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"A  man  IS  as  old 
as  he  feels. 
And  a  woman  is  as 
old  as  she  looks" — - 

HAND 
'  SAPOLIO 

keeps  one  young  both 
m  feehng  and  looks. 
igg^^^^^^™^^^^^^^  It  induces  hfe  and  beauty, 

^^^  fairness  and  exhilaration,  quickens 

^^  circulation,  removes  dead  skin,  and  allows  the  clear, 
fresh  under  skin  to  appear.  Be  fair  to  your  skin, 
and  it  will  be  fair  to  you— and  to  others. 

Now  that  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  being  inveighed 
against  from  the  very  pulpits,  the  importance  of  a  pure  soap 
becomes  apparent-  The  constant  use  of  Hand  Sa polio 
produces  so  fresh  and  rejuvenated  a  condition  of  the  skin 
that  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  lacking. 

HAND  SAPOLIO  IS 

SO  PURE  thai  it  can  be  freely  used  on  a  neu^born  baby  or  the 
sf^in  of  the  mosi  ilelicaie  beauty. 

SO  SIMPLE  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  invalid's  supply  with 

beneficial  results. 

SO  EFFICACIOUS  as  to  almost  bring  the  small  boy  into  a 
state  of  '* surgical  cleanliness,  "  and  ^eep  him  there. 
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FRANCES   HODGSON   BURNETT'S 

REMARKABLE   STORY 

The  DAWN  OF  A  TO-MORROW 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR  BY  P.  C.  YOHN.  $1.00 

This  story,  which  created  an  extraordinary  impression  while  running  as  a  serial 
in  Scribners  Magazine^  in  a  series  of  intensely  dramatic  situations  shows  the 
influence  upon  the  depressed  and  hopeless  of  a  successful  belief  in  the  effectual 
power  of  Christianity.     The  story  has  the  real  note  of  genius, 

FRANCES  POWELl"^S 

Author  of  **Thc  House  on  the  Hudson*' 

THE  PRISONER  OF  ORNITH  FARM      »• »« 

A  striking  and  unusual  story  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot,  the  dramatic 
incidents,  the  mystery  enwrapping  the  chief  conspirators  and  the  vividness  of  the 
character  portraits  make  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest. 

CV   WARMAN'S    New  Stories 

THE  LAST  SPIKE,  and  other  Railroad  Stories    »•" 

Vigorous,  wide-awake  and  drantatic  stories  of  railroad  life,  railroad  men  and 
passengers  told  with  breezy  enthusiasm  in  a  frank,  engaging  way. 

GEORGE  SANTAYANA'S 

REASON  IN  SCIENCE  ••—  •— 

The  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  his  notable  scries  ''The  Life  of  Reason,"  remark- 
able for  its  literary  charm  and  illuminating  philosophical  insight.    * 

FREDERICK  JONES  BLISS' 

The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration 

A  clear  and  vivid  account  of  explorers  and  explorations  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  $1.50  net.  Post  extra 

JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE'S 

THE  OPAL  SEA  $i.2s«rt.  P«..xtr. 

A  poetical,  yet  scientific  description  and  interpretation  of  the  sea;  the  expression 
of  a  wide  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  its  depths,  winds,  denizens  and  coasts, 
illuminated  by  a  most  graceful  and  inspiring  sense  of  its  aesthetic  quality. 

The  Greatest  Novel  of  the   Year 

THE  HOUSE  OF  fllRTH 

By  EDITH   WHARTON 

ILLUSTRATED.       $1.50 

*'The  leading  novel  of  the  year  dealing        |  "The  legitimate  literary  sensation  of 

with  American  life." — Review  of  Rezne-MS.  \  the  day." — Memphis  Cantnterciai  Appeal. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
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Flashlights  in  I 
the  Jungle 


Recollections  of 
13  Presidents 


B7 
C& 
SCHILLINGS 

TrcmsUited  front 
the    German     by 
Frederic   Whyte, 
7inih  the  eo^pera- 
tion  cf  the  author. 
Introduction  by^ 
H  II.  Johnstou, 


Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 
in  his  recent 
book  says: 
"No  mere  hun- 
ter can  ever 
do  work  even 
remot  e  1  y  ap- 
proach i  ng  iA 
r  al u  e  t  ha  t 
which  Mr. 
Schillings  has 
done." 


BY 


*Do  not  confuse 

this  %>ith 

Ibuper's  pirxted 

edition 

300  photo- 
graphs of  Afri- 
can wild  ani- 
mals taken  by 
day  and  night. 

Net.    13.80. 

(Postage   8Sc) 


ELLEN  GLASGOW 

Authof  of  ''The  Voice  of  the  People,^ 
""The  Battl»<jfotmd,''  ''The  Deliverance/'  et  c. 

'Hie  Wheel  of  Life 

"Its  author  has  gone  down  into  the  deep 

places,  and  the  distinction,  the  lift, 

that  is  all  its  own  is  that  in  the  last 

analysis  it  is  the  Apotheosis  of 

Goodness." — New  York  Titnes 

($1.50) 


The 

Lady  and 
the  Ladder 

By 

HARRISON 

GARFIELD 

RHODES 

In  this  dclighi- 
f  u  1  novel  Mr. 
Rhodes  has 
made  a  spark- 
ling and  exceed- 
ingly amusing 
picture  of  mo- 
dern  "high- 
sociciy,"  besides 
telling  a  story 
that  holds  the 
interest. 
Illustrated  by 
Ander- 
son. 
ffl.50) 


The 
Jungle 

By 

UPTON 

SINCLAIR 

A  terrible  story 
of  a  Lithuanian 
family  in  Chica- 
go's **Packing- 
t  o  w  n."  David 
Graham  Phillips 
declares  it  ''the 
greatest  novel 
written  in  Amer- 
ica in  50  years." 

(11.50) 


How 

to  Buy  Life 
Insurance 

By 
^.    P." 

This  book  gives 
information 
which  has  never 
been  available 
before  in  a  sim- 
ple form.  Every- 
one who  takes 
out  or  now  owns 
an  insurance 
policy  needs  the 
book. 
Ready  in  March 
Net.   $1.30 


By 
JOHNS- WISE 

Author  of 

^'The  Lion's 

Skin,^ 

''The  End  of  An 

Era,^  etc. 


Though  under 
sixty,  Mr.  Wise 
has  known  per- 
sonally twelve 
Presidents  o  f 
the  United 
States  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  D  a  - 
vis.  A  born 
raconteur,  the 
author  gives 
most  intimate 
and  interesting 
glimpses  of 
these  foremost 
figures  in  our 
last  half  cen- 
tury, from  John 
Tyler  down  to 
Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Theo- 
dore RoosevclL 


eC(wrnpfiJFE/f\ 
WAMSXA  V£/ 

Da/BLEn^Y  page  *  co  /ev  york 


THE   GARDEJI 


Post- 
paid. 


IG    portraits 


Net.  $2.50 


(Postage  25c) 
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THREE     GREAT    NOVELS 


HE,RBERT   QUICK'S 

Double  Trouble 

The  first  comedy  novel  based  on 
dual  personality. 

In  one  "state  of  soul"  the  hero  is 
a  quiet  retired  business  man,  a  lover 
of  books,  proud  of  a  Puritan  con-    j\['' 
science. 

In  the  other  he  is  a 
Sreezy  promoter  of  the 
Middle  West,  loud 

sporty,  rakish.  JMIMg^gCj y 

When   both   careers  ^^^j 
cross   paths   there  fol-       "^ 
lows  a  series  of  mirth-making  situations,  farcical  confusion. 

Sixteen  Pictures  by  ORSON  LOWELL 

i2ino*   Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.50  PoBtpaid, 


Octave  Thanet's 

The  Man 
of  the  Hour 

** Decidedly   ilie   Airierkan    novel    of  the 
y  ear.  ^ '  —  B0.sio  n  Hr  ra  id, 

"The   !»ysi   talked   about   and    the   moat 
thought  about  novel  of  the  jear.* ' 

— -St^n   Francisfo  Sttli^Iiu. 

^*Fine  in  spirit  and  thoroup^hly  refldahie.** 

**Abounding  in  interest  and   in  strong 
situations  strongly  handled.'^ 

— Nen*   Turk   Mai!. 

* 'Distinctly   an   American   novel  and   an 
engrossing  love  story.'* 

—  Ciifag^  Record -Hera  if i. 

Pictures  by  L.  W.  HITCHCOCK 

lamt).  Cloth,  $1.50  Postpaid. 


David  Graheim  Phillips's 

The    Deluge 


"Should  be  more  popular  than  anything 
elee  Mr.  Phillips  has  done/' 

^  — India  an  ffQiis  jVr-cj* 

**By  far  Mr.   Phillips's  best  work." 

—  CtH tritt H a li   Times ^ Sin r ^ 

*  *  Immense  1  y  e  n  t  ertai  ni  n  g . " 

—  Clet'eiaad  Lettdrt\ 

*"A  distinct  triumph,    A  great  Story." 

—  Ckicaga  luter-  Orra  n . 


Pictures  by  GEORGE  GIBBS 

umo.  Cloth  J  3^1.50  Postpiiid. 
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PUTNAM'S  NEW  jriCUION ' 


Peter  and  Alexis 

The  H^omance  of  f^eter  the  Great 

Bjr  Dmitri  MereiKowsKi,  author  of  ''The  Death  of  the  Code,* 
''Komance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,''  etc. 

Crown  Svo.    ^i.jo. 

This  U  the  ooncladlng  novel  In  Mereikowski'i  Trilogy,    The  three  novels  may  be  read  Independentlyi 

lag  connected  only  by  a  strong  underlyinc  idea.    The  prae&t  work  is  not  written  to  amuse  the  young  petaoii« 

It  b  a  book  for  men  ano  women.  It  is  a  simple  and  earnest  study  of  the  most  moving  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
greatest  of  Russian  princes.  It  is  a  picture,  vivid  and  true,  of  classes^  and  conditions,  of  court  and  society,  of 
X  and  wild  religious  beliefs,  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


;vo.  101 

By  Wymond  Carey 

Author  of ''Monsieur  Martin,"  etc. 

lUmtraUdby  Wai Paget,  Crown  Svo.$i^o. 

A  stirring  story  of  adventure  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Secession.  No*  101  was  the  cipher  used 
•s  a  signature  by  a  daring  spy^  through  whose  agency 
the  English  were  supplied  with  exact  and  unerring 
knowledge  concerning  the  French  plans. 

'* Would  have  done  credit  to  the  pen  of  Dumas/*— 
Albany  Times-Union. 


A  Son  of  the  People 

By  Baroneaa  Orcxy 

Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  etc 

Crown  8vo,  fi.jo, 

A  romance  of  the  Hungarian  plains—the  hero  a 
handsome  young  peasant 'who,  having  inherited  a 
fortune  from  his  thrifty  father,  is  enabled  to  save  a 
Hungarian  nobleman  from  losing  all  his  lands,  and  fai 
return  receives  the  hand  of  the  lord's  daughter,  whom 
he  had  long  wonhiped  from  afar.  Like  The  8earUt 
Pimpernfrtht  present  story  is  of  intense  dramatic 
interest  and  shows  great  emotional  strength. 


j1  Lost  Cause 

By  Guy  Thomop  author  of  ''When  it  waa  Dark/'  etc. 

Crotvn  8vo,     $1^0, 

Mr.  Thome,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  novel  When  It  Was  Dark,  which  has  become  the  theme  of 
hitodreds  of  sermons  and  has  received  the  highest  commendation  in  the  secular  press  as  well  as  in  the  reli^ous 
poblications,  has  written  another  powerful  novel  dealing  with  present^ay  aspects  of  the  Christian  religipa. 
The  story  is  marked  by  the  same  dramatic  and  emotional  strength  which  characterized  the  earlier  work.  The 
special  theme  deals  with  certain  practices  which  have  caused  dissensions  in  the  Church  and  the  influence  of 
Mdent  religious  convictions  in  character  and  conduct. 


All  That  Was  ^Possible 

By  How^ard  Overing  Sturgis 

Author  of  "Belchamber/'  etc 

With  colored  frontispiece  hy  F.  S,  Coburn, 
Cro7on  8vo.     $i.jo. 

Mr.  Stuigis  has  written  another  striking  novel.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  give  away  carelessly,  for  it  deals  with  a 
tabject  which  is  forbidden  in  conventional  conversa* 
tkm.    It  fulfills  its  title  by  showing  the  hopeless 

Ethos  that  is  inevitable  when  social  conventionality 
rs  the  return  to  honorable  living.  The  story  is  told 
quietly  and  sincerely,  but  it  would  be  indeed  an 
unfeeling  reader  who  would  not  be  moved  by  it. 


The  Sacred  Cup 

By  Vincent  Brown 

Author  of  ''A  Magdalen^s  Husband/'  etc. 

**The  Sacred  Cup"  sets  forth  the  position  of  a 
mature  woman,  refined,  strong,  and  good,  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  man  whom  she  is  engaged  Co 
marry  has  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  sin.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  taken  from  the  climax  when  the  hero,  a 
priest,  who  knows  this  man^s  secret,  refuses  him  the 
sacrament  at  the  altar  rail.  The  story  is  told  with 
delicacy^  and  reserve,  and  the  characters  of  the  men 
are  particularly  real. 
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Published  by 

Henry  Holt  &  Company 

a9W.  asrdSt.    ...    NEW  YORK 


IMMIGRATION  and  its  effects  upon  the  United  States 

BY  PRESCOTT  F.  HALL,  SeCy  of  The  Immiiration  Restriction  Leacue 

In  the  Important  new  series  ^'AMERICAN  PUBLIC  PROBLEMS/'  edited  by  DR.  RALPH 
CURTIS  RINGWALT  Of  the  New  York  Bar. 

This  work  considers  the  '^conditions,**  or  the  statistics,  of  immigration;  the  numbers  that  have 
come  and  whence;  to  what  parts  of  the  country  they  have  gone;  how  many  have  returned  and  the 
like.  Discusses  the  question  of  legislation,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  Chinese.  (393  pp  .  $1.50 
net,by  mail$i.6a.) 

♦♦♦  The  next  volume  in  this  series  will  be  Geo.  H.  Haynes*  Election  0/ Senators.    (March.) 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NATION  By  GEORGE  S.  MERRIAM 

An  earlier  form  of  this  book  was  favorably  received  when  it  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
Repubiican.  Mr.  Merriam  is  said  to  present  an  account  of  the  negro  question,  from  the  slave  ship 
to  Tuskegee,  which  is  both  entertaining  and  scholarly.    ($1.75  net,  by  mail  %x.92.) 

STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  TRADES-UNIONISM  2JlgSffi"}«i»noo 

Twelve  papers  by  graduate  students  and  officers  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  results  of 
original  investigations  concerning  the  government  and  working  methods  of  representative  Trade 
Unions.  There  are  also  chapters  on  Employers*  Associations,  th«  Knights  oi  Labor,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.    (380  pp.  $3.75  net,  by  mail  $3.98.) 

«*«  A  leaflet  of  the  publishers'  books  on  public  problems  and  economies  sent  free  on  application. 

HEREDITY  IN  ROYALTY    By  Dr.  FREDERICK  ADAMS  WOODS 

A  consideration  of  some  3300  persons,  presenting  an  interc'sting  estimate  of  the  mental  and 
moral  status  of  all  Modern  Royal  families,  and  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  portraits  (312  pp.» 
8vo.,  $3  uet,  by  mail  $3.18.) 

j  [     NATURE  AND  HEALTH  By  Dr.  EDWARD  CURTIS 

A  straightforward,  terse  book  by  this  well-known  New  York  physician  on  the  care  of  the  body 
and  the  home.    ($1.25  net,  by  mail  $1.37.) 

GEOLOGY,  VOLS.  H  AND  ffl  '^^i^i^^'i^^S 

These  concluding  volumes  of  this  monumental  Geology  are  devoted  to  ''Earth  History."  and 
in  them  Prof.  Chamberlin  elaborates  his  weighty  criticisms  of  the  nebular  hypotheses.  (With  some 
575  ill ust rations,  693  and  634  pp.,  8vo.,  $8  net  for  both  volumes— not  sold  separately.) 

THE  NONCHALANTE  BY  STANLEY  OLMSTED 

The  talented  young  American  pianist,  Mr.  Olmsted,  knows  his  Leipsic.  where  he  learned  hia 
art,  well,  even  though  he  may  call  it  *' Plissestadt."  in  this  story  of  American  student  life  in  that 
most  musical  of  towns.  In  Dixie  Bllton,  the  American  "operettensangerir>.*'  he  has  drawn  a  unique 
and  tantalizing  character.    ($1.35.) 

THE  LARKY  FURNACE  »'  ""ff^if^i?»Hi««i  -  tispMtATioir 

A  happy,  whimsical  book  about  the  experiences  of  Sue  Betty  with  the  larky  furnace  who  would 
go  out  o*night8,  and  her  other  strange  adventure**  (With  cover  and  illustrations  by  Peter  AVttf*//. 
$«25.) 


THE  GIRLS  OF  GARDENVILLE  ^^S^^^J":  21iS85oV3^AG«- 

00k  for  girls  full  of  the  moving  incident  and  wholesome  hun 
xndelion  Cottage''''  a  contempora.y  classic.    (Illustrated  $1. 50) 

t»lease  mention  THE  BOOKMAM  Ul  writing  lo  advertiser* 


Another  book  for  girls  full  of  the  moving  incident  and  wholesome  humor  that  bids  fair  to  make 
the  author*s  ^''Dandelion  Cottage^''  a  contempora.y  classic.    (Illustrated  $1. 50) 
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Important  new  Macmillan  Books 

THE  NOTABLE  NEW  NOVEL  JUST  READY 

Mr.  Eden  Plilllpotts's  new  novel     The.  Portreeve 

By   the    author   of    *'The   Secret   Woman,"    "The    American    Prisoner,"    ''Children  of   the   Mist," 
etc.  Ciotk  4t,§o 

Each  new  book  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  confirms  the  judj^ments  of  the  critics  who  find  his  works  amonsr 
"the  greatest  novels  of  the  decade,.  .  .  close  knit,  full  of  human  nature,  throbbing:  with  passion,  alive 
with  thouj^ht  and  action"  {Record -Herald^  Chicago);  showing  "a  delicacy,  an  understanding,  and  a 
strength  which  mark  the  author  for  the  highest  rank.'*  (Lomdom  Atbmaum.) 

OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  IMPORTANCE 
Vci.  I  of  Dr.  HENRY  CHARLES  LEA*S  great  work 

A  History  ot  the  Inquisition  ot  Spain  to  u  c^m^t «.  /o«r  vdum^ 

"The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  we  know  of  no  other  English  book  which  throws  so  much  light 
upon  it.  .  .   It  should  be  understood  that  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  independent,  first-hand  investiga- 
tion of  the  materials  stored  in  the  immense  Spanish  Archives."— M.W.H.  in  *Tbe  Sunday  5um,  New  York. 
This  important  work  is  complete  in  MS.  and  its  publication  is  proceeding  \s  rapidly  as  ft  can  be  put 
through  the  press.  Volume  I.,  just  ready,  is  m09O8vo  pages.    Clotb^  price  S^-So  net  {pottage  22  cts.) 

Mr.  Winston  ChurchllPs     Lite  ot  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 

/«  txvo  octavo  volumes^  with  portraits,  etc.,  $9.00  net 
"To  the  personal  and  political  history  of  the  last  generation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and   the  British 
Empire  these  handsome  volumes  are  an  Indispensable  contribution."— A^mo  York  Tribune. 
"Here  is  a  book  which  is  certainly  among  the  two  or  three  most  exciting  political  biographies  in  the 
language.^*— LoMif ON  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Salve  Venetlat   Gleanings  trom  History 

By  MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.    Illustrated  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Second  edition.     Two  volumes  im  m  box^. crown  8vo^  $5-oo  net.    Carriage  extra 

"It  creates  the  atmosphere  and  ineffable  charm  of  Venice  better  than  anv  book  I  have  ever  read." 

— E.  L.  ShumaN,  Cbicago  Record  Herald. 

Pre-Raphaelltlsm  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 

By  WILLIAM  HOLMAN  HUNT»  author  of  "The  Life  of  Williamson,"  etc. 

Two  volumes.  Ricbly  Illustrated.  $to  net.  Carriage  extra 
"At  last  there  is  set  before  the  world  the  book  which  has  been  none  too  patiently  waited  for  for  many 
vearspast,  and  an  absorbing,  interesting,  and  valuable  book  it  is,  fluently  and  admirably  written  and 
on  its  lighter  side  vastly  entertaining.  .  .  .  Likely  to  survive  as  long  as  English  art  is  treasured  and 
studied."— />tf//y  Grapbic^  London. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Pulnam-Weale's    The  Re-Shaplng  ot  the  Far  East 

By  file  anllior  of  ''Manelia  and  Mnacovlte.'*  Illustrated  from  fixe  pbotograpbs.  Two  volumes^  $6.00  utt^ 

"It  is  emphatically*  a  work  without  which  the  library  of  the  student  of  the  Par  Eastern  question  will  be 
incomplete."— Doi'/j'  Telegrapb^  London. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.'s   The  Menace  ot  Privilege    ^tHie^l/cts^" 

A  St'jdy  op  the  Dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the  Existence  of  a  Favored  Class 

"Mr.  George  has  given  us  a  book  of  first  rate  interest  and  importance.  It  is  written  forcefully  and 
brilliantlv.  .  .  as  a  picture  of  present-day  conditions  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  description  and 
analvsis.'.  .  .  Mr.  George,  in  a  word,  is  neither  a  Socialist  nor  an  Anarchist,  but  a  true  Teffersonian 
Republican,  thoroughly  believing  in  the  rightfulness  of  both  orivate  property  and  public  property, 
and  above  all,  in  individual  enterprise.*'— Professor  Franklin  Biddings,  of  Columbia  University,  in 

Tbe  New   York  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Mrs.  Saint  Maur*s    A  Selt-Supportlng  Home       illustrated,  dotb,  $,.7^  net 

"For  people  who  would  like  to  do  just  as  the  author  and  her  familv  did,  here  is  the  book  of  books. 
Shaking  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  a  $85-a-month  city  flat,  they  went  "forth  into  the  country,  to  live  a 
new  and  more  healthful  life  and  incidentally  to  make  it  pay.  .  .  .  Just  how  it  was  done,  what  it  cost 
and  how  well  it  paid  is  told  step  by  step."— Couw/rjr  Life  in  America. 

"Is  really  valuable  by  reason  of  definite  practical  information  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.'* 

—  Tbe  Nation. 

John  Spargo's     The  Bitter  Cry  ot  the  Children 

With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  Hunter,  author  of  "Poverty  *' 
"The  most  careful  and  searching  examination  ever  published  of  the  effects  of  poverty  upon  children, 
bv  a  trained  social  investigator  of  wide  experience.    Finally  Mr.  Spargo  writes  of  remedial  measures, 
aiv      '^deavors  to  outline  a  constructive  policy."    Clotb,  xvii.-{-^S7  P^f%  *^^^  '  full-page  illustrations^ 

$i.SO  met  'postage  /^  cis.) 
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applet0n8*  spring  novels 
The  Great  Rcfl^al 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY 

Author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  121110.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 

A  story  of  modern  business  plutocracy  interwoven  with  a  wonderful 
love  story. 

The  Lake 

By  GEORGE  MOORE 

Author  of  "Evelyn  Innes.'*  i2mo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 
The  intensely  vivid,  human  soul  story  of  an  Irish  priest  awakened  from 
a  lethargic  existence  by  a  girl. 

The  Healers 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 

Author  of  "Dorothea,"  "God's  Fool, *'  etc.  i2mo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  50 

A  wonderfully   clever,  human,  humorous  satire  on   the    pretensions  of 
modern  clinical  experts. 

Wild  Justice 

By  LLOYD  OSBOURNE 

Author  of  "Baby  Bullet."  Illustrated  i2mo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 

These  stories  have  all  the  dreamy,  delicious,  restful  feeling  of  the  most 
delightful  climate  of  the  world. 

A  Lady  in  Waiting 

By  CHARLES  WOODOXK  SAVAGE 

Frontispiece.  i2mo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 
The  diary  of  a  little  French  Aristocrat  in  which  she  tells  all  about  her 
love  affairs. 

Fi^her^  or  Men 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

Author  of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet."  etc.     Illustrated  i2mo.    Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 

This  is  a  story  of  the  life  of  a  little  Irish  boy  who  starts  out  a  burglar  and 
ends  what  the  * 'Fisher  of  Men*'  wishes  him  to  be. 

Marcelle  the  Mad 

By  SETH  COOK  COMSTOCK 

lamo.  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1.50 

The  story  of  a  female  Rcbin  Hood  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles 
the  Bold.     A  beautiful  love  story. 
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To    Be   Published   March    Tenth 


FICTION 

The  Golden  Greyhound 

By  DWIQHT  TILTON,  author  of  •'Hiss  Petticoat/'  etc.    Illustrated  by  E. 
Pollak.     12mo.    Cloth.  •$1.50. 

Here  is  the  book  that  you  have  been  waiting  for,  a  thoroughly  good  story  that  will  not 
let  you  leave  it,  keeps  you  guessing  to  the  very  end,  and  never  attempts  to  instruct  or  reform 
you.  It  is  a  strictly  up-to-date  story  of  love  and  mystery,  with  wireless  telegraphy  and  all 
the  modern  improvements.  The  events  nearly  all  take  place  on  a  big  Atlantic  liner  and 
the  romance  of  the  deep  is  skillfully  made  to  serve  as  a  setting  for  the  particular  romance, 
old  as  mankind,  yet  always  new.  The  cover  design  is  effective,  the  illustrations  are 
excellent. 

The  Girl  from  Tim's  Place 

By  CHARLES  CLARK  HUNN,  author  of  «<Uncle  Terry/'  etc.     Illustrated  by 
Frank  T.  ilerrilL     12ino.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

No  one  can  tell  a  story  of  New  England  country  life  better  than  Charles  Clark  Munn. 
The  transformation  of  '*Chip*'  McGuire  from  a  young  girl  found  at  a  wilderness  half-way 
house,  known  as  **Tim*s  Place,"  into  Vera  Raymond,  beautiful  and  commanding,  with 
its  attendant  features  of  mystery  and  tragic  happenings,  forms  a  story  that  one  cannot  lay 
aside.  "Old  Cy  Walker,'*  previously  met  in  "The  Hermit,'*  is  developed  in  a  way  to 
make  the  grand  old  woodsman,  philosopher,  and4iumorist  a  notable  creation,  whose  shrewd 
sayings  are  a  prominent  and  very  attractive  feature. 


A  NEW  STRATBMEYER  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

Under  Togo  for  Japan 

Fourth  volume  of  the  ««Soldier8  of  Fortune  Series/'  by  EDWARD  STRATE- 
HEYER.    Illustrated  by  A.  B.  5hute.     12mo.    Cloth.    $1.25. 

A  good  account  of  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  history  and  the  close  of  the  war  In 
connection  with  the  experiences  of  favorite  characters,  well  known  to  all  the  boys  through 
the  six  volumes  of  the  **01d  Glory  Series,"  and  the  three  previous  ones  of  this  series. 


At  all  Bookstores.    Send  for  FREE  Complete  Catalogue 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.,  boston 
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'  ^"Written  with 
exquisite  humor 
and  dramatic 
vigor." 
N,  y.  TelegrATfi 


Eighth 


_arge 


I! 


Editioit 


"NEDRA  is  thoroughly  delightful,  and  may  not  only  com- 
pare favorably  with  *  Beverly  of  Graustark,*  but  will  w^in  even 
warmer  praise  from  persons  who  like  to  have  the  Stockton  quality 
of  humor  worked  out  in  a  Stockton  settmg/' — 

Baltimore  Herald. 

**The  romance  is  as  good  as  Charles  Reade's  VFoul  Play/  and 
as  full  of  breezy  sarcasm  as  the  Graustark  books.  It  permits  no 
closed  covers  until  the  last  word  is  enjoyed/'— 

Louis'hUle  Courier^JoumaL 


ILLUSTTRATIONS  IN  COLOR  BY  HARRISON  FISHER 


$f.50 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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NEW    BOOKS 


THE  HNANaER 

By  HARRIS  BURLAND 

Author  of  *'The  Black  Motor  Car,*'  etc.  One  of  the  strongest  and  most 
spell  binding  novels  of  the  day.  Illustrations  by  Charles  Grunwald.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50 

PARTY  LEADERS  OF  THE  TIME 

By  CHARLES  WILUS  THOMPSON 

Character  Studies  of  Public  Men  at  Washington,  Senate  Portraits,  House 
Etchings,  Snapshots  at  Executive  Officers  and  Diplomats,  and  Flashlights  in 
the  Country  at  Large.  Illustrated  with  32  Portraits  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  mentioned.      i2mo.   Cloth,  $1.75  net. 

WHAT  MEN  LIKE  IN  WOMEN 

By  E.  J.  HARDY 
Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married."   i2nio.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net. 

LADY  JIM  OF  CURZON  STREET 

By  FERGUS  HUME 

A  New  Novel.  Strong  character  delineation  and  an  excellent  story  depicting 
frivolity  and  its  deadening  effects  on  the  devotees  of  fashion.  i2nio.  Cloth,  $1.50 

A  COMMON  SENSE  HELL 

By  ARTHUR  RICHARD  ROSE 

Being  the  Practical  Thoughts  of  a  Business  Man  About  the  Future  Fate  of 
the  Wicked,    Contained  in  Letters  to  his  Son.     i2mo.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net. 

LOVE  LETTERS  THAT  CAUSED  A  DIVORCE 

By  Mrs.  A.  E.  ALDINGTON 
i2mo.  Cloth,  75c. 

THE  OPAL  SERPENT 

By  FERGUS  HUME 

A  new  Detective  Story.  One  of  his  best  stories  since  "The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab."     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

BELOW  THE  DEAD  UNE 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL 

A  collection  of  Detective  Stories  bound  to  become  one  of  the  year's  best 
and  most  popular  books.     Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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FOLLY 

By    EDITH    RICKERT, 

author  of   •*The   Reaper" 

in//i  a  frontispiece  in  color  by  Sigismond  de  Ivanowski,  $1,50 

*' Folly''  is  a  two-edged  title — at  the  same  time  both  the  nickname  of  the 
charming,  high-spirited  heroine  and  the  keynote  of  her  life's  action.  The  story 
of  Folly's  temptation  and  its  disaster,  of  the  man  she  married  and  the  other  man 
whom  she  loved,  is  told  with  a  delicacy  and  subtle  force  which  fulfil  the 
extravagant  prophecies  made  upon  publication  of  **The  Reaper." 

Hazel  of  Heatherland 

By  HABEL  BARNES-QRUNDY 

A  humorous  romantic    tale   of    remarkable    freshness    and   charm. 
PUNCH  says : — **  Will  rouse  the  most  jaded  novel  reader."     $1.50 

NOTABLE  ART  BOOKS 

LANDSCAPE     PAINTING 

AND   MODERN    DUTCH   ARTISTS.  By  E.  B.  QREENSHIELDS 

SCO.     FuUy  iUustrated.     Net,  $f.OO;  by  mail,  $fi.l5 

An  appreciative  and  scholarly  study  of  Landscape  Painting,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
modern  school  of  Dutch  artists.  The  illustrations,  consistin*;  of  the  best  work  of  this  school,  are 
as  rare  as  they  are  striking. 

Impressions    of   Japanese    Architecture 

AND    THE    ALLIED    ARTS 
By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

Fuiiy  illustrated.      Xet.,  $2.oo\  by  tnaily  $220. 

The  first  thoroughly  sympathetic  study  of  Japanese  architecture  and  the  arts. 

William  Elliott  Griffis  says:  **A  very  able  and  delightful  book.  Mr. 
Cram  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Japan  and  his  work  is  true  appreciation, 
which  will  surely  win  many  readers." 

THE  APPRECIATION  OF  PICTURES 

By  RUS5ELL  STURQIS 

Over  80  illustrationx.      Net^  t^^So:  by  waily  $1.64 

A  companion  to  **  How  to  Judge  Architecture*'  and  '*The  Appreciation  ot 
Sculpture,"  by  the  same  Author,  and  **Pictorial  Composition"  by  Poork. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  publishers,  33-37  e.  17th  st.,  n.  y. 
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Jpiction 


WHAT  HAPPENED 
TOPAM 

By  Bettliui  von  Huttea 

Author  of  "Pam,"  ''Violette,'»  etc 
Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice. 


$1.50 


A  Sequel  to^Pam.'' 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
we  shall  publish  this  Spring  a  sequel  to 
'*  Pam,"  the  novel  which  delighted  so  many 
readers  last  Spring. 

The  career  of  that  delightful  creature  will 
be  traced  through  her  absorption  in  the 
artistic  and  Bohemian  set  of  London  and  her 
life  in  Ireland.  The  happy  ending  will  delight 
all  readers. 


COWARDICE  COURT 


By  George] 

Author  ol  "Nedra,"  "Beverly  of  Graustark," 

etc. 

With  illustrations  in  color,  by  Harrison  Fisher, 

and  decorations  by  T.  B.  Hapgood. 

$1.25 


Mr.  McCutcheon's  "  Day  of  the  Dog"  and 
**  Purple  Parasol,"  both  charming  stories  of 
adventure  in  his  best  vein,  have  met  with 
universal  favor.  We  venture  to  say  that  a 
greater  measure  of  favor  will  be  given  to  his 
new  book  for  this  Spring,  **  Cowardice  Court." 
The  story  is  full  of  love  and  adventure,  and 
one  is  carried  irresistibly  by  it  from  the  first 
page  to  the  end. 


BARBARA  WINSLOW> 
REBEL 

ByEllzabclliEUto 

Full-page  illustrations  and  decorations  by 

Tohn  Rae. 

$1.50 


Here  is  a  charming  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture, with  a  ''Heroine  Fearless  of  Men,  Mice 
and  Devils,-'  and  as  bewitching  and  vivacious 
as  any  to  be  found  in  recent  fiction,  and  the 
heroine's  lovers  are  as  ready  with  their 
swords  in  affairs  of  honor  as  they  are  chival- 
rous in  their  protection  of  the  rebellious 
heroine  in  their  most  adventurous  flight  across 
England^  with  the  King's  army  in  pursuit. 


THE  PATRIOTS 

By  Cyms  Townsend  Brady 

Author  of  "The  Southerners,"  Etc. 

With  illustrations,  in  colors,  by  Walter  H. 
Everett. 

$1.50 


The  story  opens  with  a  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Lee  v/oven  around  the  most  tragic  hour 
of  his  career,  the  hour  in  which  he  decided  to 
take  up  arms  for  Virginia  and  the  Southland. 

There  is  a  dual  love  story,  and  a  vein  of  the 
most  tender  and  sweetest  sentiment  running 
through  its  pages. 

It  is  a  book  that  cannot  but  appeal  to 
every  American,  to  every  patriot  and  to  every 
woman. 
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A  MOTOR  CAR  DIVORCE 


By  I^mtae  CUmmer  Hale. 


This  clever  story  lias  been  running  serially 
in  THE  BOOKMAN.  The  humor  is  delicious 
and  the  plot  most  sattslactory.  With  36 
illustrations,  10  of  which  are  in  color,  by 
Walter  Hale. 
i2mo,  cloth  $i.SO 


A  LAME  DOG'S  DIARY 

By  S.  Xfacnaimliton 

Author  of  "The  Fortune  of  Christina 
*Macnab,"  *'Selah  Harrison." 


The  "Lame  Dog"  is  not  a  dog  at  all,  but  a 
soldier  who  at  Magersfontein  was  shot  in  the 
legs.  Slowly  recovering  at  home  from  his 
injuries,  he  finally  adopts  the  device  of  a  be- 
witching young  widow  and  starts  a  diary. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        $1  50 


THE  GIRL  WITH  THE 
BLUE  SAILOR 

By  Buriun  Egbert  Stevenaoii 

Author  of  "The  Holladay  Case."  "The 
Marathon  Mystery,"  etc. 


A  story  in  far  different  vein  from  the  author's 
famous  detective  stories,  yet  withal  a  most 
delightful  love  story  with  a  good  plot  and 
plenty  of  excellent  character  drawing. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  and  decorated,    $1 .  so 


THE  HILL 


By  Boraee  A.  VackeU 

Author  of  "Brothers,"  etc. 


A  story  of  Harrow  Hill,  wortiiy  to  rank 
with  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  It  will  greatly 
interest  those  who  care  to  know  about  the 
school  life  of  modern  young  Englishmen  of 
the  upper  class. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        $i.«)0 


THE  SCHOLAR'S 
DAUGHTER 

By  Beatriee  Harraden 

Author  of  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night," 
**Katherine  Fensham,"  etc. 


A  charming,  delightful  love  story,  full  cf 
humor  and  sarcasm  of  a  lighter  sort.  The 
ambition  of  the  old  scholar  in  the  story  is  to 
found  a  great  dictionary  ;  but  his  daughter 
does  not  allow  it  to  absorb  him  too  thoroughly. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  and  decorated,    $1 .50 


MY  SWORD  FOR 
LAFAYEHE 

By  AfUK  PembertoB 

Author  of  "The  Garden  of  Swords,"  **Pro 
Patria,"  "Beatrice  of  Venice,"  etc. 


The  adventures  of  a  young  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The 
stirring  love  story  running  through  the  tale 
is  all  that  a  romance  of  that  period  should  be, 
1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  .        .        $i.?o 


THE  ViaR  OF 
BULLHAMPTON 

By  ABtlHmy  TroUope 

Author  of  "Orley  Farm,"  etc 


This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  "The 
Manor  House  Novels,"  of  which  "Orley 
Fa  mi"  is  the  first.  The  volumes  will  be 
issued  uniform  in  style  with  his  other  works. 
Two  volumes,  1 2mo,  cloth  .        $2.  so 
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RUBAIYAT  OF  A 
MOTOR  CAR 

By  Carolyii  Wells 

Author of^ldle  Idyls,"  ''Patty  Fairfield,"  etc. 
Illustrations  by  F.  Strothmann. 


As  cvcVy  motor-lover  knows,  the  motor-car 
embodies  all  of  the  Chrisiian  graces  and  some 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  These  are 
whimsically  touched  upon  in  the  "Rubaiyat," 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  bound  to  appeal 
to  all. 
i3mo,  cloth  .        Net.  $1.00 


HOLLAND  DESCRIBED 
BY  GREAT  WRITERS 

EdUcd  By  Erther  SlBglcioii 

Author  of  *' London  Described  by  Great 
Writers,"  ''Paris  Described  by  Great  Writers. 


The  book  is  especially  valuable  and  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  never  travelled  in 
Holland,  as  it  contains  descriptions  of  that 
noble  land  by  the  famous  writers  of  the 
world. 
8vo,  fully  illustrated      .  Net.  1 1.60 


THE  KEY  OF  THE 
BLUE  aOSET 

By  W.  BobcrtMMi  NtooU 

Author  of  "Letters  on  Life,"  etc. 


A  volume  of  clever  essays  on  life  and  con- 
duct, men,  books,  and  affairs.  You  read 
with  delight  the  reflections  of  the  book- worm 
and  the  observations  of  the  man  of  the  world 
who  sees  things. 
i2mo,  cloth  Net.  $1.40 


MAGAZINE  ARTiaES 
I  HAVE  READ 


By  Barton  Enunet 


Every  magazine  reader  has  felt  more  than 
one  pang  ofregret  over  the  transitoriness  of 
periodical  literature.  It  is  for  those  who  would 
like  to  give  permanence  to  this  fleeting  pro- 
fusion of  intellectual  riches  and  keep  them  all 
at  Angers*  ends  that  "Magazine  Articles  I 
Have  Read"  has  been  put  forward,  nef,  $1.00 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF 
A.  UNIVERSITY 

By  BwUel  Colt  Gllman,  LLJI. 


A  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  on  vari- 
ous topics,  educational  and  historical,  by  one 
of  the  best-known  educators  in  the  country, 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  an  important 
and  valuable  addition  to  educational  and 
critical  literature. 
8vo,  cloth  Net.  $2.50 


HOW  TO  PREPARE 
FOR  EUROPE 


By  H-i 

Author  of  '^Legends  of  Switzerland," 
"Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas,"  etc. 


The  most  comprehensive  work  yet  written 
in  simple,  clear,  popular  language,  covering 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which 
may  interest  the  European  traveler,  actual  or 
prospective. 
i2mo,  with  illustrations  and  maps.  Net.  $1*20 


Common  sense  hygiene  for  adults  and 
children.  The  volume  is  scientific  and  hygie- 
nic and  contains  directions  for  the  prevention 
as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease,  and  is  therefore 
an  invaluable  book  for  every  home, 
lamo.  cloth.  . Net.  $1.25 


THE  ART 
OF  KEEPING  WELL 

By  Cordellk  A.  Grconc,  MJI. 


L 


FAMOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 
TO  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 

Edited  By  Beverly  Waime 


The  most  notable  utterances  of  Shakespearean 
criticism     during    the    eighteenth     century. 
A    valuable    contribution   to    Shakespearean 
literature  by  an  authority. 
i2mo,  cloth  Net.  $2.50 
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THE  ART  OF  ORGAN 
BUILDING 

By  Ge<ira«  Aahdown  Andslcjr 

JUSTICE 

ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION  AND 

SOCIAL  nORALS 

By  Patterson  DnBols 


Author  of  *'Keramic  Arts  of  Japan,"  etc. 
2  vols,  4to,  about  500  pages  each,  numerous 
illustrations,  cloth,  limited  to  1000  sets. 

Special  vet,  $20.00 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies, 
each  copy  to  be  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
author.  Special  net,  $35'<^ 

Author  of  '*The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach- 
ing,'* ''Reckonings  from  Little  Hands,"  etc. 
It  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
justice  and  its  use  in  education,  moral  train- 
ing, and  in  literature,  etc. 
i6mo,  cloth  .  probably,  $1.00 


Hijstotp  anti  ISiosrapfjp 


AMERICANS 
OF  1TT6 


By 


Author  of  "History  of  the  United  States," 
"Eighty  Years  of  Union,"  etc.     An  original 
study  of  life  and  manners  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period. 
i2mo,  cloth  net,  $2.00 


JACQUES  CARTIER 
SIEUR  DE  LIMOILOU 

ics  Phliincy  Baxter*  AJM^  UtUI. 


A  Memoir  of  Cartier,  His  Voyage  to  the 
St  Lawrence.  A  Bibliography  and  a  Fac- 
simile of  the  Manuscript  of  1534  with  Anno- 
tations, etc.  With  numerous  facsimile  maps 
and  other  illustrations,  to  be  issued  in  two 
forms : 
Japan  paper  edition,  limited  to  35  copies. 

Special  net,  $2O.00 
Regular  edition,  limited  to  ;oo  copies. 

Special  net,  $10. CO 


THE   DECLARATION   OF  ^  thorough  and  painstaking  history  of  the 

T'MTwd^T^lilTvdUr'C  •    T      TT*  great  document  by  an  authority. 

IWDErfcrlDElltt  .  its  History  ,„„,j,3,,j_  g^^^  ,,„,h,      probably  net,  $4.50 

By  J.  H.  Hazleton  


GEORGE  ELIOT 


By  A.  T.  QolUcr 


Author    of   '*The  Splendid  Spur,"   *'Ia," 
*The  Ship  of  Stars,"  etc.   The  eighth  volume 
of  the  "Modern  English  Writers"  series, 
i2mo,  cloth  .        net,  $1.00 


THE  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT 

By  George  Camden  RawlluMm 


Professor  of  Ancient   History  in   the   Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     A  new  edition  of  this 
famous  work  with  all  the  illustrations  of  the 
original  edition. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  $100 
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Our  Grandfathers 

would  lisive  en j  11  ye d  feadinu  (lie  Kc  vv  -Science  Library',  but 
they  would  have'c^msidcTcU  it  a  work  of  licUitn,  wiili  its 
Bmiuing  Mory  of  me^sn^ei  flashing  throui^h  space  half 
way  i^round  ihe  world;  of  a  meuil  i>u  rare  it  crests  half  a 
inUNoi^dDllaraS  ftn  ounce;  of  aiitroTioTners  aimlvzlTiK  the 
conNtituonta  of  a  star  trillffinsof  miles  mvayjof  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  carrieis  the  orijifin  of  rrtHti  back  niiltifinfi 
of  years  to  a  kjwer  form  of  life.  They  w^iuld  have  found 
a  fiurprii^e  on  every  page*  yet 

The  Ne^v^  Science  Library 

]|  filled  with  so t»er  furtii.  t'liitl  jroii  r^at]  ihlti  rer'orf]  of  man'i 
ft(;fil^v<ritietitB  ^'<jn  Clin  not  reiHZi!   fully  how  Si^lf^qcc  h*n  irmnfc- 

It  will  tell  yon  IniH-  tIk-  plHuTiioyfraptj  wn»  iFivi^nTccl-  upon  wliat 

Erin€l|i^e  wJnJc*»  ttlerniplty  rp'^t*':  ejtaciJy  »1iHt  the  famoui 
iftirwinlin  tlirory  le^  li'jw  thi*  Ul8[aTirir  To  ihc  9ia.f*  H  nicmi^ured; 
liow  iiT^hlNtutlc  inan  foufiliit  Ahd  llieit  rvt^ntv  Tliow»iiid  yi'ars 
•HO— pn4  a  rhtnimiDd  oikf  r  vLvId  ind  icmphlc  lilorJes  of  nioat-fQ 
proATeflir. 

Tlili  unkiU'p  lihraTj.  fn  liitfpn  Aoliimpi  coiiTalnft  \\w  hfM 
wortci  ^jf  Bpt'nrfT,  Dorwin^  J1iiili-v,  'J'^nrlBll.  aii4  ^iih^r  Bfre  t, 
•cteiitJHtH.  JtwUlti'll  yuu  Juii  u  Mkc  y^m  viint  {n  know  ari^iit 
moaern  Science— atid  there  Im  nut  &  dull  rht  dry  cbapier  la  the 
work. 

FREE.-84-Page  Book—  FB^EE, 

If  jou  win  mill  iia  tlii^eotipou  be]ow  ni  om'p,  wc  *jll  send  tnlJ 

I»iirtli:ula.rMaboi)ttlj«'^^ew  ^cli'-ace  l.lbmry  anil  Ihjw  viiu  inAy  gf^t 
tat  hair  price  and  '^n  ih^  tndlvlduaL  fivnienT  I'lan.  nv  mi'jtri'jt  nf 
which  you  c^in  arrtn^*'  ihe  {laytni'iilfl  i<t  ^nii  ^Kurfteir,  At  Mto 
tiinit!  tinc  wn  will.  Mnrl  vial  ucupv  of  our  hBlid^<-lnr'H  pn^ickoolt, 
•"Some  WfmdeiB  of  t^rfi/mr,"  Tdlitpfujk.  [■^|^lTl*1Mll^iJ  artlclf**  hv 
II  ax  Icy.  Tylor,  Pro^'rur  nnd  Hay  Sfar>mird  lUkor.  |a  xij  brltrlit  anil 
Interentlnf;  that  ytm  wll]  TPa<l  It  frntn  crnver  in  rovfr.  and  whon 
y*iu  have  read  It  you  will  wnndrr  ln>%r  you  t^vrr  could  liave 
thnuKht  science  dry  and  dull.  Th'*rp  M  ftn  Hlrlnn  of  a  ilionuinil 
conlnn.  br:atiitrn]ly  llhwtmfrd.  A*  lonir  iM  IIh*  t'dJtlon  la^lN.  we 
will  pxchinipr  a  enpy  of  it  far  thia  coupon  printed  at  Iht  bottom 
of  lli1^  fldvcrtleeinent. 

Public  Opinion  Book  Club 

44-60  £..  23d  Street  NewYorK 


&^.t^„*6^.^      EXCHANGC    COUPON 

mmWrd  Kt  onc«  to  Public  Opinion  Book  Club.  44-6<>  Ka«t  I'Sd  St.,  New  Yurk. 

Name 

Street 

C*iTT  AND  State 

Wc  wtll  MOd,  at  the  Mine  llini>,   full   partlcuUr*  of  our   Nrw   Sclenre 
Library  and  oor  Introductory  Half- Price  Offer. 


ir  ■ 


FLORENCE  MORSE 
KINGSLEY'S 

The 
l^esurrection 

of 

Miss  Cynthia 

is  in    its 

THIRD  EDITION 

"When  the  book  is  closed  there  comes 
the  consciousness  that  life  is  sweeter  and 
one*s  aspirations  more  exalted  because  of 
the  reading.** 

Baltimore  Sim, 

"A  channingly  wholesome  and  heart- 
ening story.  It  is  better  than  a  phsrsician. 
It  is  printed  sunshine  and  fresh  air.'* 

New  Orleans  Picayune. 

DODD.    MEAD    &    COMPANY. 
Publishers    -    -     New  York. 
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An  Instantaneous  Success 


Barbara  Winslow,  Rebel 


BY  ELIZABETH  ELU5 


Barbara:  Jthtr  U  jtur/i  ft  tttfrnj  imithifiic^'ti  mti, 
and  wl  wt  fi^mUnm  a^  onf  ctpftd  with  or 
liiU^ilnt.^'—Erwkiytk  Standfird-  Vni<m. 


^'liiirAtta  iit  att  all  a  ring  i'lHiturf  a  giH  hf 
hrfUf  Itfor/^.  turttf  nytirit^  hifjft  rrmrf^qf^  t*-fnyi* 
tt^rfip*/\  find /inii^imtfitnj  tni)(/d^  und  gaalltitit." 


JTI  A  girl  who  masquerades  in  man's  attire,  fights  a  duel  %vilh  a 
J^  King's  oAicer,  disamiing  him  and  then  falls  desperately  in  lave 
with  himp  is  the  heroine  of  this  charming  tale.  Barbara  is  an  cn^ 
chanting  creature^  whether  in  petticoats  or  doublets  and  hose.  Her 
acquaintance  is  well  worth  making. 


*^IiartMita  Is  Onr  t^f  the  rrto^t  trinwrin'  of  thi 


"'^HtTf  i*  IttirfHird  miniloft\  fOff'i'ffiJtfi  and,/fckff, 
light'htiirt*-il  itttti  tjttif,  fitd  dtirintj  in  fftf^^ /tityi 


Tlie  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  England  and  the  time,  the  evil   days 
following  the  overthrow  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 


*".-t  ttfiry  of  ititfttue  intfr^xt.  Thf  nufhar  fut^ 
iHiidf  for  htr*ei/  a  natm  bu  H  f^  i*^  envied  i/t 
tht  li/frnry  WQtid.'^ 


friffid      Aftii  yttJ'i'  lUifhard  ttfintrhfd  all  tifvin 


The  story  justifies  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  binding.  71) e  cover 
design  has  rare  beauty  and  warmth  of  coloring.  It  is  striking  and 
unusual. 


niustrated  by 


Rae,  $1.50 


PUBLISHERS 


DODD,    MEAD   AND    COMPANY 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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"It  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this 
publication." 

— Boston  Transcript 


CLARK  LEWIS 

ORIGINAL  JOURNALS 

OF  THE 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
EXPEDITION,  1804-06 

EX>ITED  WITH  INTRODUCTION.  NOTES  AND  INDEX.  BY 

REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES,  LL.D. 

Editor  of  "The  Jesuit  RelatioiH  and  Allied  Documents/*  "  Early  Western  Travels,**  etc. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
PUBLISHED  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  first  and  only  complete  publication  of  the  Journals  of  the  Elxpedidon, 
just  as  they  were  kept  by  these  intrepid  explorers.  TTiey  constitute  a 
striking  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  famous  land  voyagers,  whose  labors  / 
proved  of  such  vast  import  to  the  growth  of  the  nation.  /  ^ 

"  A  magnificent  contribution  to  Americana.     No  library  of  serious  pretensions,     /    ^^ 
public  or  private,  can  well  afford  to  do  without  this  work,  which  is  destined  to     / 
occupy  a  place  among  the  most  important  sources  of  American  history.**  /    dodd.  mbad 

—Chicago  Evening  PosL    /„^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „  y^ 

"  This,  the  centennial  year  of  the  expedition,  is  a  peculiarly  fitting     /\ 

I    •  **       r%      /        T^  /   /  -'*'      ^  *"^  interested  in 

time  for  the   Journals   to  appear.  — Boston  Transcript  /    the  Lewis  and  ciark 

Journals.    Please  send 
^^^^^^^"^^■^^■^■"  nie  full  information 

about  it,  with  prices,  etc. 

We  have  prepared  an  elaborate  prospectus,  which  will  be 

sent  free  if  you  write  for  iL  tB^^  /  Name 

/  A  ddress - 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY   / 

PUBUSHERS.  NEW  YORK  / 

/      •• .•.•......•...••••••••••  • 
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FIGURES 


FACTS 


There  are  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclo- 
paedia in  the  English  language. 

There  are  10,000  more  biographies  than  in  any  other. 

The  various  departments  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  separately,  would  make  200 
average  size  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  illustrations  alone  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  bound  together,  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary.    Altogether,  in 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

there  are  20  volumes,  containing  16,328  pages,  67,097  titles,  20,600,000  words,  700  fdll-page  illustra« 
iions,  besides  over  seven  thousand  illustrations  in  the  text  There  are  100  full-page  oolorad  plates, 
400  duotints,  and  300  maps  and  charts,  making  a  complete  atlas  of  the  world. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 
There  is  not  '^as  dry  as  an  encyclopaedia"  article  in  the  entire  work. 

The  arrangement  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  so  simple  and  complete,  an  answer  can 
be  found  on  any  question  without  an  instant's  loss  of  time. 

Everyone  knows  the  value  of  having  an  encyclopaedia  to-day ;  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 
b  the  ^est  and  the  most  recent  in  existence  at  the  present  time.    We  want  you  to  compare  it  with  any  other. 

The  matter  of  price  need  not  trouble  anybody. 


Thb  Coupon  Is  Worth  Two  Interesting  Books,  Free  ^^  ^^ 

On«  is  tti^  famous  45-cent  Qutsfian  Bdok,  which  concsms  erery-dair  qnestions  you  oaght  to  know  how  to         O    jl      ^  ^S^ 
Lis^wer,  bae  half  of  whidi  you  probably  c:innot  answer  ofT-hand.    This  little  book  is  to  show  the  useful-      ^^     "^     X'Jaf^'* 


tK^&  ajbdipractKabUiiy  ot  Uie  foremost  encyclDpzdia  in  existence  to-day. 

The  other  book  eoniains  pag^es  descriptive  of  Ttit  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  speamea 
fta£;eiL^  f-Lc-iiiinile  ilTu'»tr;4MoTis  trom   tlic  New  Intern acional,  sliowing  the  work's  scope,  and  the 
^^f  f^ymeni  pLad  by  wliitih  odq  caji  secure  liiisgrtiii  ivork  without  a  large  initial  expenditure.        l< 

Tr  will  Fa  Ice  yoii  l^s»  than  a  minute  to  ^tl  b  the  coiipoD.    Mail  it  and  you  will  receive 
AE  ^iice  thf'^e  tvo  valuable  bcK^ks, 


City      ^y^V4^^ 

To    anyone    siii»«  ^K^«   J^4^^ 
Acrlblntf  to  The     ^  .oV  J^-no^V^' 
»  this  adver.   ^^c^^ff^^^^      .•  * 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  171  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  ^"  -yone  .ob. 

New  Internatlooal   In   response  to 

tis«ni«iit  wllhia    30  days  after  Its   appear*      ^  >  ^  ^    - 

ance,  we  will  send  an  Extrm  Vatame  Free,      '^  j^j*j!^^^ 
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Schools  and  Colleges 
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/National 
Cathedral    School 


^  FOR   GIRLS  ^ 

Fireproof  SuiUirtg. 

Parkof  40  acres.     Utiri vailed  advantages 

in    nnisic   and   an.     Certificate  admits   to 

College.     Special  courses, 

MiM  BANGS  nnd  Miss  WHlTON,  Principals, 

mu  S\.  Albmn,  Wublnfton,  0,  C, 


Hollins   Instftute,  Vfrgttiia 

llittiMiTArd  in  ii^j 

L  tAbliluliirfl  whi^:h  ]>ijltits  Ijj  Jtii  p^.ti  history  uf  6]  yCiwi  Vi  i^- 
I  suTimcc  and  ifuU3.nt<^F  uf  future  efficiency.     FacuKy.  13  eriillf- 
j  oienAiii]  as  LadieiiH     t^arijlimrnt  ^^j  pupilst    frjird  yev  ■a[:>cii'> 
Sept,  i^p  x¥*5-     t''"'  c*xaJo£ue.  addrcu 

MISS   HATTY  L,  COCitfi,  Fr«lfient.  HdUni,  Vi. 


ABBOT  ACADE.MY  ^Sgf/i' 

G^ad^mle,  4?leotive  an^^  ci'Mefftf  preparatory  courses  for^irls. 
Fine  situaikm  and  buitdiiiiffs.  Cotnplete  nritt4crn  equipment. 
Tennis,  basket  tmll,  field  hrtckey,  golf,  riding*  Ptrsona]  at- 
icDlion  o£  tqachers^    Address    '  Abbot  AcsMfcm^. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estatr  l^OOO  feet  above  $ea  leret., 
girls  are  given  an  oacdoor  life,  a  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  chosen 
faculty.     For  cetalogne  address. 

MUa  MIR  a  H.  hall,  PrlnclpAt, 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


rOR    1 1  ZV  EARS 

60  VS  l»ve  Men  lr>lB»d  ta  ht  M£N 
jD  the  bell  lente  %f 

The  Bingham  School 

ASHEVILLE  PLATEAP 

MILITARY 

HIOKLT    COfiliiHPXD    BT 

AFUY  OFFlCtaS   ANI> 

AKMY    [M8PMCTOfl9 

Am  at  Pftfroni,! c  Wideit  in  iht  aft(l1l» 

€OL.  Kr  BIKQKAIt,,  Aaf*^ 
_^^  m.  F.  D.  «*  4 


Massachusetts,  Natick 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOI 


A  cullcct  preparatory  schocfl  tor  fin]^.   CMAUt^ur-iriA 


'Al 


Ci»NANT  Pud  Mi-i^  HIGRHnV,  Irlm  1[.;4. 


'PP 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

A  tchoolfor  boyti-  High  and  dry  loc^tioiK  l,a;»  r.^t' jU-&»  N4 
i^ymn^isiLiin.  Scholarvhipi*  A  vi^orow*  >lIuioI  liie.  Anierio 
iJcaU.  JJcficripttve  p^imphlei,  'v^ilh  many  ciiircliilly  cxecat? 
fiiiUpagt;  lllustratLonAf  «ci;l  free  on  Tcquef<l, 

Di.  GL  R,  WHITE.  Piijidp*l  We!l«liT  H^k  Mt 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYSi 

Location^  2:  nnles  from  New  York,  unfivalled  for  he.iUJi  pud  beauty.  A  school  where  personal  guiibtii.e  irt 
study  is  .1  speebl  feature  ■  where  home-life  atij  schooUlife  work  together  in  buildint^  up  the  boy  s  uitelkcl 
arid  character.    Two  distinct  but  affiliated  schools— Lower  school^  boys  8  to  13  ye:irs,  prepares  rbr  Upper ; 

Up|ier  School,  boys   14  to  18  years,  prepares 
for  4.0 1  lege,  Miieutifjc  school  or  business. 


'Ill 


^p 


II 


joa 


AthVptlr  BfM.  tSfntilMhnm,  mirit*iiT  drill,  WriU  ( 
booklcf.  '-K»i»|r.]«y  i^hwiL  ll<  Llle,  M«t(ir?d  tl 
filral*,"  ntjil  tiiil.^ipir  \K 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  A.M.,  H«dnui»er, 
Enex  Felli,  New  Jener 
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College  Songs 

This  collection,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  copies 
have  already  been  sold,  has  done  more  to  scatter  smi^  *s,  to 
brighten  dull  hours  and  enliven  happy  ones  than  any  song 
book  ever  published.  Here  are  jolly  songs,  nonsense 
songs,  convivial  songs,  plantation  melodies,  serenades, 
songs  of  rollicking  swagger  and  songs  of  tender  sentiment 
touched  with  the  rosy  tint  of  youth. 

Without  raisins  the  price,  low  as  it  is,  or  taking:  out  one  number, 
twenty-eight  favorites  have  been  added,  including  the  famous 
Stem  Song,  Bohunkus,  The  Pope,  Bring  the  Wagon  Home  John,  Little 
9^^  ?^^.-^^*^''  S*^®  *  Oone,  Let  Her  Cio,  Landlord  Fill  the  Flowing 
Bowl,  The  Yale  Boola  Song,  and  the  bebt  five  of  Foster's  Melodies, 
making  an  unrivalled  collection  of  113  songs.  The  book  belongs  ori 
every  piano,  in  every  house  wherever  ''good  fellows  get  together  " 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  so  CENTS. 
OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  6i  Mason  Street,  BOSTON. 


HERBERT  DELAND  WILLIAMS 
S^M3)K-HMSM3)K(DVERS?S 

NQlMADI5QNAVENEWMDRK^m'1236C5RAMEFa 


EXAMPLES  FURNISHED 


UPON  APPLICATION 


CATONJ 


If  Vo«  mm  Trench  Books  r„A":in> 

tion- School  Books,    SUndard   Books.  Novels,   etc.- 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ^'''^" 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
HEW  YORK.    Catalo:<ue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


Ror  Any  BooVc  on  EartK     ' 
Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free.  CONNKAUT,  OHIO.    I 


I  FouRTEFNTH  Ybar.     Catidtd,  susrgesf  Jve 


lit hnrC     Critldaa,  litrrary  and  technicaf  Revlsioir, 
UlllUlU    P^"^/'^'*  hMoty  Disposal;  MSS.  of  all 


P"  ... 

kinds^  prose  and  verse.    Isstructioi. 

Rrftrencfs:     Mary  Wilkins  Freeman, 


HEW 


HANDSmnXY  BOUND 


IMPORTATIONS  BOOKS 

At  Moderate  Prieca 
nOENCn  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

J.  W.  BOUTON 

(Established  in  1857) 

10  l¥e8t  2Stli  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  :  2454  Madison  Square 


Qj  TJ  TJ  the  announcement  of  the  New  Science 
t3  JI^  JIL  Library  on  another  page  in  this  issue, 
and  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
"Some  V^onders  of  Science'*  to  the  Public  Opinion 
Book  Clab,  44  East  33rd  Street,    New  York. 


A'  __.„„., 

■   I  y  VllUlls     Howe.  W.  D.  Howells.  Mrs.  L.  C.  MouU 

^  ^  ^  ton,  Thos.  N.  Page,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  WM.  A.  DREHSER, 
Mention  7be  Bookman.      R.  3,  4M  Broadwsy,  CaabridgC  Msss. 


Typewriting 

Q  Manuscripts  of  any  size  and  nature  neatljr 

and  accurately  typewritten  at  a  very  moderate 

rate.     Only  expert  work. 

^  Book  MS.  at  special  rates.     Technical  MS. 

revision. 

Q  For  card  of  rates  and  fuO  information,  address 

H.  S.,   care   <rf  The    Bookman,    372    Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York. 
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Holds  America's  Highest  Prize 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Finest  in  the 
World 

46 


HIGHEST 

AWARDS  IN 

EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


Sold  in  ^-Ib.  and  jj^-lb.  Cant 
Firi.1.    1¥K10BT 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Umited 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Sr    NCERIAN 

^^asSC  STEEL  PENS 

over  fifty  years  


^ 


10 
w  - 


td5  pen  CO.  _ 


5 


Select  a  pen  for  your  writing 

from  a  sample  card  of  12  pens, 

for  all   styles    of  writing 

Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cts«  in  postage 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HEADACHE 

is  the  brain's  cry 
for    pliospFiates 


Every  effort  of  Iho  body  consumes 
phosphates.  When  the  supply  is  less 
than  the  demand,  derangement  takes 
place  and  headache  follows. 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

is  the  ideal  preparation  for  brain- 
workers.  Supi>lie8  phosphates  in  a 
form  readily  assimilated,  promptly 
relieving  headache,  nervousness  and 
insomnia. 

Paniphlet  coatalnlns  full  InfoniMtioa 
■wiled  free  oo  request. 

If  your  druggist  can*t  supply  you,  s«nd  ascts. 
to  RuMFORD  Chemical  Works,  J-37,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  sample  bottle  postage  paid. 


IE  ANY  DEALER 

ir  OFFERS  YOU 

A  SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR 


THE 


Merci  f  IttNj  JJc 

SiU  £4lr  . 

Prke.  _  

BUTTOM 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

I  nAtf^OftlHC  NAME  AND  THE 
LUUK  MOULDED  RUBBER  BUTTOII 

QKOROK  PnO«T  Co..  MAKBRS.  BOSTON.  MASS.,U.SJL 
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Owing  to  a  combination  of  unusual 
circumstances  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  publication  of  Part 
X\  .  of  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic" 
until  the  April  number. 


We  were  greatly  delighted  last  month 
on  reading  the  following  paragraph  in 
our  veracious  contemporary,  The  Critic : 

Mr.  \V.  W.  Story,  the  American  sculptor, 
has  come  to  America,  and  will  take  a  studio 
in  New  York,  intending  to  divide  his  time 
hereafter  between  that  city  and  Rome,  where 
he  has  for  so  many  years  made  his  home. 
Some  years  ago  Mr,  Story  published  a  most 
delightful  volume  of  recollections.  He  has 
lived  such  a  full  life,  however,  since  then  that 
he  could  easily  write  another  volume  of  equal 
interest.  Mr.  Story's  most  famous  contribu- 
tion to  literature  is  his  poem,  "Cleopatra", 
which  has  been  recited  as  often  as  Longfel- 
low's **Building  of  the  Ship." 

This  information  gave  us  especial  pleas- 
ure, because  we  had  been  labouring  under 
the  impression  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Story 
died  eleven  years  ago — in  1895.  The 
newspapers  which  published  obituary  no- 
tices of  him  at  that  time  were  evidently 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  delusion 
must  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Story,  and  who  wrote  a 
life  of  him,  in  which  the  poet  and  sculp- 
tor's lamented  death  is  chronicled.  Or 
can  it  be  that  our  friend  The  Critic  some- 
times nods,  just  the  same  as  we  do,  and 
that  the  grentleman  who  is  coming  to  New 
York  is  not  Mr.  William  Wetmore  Story, 
but  Mr.  Waldo  Story? 


There  is  to  be  a  new  Kipling  book  next 
October.     It    will    be    called    Puck    of 
Pook's    Hill,    and     will 
A  New  be  a  volume  of  children's 

Kipling  stories.      The    principal 

Book  characters  are  some  Eng- 

lish children  to  whom 
Puck  appears  one  summer  afternoon  as 
they  play  in  the  pleasant  meadows.  Puck 
and  the  children  become  great  friends. 
The  fairy  grants  them  supernatural  pow- 
ers, and  knights  and  ladies  appear  and  de- 
port themselves  in  a  manner  to  delight 
the  heart  of  childhood.  These  stories  are 
said  to  show  something  of  the  fanciful 
vein  of  "They".  Kipling,  by  the  way,  is 
now  on  his  annual  visit  to  South  Africa 
to  the  estate  presented  to  him  by  Cecil 
Rhodes. 


The  plight  in  which  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow  finds  himself  as  the  outcome  of 

his  attempt  to  add  to  the 
The  Plight  of  literature  of  exposure,  is 
Mr.  Poultney  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
Bigelow  calls     for     less     censure 

than  commiseration.  Mr. 
Bigelow  first  caught  the  public  attention 
a  good  many  years  ago  by  exploiting  the 
fact  that  he  had  once  been  a  schoolmate 
of  the  present  German  Kaiser.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  two  were  ever  exactly 
bosom  friends,  sharing  each  other's  se- 
cret thoughts  and  aspirations  as  well  as 
their  steins  of  beer  and  their  portions  of 
gdnsebrust  and  wurst;  but  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  readers  somehow  got  that  impres- 
sion, and  the  belief  gave  piquancy  to  what 
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he  wrote  about  the  picturesque  monarch. 
If  all  accounts  be  true,  the  Kaiser  him- 
self on  one  occasion  in  Berlin  very  decid- 
edly refused  to  recognize  Mr.  Bigelow's 
claims  upon  his  notice;  but  that  is  an- 
other story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  au- 
thor of  The  Kaiser  and  His  Neighbors 
gradually  acquired  a  sort  of  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  historical  matters,  and 
he  often  figured  as  a  lecturer  before  uni- 
versity audiences,  receiving  finally  a 
definite  appointment  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  an  unlucky  moment,  he  un- 
dertook to  write  a  searching  expose  of 
our  governmental  mismanagement  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  his  elaborate  narra- 
tive in  the  Independent  was  widely  read, 
and  really  gave  the  public  something  of 
a  shock.  Then  came  Scretary  Taft's  dis- 
section of  Mr.  Bigelow's  charges,  and 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bigelow  before 
a  Senate  Committee,  where  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  cut  a  pitiable  figure,  es- 
saying the  role  of  martyr  very  ineffec- 
tively. The  one  thing  that  most  dis- 
credited his  "reveb.tions"  was  not  Secre- 
tary Taft's  denials,  nor  even  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bigelow  had  spent  only  twenty-eight 
hours  on  the  Isthmus,  but  rather  the  ob- 
vious attempt  in  his  article  to  gull  casual 
readers  into  thinking  that  his  stay  there 
had  been  much  longer.  This  was  clearly 
a  suggestio  falsi;  and  the  exposure  of  it 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Bigelow's 
whole  case.  Now  he  has  sent  his  cheque 
for  $i,ooo  to  Colonel  Henry  Watterson, 
that  sum  to  be  forfeited  if  the  Bigelow 
charges  should  be  proven  false.  This 
cheque  business  is,  of  course,  essentially 
on  a  par  with  Mr.  Bigelow's  heroic  will- 
ingness to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  on 
bread  and  water  by  the  stem  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Colonel  Watterson  is  not  going 
into  the  business  of  investigating  condi- 
tions on  the  Isthmus.  If  he  did,  he  would 
have  to  spend  a  good  many  times  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  cheque.  More- 
over, Mr.  Bigelow  ought  to  know  that 
when  grave  charges  such  as  his  are  made, 
the  onus  probandi  is  upon  the  maker 
of  the  charges.  No  one,  at  least  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  is  obliged  to  prove  a 
negative.  Ana  so,  Mr.  Bigelow's  thou- 
sand dollars  are  as  safe  as  his  censorial 
reputation  is  dannge<l.  He  has  lost  his 
lectureship  at  the  Boston  University,  and 


nothing  that  he  writes  hereafter  will  be 
taken  very  seriously. 


Now,  we  should  hardly  have  referred 
to  this  affair  did  it  not  suggest  some  re- 
marks that  have  a  general  application. 
We  see  here  illustrated  the  harm  which 
may  be  done  to  an  admirable  cause  by  the 
bad  judgment  of  its  supporters.  For  our 
part,  we  have  little  doubt  that  most  of 
Mr.  Bigelow's  statements  about  Isthmian 
conditions  are  practically  true.  Every- 
thing goes  to  show  that  the  Panama 
Canal  has  so  far  been  prolific  in  actual 
and  potential  scandal.  The  drastic 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  withdrawal  of  various  en- 
gineers, the  uncovering  of  jobs  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  Congressional  investigation,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  ten  million  dollars 
without  any  apparently  valuable  results 
and  without  a  strict  accounting,  the  un- 
favourable reports  which  are  brought 
from  the  Isthmus  by  everyone  who  visits 
it,  and  the  curious  reticence  observed 
with  regard  to  it  by  leading  experts  in 
engineering,  are  all  unpleasantly  sug- 
gestive. Furthermore,  Mr.  Bigelow's 
photographs,  at  least,  can  not  be  refuted, 
and  these  show  most  unfavourable  and 
unsanitary  conditions  to  exist.  American 
labourers  refuse  to  work  on  the  Canal; 
and  the  force  there  is  largely  made  up 
of  Chinese  and  Jamaica  negroes.  Again, 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  Mr.  Bige- 
low to  spend  any  great  amount  of  time 
upon  the  Isthmus  itself  for  the  purposes 
of  his  investigation.  There  is  plenty  of 
first-hand  information  to  be  had  right 
here  in  New  York  from  those  who  have 
examined  carefully  what  is  being  done  at 
Panama.  But  just  because  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  a  little  disingenuous  about  the  length 
of  his  sojourn,  and  because  he  happened 
carelessly  to  mistake  a  steam-shovel  for 
a  dredging-machine,  his  whole  report  has 
been  discredited  in  the  public  mind. 


This  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of 
how  we  have  all  of  late  been  educated  up 
to  a  high  standard  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
posures. We  want  documentary  evidence, 
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swom  testimony,  and  official  records ;  and 
most  persons  nowadays  who  set  out  to 
publish  an  expose  are  careful  to  provide 
themselves  with  these  necessary  weapons 
of  defense.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  before  printing  Miss  Ida  Tarbeirs 
widely  read  personal  sketch  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  last  summer,  the  owners  of 
the  magazine  in  which  it  appeared  ac- 


cumulated an  immense  mass  of  material 
to  be  used  in  case  they  should  be  made 
the  defendants  in  a  libel  suit.  And  Mr. 
Russell,  in  his  exposure  of  the  Beef  Trust 
has  also  in  reserve  a  perfect  arsenal  of 
testimony  taken  by  the  courts  and  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  Bigelow  should  have  been  equally 
scientific  and  forehanded,  and  should  not 
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have  allowed  the  old-fashioned  journal- 
istic method  to  dominate  his  pen  in  even 
so  much  as  a  line  of  what  he  wrote. 


ion ;  but  as  one  grows  older  a  certain  tol- 
erant cynicism  becomes  almost  as  inevita- 
ble in  literary  matters  as  in  all  else  which 
concerns  the  actualities  of  human  life. 


The  mention    of    how    liberally    Mr. 
Bigelow  exploited  his  schoolboy  associa- 
tions   with    the    German 
On  Kaiser  leads  us  to  reflect 

Constructing  upon  the  rather  flimsy 
"Reminiscences.**  fabric  of  so  many  alleged 
"personal  reminiscences" 
which  are  given  to  the  public  from  time 
to  time.  We  fancy  that  most  persons  who 
write  up  their  recollections  of  the  great 
and  good  men  whom  they  have  intimately 
known  are  apt  to  forget  to  draw  any 
definite  line  between  the  things  which 
they  remember  to  have  observed  them- 
selves and  the  things  which  they  happen 
to  have  read.  The  classic  instance  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Albert  Vandam*s  Englishman  in 
Paris,  This  book  was  almost  professedly 
a  humbug;  yet,  on  the  whole,  in  a  large 
sense  it  represented  the  truth,  and  we  im- 
agine that  it  is  quite  as  accurate  as  many 
otlier  books  of  higher  standing.  We  used 
to  know  a  popular  man  of  letters  (now 
dead)  who  was  famous  for  his  ability  to 
turn  out  personal  impressions  of  almost 
anybody.  When  Victor  Hugo  died,  this 
gentleman  wrote  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  deceased  poet  entitled  **My  Recol- 
lections of  Victor  Hugo."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  happen  to  know  that  he  had 
never  seen  Victor  Hugo  but  once,  and 
that  was  for  the  space  of  about  five  min- 
utes when  he  sat  next  him  on  the  top  of  a 
Parisian  omnibus.  Likewise,  he  came  out 
very  strong  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick;  whereas  his  intercourse 
with  the  Emperor  could  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  called  a  close  one. 
Standing  on  a  railway  platform  in  a  re- 
mote country  district,  the  Emperor  (then 
Crown  Prince),  who  was  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  had  once  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion about  the  arrival  of  a  certain  train ; 
yet  on  this  very  tenuous  foundation,  our 
ingenious  friend  was  able  to  erect  an  im- 
posing structure  of  anecdote,  impression, 
and  opinion  with  regard  to  *'Unser 
Fritz."  It  is  rather  a  pity  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house  in  this  fash- 


It  seems    as  if    almost    every    second 
American  author  whose  death  we  have  re- 
corded  during  the  past 
imigg  few   years   had    for   the 

TT       J  last  part  of  his  life  chos- 

Harraden.  j^      , 

en  London  as  a  perma- 
nent place  of  residence. 
For  example,  there  were  Harold  Frederic, 
Stephen  Crane,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Bret 
Harte,  and  only  a  month  or  so  ago,  Hen- 
ry Harland.  One  reason  that  authors 
have  given  for  this  self-expatriation  is 
that  they  have  found  in  London  an  at- 
mosphere better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
creative  work.  But,  perhaps,  their  choice 
is  aLso  guided  by  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  in  England  literary  men  and  women 
have  a  closer  social  tie  than  they  do  in 
America.  This  applies  not  only  to  writers 
who  have  already  achieved  reputations, 
but  also  to  the  young  author  who  finds 
open  to  him  the  doors  of  many  hospitable 
houses.  Such  a  home  is  that  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Harraden,  who  is  well  known 
for  her  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
modest  ''first  book"  of  the  beginner.  But 
Miss  Harraden's  environment  is  only  in 
part  literary.  Herself,  a  good  amateur 
musician,  she  surrounds  herself  with 
musical  people,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional. Then,  too,  she  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  English  politics  and  at  her 
home  one  meets  men  and  women  who  are 
taking  active  parts  in  public  affairs. 


There  is  no  better  mirror  of  a  certain 
side  of  British  taste  in  the  early  part  of 

the  last  century  than  the 
The  Literature  quaint  books  which  have 
of  American  come  down  to  us  about 
Sport.  life  in   London  and  the 

various  sports  which 
England -then  held  so  high  in  esteem. 
Literature  has  few  figures  more  gro- 
tesque than  Pierce  Egan,  who  was 
once  a  great  man  in  his  way,  whose 
Boxiana  was  held  to    be    the    authoritv 
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on  matters  pugilistic,  and  whose  Ad- 
ventures of  Tom  and  Jerry  is  said  to  have 
furnished  Dickens  with  the  hint  for  The 
Pickivick  Papers.  Boxiana,  with  its 
strange  and  uncouth  jargon  and  its  fre- 
quent introductions  of  all  sorts  of  vapid 
and  atrocious  verse  made  up  of  bad  pun- 
ning and  bombastic  allusions  to  the 
prowess  of  the  British  arm,  may  be  said 
to  have  established  a  certain  low  level  for 
the  literature  of  English  sport.  You  find 
types  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  the 
sporting  press  all  through  the  novels  of 
Thackeray,  and  they  are  not  exactly  edi- 
fying. When  Thackeray  wished  to  point 
out  an  intellect  of  a  low  order  he  was 
wont  to  picture  its  owner  seated  in  a  pub- 
lic house  spelling  out  in  the  columns  of 
BelTs  Life  an  account  of  the  recent  fistic 
engagement  between  Black  Sambo  and 
the  Tutbury  Pet.  These  accounts  are 
made  up  of  a  meaningless,  obsolete  and 
almost  unintelligible  argot.  Every  other 
word  is  "the  claret,"  "the  mawleys," 
"the  dukes,"  "the  potato  trap,"  "the 
bread  basket,"  "napping  it,"  "milling  on 
the  retreat,"  "the  paint  pot,"  "the  ruby," 
"fibbing."  Here  is  the  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle,  which  we  are  picking 
out  quite  casually  from  the  chronicles  of 
that  time  preserving  the  italics  of  the 
original. 

First  round — The  hero  of  the  shof^board 
took  measure  in  such  quick  time  and  went  on 
with  his  work  so  hard  that  the  Nonpareil  came 
in  for  a  ground  suit.  Upon  Randall's  being 
floored,  the  steel  bar  fraternity  were  as  much 
up  in  the  stirrups,  as  when  a  sudden  general 
mourning  comes  upon  them.  They  chevied 
with  delight. 

Second — Randall  was  now  three  sheets  in 
the  wind.  The  man  of  cloth  was  as  dexterous 
as  a  cutter  out  and  he  sezvcd  up  Jack.  This 
success  over  the  prime  Irish  lad  gave  a  sort  of 
lunatic  joy  to  the  body  of  snips. 

Third — Instead  of  Wood  proving  only  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man,  according  to  the  old 
chaunt,  his  goodness  was  so  great  that  he  was 
more  like  eighteen  snips  combined  together. 
"Go  it  Jemmy,"  was  the  cry.  "Leave  not  a 
remnant  of  his  greatness  untouched."  Wood, 
it  is  true  again  commenced  well;  but  Jack  was 
just  awaking  from  his  lushy  stupor,  etc. 


To  a  certain  extent  one  can  find  the  in- 
heritance of  this  taste  in  certain  journals 
which  are  printed  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day,  notably  in  the  sheet  which  is 


known  popularly  as  "The  Pink  'un."  For 
years  the  method  of  writing  the  Ameri- 
can sporting  press  was  of  a  very  little 
higher  order.  The  reading  of  the  sport- 
ing reporter  of  twenty  years  ago  w^as  as 
a  rule  confined  to  such  publications  as  the 
Neiv  York  Clipper  and  The  Poliee  Ga- 
zette. Amateur  sport  was  comparatively 
ignored  because  sporting  writers  in  gen- 
eral had  little  or  no  conception  of  what 
amateur  sport  meant.  It  was  not  until  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  ago  that  it  was 
thought  that  there  could  be  a  possible  de- 
mand  for  the  work  of  a  man  who  would 
write  of  athletics  like  a  gentleman  and  for 
a  gentleman.  Today  there  are  a  dozen  or 
so  doing  this  and  doing  it  exceptionally 
well.  One  does  not  need  to  have  a  keen 
interest  in  the  subject  itself  to  read  the 
periodical  contributions  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Walter  Camp  and  Mr.  Ralph  Paine. 
But  the  pioneer  in  this  cause  is  Mr.  Cas- 
par Whitney,  w^ho  was  the  first  to  show 
that  if  a  man  is  a  reporter  of  sporting 
events  and  knows  his  Addison  and  his 
Thackeray,  what  he  writes  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  Back  in  the  later  eighties 
Mr.  Whitney  started  a  little  paper  called 
The  Week's  Sport,  which  was  a  revela- 
tion to  college  alumni  and  undergradu- 
ates of  that  time.  Early  in  the  nineties  he 
became  associated  with  the  staflF  of  Har- 
per's Weekly,  and  during  the  ten  years 
that  he  was  associated  with  that  paper 
his  weekly  comment  did  as  much  towards 
the  maintenance  of  clean  conditions  in 
college  athletics  as  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  the  Faculty  Advisory  Boards.  In 
1900  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  The 
Outing  Magazine. 


It  is  his  systematic  method  of  work,  or 
rather  his  systematic  insistence  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vacation,  that  has  enabled 
Mr.  Whitney  to  find  time  from  the  grind 
of  periodical  journalism  for  the  writing 
of  his  several  books,  the  latest  of  which, 
Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  People,  recently 
came  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ners.  During  three  months  of  every  year 
he  leaves  the  lights  of  Broadway  far  be- 
hind him  and  seeks  out  the  less  travelled 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  Confession 
which  precedes  Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle 
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People,  he  speaks  of  "the  underlying  mo- 
tive" which  prompts  his  journeys  as  be- 
ing the  "flight  of  a  spirit  that  would  be 
free  from  the  crying  newsboys  and  the 
pressure  of  conventions;  in  a  word — the 
lust  of  adventure."  It  is  this  lust  of  ad- 
venture that  has  taken  him  so  often  to 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  and  which,  as 
is  recorded  in  his  latest  book,  sent  him 
into  the  wondrous  Far  East,  into  India, 
Sumatra,  Malav,  and  Siam. 


There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the 
gravity  with  which  the  announcement  is 
made  that  at  last  there  is 
cleared  up  the  mystery 
of  the  authorship  of  The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter  s 
Wife,  Mrs.  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright's  anonymity  was  at  best 
only  half-anonymity.  Almost  everybody 
in   touch    with    literary    and    publishing 


Concerning 
Anonymities 


MABEL     OSGOOD    WRIGHT 


CASPAR    WHITNEY 

circles  were  quite  aware  of  the  writer's 
identity  from  the  first.  Mrs.  Wright's 
reason  for  not  having  her  name  on  the 
title  page  was  that  she  had  grown  heartily 
tired  of  having  each  new  work  from  her 
pen  greeted  with  the  monotonous  verdict 
of  "Another  one  of  Mrs.  Wright's  charm- 
ing nature  books." 


The  appearance  of  Mr.  James  Corbett, 
the  pugilist,  in  the  title-role  of  Cashel 

Byron  s  Profession  has 
James  J.  been  received  with  a  sort 

Corbett  and  of  shocked  fluttering  by 

Bernard  Shaw,     the  devotees  of  Bernard 

Shaw.  That  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prize-fighter  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  by  the  hero  of  numer- 
ous prize-fights  would  seem  to  most 
minds  a  piece  of  realism  worthy  at  least 
of  respectful  consideration.  But  all  the 
pseudo-Shawites  and  a  few  of  the  real 
ones  appear  to  think  the  experiment  a 
species  of  sacrilege.    Shaw  himself  would 
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probably  grin  at  it  and  be  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise — most  pleased  of  all,  per- 
haps, because  it  shocked  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers.^  Regarded  dispassionately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  inherent  reason  for  un- 
favourable criticism.  If  Mr.  Shaw  chose 
to  make  the  hero  of  his  book  a  "profes- 
sional pug,"  why  should  not  the  part  be 
taken  by  the  same  sort  of  person?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiment  is  amply 
justified  in  its  results.  We  went  to  the 
play  prepared  to  scoflF,  but  remained  there 
to  admire;  for  Mr.  Corbett  is  really  a 
[very  competent  stock  actor.     He  is  per- 


JAMES    J.    CORBETT, 

Playing    Cashel    Byron    in    the    Dramatisation 
of  the  Shaw   Novel. 

fectly  easy,  natural,  and  spontaneous  on 
the  stage,  and  he  carried  oflF  the  part 
with  a  zest  that  was  quite  refreshing. 
He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self immensely,  and  he  made  his  audience 
share  in  his  enjoyment.  Indeed,  we  should 
say  that  Cashel  Byron  must  have  been 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  that  Mr.  Cor- 
bett is.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  study 
the  audience.  The  general  public  was  not 


largely  represented,  probably  because 
there  is  no  fight  in  the  play,  and  because, 
in  consequence,Mr.  Corbett  has  no  chance 
to  show  himself  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity. The  ordinary  Shaw  worshippers 
were  absent  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Those  who  came 
were  undoubtedly  the  very  strictest  dis- 
ciples of  the  Shaw^  cult;  and  they  came, 
not  because  of  Mr.  Corbett,  but  in  spite 
of  him.  The  curious  anomaly  was  there- 
fore exhibited  of  an  audience  more  pure- 
ly Shawesque  than  any  which  ever  at- 
tended the  presentation  of  Candida  or 
even  of  Man  and  Superman.  Devotion  to 
Shaw  was  thus  most  vividly  exhibited 
even  in  what  was  held  to  be  a  desecration 
of  the  Master. 


In  his  contribution  to  The  Bookman 
series  of  Authors'  Letter  Boxes,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward   W.    Townsend,    a 
A  Suggestion        few  months  ago.  told  of 
to  the  a   certain   very    diffident 

Dickens*  Society  gentleman  who  had  writ- 
ten to  him  to  beg  permis- 
sion to  serve  to  his  friends  just  such 
a  dinner  as  the  novelist  had  described 
in  one  of  his  recent  books.  The 
gentleman  in  question  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  scope  and  ethics  of  literary 
copyright  and  wished  to  be  assured  that 
he  might  carry  out  his  design  without 
fear  of  subsequent  legal  complications. 
This  naive  request  brings  up  naturally 
the  whole  delightful  subject  of  the  feasts 
of  fiction  which,  one  may  be  certain,  have 
done  quite  as  much  to  entertain  as  all  the 
trap  doors,  and  secret  passages,  and  lov- 
ers' bovvers,  and  feats  of  arms.  For  in- 
stance it  might  be  suggested  to  the  Dick- 
ens' Society,  which  has  been  progressing 
merrily  of  late,  and  to  which  every  suc- 
cess must  be  wished,  that  as  pleasant  and 
appropriate  a  manner  as  any  of  keeping 
green  the  great  story  teller's  memory 
would  be  now  and  then  to  sit  down  to  a 
repast  modelled  along  lines  of  Dickensian 
narrative,  in  order  that  by  following  the 
appetite  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  let  us  say,  the 
society  might  be  in  just  the  proper  mood 
for  the  discussion  and  appreciation  of  the 
Pickwickian  philosophy.  Was  it  not  on 
gastronomical  pangs  and  pleasures  that 
Dickens  relied  above  all  for  depicting  the 
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vicious  and  the  virtuous,  and  for  dealing 
out  rewards  and  retribution?  Was 
not  the  summing  up  of  the  infamy 
of  Squeers  the  table  set  for  the  pupils 
of  Dotheboys'  Hall?  Was  not  the 
first  act  of  Scrooge  after  his  change 
of  heart,  due  to  the  visit  of  the  Spirits 
to  send  to  the  poulterers  for  the  prize 
turkey?  "Xot  the  little  prize  turkey,  the 
big  one/' 


And  what  did  Thackeray  ever  write 
more  delightfully  Thackerayan  than  the 
immortal  Ballads  of  the  Bouillebaisse 
with  its  note  of  half  laughter  and  half 
tears?  Serious  minded  persons  will  tell 
you  that  the  turning  point  of  Vanity  Fair 
is  the  Battle  of  W^aterloo,  the  Guards 
beating  against  the  British  Squares,  and 
George  Osborne  ''lying  on  his  face,  dead, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.''    Noth- 
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FLORA    ANNIE    STEEL 

From  a   Painting  by  Adelaide  Webster 

ing  of  the  sort.  How  about  Joe  Sedley's 
Indian  currie,  and  his  disgraceful  con- 
sumption of  food  and  drink  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  and  the  great  banquet  at  Gaunt 
House,  and  the  Httle  souper  at  which 
Rawdon  Crawley,  released  from  the 
sponging  house,  interrupts  Rebecca  and 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne?  Who  that 
knows  Pendennis  does  not  remember  the 
details  of  Pen's  first  literary  dinner  at 
Bungay's,  where  the  repast  was  of  the 
richest  description,  what  Mr.  Wagg 
called  '*of  the  florid  Gothic  style,"  or  for- 
gets the  impression  of  George  Warring- 
ton in  Pump  Court,  with  his  huge  tank- 
ard of  beer  and  his  sizzling  mutton  chops. 
First  of  all  in  recalling  The  Newcomcs 
there  comes  that  picture  of  the  brave, 
kindly  old  Colonel  answering  ''Adsum" 
when  his  name  is  called  and  the  melan- 
choly impression  of  the  long  dark  days 
of  disaster.  But  consider  the  innumer- 
able respectable  British  dinners  in  that 
book.  Think  how  many  times  we  were 
invited  to  the  Park  Lane  Newcomes,  the 
Hobson  Newcomes,  old  Tom  Newcomes, 
the  Pendennises !   How  much  of  the  time 


those  people  must  have  spent  with  knees 
under  somebody  else's  mahogany!  How 
many  hundreds  of  grilled  kidneys  Fred 
Bayham  and  Charles  Honeyman  must 
have  made  way  with  between  various 
midnights  and  dawns. 

*'E.  Nesbit,"  who,  in  her  proper  iden- 
tity, is  Mrs.  Bland,  has  taken  a  new  lit- 
erary tack  and  aims  to  become  a  serious 
novelist.  Her  most  ambitious  work.  The 
Incomplete  Amorist,  will  appear  in  Aug- 
ust. It  is  the  story  of  a  past  master 
of  the  art  of  love-making,  who  at  last  suc- 
cumbs to  a  real  passion.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  Paris,  and  there  is  a  background 
of  social  and  artistic  life. 


The  publication  of   Mrs.   Steel's  new 

volume,  The  Book  of  Mortals,  recalls  the 

success  of  On  the  Face 

of  the  Waters,  which  a[3- 

Mrs.  Steel.  peared  about  nine  years 

ago.    It  was  a  time  when 

Kipling  was  in  the  full 

flush     of     his     first     great     popularity. 


PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

June  27,   1872— February  8,   1906 
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and  Mrs.  Steel's  book  being  a  tale 
of  Indian  life  dealing  with  the  Sepo}' 
Mutiny,  was,  like  every  other  story  of 
India  which  came  out  in  those  days,  im- 
mediately placed  in  contrast  with  the 
work  of  the  "Man  from  Nowhere."  In 
her  case,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  justification,  for  it  is  now  an 
accepted  fact  that  she  and  Kipling  are 


above  all  other  writers  in  the  matter  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  moods  and  the 
mystery  of  the  East.  Since  On  the  Face 
of  the  Waters,  Mrs.  Steel  has  produced  a 
novel,  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord,  and  four 
volumes  of  short  stories,  In  the  Guard- 
ianship of  God,  In  the  Tidezvay,  Tales  of 
the  Pnnjanb,  and  In  the  Permanent  Way, 
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Fleet  Street  that  is  roofed,  though  few 
notice  it,  with  a  network  of  wires."  This 
subject  in  itself  is  of  no  great  importance, 
only  it  recalls  a  certain  celebrated  alterca- 
tion at  a  certain  celebrated  dinner  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis. 

*Is  there  going  to  be  a  new  paper'  asked 
Wenham,  who  knew  perfectly  well ;  but  was 
ashamed  of  his  connection  with  the  press. 

'Bungay  going  to  bring  out  a  paper?'  cried 
Popjoy,  who,  on  the  contrary  was  proud  of 
his  literary  reputation  and  acquaintances.  'You 
must  employ  me.  Mrs.  Bungay,  use  your  in- 
fluence with  him,  and  make  him  employ  me. 
Prose  or  verse — what  shall  it  be?  Novels, 
poems,  or  leading  articles,  begad.  Anything 
or  everything — only  let  Bungay  pay  me,  and 
I'm  ready. — I  am  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bungay, 
begad  now.' 

'It's  to  be  called  The  Small  Beer  Chronicle' 
growled  Wagg.  'and  little  Popjoy  is  to  be  en- 
gaged for  the  infantine  department.' 

'It  is  to  be  called  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
sir.  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you 
with  us,'  Shandon  said. 

Tall  Mall  Gazette— why  Pall  Mall  Gazette,' 
asked  Wagg. 

'Because  the  editor  was  born  at  Dublin,  the 
sub-editor  at  Cork,  because  the  proprietor  lives 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  paper  is  pub- 
lished in  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  Won't  that 
reason  suffice  you,  Wagg?' 


A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Outlook 
contained  a  rather  ponderous  article  about 

"Newspapers  and  Their 
The  Names  Names."      The    writer 

of  pointed  out  that  while  the 

Newspapers  author    of    a    book    has 

even  a  larger  choice  than 
the  parent  of  a  child,  with  a  news- 
paper the  possible  names  are  strangely 
few.  When  the  great  succcess  of  the 
Daily  Mail  stimulated  the  production  of 
another  rival  in  London,  it  was  confident- 
ly wagered  that  the  new  paper  must  have 
Express  in  it :  and  the  organizers  were 
actually  forced  by  the  laws  of  naming  into 
the  final  title  of  Daily  Express.  The  ar- 
ticle quotes  the  notion  of  journalism  ex- 
pressed by  Stevenson,  who  said  that  ev- 
ery journalist  thinks  it  necessary  either 
to  be  in  a  hurry  or  to  seem  in  a  hurry.  The 
Daily  Tele^s^raph,  MaiL  Express,  News, 
the  many  Posts,  even  in  a  inore  dignified 
and  historic  way,  the  Times,  suggest 
something  of  **the  heat  and  labour  of  a 


This  is  not  a  story  of  the  boy  to 
whom    we   gave    verbal    instructions    to 

find  for  us  a  copy  of  the 
The  New  Journal  of  the  de  Gon- 

Medical  courts  and  who  after  a 

Journal  long    period    of    absence 

returned  regarding  us 
with  a  look  of  suspicion  and  protesting 
vehemently  that  no  one  knew  anything  of 
the  book  for  which  we  had  asked.  When 
questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  been  ac- 
curate in  the  matter  of  the  title,  he  re- 
torted :  "Why,  sure !  The  Journah  of  the 
Donkeys.''  This  is  another  story  and  an- 
other boy.  His  share  of  the  day's  work 
is  confined  largely  to  the  sorting  of  the 
exchanges.  There  wa.s  sudden  need  of 
information  of  a  medical  nature,  and  ihe 
boy  was  sent  for  and  asked  if  any  medical 
periodicals  came  in.  At  first  he  shook  his 
head.  Then  after  a  moment's  thought  a 
light  broke  over  his  face.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
**there  7i'as  one  medical  publication.  It 
was  called  The  Literary  Digest," 


AMERICA  S    FIRST    STATUE   TO    DI(  KENS 


In  a  public  square  in  Philadelphia  a  statue  cf  Charles  Dickens  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  figure  of  the  novelist  is  shown  in  a  characteristic  pose  with  one  hand  on  his 
beard,  and  the  other  thrown  carelessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Looking  up  to 
the  novelist  is  a  figure  of  Little  Nell. 
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jXEWLY  founded  Eng- 
jli^h  journal,  the  London 
Ivibune,  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  some 
hitherto  unpubHshed  let- 
ters by  Dickens,  and  has 
1  ren  printing  them  as  a 
sort  of  epistolary  serial.  In  these  letters, 
the  names  are  suppressed,  and  a  good 
deal  is  left  to  be  inferred ;  yet  they 
have  interest  as  uncovering  an  episode  in 
the  novelist's  life  which  has  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  the  general  public.  It  ap- 
pears that  Dickens  in  middle  life  con- 
ceived an  attachment  for  a  lady  who  was 
presumably  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his 
admiration.  For  a  long  time  perhaps  he 
himself  was  not  aware  how  strong  a  hold 
upon  him  this  new  sentiment  had  secured. 
At  last  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  in- 
troduced to  the  lady,  won  her  love  and 
the  two  became  engaged.  Dickens  had 
not  known  anything  about  the  progress 
of  this  affair;  and  when  its  culmination 
was  announced  to  him  in  a  letter,  his  agi- 
tation was  extreme.  Writing  soon  after, 
he  described  his  own  emotion,  and  de- 
clared that  his  heart  stopped  beating  at 
the  news  and  that  he  turned  white  to  his 
very  lips.  His  subsequent  relations  with 
the  two  were  those  of  disinterested  and 
unselfish  friendship,  or,  at  least,  this  is 
the  inference  from  the  letters  already 
published. 

The  story  contained  in  this  new  chap- 
ter of  a  great  man's  life  recalls  the  ro- 
mantic feeling  which  Thackeray  enter- 
tained for  Mrs.  Brookfield,  a  feeling 
which  he  quite  frankly  avowed  to  Mr. 
Brookfield,  and  which  was  never  allowed 
to  pass  the  limits  imposed  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  But  in  the  case  of  Dickens, 
the  incident  forms  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  domestic  complications, 
whereof  the  leading  facts  are  worth  re- 
citing in  connection  with  the  letters  that 
have  just  been  given  to  the  public. 

In  1835,  Dickens  was  one  of  the  eighty 
or  ninety  reporters  who  occupied  the 
press-gallery  in  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  reported  the  proceedings  for 
several  newspapers,  becoming  at  last  a 


representative  of  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  He  was  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  filled  with  an  almost  super- 
abundant energy,  and  throwing  himself 
with  eagerness  into  his  daily  work,  so 
that  he  was  regarded  with  great  favour 
by  his  chiefs,  both  for  his  accuracy  and 
for  the  speed  with  which  he  transcribed 
his  notes.  Long  afterwards  he  said :  "To 
the  wholesome  training  of  severe  news- 
paper work  wdien  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  I  constantly  refer  my  first  suc- 
cesses." Presently  when  the  Evening 
Chronicle  was  established,  Dickens  was 
asked  to  furnish  for  its  columns  some 
sketches  in  addition  to  what  he  contrib- 
uted as  a  reporter.  His  salary  was  at  the 
same  time  increased  from  five  guineas 
($25)  to  seven  guineas  ($35)  per  week. 
These  sketches,  of  course,  were  those 
which  in  the  following  year  were  pub- 
lished in  a  small  volume  entitled  Sketches 
by  Bo::,  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher  (one 
Macrone)  for  £150.  At  this  time  Dick- 
ens was  visited  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  Mac- 
rone in  Furnival's  Inn.  Willis  wrote  an 
impression  of  Dickens  in  his  usual  lively 
though  inaccurate  fashion.  The  para- 
graph deserves  quotation : 

**In  the  most  crowded  part  of  Holborn, 
within  a  door  or  two  of  the  Bull-and-Mouth 
Inn,  we  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  large 
building  used  for  lawyers'  chambers.  I  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  an  upper 
story,  and  was  ushered  into  an  uncarpeted 
and  bleak-looking  room,  with  a  deal  table,  two 
or  three  chairs  and  a  few  books,  a  small  boy 
and  Mr.  Dickens,  for  the  contents.  I  was  only 
struck  at  first  with  one  thing  (and  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  that  evening  as  the  strong- 
est instance  I  had  seen  of  English  obsequious- 
ness to  employers),  the  degree  to  which  the 
poor  author  was  overpowered  with  the  honor 
of  his  publisher's  visit!  I  remember  saying 
to  myself,  as  I  sat  down  on  a  rickety  chair, 
'My  good  fellow,  if  you  were  in  America  with 
that  fine  face  and  your  ready  quill,  you  would 
have  no  need  to  be  condescended  to  by  a  pub- 
lisher.' Dickens  was  dressed  very  much  as  he 
has  since  described  Dick  Swiveller,  minus  the 
swell  look.  His  hair  was  cropped  close  to  his 
head,  his  clothes  scant,  though  jauntily  cut, 
and,  after  changing  a  ragged  office-coat  for  a 
shabby  blue,  he  stood  by  the  door,  collarless 
and  buttoned  up — the  very  personification,  I 
thought,  of  a  close-sailer  to  the  wind." 
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The  connection  with  the  Evening 
Chronicle  was  destined  to  have  results 
other  than  those  of  a  literary  character. 
One  of  the  journal's  managers  was  Mr. 
George  Hogarth,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of 
education  and  repute.  It  was  Mr.  Ho- 
garth who  made  the  arrangement  for  the 
sketches ;  and  he  took  so  personal  an  in- 
terest in  the  young  reporter  as  to  invite 
him  to  his  house,  where  Dickens  present- 
ly became  an  intimate.  Mr.  Hogarth  had 
two  daughters.  The  elder,  Miss  Cather- 
ine Hearth,  was  a  lively,  somewhat  sen- 
timental girl,  and  Dickens  met  her  at  the 
psychological  moment.  They  became  en- 
gaged and  were  married  in  April,  1836. 
Mrs.  Dickens,  as  everybody  knows,  was 
the  model  from  which  her  husband  af- 
terward drew  the  character  of  Dora 
Spenlow  in  David  Copperfield,  Like 
Dora,  she  was  rather  frivolous,  somewhat 
feather-headed,  exacting,  unreasonable, 
and  impulsive.  But  also,  like  Dora,  she 
was  affectionate  and  well-meaning.  So 
long  as  the  young  couple  were  equally 
inexperienced  and  equally  childish,  they 
were  very  happy,  just  as  were  David  and 
Dora  in  the  autobiographical  novel.  But 
whereas  Dickens  himself  necessarily 
g^ew  up  and  became  mature,  his  wife 
never  did  so,  but  remained  always  a  rather 
doll-like  piece  of  femininity,  nearer  akin 
to  a  child  than  to  a  woman.  She  remained 
always,  in  fact,  her  husband's  child- wife, 
and,  in  consequence,  as  the  years  went 
by,  he  became  gradually  aware  of  a  cer- 
tain incompleteness  in  his  existence  on 
the  domestic  side.  He  has  described  this 
feeling  very  well  in  David  Copper/ield; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  woman  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  newly  published  letters 
represents  to  some  extent  the  character 
of  Agnes  Wickfield. 

It  was,  however,  not  so  rnuch  the  at- 
traction of  another  personality  as  the  in- 
compatibility between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  which  led  to  a  final  break  bc- 
tw^een  them.  This  crisis  was  long  fore- 
shadowed ere  it  actually  arrived.  His 
secret  discontent  took  the  form  of  an  ex- 
traordinary restlessness.  He  was  unwilling 
to  remain  long  in  one  place.  He  made 
frequent  journeys  to  different  parts  of 
England  and  to  the  Continent,  seeking, 
perhaps,  like  his  Horatian  exemplar,  to 
escape  from  the  atra  ciira  which,  never- 


theless, dogged  him  everywhere.  What 
he  called  in  his  letters  '*an  unhappy  loss 
or  want  of  something"  began  finally  to  af- 
fect his  creative  powers.  It  became  less 
easy  for  him  to  write.  He  had  to  force 
the  note  continually.  The  old-time  zest 
was  beginning  to  disappear.  Some  pas- 
sages from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1857  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  state  of 
mind : 

*'I  have  had  dreadful  thoughts  of  getting 
away  somewhere  altogether  by  myself.  If  I 
could  have  managed  it  I  think  I  might  have 
gone  to  the  Pyrenees  ....  I  have  vi- 
sions of  living  for  half  a  year  or  so  in  all  sorts 
of  inaccessible  places.  A  floating  idea  of  go- 
ing up  above  the  snow-line  in  Switzerland 
hovers  about  me.  'Restlessness,'  you  will  say. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  always  driving  me,  and  I 
can  not  help  it.  I  have  rested  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  had  been  a 
year,  though  I  had  the  strangest  nervous  mis- 
eries before  I  stopped.  If  I  couldn't  walk  fast 
and  far,  I  should  just  explode  and  perish." 

And  again : 

"You  will  hear  of  me  in  Paris,  probably  next 
Sunday,  and  I  may  go  on  to  Bordeaux.  Have 
general  ideas  of  emigrating  in  the  summer  to 
the  mountain-ground  between  France  and 
Spain.  Am  altogether  in  a  dishevelled  state 
of  mind — motes  of  new  books  in  the  dirty  air, 
miseries  of  older  growth  threatening  to  close 
upon  me.  Why  is  it  that,  as  with  poor  David, 
a  sense  comes  always  crushing  on  me  now 
when  I  fall  into  low  spirits,  as  of  one  happiness 
I  have  missed  in  life,  and  one  friend  and  com- 
panion I  have  never  made?" 

These  self- revelations  were  continued 
from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  he  hinted 
very  plainly  at  the  real  cause  of  his  dis- 
quietude; and  in  the  end  he  wrote  very 
plainly  to  Mr.  John  Forster : 

"Poor  Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  not 
only  that  she  makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy, 
but  that  I  make  her  so  too — and  much  more 
.so.  She  is  exactly  what  you  know  in  the  way 
of  being  amiable  and  complying;  but  we  are 
strangely  ill-assorted  for  the  bond  there  is 
between  us.  God  knows  she  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  happier  if  she  had  married 
another  kind  of  man,  and  that  her  avoidance 
of  this  dertiny  would  have  been  at  least  equally 
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good  for  us  both.  I  am  often  cut  to  the  heart 
by  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is,  for  her  own  sake, 
that  I  ever  feel  in  her  way ;  and  if  I  were  sick 
or  disabled  to-morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she 
would  be,  and  how  deeply  grieved  myself,  to 
think  how  we  had  lost  each  other.  But  ex- 
actly the  same  incompatibility  would  arise, 
the  moment  I  was  well  again ;  and  nothing  on 
earth  could  make  her  understand  me,  or  suit 
us  to  each  other.  Her  temperament  will  not 
go  with  mine.    It  mattered  not  so  much  when 


was  made  for  Mrs.  Dickens;  and  the 
matter,  which  was  a  strictly  private  one, 
might  very  well  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  unheralded  and  hidden  beneath  a 
discreet  and  well-bred  reticence.  But  here 
Dickens  unfortunately  displayed  a  cer- 
tain element  of  commonness  which  was 
always  lurking  somewhere  in  his  nature. 
With  all  his  genuine  kindliness  of 
heart,  his  sentiment  and  his  emo- 
tionalism,    he    was    ati    fond    an    un- 
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CHARLES    DICKENS,     HIS     WIFE    AND    HER    SISTER 

Drawn  by  Maclise  in   1842 


we  had  only  ourselves  to  consider,  but  reasons 
have  been  growing  since  which  make  it  all 
but  hopeless  that  we  should  ever  try  to 
struggle  on." 

Events  soon  brought  about  the  logical 
results  of  such  a  state  of  mind.  In  May, 
1857,  just  about  thirty  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  separated  from  his  wife, 
with  whom  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  there- 
after made  his  home.     Ample  provision 


mistakable  type  of  the  underbred  Eng- 
lishman. This  was  shown  at  all  times  and 
in  many  ways — in  his  velvet  coats,  his 
flaming  scarfs,  his  huge  double  watch- 
chains,  and  the  gaudy  rings  which 
clogged  his  fingers,  as  well  as  in  his  fond- 
ness for  low  company,  and  his  frequent 
exhibitions  of  bad  taste  in  company  that 
was  by  no  means  low.  An  American  girl, 
who  met  the  Dickens  familv  often,  wrote 
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many  years  afterward  an  account  of  his 
uncomfortable  fondness  for  such  jokes 
as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Gamp.  If  he  happened  to  find  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady  who  was  looking 
forward  to  motherhood,  he  invariably 
called  attention  to  the  fact  in  a  series  of 
broad  jokes  and  exceedingly  pointed  al- 
lusions which  no  one  could  check,  and 
which  embarrassed  all  who  heard  him 
fully  as  much  as  they  did  the  subject  of 
his  obstetric  wit.  He  lacked,  in  short,  the 
finer  instincts  of  a  gentleman ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  quite  often  that  in  his 
books  he  never  drew  one  single  character 
who  deserves  the  name  of  gentleman.  In 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  his  notions  of  the 
gentry  are  such  as  one  might  gather  now 
from  the  perusal  of  Reynolds'  Weekly, 
and  which  he  himself  had  probably  de- 
rived from  penny  dreadfuls.  Sir  Mul- 
berry Hawk  and  Lord  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht — ^the  wicked  baronet  and  the  fool- 
ish lord — reflect  the  lack  of  knowledge 
which  Dickens  always  showed  whenever 
he  emerged  from  the  sphere  of  the 
squalid  and  grotesque.  Later,  when  in 
Bleak  House  he  depicted  Lawrence  Boy- 
thorn,  he  achieved  nothing  better  than  a 
caricature.  In  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  we 
find  a  wooden  dummy.  Nor,  had  he 
been  a  gentleman  at  heart,  would  he  have 
burlesqued  his  own  mother  as  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  and  his  own  father  as  Wilkins 
Micawber,  and  one  of  his  best  friends 
(Leigh  Hunt)  as  Harold  Skimpole. 
But  never  did  he  so  thoroughly  ex- 
pose himself  as  a  cad  as  when  he 
actually  published  a  statement  of  his 
domestic  troubles  in  his  magazine, 
Household  Words,  His  best  friends 
urged  him  not  to  do  this  really  awful 
thing;  but  his  egotism  urged  him  irre- 


sistibly on.  And  so  he  posed  in  print  as  a 
person  who  was  willing  to  trail  his  soiled 
linen  in  the  public  view.  The  world  has 
some  sympathy,  even  though  it  be  a  cyni- 
cal one,  with  the  femme  incomprise;  but 
it  bestows  nothing  but  jeers  upon  the 
mart  incompris.  Dickens  went  even  fur- 
ther. He  wished  to  have  his  statement 
published  in  Punchr^the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  such  a  revelation  to  be  made — 
and  he  broke  off  all  personal  intercourse 
with  the  editors  because  they  naturally 
refused  his  preposterous  request.  A  little 
later  he  wrote  another  explanatory  letter 
full  of  much  more  intimate  detail,  and  cir- 
culated it  among  the  correspondents  of 
the  press.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
one  of  these  individuals  disregarded  the 
injunction  of  secrecy,  and  the  letter  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  After 
this,  of  course,  the  whole  subject  became 
public  property,  and  was  chronicled  and 
discussed  by  the  press  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

This  whole  episode  remains  a  lasting 
blot  upon  the  memory  of  Dickens.  Of 
his  manner  of  life  thereafter  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  speak.  He  lived  like  other  Eng- 
lishmen of  his  class,  and  he  and  his  friend 
Bulwer-Lytton  became  standing  ex- 
amples of  the  sort  of  domestic  infelicity 
which  is  continually  on  view  and  which 
invites  the  stares  and  unseemly  jocular- 
ity of  the  rabble.  In  the  case  of  Lytton, 
however,  it  was  Lady  Lytton  who  was 
blameable  for  this  publicity.  In  the  case 
of  Dickens  it  was  the  man,  and  not  the 
woman,  who  deserved  the  blame.  It 
is,  indeed,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Mrs. 
Dickens  that  she  preserved  unbroken  the 
silence  and  the  dignity  which  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  so  utterly  forgot. 

Lyndon  Orr. 
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In  Two  Parts — Part  II. 


HE  more  poetic  of  Ib- 
sen's plays  in  prose  seem 
at  times  almost  sur- 
charged with  a  meaning 
which  is,  nevertheless, 
often  so  mockingly  in- 
tan^ilile  and  evasive,  that 
we  dare  to  wonder  at  last  whether  the 
secret  they  persist  in  hiding  in  this 
tantalising  fashion  would  really  reward 
our  efforts  to  grasp  it;  and  we  find 
comfort  in  Lowell's  apt  saying  that 
"to  be  misty  is  not  to  be  mystic."  Ibsen 
is  mystic,  no  doubt,  but  on  occasion  he 
can  be  misty  also.  And  not  only  the 
plays  that  are  merely  misty,  but  even 
those  that  are  truly  mystic,  are  less  likely 
than  the  plainer-spoken  social  dramas  to 
hold  our  attention  in  the  theatre  itself, 
where  the  appeal  is  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude and  where  all  things  need  to  be 
clearly  defined  so  that  the  spectators  can 
follow  understandingly  eyery  phase  of 
the  changing  action. 

In  the  most  of  his  social  dramas  Ibsen 
makes  his  meaning  transparently  clear; 
and  there  is  never  any  undue  strain  on 
the  attention  of  the  average  playgoer. 
Especially  is  he  a  master  of  the  difficult 
art  of  exposition.  It  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  playwright  to  acquaint  the  audi- 
ence with  the  antecedent  circumstances 
upon  which  the  plot  is  based — to  inform 
the  spectators  fully  as  to  that  part  of  the 
story  which  has  gone  before  and  which  is 
not  going  to  be  shown  in  action  on  the 
stage — to  explain  the  relation  of  the  sev- 
eral characters  to  each  other — and  to 
arouse  interest  in  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen. Scribe,  than  whom  no  one  ever  had 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of 
the  theatre,  held  the  exposition  to  be  so 
important  that  he  often  sacrificed  to  it  the 
whole  of  his  first  act,  introducing  his 
characters  one  by  one,  setting  forth 
clearly  what  had  happened  before  the 
play,  and  sometimes  postponing  the  ac- 
tual beginning  of  the  action  to  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  if  not  to  the  earlier  scenes 


of  the  second.  Scribe  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved that  it  did  not  matter  much  how 
dull  the  first  act  might  be,  since  the  spec- 
tators had  paid  their  money  and  would 
not  abandon  hope  until  they  had  seen  at 
least  the  second  act,  in  which  he  sought 
always  to  grip  their  interest. 

In  the  League  of  Youth,  the  earliest  of 
his    social    dramas,     Ibsen    follows    in 
Scribe's  footsteps,  and  the  first  act  is 
little  more  than  a  preparatory  prologue. 
In  this  play  the  whole  story  is  set  forth 
in  action  in  the  play  itself;  but  in  the 
following  dramas,  Pillars  of  Society  and 
A  Doll's  House,  Ibsen  reveals  his  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  the  results  of  deeds 
which  took  place  before  he  begins  the 
play   itself.     In   other   words,   he   sup- 
presses his  prologue,  preferring  to  plunge 
at  once  into  his  action ;  and  this  forces  i 
him  to  modify  Scribe's  leisurely  method. ' 
He  does  not  mass  his  explanations  all  in   ' 
the    earlier    scenes;    he    scatters    them 
throughout  the  first  act;  and  sometimes^ 
he  even  postpones  them  to  the  later  acts.  • 
But  he  is  careful  to  supply  information 
before  it  is  needed,  letting  out  in  the  first 
scene  what  is  required  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  second  scene,  and  reveal- 
ing in  the  second  scene  what  must  be 
known  before  the  third  scene  can  be  ap- 
preciated. 

This  method  is  less  simple  than 
Scribe's;  it  is  not  only  more  difficult,  it 
may  be  dangerous:  but  when  it  is  man- 
aged successfully,  it  lends  to  the  drama  a 
swift  directness  delightful  to  all  who  rel- 
ish a  mastery  of  form.  In  Ghosts,  for  ex- 
ample, the  play  which  is  acted  before  us 
is  little  more  than  a  long  fifth  act,  in 
three  tense  scenes ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  past  is  art- 
fully communicated  to  the  audience  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  information 
is  felt  to  be  most  significant.  But  in 
Rosmersholm,  strong  as  the  dramr.  is  and 
fine  as  its  technic  is,  Ibsen's  method  seems 
to  be  at  fault,  in  that  we  learn  too  late 
what  it  would  have  interested  us  greatly 
to  know  earlier.  It  is  only  at  the  end  almost 
that  we  are  allowed  to  perceive  what  were 
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Rebecca  West's  real  intention  in  com- 
ing to  Rosmersholm  and  how  the  influ- 
ence of  the  house  itself  has  transformed 
her.  When  the  curtain  rises  she  is  pre- 
sented to  us  already  a  changed  woman; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  her 
motives  for  the  evil  deeds  she  has 
wrought,  until  we  are  told  too  late  that 
she  once  was  far  different  from  what  she 
now  is.  Here  Ibsen  loses  more  than  he 
gains  by  abandoning  the  simpler  method 
of  massing  his  exposition  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play.  Anything  which  con- 
fuses the  spectator,  which  leaves  him  in 
doubt,  which  keeps  him  guessing,  is  con- 
trary to  Spencer's  principle  of  economy 
of  attention,  as  important  in  the  other 
arts  as  it  is  in  rhetoric. 

Although  he  is  ever  seeking  to  awaken 
curiosity,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  ex- 
pectancy, and  to  excite  in  the  spectators 
a  desire  to  see  the  thing  through,  Ibsen 
refrains  always  from  any  mere  mystery- 
mongering  for  its  own  sake.  He  wishes 
his  audience  to  give  attention  not  so  much 
to  the  bare  happenings  of  his  story,  how- 
ever startling  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
as  to  the  effect  which  these  happenings 
are  certain  to  have  on  the  characters.  He 
is  abundant  in  inventive  ingenuity  and  in 
devising  effective  situations;  and  the 
complications  of  the  plot  of  the  Pillars  of 
Society  would  probably  have  hugely 
pleased  Scribe.  But  he  has  also  the 
larger  imagination,  which  can  people  situa- 
tion with  character  and  which  can  make 
situation  significant  as  an  opportunity 
for  character  to  express  itself.  Ingen- 
ious as  he  is  in  plot-building,  with  him 
"character  always  dominates  situation.  To 
Ibsen  character  is  destiny,  and  the  per- 
sons of  his  plays  seem  to  have  created 
by  their  own  natural  proceeding  the  pre- 
dicaments in  which  they  are  immeshed. 

In  the  subordinate  devices  by  which  he 
reveals  character — for  example,  Maias 
taking  off  the  green  shade  when  the 
Master-Builder  enters  the  room — Ibsen  is 
particularly  happy.  And  another  device, 
that  of  the  catchword,  which  he  took 
over  from  Scribe  and  the  younger 
Dumas,  and  which,  even  in  his  hands, 
remains  a  mere  trick  in  the  early  League 
of  Youth,  is  so  delicately  utilised  in  cer- 
tain of  the  later  plays — witness,  the 
"vine-leaves    in    his    hair"    of    Hedda 


Gabler  and  the  "white  horses"  in  Ros- 
mersholm — that  these  recurrent  phrases 
are  transformed  into  a  prose  equivalent 
to  Wagner's  "leading-motives."  So,  too, 
Ibsen  does  without  the  raisonneur  of 
Dumas  and  Augier,  that  condensation  of 
the  Greek  chorus  into  a  single  person, 
who  is  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  author 
himself,  and  who  exists  solely  to  point 
the  moral,  even  though  he  may  some- 
times also  adorn  the  tale.  Ibsen  so  han- 
dles his  story  that  it  points  its  own  moral ; 
his  theme  is  so  powerfully  presented  in 
action  that  it  speaks  for  itself. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  Ibsen,  like 
all  born  playwrights,  like  Scribe  and 
Dumas  and  Augier,  like  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  is  well  aware 
of  the  double  function  of  the  theatre,  in 
that  the  stage  can  rise  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  philosophic  poetry  and  that  it 
can  fall  also  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
show  business.  An  audience  has  ears, 
but  the  spectators  who  compose  it  have 
eyes  also ;  and  the  born  playwright  never 
fails  to  provide  the  picturesqueness  and 
the  visible  movement  which  fill  the  eye, 
whatever  may  be  the  more  serious  appeal 
to  the  ear.  In  the  modern  theatre  the 
stage  is  withdrawn  behind  a  picture 
frame ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dramatist 
to  satisfy  our  demand  for  a  stage-setting 
pictorialiy  adequate.  The  sets  of  Ibsen's 
plays  have  evidently  been  sharply  visual- 
ised by  him;  they  are  elaborately  de- 
scribed; and  they  lend  themselves  ef- 
fectively to  the  art  of  the  scene-painter. 
Sometimes  they  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, novel  and  suggestive;  always  are 
they  characteristic  of  the  persons  and  of 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  play. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  earlier 
of  his  social  dramas  we  discover  Ibsen  to 
be  a  playwright  of  surpassing  technical 
dexterity,  whose  work  is  sustained  and 
stiffened  and  made  more  valuable  and 
more  vital  by  the  co-operation  of  the  phi- 
losopher that  Ibsen  also  is,  a  philosopher 
who  is  a  poet  as  well,  and  who  helps  the 
playwright  to  find  the  stuff  he  handles, 
the  raw  material  of  his  art,  in  the  naked 
human  soul,  in  its  doubts  and  its  per- 
plexities, in  its  blind  gropings  and  in  its 
ineffectual  strivings.  But  in  considering 
the  later  plays  we  are  forced  to  wonder 
whether  the  philosopher  has  not  gained 
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the  upper  hand  and  reduced  the  play- 
wright to  slavery. 

It  was  of  Ibsen,  no  doubt,  that 
M.  Maeterlinck  was  thinking  when  he 
asserted  that  "the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  in  the  drama  of  the  day  is  the 
decay,  one  might  almost  say,  the  creep- 
ing paralysis,  of  external  action.  Next, 
we  note  a  very  pronounced  desire  to 
penetrate  deeper  into  human  conscious- 
ness, and  to  place  moral  problems  on  a 
high  pedestal."  And  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  Ibsen's  interest  in  moral  prob- 
lems has  grown  steadily  in  intensity,  and 
that  he  has  sought  to  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper  into  human  consciousness. 
His  latest  play.  When  the  Dead  Awaken, 
although  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  modem  theatre,  and  although  per- 
fectly actable,  seems  to  be  intended  rather 
more  for  the  reader  than  for  the  spec- 
tator. Essentially  dramatic  as  it  is,  its 
theatric  realisation  is  less  satisfactory — 
as  though  Ibsen  was  chafing  against  the 
restraints  of  the  actual  theatre,  restraints 
which  are  an  integral  element  of  its 
power  as  a  form  of  expression. 

In  the  same  suggestive  essay  M.  Mae- 
terlinck remarked  on  the  steady  decline 
of  the  taste  for  bald  dramatic  anecdotes 
— ^the  taste  which  Scribe  and  Sardou 
were  content  to  gratify :  and  he  declared 
that  "mere  adventures  fail  to  interest  us 
because  they  no  longer  correspond  to  a 
living  and  actual  reality."  And  yet  no 
one  has  more  sharply  proclaimed  the 
sovereign  law  of  the  stage  than  the  Bel- 
gian critic-poet;  no  one  has  more  sym- 
pathetically asserted  that  "its  essential 
demand  will  always  be  action.  With  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  the  high  intellectual 
desire  within  us  undergoes  transforma- 
tion; and  in  place  of  the  thinker,  psy- 
chologist, mystic  or  moralist  there  stands 
the  mere  instinctive  spectator,  the  man 
electrified  negatively  by  the  crowd,  the 
man  whose  one  desire  is  to  see  something 
happen."  In  his  later  and  more  smti- 
bolic  plays  Ibsen  seems  to  be  appealing 
more  especially  to  the  mystic  and  the 
moralist:  whereas  in  the  eqrlier  social 
dramas  he  was  able  to  grip  the  attention 
of  the  mere  instinctive  spectator,  while 
also  satisfying  the  unexpressed  desires  of 
the  thinker. 


The  sheer  symbolism  of  the  poet-phi- 
losopher is  powerfully  suggeitive,  and 
these  later  plays  have  an  interest  of  their 
own,  no  douLt;  but  it  is  in  the  earlier 
social  dramas  that  Ibsen  most  clearly  re- 
veals his  dramaturgic  genius — in  the 
Pillars  of  Society  and  the  Doll's  House, 
in  Ghosts  and  in  Hedda  Gabler.  D'Henry 
might  envy  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Consul  Bemick  is  tempted  to  insist  on 
the  fatal  order  that  seems  for  a  season  to 
be  the  death-sentence  of  his  own  son; 
and  Sardou  would  appreciate  the  irony 
of  Nora's  frantic  dance  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  she  was  tortured  by  deadly 
fear.  But  these  theatric  devices,  in  d'En- 
ery's  hands  or  in  Sardou's,  would  have 
existed  for  their  own  sake  solely;  but  in 
Ibsen's,  eflPective  as  they  are,  they  have 
a  deeper  significance.  He  is  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  complicated  machin- 
ery of  the  "well-made  play,"  to  flash  a 
piercing  light  into  the  darker  recesses  of 
human  nature.  How^ever  clever  he  may 
be  in  his  handling  of  these  scenes,  his 
cleverness  is  a  means  only;  it  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  He  never  gives  over  "his 
habit  of  dealing  essentially  with  the  in- 
dividual caught  in  the  fact" — ^to  borrow 
,an  apt  phrase  from  Mr.  Henry  James. 
'The  mechanism  maybe  almost  as  elaborate 
as  it  is  in  a  play  of  Scribe's,  wherein 
.  there  is  ultimately  nothing  but  ingenuity 
of  invention  and  construction;  but  it  is 
never  allowed  to  crush  or  to  keep  out 
,  human  nature. 

Consul  Bemick  is  one  of  Ibsen's  most 
veracious  characters,  with  his  cloaking 
morality,  his  unconscious  egotism,  and 
his  unfaltering  selfishness,  disclosed  so 
naively  and  so  naturally.  Less  boldly 
drawn,  but  not  the  less  truthful,  is 
Helmer,  that  inexpugnable  prig,  with  his 
shallow  selfishness,  his  complacent  con- 
ceit, and  his  morality  for  external  use 
only.  Ibsen  is  never  happier,  and  never 
is  his  scalpel  more  skilful,  than  when  he 
is  laving  bare  the  hollowness  of  shams 
like  these.  Never  is  his  touch  more  deli- 
cate or  more  caressing  than  when  he  is 
delineating  a  character  like  Bernick's 
sister  Martha,  with  her  tender  devotion 
and  her  self-effacing  simplicity.  Not 
even  Helma's  wife  Nora  is  more  truth- 
fully conceived.  Nora  is  veraciously 
feminine  in  never  fathoming  Dr.  Rank's 
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love  for  her,  or,  at  least,  in  her  refusal 
to  formulate  it,  content  to  take  his 
friendship  and  ask  herself  no  questions. 
Truly  womanly  again  is  her  attitude 
when  he  speaks  out  at  last  and  thrusts 
upon  her  the  knowledge  of  his  passion 
— ^her  shrinkmg  withdrawal,  her  instant 
ordering  in  of  the  lights,  and  her  firm 
refusal  then  in  her  hour  of  need  to  profit 
by  the  affection  he  has  just  declared. 

It  must  be  regretted  that  Ibsen  does 
not  dismiss  either  Nora  or  Bernick  with 
the  final  fidelity  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Bemick's  unexpected  procla- 
mation of  his  change  of  heart,  so  con- 
trary to  his  habits,  is  a  little  too  like  one 
of  those  fantastic  wrenchings  of  veracity 
of  which  Dickens  was  so  often  guilty  in 
the  finishing  chapters  of  his  stories. 
Qiaracter  is  never  made  over  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  this  is  why  the 
end  of  the  DolVs  House  seems  uncon- 
vincing. Nora,  the  morally  irresponsible, 
is  suddenly  endowed  with  clearness  of 
vision  and  directness  of  speech.  The 
squirrel  who  munches  macaroons,  the 
song-bird  who  is  happy  in  her  cage,  all 
at  once  becomes  a  raging  lioness.  And 
this  is  not  so  much  an  awakening  or 
a  revelation  as  it  is  a  transformation; 
and  the  Nora  of  the  final  scenes  of  the 
final  act  is  not  the  Nora  of  the  beginning 
of  the  play.  The  swift  unexpectedness 
of  this  substitution  is  theatrically  effec- 
tive, no  doubt,  but  we  may  doubt  if  it 
is  dramatically  sound.  Ibsen  has  rooted 
Nora's  fascination,  felt  by  every  spec- 
tator, in  her  essential  femininity,  only  at 
the  end  to  send  her  forth  from  her  home, 
because  she  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the 
most  permanent  and  most  overpowering 
of  woman's  characteristics — the  maternal 
instinct.  It  may  be  that  she  did  right 
in  leaving  her  children;  it  may  even  be 
that  she  would  have  left  them;  but  up 
to  the  moment  when  she  declared  her  in- 
tention to  go,  nothing  in  the  play  has 
prepared  the  spectator  for  this  strange 
move.  Ibsen  has  failed  to  make  us  feel 
when  the  unexpected  happened  that  this, 
however  unforeseen,  was  exactly  what 
we  ought  to  have  expected. 

No  fault  of  this  kind  can  be  found 
with  Ghosts,  that  drastic  tragedy  of  a 
house  built  on  the  quicksands  of  false- 
hood, that  appalling  modem  play  with 


the  overwhelming  austerity  of  an  ancient 
tragic  drama,  that  extraordinarily  com- 
pact and  moving  piece,  in  which  the  Nor- 
wegian playwright  accomplished  his 
avowed  purpose  of  evoking  "the  sensation 
of  having  lived  through  a  passage  of  ac- 
tual life."  A  few  years  only  before  Ibsen 
brought  forth  his  Ghosts,  Lowell  had  as- 
serted that  "That  Fate  which  the  Greeks 
made  to  operate  from  without,  we  recog- 
nise at  work  within,  in  some  vice  of  char- 
acter or  hereditary  disposition;"  and 
Greek  this  play  of  Ibsen's  is  in  its  mas- 
sive simplicity,  in  the  economy  of  its  bare 
structure  with  five  characters  only,  with 
no  change  of  scene,  with  no  lapse  of  time, 
and  with  an  action  that  rolls  forward  ir- 
resistibly with  inevitable  inexorability. 
As  there  was  something  ^Eschylean  in 
Brand,  so  there  is  something  Sophoclean 
in  Ghosts;  although  Ibsen  lacks  the 
serenity  of  the  great  Greek  and  Sophocles 
had  a  loftier  aim  than  that  of  evoking 
"the  sensation  of  having  lived  through  a 
passage  of  actual  life."  There  is  no 
echo  in  (Edipus  of  the  cry  of  revolt 
which  rings  through  Ghosts,  and  yet 
there  was  a  strange  similarity  in  the  im- 
pression made  on  at  least  one  spectator 
of  the  actual  performances  of  these 
tragedies,  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
one  after  the  other,  at  a  few  days  inter- 
val here  in  New  York — an  impression 
of  deepening  horror  that  grasped  the 
throat  and  gripped  the  heart  with  fingers 
of  ice. 

The  most  obvious  resemblance  between  . 
the  Greek  tragedy  and  the  Scandinavian  ■ 
social  drama  is  in  their  technic,  in  that  '» 
the  two  austere  playwrights  have  set  be-  \ 
fore  us  the  consequences  of  an  action,    ' 
rather  than  the  action  itself.     Here  Ib- 
sen has  thrown  aside  the  formula  of  the 
"well-made    play,"    using   the    skill    ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  Scribe  in  achiev- 
ing a  finer  form  than  the  French  play- 
wright was  capable  of,  a  form  seemingly 
simple,  but  very  solidly  put  together.  The 
structure    of    Ghosts    recalls    Voltaire's 
criticism  of  one  of  Moliere's  plays  that 
it  seemed  to  be  in  action  although  it  was 
almost  altogether  in  narrative.    Ibsen  has  • 
here  shown  a  skill  like  Moliere's  in  mak- 
i;ig  narrative  vitally  dramatic.    Ibsen  has 
none  of  Moliere's  breadth  of  humour, 
none  of  his  large  laughter,  none  of  his 
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robust  fun;  indeed,  ILsen's  humour  is 
rarely  genial ;  grim  and  almost  grotesque, 
it  is  scarcely  ever  playful;  and  there  is 
sadly  little  laughter  released  by  Ibsen's  sa- 
tiric portrayals  of  character.  But  the  Scan- 
dinavian playwright  has  not  a  little  of  the 
great  Frenchman's  feeling  for  reality,  and 
even  more  of  his  detestation  of  affecta- 
tion and  his  hatred  of  sham.  The  creator 
of  Tartuffe  would  have  appreciated 
Pastor  Manders,  an  incomparable  prig, 
with  self-esteem  seven  times  heated,  en- 
grossed with  appearances  only  and  in- 
grained with  parochial  hypocrisy. 

But  we  may  be  assured  that  Moliere, 
governed  by  the  social  instinct  as  he  was, 
would  never  have  shared  Ibsen's  sympa- 
thy for  the  combatant  hero  of  his  next 
play,  that  Enemy  of  the  People,  with  the 
chief  figure  of  which  the  dramatist  has 
seemed  willing  for  once  to  be  identified. 
We  may  even  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Moliere  would  have  dismissed  Dr.  Stock- 
man as  lacking  in  common  sense  and  in 
the  sense  of  humour,  and  also  as  a  crea- 
ture both  conceited  and  self-righteous, 
pitiably  impractical  and  painfully  intol- 
erant. And  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  even 
to  guess  what  the  French  playwright- 
psychologist,  who  has  left  us  the  unfor- 
gettable figure  of  Celimene,  would  have 
Siought  of  Hedda  Gabler,  that  strangest 
creation  of  the  end  of  the  century,  ana- 
tomically virtuous,  but  empty  of  heart 
and  avid  of  sensation. 

In  Hedda  Gabler,  as  in  the  Enemy  of 
the  People,  Ibsen  gives  up  the  Sopho- 
clean  form,  which  was  exactly  appropri- 
ate for  the  theme  of  Ghosts,  With  ad- 
mirable artistic  instinct  the  playwright 
returns  to  the  framework  of  the  "well- 
made  play,"  or,  at  least,  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  Scribe  formula  which 
Augier  and  Dumas  fils  had  devised  for 
their  own  use.  The  action  has  not  hap- 
pened before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first 
act;  it  takes  place  in  the  play  itself,  in 
front  of  the  spectators,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  Demi-Monde.  The  exposition  is 
contained  in  the  first  act,  clearly  and 
completely;  the  characters  are  all  set  in 
motion  before  .us,  Hedda  and  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Elvsted  and  Eilert,  and  the 
sinister  figure  of  Inspector  Brack  in  the 
background  as  Brack  walks  into  Hedda's 
house  in  the  early  morning,  not  of  his  own 


volition,  but  because  the  playwright  in- 
sisted on  it.  So  at  the  end  Mrs.  Edsted 
could  not  have  had  with  her  all  the  notes 
of  Eilert's  bulky  book,  though  she  might 
have  had  a  rough  draft ;  and  she  would 
never  have  sat  down  calmly  to  look  over 
these  notes  instead  of  rushing  madly  to 
the  hospital  to  Eilert's  bedside.  Again, 
Inspector  Brack  when  he  hears  of 
Eilert's  death  has  really  little  or  no  war- 
rant in  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
Hedda  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact; 
and  even  if  she  was,  this  would  not  give 
him  the  hold  on  her  which  she  admits  too 
easily.  In  fact,  more  than  once  we  de- 
tect the  long  arm  of  coincidence  and  not 
the  finger  of  fate.  More  than  once  we 
find  a  summary  swiftness  in  the  motives 
alleged  for  things  done  before  the  spec- 
tators have  time  to  grasp  the  reasons  for 
these  deeds,  which,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  arbitrary.  There  is  a  hectic  flush  of 
romanticism  in  this  play,  not  discernible 
in  any  other  of  Ibsen's  social  dramas,  a 
perfervidness,  an  artificiality,  which  may 
not  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the 
story,  but  which  must  detract  from  its 
plausibility  at  least  and  from  its  ultimate 
value. 

Whatever  inconsistencies  may  be  de- 
tected now  and  again  by  a  minute  anal- 
ysis of  motive — ^and  after  all  these  in- 
consistencies are  slight  and  infrequent — 
the  characters  that  Ibsen  has  brought 
upon  the  stage  have  one  unfailing  char- 
acteristic: they  are  intensely  interesting. 
They  are  never  mere  puppets  moved 
here  and  there  by  the  visible  hand  of  the 
pla3rwright ;  they  are  human  beings,  alive 
in  every  nerve,  and  obeying  their  own 
volition.  The  breath  of  life  has  been 
breathed  into  them ;  they  may  be  foolish 
or  morbid,  headstrong  or  perverse,  illogi- 
cal or  fanatic,  none  the  less  are  they  real, 
vital,  accusable.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  actors  are  ever  eager  for  the  chance 
to  act  them.  Where  Scribe  and  Sardou 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  "well-made 
play"  gave  the  performers  only  effective 
parts,  to  be  presented  as  skilfully  as 
might  be,  Ibsen  has  proffered  to  them  gen- 
uine characters  to  get  inside  of  as  best 
they  could — characters  not  easy  to  per- 
sonate, indeed,  often  obscure  and  danger- 
ous. Because  of  this  danger  and  this 
doubt,  they  were  all  the  more  tempting 
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to  the  true  artist,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert 
for  a  grapple  with  technical  difficulty. 
The  men  and  women  who  people  Ibsen's 
plays  are  never  what  the  slang  of  the 
stage  terms  "straight  parts;"  they  are 
never  the  traditional  "leading  man"  apd 
"leading  woman ;"  in  a  sense  they  are,  all 
of  them,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
"character  parts,"  complex,  illusive,  al- 
luring. They  are  not  readily  mastered, 
for  they  keep  on  revealing  fresh  possi- 
bilities the  more  searchingly  they  are 
studied;  and  this  is  why  the  reward  is 
rich  when  the  actor  has  been  able  at  last 
to  get  inside  of  them. 

Even  when  he  has  done  this,  when  he 
has  put  himself  into  "the  skin  of  the  per- 
sonage" (to  use  the  illuminating  French 
phrase),  the  actor  cannot  be  certain  that 
his  personation  is  finally  right.  No  one 
of  Ibsen's  characters  is  presented  in  pro- 
file only,  imposing  its  sole  interpretation 
on  the  baffled  performer.  Every  one  of 
them  is  rounded  and  various,  like  a  man 
in  real  life,  to  be  seen  from  contradic- 
tory angles  and  to  be  approached  from  all 
sides.  No  one  is  a  silhouette ;  and  every 
one  is  chameleon,  changing  colour  even 
while  we  are  looking  at  it.  Every  part 
is  a  problem  to  the  actors  who  undertake 
it,  a  problem  with  many  a  solution,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  proved,  however  as- 
sured the  performer  may  be  that  he  has 
hit  on  the  right  one.  To  the  actor  the 
privilege  of  an  artistic  adventure  like 
this  comes  but  rarely ;  and  it  is  prized  ac- 
V  cordingly.  Not  often  does  he  find  under 
his  hand  material  at  once  fresh  and  solid. 
He  feels  the  fascination  of  this  chance 
and  he  lays  hold  of  it  firmly,  even  though 
he  has  a  haunting  fear  of  failure  absent 
from  the  easy,  daily  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  relishes  the  opportun- 
ity to  speak-  Ibsen's  wonderful  prose,  that 
dialogue  which  seems  to  the  mere  reader 
direct  and  nervous,  and  which  impresses 
the  actual  auditor  in  the  theatre  as  in- 
comparable in  its  veracity,  its  vivacity,  its 
flexibility,  its  subtlety  and  its  certainty, 
but  which  only  the  actor  who  delivers  it 
on  the  stage  can  praise  adequately,  since  he 
alone  is  aware  of  its  full  force,  of  its  sur- 
charged meaning,  and  of  its  carrying 
power. 

To  act  Ibsen  is  worth  while,  so  the  ac- 
tors themselves  think ;  and  it  is  significant 


that  it  is  to  the  actors,  rather  than  to  the 
regular  managers,  that  we  owe  the  most 
of  our  chances  for  seeing  his  plays  pre- 
sented on  the  stage.  That  Ibsen  offers 
opportunities  not  provided  in  the  pieces 
of  any  other  modem  dramatist  is  the  be- 
lief of  many  an  actor  and  of  many  an 
actress  longing  for  a  chance  to  rival  the 
great  performers  who  have  gone  before, 
leaving  only  their  fame  behind  them.  So 
it  is  that  the  Pillars  of  Society  is  set  up 
in  our  theatres  now  and  again  and  that 
Ghosts  may  revisit  our  stage  from  time 
to  time.  So  it  is  that  the  ambitious  lead- 
ing lady,  abandoning  the  Camille  and  the 
Pauline  of  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
yearns  now  to  show  what  she  can  do  as 
Nora  and  as  Hedda  Gabler,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  try  her  luck  also 
in  impersonating  these  women  of  the 
North,  essentially  feminine  even  when 
they  are  fatally  enigmatic. 

VI 

The  actors  and  actresses  do  get  their 
chance  now  and  again  to  appear  in  an 
Ibsen  part,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  regular  managers  to  risk  the  produc- 
tion of  Ibsen's  plays  in  their  theatres. 
This  reluctance  is  not  caused  solely  by 
an  inability  to  appreciate  his  real  merits ; 
it  is  magnified  by  a  healthy  distrust  for 
the  cranks  and  the  freaks  who  are  most 
vociferous  and  least  intelligent  in  his 
praise — for  Ibsen,  like  Browning  and  like 
Maeterlinck,  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  the  short-haired 
women  and  the  long-haired  men,  who  are 
ever  exuberantly  uncritical.  Perhaps  the 
unwillingness  of  managers  to  venture 
their  money  in  staging  these  Scandina- 
vian social  dramas  is  due  also  to  a  well- 
founded  belief  that  "there  is  no  money 
in  them" — ^that  they  are  not  likely  to  at- 
tract American  playgoers  in  remunerative 
multitudes — ^that  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
the  long  runs  to  which  the  theatre  is  now 
unfortunately  committed. 

Ibsen  is  like  all  other  great  dramatists 
in  that  he  has  intended  his  plays  to  be 
performed  in  the  theatre,  by  actors,  be- 
fore an  audience;  and  therefore  has  he 
adjusted  them  most  adroitly  to  the  pic- 
ture-frame stage  of  the  modern  playhouse 
and  filled  them  with  characters  amply  re- 
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warding  the  utmost  endeavour  of  ambi- 
tious players.  But  the  influence  of  the 
actor  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  the- 
atre is  only  upon  the  outward  form  of 
the  play,  while  the  influence  of  the  spec- 
tator is  upon  its  content  solely.  This 
influence  has  been  potent  upon  every  true 
dog-dramatist,  who  has  had  ever  in  mind 
the  special  audience  for  whom  his  plays 
were  intended,  and  at  whom  they  were 
aimed.  Sophocles  composed  his  stately 
tragedies  for  the  cultivated  citizens  of 
Athens,  seated  on  the  curving  hillside  im- 
der  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis ;  Shake- 
speare prepared  his  histories  and  his. 
comedies  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  tur- 
bulent throng  which  stood  about  the  jut- 
ting platform  in  the  yard  of  the  half- 
roofed  Tudor  theatre ;  and  Moliere,  even 
when  he  was  writing  to  order  for 
Louis  XIV.,  never  forgot  the  likings  of 
the  fun-loving  burghers  of  Paris.  No 
one  of  the  three  ever  looked  beyond  his 
own  time  or  wasted  a  thought  upon  any 
other  than  the  contemporary  audience  in 
his  own  city.  Even  though  their  plays 
have  proved  to  possess  universality  and 
permanence,  they  were  in  the  beginning 
frankly  local  in  their  appeal. 

But  who  are  the  spectators  that  Ibsen 
saw  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  imagined 
his  plays  bodied  forth  in  the  actual  the- 
atre? He  was  not  a  citizen  of  a  great 
State,  as  Moliere  was^  and  Shakespeare 
and  Sophocles;  he  did  not  dwell  in  a 
great  city,  exercising  his  art  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  abounding  life  of  a  metropo- 
lis. He  was  a  native  of  a  small  country, 
not  even  independent,  and  without  large 
towns;  he  was  bom  in  a  petty  village 
and  there  he  grew  to  manhood;  in  his 
maturity  he  wandere^J  abroad,  and  for 
years  abode  in  exile,  an  alien,  if  not  a 
recluse. 

Are  not  the  memories  of  youth  abid- 
ing? and  can  any  one  of  us  free  himself 
wholly  from  the  bonds  of  early  environ- 
ment? The  audience  that  Ibsen  has  ever 
had  in  view  when  he  was  making  his 
most  searching  tragedies  of  modem  life, 
the  audience  he  has  always  wished  to 
move  and  to  rouse,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually, was  such  a  group  of  spectators  as 
might  gather  in  the  tiny  and  isolated  vil- 
lage where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood. 
Ibsen  himself  may  not  have  been  con- 


scious that  this  was  the  audience  he  was 
seeking  to  stimulate;  indeed,  he  may 
never  have  suspected  it,  and  he  might 
even  deny  it  in  good  faith.  But  the  fact 
remains,  nevertheless,  obvious  and  indis- 
putable ;  and  it  helps  to  explain  not  a  lit- 
tle that  might  otherwise  remain  obscure. 
It  enables  us  to  suggest  a  reason  for  a 
certain  closeness  of  atmosphere  some- 
times felt  in  this  play  or  that,  and  for  a 
certain  lack  of  largeness  of  outlook,  m 
spite  of  the  depth  of  insight.  It  makes 
us  more  tolerant  toward  a  certain  nar- 
rowness, which  is  often  provincial  and 
sometimes  almost  parochial. 

It  is  not  merely  that  Ibsen's  social 
dramas  are  all  of  them  intensely  Nor- 
wegian, peopled  solely  with  natives  and 
having  die  fiords  ever  present  in  the 
background.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has 
shrunk  from  all  intemational  contrasts, 
and  from  all  cosmopolitanism — ^and  here, 
no  doubt,  he  has  chosen  the  better  part. 
It  is  not  that  he  himself  has  not  shaken 
off  the  pettiness  of  the  little  village  where 
he  received  his  first  impression  of  his 
fellow-man.  It  is  that  sdthough  he  has 
seen  the  world  outside  and  although  he 
is  thereby  enabled  to  measure  the  small- 
ness  of  what  he  left  behind,  he  cannot 
forget  the  inhabitants  of  Grimstad,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  They  supply 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  audience 
which  he  is  ever  addressing  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  It  is  their  limited 
horizon  he  wants  to  enlarge  and  it  is 
their  lethargy  he  is  longing  to  shatter. 


VII 

Perhaps  there  is  no  injustice  in  holding 
that  much  of  Ibsen's  arrogant  and  ag- 
gressive individualism  and  self-assertion 
is  the  result  of  his  own  youthful  solitude 
and  struggle  in  the  little  village  where 
the  druggist's  ambitious  apprentice  who 
wrote  poetry  and  who  had  opinions  of 
his  own,  soon  managed  to  get  on  a  war- 
footing  with  the  most  of  his  neighbours 
— ^as  the  late  Professor  Boyesen  recorded 
from  his  own  observations  at  the  time, 
explaining  that  "a  small  town,  where 
everybody  is  interested  in  what  his  neigh- 
bours has  for  dinner,  is  invariably  more 
intolerant   of   dissent,    more   tyrannical 
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towards  social  rebels,  than  a  city  of 
metropolitan  rank."  And  even  when  Ib- 
sen removed  to  Christiania  he  did  not  get 
out  of  this  atmosphere  of  pettiness.  As 
Professor  Boyesen  remarks  again  from 
personal  experience,  "one  hundred  thou- 
sand village  souls  do  not  make  a  city." 
And  the  same  compatriot  of  the  dram- 
atist, in  dealing  with  the  Enemy  of  the 
People,  declared  that  "each  trait  bears  the 
indelible  mark  of  a  small  society,  which 
stunts  and  cripples  the  sons  of  men,  mak- 
ing them  crabbed  and  crooked,  when  in  a 
richer  soil  many  of  them  might  have  shot 
boldly  up  in  the  sunlight." 
I  Norway  seems  to  be  a  land  of  villages, 
/with  a  people  not  yet  enlarged  and  awak- 
(ened  from  stifling  bigotry.  Its  social  or- 
'ganisation  still  presses  painfully  on  those 
who  wish  to  do  their  own  thinking ;  and 
half  a  century  ago  in  Ibsen's  impression- 
able youth  the  pressure  must  have  been 
tragic.  There  is  no  call  for  wonder  that 
he  should  have  reacted  violently  against 
these  fettering  restrictions.  There  is  no 
need  now  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  why 
he  has  failed  to  feel  the  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  the  problem  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  opposing  forces,  which  have 
cramping  Socialism  in  one  of  the  scales 
and  exuberant  Anarchy  in  the  other.  His 
choice  was  swift,  and  he  threw  his  weight 
unhesitatingly  against  the  chains  which 
had  clanked  on  his  limbs  in  his  early  man- 
hood. He  knew  only  too  well  and  by  bitter 
experience  the  hardness  of  the  crust  that 
encased  the  Norwegian  community  and 
he  felt  the  need  of  blows  still  harder  to 
break  through  and  let  in  a  little  light. 
And  this  is  why  he  is  so  emphatic  in  his 
individualism;  this  is  why  he  is  so 
fiercely  violent  in  his  assertion  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  own  himself  and 
to  obey  his  own  will,  contemptuous  of  the 
social  bond  which  alone  holds  civilisa- 
tion together. 

It  is  a  fellow  Norgewian  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Ibsen's,  the  late  Professor 
Boyesen,  who  has  most  clearly  stated 
Ibsen's  position:  "He  seems  to  be  in  ill 
humour  with  humanity  and  the  plan  of 
creation  in  general  (if,  indeed,  he  recog- 
nised such  a  plan),  and  he  devotes  him- 
self, with  ruthless  satisfaction,  to  show- 
ing what  a  paltry,  contemptible  lot  men 
are,  and  how  aimless,  futile  and  irrational 


their  existence  is  on  this  earth,  with  its   , 
chaotic    strivings    and    bewildered    en- 
deavours. .  .  .    Furthermore,  he  utterly 
undervalues    what   we    call    civilisation, 
which  he  regards  primarily  as  an  igno-    j 
minious    compromise— a   surrender   and 
curtailment  of  our  natural   rights  and 
liberties,  in  return  for  a  paltry  security   ' 
for  life  and  limb.  ...  He  has  apparently  / 
no  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle, the  immense  suffering,  the  deluge  of 
blood  and  tears,  it  has  cost  to  redeem 
the  world  from  that  predatory  liberty 
which  he  admires,  and  to  build  up  grad-  \ 
ually  the  safeguards  of  organised  society 
which  he  so  detests." 

It  would  be  unfair,  of  course,  to  sus- 
tain what  is  here  alleged  by  quoting 
speeches  from  his  plays,  since  Ibsen  is 
too  completely  a  dramatist  to  use  any 
one  character  merely  as  a  mask  through 
the  mouth  of  which  he  might  voice  his 
private  opinion.  But  when  we  consider 
the  whole  group  of  the  social  dramas  and 
when  we  disengage  the  philosophy  under- 
lying them  and  sustaining  them,  we  may 
venture  to  deduce  the  private  opinion  of 
the  author.  And  in  his  letters  to  Georg 
Brandes  we  find  this  opinion  fearlessly 
expressed.  "I  have  really  never  had  any 
strong  feeling  of  solidarity;  in  fact,  I 
have  only  in  a  way  accepted  it  as  a  tra- 
ditional tenet  of  faith — ^and  if  one  had  the 
courage  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration 
altogether,  one  would,  perhaps,  be  rid  of 
the  worst  ballast  with  which  one's  per- 
sonality is  burdened."  In  another  letter 
he  wrote,  "I  may  as  well  say  the  one  thing 
I  love  in  freedom  is  the  struggle  for  its 
attainment.  Its  possession  does  not  greatly 
concern  me." 

As  Brandes  points  out,  this  attitude  of 
Ibsen's  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  Ro- 
manticism ;  and  in  Ibsen,  as  in  Balzac,  the 
romanticist  is  forever  wrestling  with  the 
realist.  There  is  in  Ibsen's  writing  an 
echo  of  that  note  of  revolt  which  rings 
throughout  all  the  Romanticist  clamour, 
a  tocsin  of  Anarchy,  and  which  justified 
the  remark  of  Thiers  that  the  Romanti- 
cists of  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Communists  of  1871.  And  the  Com- 
munists were  only  putting  into  practice 
what  Ibsen  was  preaching  almost  simul- 
taneously in  his  correspondence  with 
Brandes:  "The  State  must  be  abolished. 
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.  .  .  Undermine  the  idea  of  the  com- 
monwealth, set  up  spontaneity  and  spirit- 
tual  kinship  as  the  sole  determining 
points  in  a  union,  and  there  will  be  at- 
tained the  beginning  of  a  freedom  that 
is  of  some  value."  This  sounds  very  like 
a  return  to  Rousseau,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  futility  of  Rousseau's  the- . 
ories  had  been  made  manifest  to  all. 

There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  Ib- 
sen^s  doctrine  is  most  appealing  to  a  dram- 
atist, whose  business  it  is  to  set  on  the 
stage  the  strivings  of  the  individual. 
Perhaps  the  drama  would  be  the  one  sur- 
viving art  if  Anarchy  should  come — ^just 
as  it  would  be  certain  to  die  slowly  if 
Socialism  should  succeed.  The  self-sub- 
ordination of  Socialism  would  be  as  dead- 
ening as  the  self-surrender  of  Fatalism 
to  that  will-power  which  must  ever  be 
the  mainspring  of  a  play  to  move  the 
multitude.  Although  it  cannot  formulate 
what  it  feels,  the  multitude  shrinks  from 
extreme  measures ;  it  may  be  making  up 
its  mind  to  turn  toward  either  Anarchy 
or  Socialism ;  but  it  means  to  move  very 
slowly  and  it  refuses  to  be  hurried. 

Here  is  a  reason  why  Ibsen's  plays  are 
never  likely  to  be  broadly  popular  in  the 
theatre.  The  anarchistic  element  they 
contain  helps  to  make  them  more  dra- 
matic, no  doubt,  more  vigorous  and  more 
vital;  but  it  is  dimly  perceived  by  the 
plain  people  who  form  the  crowd  of  the- 
atregoers, and  by  them  it  is  dumbly  re- 
^'^  sented.  The  excessive  individualism, 
their  inacceptability  by  the  multitude, 
which  gives  to  Ibsen's  best  plays  their 
tensity  of  interest,  is  the  cause  also  of 
shrinking  from  any  surrender  of  the 
hard-won  conquests  of  civilisation.  There 
is  significance  in  the  fact  that  Ibsen's 
plays  have  totally  failed  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  France,  where 
the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  his  mastery 
of  his  art  has  been  keenest  and  most  com- 
petent, but  where  also  the  value  of  the 
social  compact  is  most  clearly  under- 
stood. Not  only  in  France,  but  in  all 
other  countries  governed  by  the  Latin 
tradition  of  solidarity,  Ibsen's  doctrine 
was  certain  to  be  unwelcome— even  if  it 
might  be  wholesome.  Outside  of  Scan- 
dinavia it  is  only  in  Germany  that  Ibsen 
has  succeeded  in  winning  acceptance  as 
a  popular  dramatist.     In  Great  Britain 


and  in  the  United  States,  where  the  indi- 
vidual has  all  his  rights,  although  with 
no  relaxing  of  the  social  bond,  the  per- 
formances of  Ibsen's  plays  have  been  sur- 
prisingly infrequent  in  spite  of  their  de- 
lightful craftsmanship,  their  indisputable 
power  and  their  unfailing  interest. 


VIII 

After  all,  it  is  not  as  a  philosopher  that 
Ibsen  demands  attention,  but  as  a  dram- 
atist, as  a  playwright  who  is  also  a 
poet.  If  it  is  his  weakness  that  his  the- 
ory of  life  is  overstrenuous,  one-sided 
and  out  of  date,  it  is  his  strength  that 
he  has  opinions  of  his  own  and  that  he 
is  willing  to  face  the  problems  that  con- 
(front  us  insistently  to-day.  As  Mr. 
Archer  has  put  it  tersely  and  conclu- 
sively, Ibsen  is  "not  pessimist  or  optimist 
or  primarily  a  moralist,  though  he  keeps 
thinking  about  morals.  He  is  simply  a 
dramatist,  looking  with  piercing  eyes  at 
the  world  of  men  and  women,  and  trans- 
lating into  poetry  this  episode  and  that 
.  from  the  inexhaustible  pageant." 

A  moralist  he  must  be,  if  his  work 
is  to  have  any  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance, any  final  value.  Morality  is  not 
something  a  poet  can  put  into  his  work 
deliberately,  for  it  must  ever  be  "a  part 
of  the  essential  richness  of  inspiration," 
to  use  Mr.  James's  fine  phrase.  It  can- 
not be  put  in,  but  it  can  be  left  out  only 
at  the  poet's  peril,  since  no  work  of  art 
is  likely  to  be  worth  while  if  it  is  ethically 
empty.  Ibsen's  inspiration  is  too  rich  for 
it  to  be  void  of  moral  purport,  even 
though  the  playwright  may  not  have  in- 
tended all  that  we  read  into  his  work. 
There  is  a  moral  in  Ghosts  as  there  is  in 
CEdipus,  in  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  in 
Anna  Karinina — z  moral  austere  and  dis- 
passionate. It  contains  much  that  is  un- 
pleasant and  even  painful,  but — ^to  quote 
Arnold's  praise  of  Anna  Karenina — 
nothing  "of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  senses 
or  to  please  those  who  wish  their  senses 
troubled."  Ibsen's  play,  like  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  like  the  severe  stories  of 
Hawthorne  and  Tolstoy,  is  not  spoon- 
meat  for  babes ;  it  is  not  for  young  men 
and  maidens ;  but  as  Goethe  asked  nearly 
a  century  ago,  "What  business  have  our 
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young  girls  at  the  theatre?  They  do  not 
belong  to  it — they  belong  to  the  convent ; 
and  the  theatre  is  only  for  men  and  wo- 
men who  know  something  of  human 
affairs."  It  is  for  these  men  and  these 
women  that  Ibsen,  with  stem  self-con- 
trol, has  written  his  social  dramas,  that 
he  may  force  them  to  look  into  matters 
they  are  willing  enough  to  ignore  and 
to  front  the  facts  of  life,  ugly  as  these 
may  be. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
essay  has  there  been  occasion  to  evoke 
the  names  of  Sophocles,  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Moliere,  the  supreme  masters  of 
the  dramatic  art.  To  venture  upon  any 
comparison  with  them  is  to  measure  Ib- 
sen by  the  loftiest  standard.  In  his  tech- 
nic  alone  he  can  withstand  the  compari- 
son, for  he  is  the  latest,  and  he  has 
profited  by  all  the  experiments  and 
achievements  of  the  strong  men  who 
came  before  him ;  in  mere  craftsmanship 
he  is  beyond  question  the  foremost  of  all 
^  the  modems.  It  must  be  said  also  that 
in  his  intellectual  honesty,  in  his  respect 
for  the  immitigable  laws  of  character,  he 
rarely  falls  short.  He  lacks  the  clear 
serenity  of  Sophocles,  the  depth  and  the 
breadth   of   the   myriad-minded   Shake- 


speare,    the     humorous     toleration     of 
Moliere.  The  great  Greek,  the  great  Eng- 
lishman and  the  great  Frenchman  are  all 
of  them  liberal  and  sane  and  wholesome, 
whatever  their  subject-matter  may  be; 
and  here  it  is  that  the  Scandinavian  is 
seen  to  be  inferior.     There  are  few  of  i 
his  social  dramas  in  which  we  cannot  find  / 
more  than  a  hint  of  abnormal  eccentricity  I 
or  of  morbid  perversity ;  and  this  is  the  / 
reason  why  the  most  of  them  fail  to  at-  I 
tain  the  dignity  of  true  and  lofty  tragedy.  I 
Perhaps  it  is  with  Wagner  that  Ibsen 
should    be   grouped,    rather   than    with 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  and  Moliere. 
They  are  the  two  master-spirits  of  the 
stage  in  the  nineteenth  century.     They 
are  both  of  them  consummate  craftsmen, 
having  assimilated  every  profitable  device 
of  their  predecessors  and  having  made 
themselves  chiefs,  each  in  his  own  art. 
And  yet,  with  all  their  witchery  and  all 
their  power,  we  may  doubt  whether  their 
work  will  resist  the  criticism  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  because  there  is  at  the  core 
of  it  an  exaggeration  or  disproportion 
which   the  future   is  likely  to  perceive 
more  and  more  clearly  in  the  receding 
perspective  of  time. 

Brander  Matthews. 
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F  all  the  various  re- 
proaches that  may  be 
brought  against  a  novel, 
there  is  probably  none 
more  serious,  more  con- 
clusive, more  fatal  to  its 
chances  of  success,  than 
to  say  that  it  is  uninteresting.  Almost 
any  other  fault  will  find  an  army  of  read- 
ers ready  to  condone  it,  provided  the  au- 
thor knows  how  to  hold  their  interest. 
They  will  forgive  the  crudest  realism  or 
the  most  saccharine  idealism;  they  will 
accept  without  a  murmur  rampant  melo- 
drama; they  will  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  style  and  bad  style  and  no 
style  at  all ;  they  will  even  be  blind  to  the 
grotesqueness  of  a  clumsy  and  illogical 


plot — provided  the  book  possesses  that 
magic  alchemy  which  overlays  its  baser 
substance  with  an  alluring  glitter  of  hu- 
man interest.  During  the  past  century 
fiction  has  steadily  advanced  in  im- 
portance, in  the  literature  of  all  the  civ- 
ilised nations.  In  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  purpose  novel,  it  has  been  made  the 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  new  doc- 
trines in  religion,  politics  and  social  sci- 
ence. But  the  novelist  can  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  fiction  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  entertainment,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  remaining  true  to  its  tradi- 
tions, and  successfully  entertaining,  that 
a  novel  may  hope  to  reach  its  public. 

In  no  other  class  of  literary  production 
is  this  quality  of  sustained  interest  so 
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vital,  unless  it  be  the  drama,  which  after 
all  is  merely  a  novel  in  dialogue.  A  dic- 
tionary or  a  city  directory  does  not  make 
interesting  reading;  and  no  one  would 
want  one  which  did.  The  guide-book  elo- 
quence of  an  earlier  generation  died  a 
natural  death,  when  the  impersonal  con- 
ciseness of  Baedeker  taught  us  the  futil- 
ity of  Murray's  rhapsodies.  A  treatise 
on  organic  chemistry  or  higher  mathe- 
matics is  read  for  the  knowledge  it  con- 
tains and  not  for  its  style.  A  history  or 
biography  may  be  a  dry-as-dust  produc- 
tion and  still  remain  for  decades  the  great 
authority.  Even  great  poetry  may  be  sad- 
ly wearisome  to  read.  Paradise  Lost  does 
not  lose  its  splendour  simply  because  few 
readers  today  have  the  patience  to  read  it. 
But  a  novel,  no  matter  how  strongly  writ- 
ten, no  matter  how  vital  its  theme,  must 
hold  the  reader's  interest,  or  it  will  have 
failed  in  its  first  and  most  important  es- 
sential. And  for  that  reason  it  is  all  the 
more  surprising  to  find  how  few  works 
of  fiction  really  do  steadily  and  con- 
sistently hold  the  reader's  attention,  as  a 
work  of  art  should  do,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

Now,  in  discussing  this  question  of 
sustained  interest,  it  is  only  fair  in  the 
first  place  to  understand  clearly  just 
whom  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
readers  of  any  particular  novel.  No  liv- 
ing novelist  would  undertake  to  interest 
all  the  people  all  the  time.  Not  even 
Shakespeare  could  do  that.  But  every 
writer,  when  he  first  conceives  a  plot,  and 
begins  to  shape  it  towards  the  book  that 
he  hopes  it  will  eventually  become,  knows 
or  ought  to  know  the  type  of  reader  for 
whom  it  is  destined.  And  if  his  book  is 
really  a  good  book,  a  book  entitled  to 
rank  high  in  its  particular  class,  then  it 
ought  to  be  one  which  will  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  particular  type  of  reader  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  not  merely  through 
the  opening  chapter,  and  at  frequent  in- 
tervals up  to  one  big  scene  at,  let  us  say, 
page  227,  and  then  drop  in  the  middle, 
like  an  ill-baked  cake  — ^half  a  dozen  big 
scenes  would  not  condone  that  pitiful 
drop  in  interest  that  one  finds  only  too 
often,  even  in  books  that  have  won  some 
favourable  notice.  No,  the  novel  of  first 
rank,  whatever  type  it  belongs  to,  is  the 
one  that  its  rightful  reader,  the  reader  for 


whom  it  IS  intended,  wants  to  read 
straight  through,  without  skipping  a 
page,  without  missing  a  paragraph.  If 
it  is  a  detective  story,  the  man  who  likes 
historical  novels  or  Dolly  Dialogues  may 
skip  two-thirds  of  it  and  welcome — ^his 
opinion  does  not  count.  But  if  a  votary 
of  detective  stories  takes  it  up,  and  is  not 
held  by  it ;  if  there  are  chapters  where  the 
scent  grows  cold  upon  the  trail,  and  his 
interest  wanes  in  the  bloody  finger- 
marks; chapters  in  which  he  ceases  to 
formulate  his  own  theories — ^then  indeed 
the  book  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting. 

Now,  it  is  as  vain  to  lay  down  practical 
rules  for  writing  an  interesting  book  as  it 
is  to  try  to  teach  any  hopelessly  common- 
place man  or  woman  to  be  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist. It  is  as  futile  as  the  pho- 
tographer's traditional  "Look  pleasant, 
please !"  But  a  simple  rule,  too  often  dis- 
regarded, and  almost  sure  to  produce 
good  results,  is  the  rule  of  adherence  to 
type.  First  make  up  your  mind  carefully 
and  definitely  just  what  sort  of  a  story 
you  are  going  to  write,  and  then  stick  to 
it.  Your  opening  page  ought  to  tell  the 
reader,  if  your  title  has  failed  to  do  so, 
the  type  of  novel  that  he  is  to  expect ;  and 
if  it  is  a  type  for  which  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy, he  can  lay  it  down  forthwith,  and 
have  no  just  grounds  of  complaint.  If  a 
lecturer  makes  it  quite  clear  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  his  topic  for  the  even- 
ing is  shoe-buttons  and  nothing  but  shoe- 
buttons,  those  who  stay  to  hear  him  can- 
not complain  that  they  are  bored,  just  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  buttons  of 
any  sort.  But  if,  in  order  to  catch  a  larger 
audience,  he  leaves  his  subject  and  talks 
of  ships  and  sealing-wax  as  well  as  shoes, 
then  indeed  both  the  button-lovers 
and  the  button-haters  have  valid  ground 
of  complaint.  Now,  a  good  many  mod- 
em novel-makers — ^not  true  novelists,  but 
those  who  would  make  a  trade  of  the 
novel,  instead  of  art — are  like  the  lec- 
turer on  buttons ;  they  are  greedy  for  big- 
ger audiences  than  their  mediocre  enter- 
tainment would  normally  attract.  Look- 
ing over  the  field  of  successful  fiction,  thev 
note  for  instance  the  success  of  David 
Harum  and  Mrs.  IViggs,  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Beverly  of  Graustark;  and 
they  say  to  themselves,  "Why  wouldn't  a 
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detective  story,  with  the  scene  laid  in  a 
Balkan  principality,  be  the  best  selling 
book  of  the  month,  especially  if  we  intro- 
duced a  Cabbage  Patx,h  and  a  rural  bank- 
er with  plenty  of  good  horse  stories,  per- 
haps even  a  Chimmie  Fadden  and  a 
Lovey  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  good  meas- 
ure?" Professional  readers  for  the  big 
publishing  houses  save  the  public  from 
the  ^majority  of  these  composite  novels, 
yet  every  now  and  then  a  book  does  make 
its  way  into  print  that  is  neither  a  Du- 
mas novel  nor  a  Zenda  novel  nor  a  Rural 
District  novel,  but  a  little  of  all  three,  and 
which  consequently  satisfies  nobody.  It 
seems  after  all  such  a  simple,  obvious,  ele- 
mental fact  that  the  great  novelists  of 
the  world  have  held  their  audiences  by 
their  singleness  of  purpose;  that  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Jane  Austen,  a  Balzac  or 
a  Dumas,  stands  as  a  distinct,  definite 
type — never  as  a  blend  of  half  a  dozen 
types  of  varying  quality.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  you  care  nothing  for  The  New- 
comes,  or  for  Emma,  for  La  Cousine 
Bctte,  or  Les  Quarante-Cinq ;  but  if 
you  do  care  for  them  enough  to  take  them 
down  from  time  to  time  from  their 
shelves,  then  it  is  certain  that  you  are 
willing  to  let  them  open  where  they  will ; 
there  is  not  a  page  with  which  you  will 
not  willingly  renew  acquaintance. 
•  And  secondly,  there  is  one  other  gen- 
eral rule  to  be  laid  down  regarding  the 
sustained  interest  in  a  novel.  Or  rather,  it 
is  less  a  rule  than  the  statement  of  a  fact, 
easily  verified  by  running  over  your 
favourite  novels  in  your  mind — not  a 
principle  that  you  could  apply  to  your 
own  work,  unless  you  possessed  that  in- 
born instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing 
which  makes  rules  unnecessary.  It  is 
simply  this :  the  secret  of  interesting  the 
reader  in  a  story  lies  in  interesting  him 
first  of  all  in  the  personages  of  that  story. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  There  are  stories  in  which  the  whole 
interest  lies  in  the  situation,  the  tense  sus- 
pense of  the  impending  tragedy,  the  solu- 
tion of  some  tremendous  mystery,  which 
dwarfs  completely  any  mere  question  of 
the  heroine's  eyes  and  hair,  or  whether 
she  is  good  tempered  or  the  reverse.  Yes, 
there  certainly  are  stories  of  this  sort, 
ingenious  stories,  strongly  told,  that  car- 
ry your  interest  from  chapter  to  chapter. 


from  page  to  page,  without  a  drop  or  sag. 
But  the  story  which  does  this  is  usually, 
we  might  almost  say  universally,  the  story 
of  adventure,  the  swash-buckler  story, 
the  detective  story,  the  glorified  dime 
novel — the  novel  which  by  common  con- 
sent has  had  its  right  denied  to  a  place  in 
the  highest  rank  of  fiction.  Apply  to  this 
whole  question  the  infallible  test  of  com- 
parison with  the  conditions  of  real  life. 
From  time  to  time,  a  situation  of  tre- 
mendous dramatic  power  is  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public.  It  may  be  a 
divorce  scandal,  or  a  libel  suit,  or  a  pe- 
culiarly grim  and  tragic  murder,  which 
the  whole  community  follows  with 
eager  interest  to  its  logical  end  in  the 
criminal  courts.  If  such  a  tragedy  has  no 
psychological  appeal,  if  there  is  no  sub- 
tle lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  of  complex 
human  motives,  or  primitive  human  pas- 
sions, then  the  public  interest  it  excites  is 
simply  a  hysterical  desire  for  morbid  sen- 
sation, and  its  value  as  literature  is  meas- 
ured by  the  scare-heads  of  the  yellow 
journals.  In  the  average,  normal  life  of 
the  bulk  of  our  fellow  men  and  women 
there  is  far  more  to  bore  us  than  there  is 
to  interest.  Only  the  few  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  us  can  count  upon  our  sym- 
pathetic heed  of  their  daily  round  of  aver- 
age joys  and  sorrows.  And  as  it  is  in  life, 
so  in  fiction ;  the  novelist's  first  step  is  to 
make  us  accept  his  men  and  women  as 
our  personal  friends,  whose  every  mood 
is  familiar,  whose  foibles  we  recognise 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  If  he  wins  us 
to  that  extent,  he  may  shape  the  story  as 
he  pleases,  assured  of  our  unflagging  at- 
tention. How  can  he  fail  to  interest  us? 
He  is  telling  precious  bits  of  intimate  his- 
tory of  men  and  women  he  has  taught  us 
to  love.  But  a  Zola,  with  all  his  crude, 
brilliant  power,  cannot  win  a  hearing  for 
such  a  depraved  nature*  as  Flore  in  La 
Bete  Humaine  by  any  act  less  flamboyant, 
less  ghastly  than  the  derailing  of  a  fast 
express,  with  its  attendant  carnage  of  in- 
nocent men,  women  and  horses. 

Writers  who  undertake  to  lay  their 
scenes  in  the  far  West,  on  the  ranch,  or  in 
the  mining  camp,  find  themselves  handi- 
capped by  the  comparison  they  are  sure 
to  challenge  with  Owen  Wister's  Vir- 
ginian;  such  a  hold  did  the  personality  of 
that  genial  Rough  Rider  take  upon  the 
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hearts  of  the  reading  public  that  not  only 
were  they  ready  to  accept  everything  he 
thought,  said  or  did,  as 
'The  Sage  right    and    proper,    but 

Brush  they  are  equally  ready  to 

Parson."  be  captious  about  the  say- 

ings and  doings  of  any 
other  cowboy  in  fiction,  simply  because 
he  was  not  The  Virginian.  Yet  the  de- 
mand for  good  stories  of  primitive  West- 
em  life  has  increased,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  really  good  Western  story  comes 
forward  to  meet  the  demand.  A  recent 
example  is  The  Sage  Brush  Parson,  by 
A.  B.  Ward.  It  is  not  a  book  to  become 
enthusiastic  over,  and  to  hail  as  one  of 
the  events  of  the  month ;  but  it  is  certain- 
ly a  book  that  will  be  read  with  genuine 
enjoyment  by  a  good  many  people,  who 
will  probably  wonder  vaguely  afterwards 
why  they  liked  it  better  than  other  recent 
volumes  written  along  the  same  general 
lines.  The  atmosphere  is  real  enough; 
you  can  fairly  smell  the  pungent,  pene- 
trating, aromatic  dust  of  the  sage  brush 
throughout  its  pages;  you  can  see  the 
coarse,  primitive,  brutal  life  of  the  min- 
ing camp,  with  all  the  degradation  of  its 
saloons  and  dance  halls  and  gambling 
dens ;  you  can  understand  the  heavy  odds 
against  which  St  minister  of  the  gospel 
must  contend,  if  he  means  to  make  an  ef- 
fectual fight  against  the  existing  degrada- 
tion and  brutality.  But  all  this  has  been 
done  before,  with  var>Mng  degrees  of  mer- 
it. The  real  secret  of  the  appeal  which  The 
Sage  Brush  Parson  makes,  in  spite  of  its 
many  touches  of  exaggeration,  and  a  cer- 
tain strain  of  melodrama  in  its  plot,  is 
that  from  the  opening  page  it  enlists  our 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  Clement 
Vaughan,  the  parson  of  the  title — ^makes 
us  like  him,  even  while  we  only  half  for- 
give him  for  forsaking  wife  and  child 
and  going  into  the  wilderness  to  preach 
the  gospel.  The  story  is  simply  a  record 
of  how  Clement  Vaughan  builds  up  a  lit- 
tle Methodist  church,  in  this  lawless  min- 
ing camp,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  per- 
sonality ;  how  he  struggles  and  loves  and 
suflFers;  and  how  he  nearly  wrecks  his 
own  life,  and  the  church  he  has  founded 
besides,  by  the  simple  mistake  of  failing 
to  tell  his  friends  about  the  wife  he  left 
behind  him  in  England.  It  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  much  weakness  in  plot  and 


in  style  may  be  pardoned,  if  the  central 
characters  win  our  affection  and  hold  our 
interest. 

Mr.  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis  did  not  have 
to  go  quite  so  far  west  for  the  scene  of 
his      latest      story,     the 
The  Stork's   Nest,    which    is 

"Stork's  laid    in    Northern    Mis- 

Nest."  souri.    One  brings  away 

from  this  book  an.  im- 
pression of  a  hard,  rugged,  inhospitable 
land,  bleak,  rain-sodden  and  joyless ;  and 
a  hard,  grim,  joyless  people,  gnarled  and 
warped  by  toil,  yet  for  the  most  part  hid- 
ing under  a  forbidding  exteriour  many 
sterling  qualities  that  reveal  themselves 
as  you  come  to  know  them  better.  The 
two  Storks,  the  twin  brothers  whose 
gloomy,  mysterious  old  home  gives  the 
story  its  name,  are  a  couple  of  human 
brutes,  whose  cruelty  to  all  living  things, 
man,  woman  or  beast,  that  fall  into  their 
power,  is  pictured  with  a  graphic  force 
that  compels  a  sort  of  shuddering  inter- 
est ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  curios- 
ity awakened  by  the  suggestion  of  hidden 
crime  is  very  cleverly  fostered.  If  you 
begin  the  story,  you  are  not  likely  to  lay 
it  down  until  the  mystery  is  solved,  the 
innocent  victims  rescued,  and  the  twin 
Storks  have  atoned  for  their  crimes  by  a 
peculiarly  grim  and  relentless  fate.  But 
the  book  is  a  good  example  of  a  story 
which  holds  the  interest  by  the  sequence 
of  dramatic  happenings.  There  are  no 
characters  in  the  book  towards  whom  we 
feel  ourselves  drawn,  none  whom  we 
would  care  to  meet  again.  We  cannot 
help  reading  to  a  finish,  but  we  have  no  - 
desire  to  reread  any  part  of  it. 

Another  book  which  must  in  fairness 
be  recognised  as  a  rather  careful  piece  of 
work,  full  of  sombre  col- 
"Hcarts'  ^"^'   ^^    Hearts*   Haven, 

by  Katharine  Evans 
Blake.  It  belongs  to  that 
depressing  class  of  fiction 
known  as  the  religious  novel,  being  a  de- 
tailed and  distinctly  painful  study  of  life 
among  the  Rappites,  first  in  their  early 
Pennsylvania  home,  and  later  in  Southern 
Illinois.  There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  scope 
for  tense  tragedy  in  a  community  which 
suddenly  decided  to  abolish  the  marriap^e 
tie,  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  to  take 
little  children  from  their  parents,  to  con- 
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demn  the  young  men  and  young  women 
to  a  life  of  monastic  austerity.  The  au- 
thor of  Hearts^  Haven  has  made  clever 
use  of  her  material,  and  the  admission 
that  the  book  leaves  behind  it  a  senfe  of 
depression  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  her 
strength.  Nevertheless,  there  are  waste 
places  in  the  story,  between  which  the 
chapters  of  really  compelling  interest 
stand  out  like  green  and  welcome  oases. 
The  works  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Benson  have 
never,  since  the  ephemeral  vogue  of 
Dodo,  won  the  public  at- 
•The  Angel  tention  which  their  care- 

of  ful     workmanship     and 

Pain,*  their     incisive     present- 

ment of  human  foibles 
seem  to  merit.  The  reason  seems,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  lie  in  their  lack  of  char- 
acters, male  or  female,  that  are  really 
likable.  Dodo,  at  the  time  of  her  crea- 
tion, challenged  comparison  with  An- 
thony Hope's  delightful  Dolly,  of  Dia- 
logue fame.  But  Dolly's  misdemeanours 
we  pardon,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  because 
she  is  so  refreshingly  human.  Dodo  is 
unpardonable,  because  she  has  no  heart. 
Mr.  Benson's  latest  heroine,  in  The  Angel 
of  Pain,  while  more  carefully  and  elab- 
orately drawn,  is  equally  repellant.  Here 
IS  her  record.  She  engages  herself  to  one 
man,  knowing  that  her  only  interest  in 


him  is  his  money,  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
lows herself  to  be  made  love  to  by  her 
betrothed  husband's  best  friend,  whom 
she  suddenly  discovers  that  she  loves. 
She  intends  for  a  time  to  keep  her  word, 
but  a  violent  thunderstorm,  when  the  two 
lovers  are  together,  throws  them  into 
each  other's  arms — the  possibilities  of 
this  situation  were  not  exhausted  by  Dido 
and  ^neas — and  later  she  breaks  off  the 
engagement  and  marries  the  other  man. 
This  time  she  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued to  care  for  the  man  of  her  choice, 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  while  out 
gunning  one  day  he  is  shot  in  the  face, 
blinded  and  badly  disfigured.  Her  love  is 
not  strong  enough  to  survive  such  a  test 
as  the  loss  of  her  husband's  good  looks, 
and  she  cannot  even  conceal  from  him  her 
aversion,  though  she  knows  that  only  hi? 
faith  in  her  love  makes  him  cling  to  life. 
So  he  accommodatingly  commits  suicide 
and  she  goes  back  to  her  first  choice,  a 
sadder,  but  apparently  not  a  wiser 
woman.  The  book  is  full  of  clever  satire, 
trenchant  analysis  and  a  certain  underly- 
ing vein  of  symbolism  that  is  full  of 
suggestion,  but  it  lacks  heart.  There  is 
not  quite  enough  human  nature  in  it,  of 
the  better  sort,  to  make  the  characters 
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jY  friend  the  novelist  not 
I  long  ago  contributed  to  a 
■weekly  journal  of  arts 
land  grafts  a  vigorous 
Istory  of  a  football  game 
Iwhich  was  unfavourable 
Ito  football.  It  was  found- 
ed on  fact,  but  it  was  out  and  out  fiction ; 
it  ignored  the  conditions  of  the  fact  that 
inspired  it  and  pretended  to  nothing  but 
mtrrative  invention.  The  editor  of  the 
journal,  who  probably  knew  that  the  au- 
thor once  played  on  the  football  team  of 
the  Department  of  English  and  Compara- 


tive Zoology  of  a  large  university,  and  is 
intimate  with  some  of  the  graduate  ad- 
visers of  the  university  athletics,  smoked 
an  exposure  in  the  story.  Without  asking 
the  author's  permission  the  enterprising 
editor  inserted  a  sub-title,  "The  Inside 
Story  of  a  Real  Football  Game."  The  au- 
thor was  indignant.  He  feared  that  the 
football  graduates  would  waylay  him,  ac- 
cuse him  of  betraying  confidences  and 
kick  his  head  through  his  legs  by  way  of 
goal  posts.  The  sub-title  was  unjust  to 
the  story;  it  was  a  He,  the  more  perni- 
cious in  that  the  journal  js  attacking  §yery 
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shape  of  untruth  that  lurks  in  the  body 
politic,  the  spirit  lit2*"ary  and  the  soul 
commercial. 

To  the  editor  of  one  of  our  Tingling 
Exposure  Monthlies — ^the  Heart  Throb 
Investigator,  another  writer  sent  a  cheap 
story  of  adventure.  The  hero  was  a 
minor  official  who  at  a  fire  exhibited  a 
noble  and  muscular  demeanour.  The 
original  fact,  dimly  remembered,  had  been 
developed  and  transmogrified  into  a  yam 
that  would  give  the  hair  a  dry  shampoo. 
It  was  replete  with  "Save  me  child  I 
Mame,  the  cellar  is  burning!"  Many 
editors  would  have  called  it  a  rattling 
story  "which  when  you  have  read  the 
foist  woid  cannot  be  laid  aside  until  the 
last  woid  is  reached."  The  editor  wrote 
that  he  wanted  the  story  very  much  if 
it  was  true,  "the  actual  adventure  of  a 
real  hero."  The  author  replied  somewhat 
as  follows: 

You  ask  if  the  story  is  true.  That  is  none 
of  your  business.  I  offered  it  to  you  as  fiction. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  are  willing  to 
judge  it  by  the  same  standards  of  fact  which 
permit  you  to  advertise  Mr.  Jay  Gould  Sage's 
"Horrible  Exposure  of  the  Great  Amalgamated 
Tin  Can  Comer"  as  true  history,  you  are  justi- 
fied in  announcing— on  your  own  responsibility 
— that  my  story  is  the  inside  upper  story  of  a 
real  burning  building  and  the  hero  is  a  real 
man  who  was. 

These  editors  are  the  victims  of  a  tipsy 
double  vision  which  confounds  the  art  of 
fiction  and  the  arts  of  exposition  and  his- 
tory. They  ask  fiction,  poetry,  illustra- 
tions, even  their  veracious  advertise- 
ments, to  do  service  as  special  articles  of 
revelation.  The  forms  of  writing  have 
usurped  each  other's  function.  If  fiction 
must  be  the  real  history  of  something, 
the  inside  story  of  a  real  murder,  the  real 
diary  of  a  sixty-year-old  boy,  then  by 
compensation,   instructive  articles   must 


read  "with  all  the  sensation  and  charm  of 
romance."  "Reads  like  a  novel,"  runs  the 
advertisement  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
expose  the  malefactions  of  the  Galvanized 
Lemon  Squeezer  Trust.  "The  most  ex- 
citing romance,"  orates  another  adver- 
tisement, "  is  not  love ;  it  is  the  story  of 
business.  The  history  of  the  Guinea  Pig 
Trust  throbs  with  fascinating  interest. 
The  unfolding  of  this  marvellous  plot,  the 
most  overwhelming  that  ever  transpired 
in  the  realms  of  modem  business  has  all 
the  dash  and  stupendous  crises  of  a  tale 
of  the  old  buccaneers." 

There  is  no  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  the  confusion  of  literary  values 
may  go.  Any  day  we  may  expect  a  son- 
net sequence  by  an  enterprising  New 
York  Journalist,  expounding  the  evils  of 
patent  medicines — 

Peruna,  in  thy  dear  desired  flow 
My  shattered  body  lethewards  is  borne,  etc 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
magazine  table  of  contents  shall  read  like 
this : 

Frontispiece. 
Picture  of  the  building  in  which  this  maga- 
zine is  actually  printed.     In  colours,   by 
Timothy  Dugan,  the  contractor  who  built 
it. 

September. 
A  Harvest  poem,  by  Thomas  White,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Domestic  Crop  Reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tontine  and  Nylic.    Chap.  I-IX. 
First   Installment   of  a  pastoral  romance 
of  Modern  New  York  Life,  by  Snyde  H. 
McGoo,    twenty-second    vice-president    of 
the  Iniquitable  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Way  Down  in  Old  Philadelphia. 
A  short  story  founded  on  Mayor  Weaver's 
campaign,  by  Ruth  Raymond. 

Honey,  Ma  Sugar  Baby. 
Dialect  poem    on    the    Sugar    Tariff,   by 
Helen  M.  Sorghum,  daughter  of  the  late 
Senator  Sorghum. 

John  A.  Macy. 
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LAFAYETTE    SQUARE — FROM    THE    COSMOS    CLUB   WINDOWS 


REPRESENTATIVE  FINNISH 
WRITERS 


O  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  a  literature 
at  once  so  young  ;incl  so 
notable  as  that  of  Fin- 
land— a  land  we  have  be- 
come acquainted  with 
principally  through  its 
political  crises,  since  1899,  when  a  notori- 
ous Russian  governor-general  made  up 
his  mind  to  uproot  every  fibre  of  Finnish 
nationality.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that 
previous  to  1840  no  mentionable  piece  of 
imaginative  writing,  in  the  home  speech, 
existed  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  Of  course, 
a  dusty  tract  or  text-book  drifted  on 
forced  tides  through  the  country,  but 
thire  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  forni 
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of  poetry  and  fiction  calculated  to  inspire 
the  people  or  indicative  of  an  inspiration 
already  present.  The  simple  truth  be- 
comes plain  when  I  say  that  no  inde- 
pendent culture  existed  before  1840, 
Swedish  civilisation  holding  the  fort  un- 
challenged, with  Runeberg  its  foremost 
if  not  only  chief.  The  Finnish  language 
was  then  looked  down  upon  by  officials 
of  state  and  educated  people  generally. 
If  it  had  been  kept  under  the  ice  much 
longer,  Finland  would  not  now  be  the 
capable  power  it  is. 

The  awakening  from  a  long,  long 
dreamless  slumber  came  about  1845,  when 
J.  V.  Snellman  began  his  famous  cam- 
paign for  the  laudable  cause  of  aroiising 
his  people  to  national  conscidiisness. 
**We  have  a  language  of  our  own,*'  said 
the  great  patriot;  **its  charm  conjured  up 
the  marvelous  Kalevala  legends.  Let  us 
cultivate  it,  by  cherishing  it  in  speech  and 
song."  It  was  well,  of  course,  that  John 
Ludvig  Runeberg  wrote  splendid  sagas, 
but  Runeberg  might  as  well  have  lived  in 
Sweden,  since  his  language  was  that 
country's,  though  his  spirit,  true  enough, 
was  in  fibre  and  tone  Finnish.  Finland 
wanted  a  son  of  its  own  soil,  a  genius 
truly  typical  of  home  character — in 
short,  a  pure  Finlander  to  regenerate  its 
neglected  language  and  replenish  the  thin 
streams  of  its  stagnant  culture.  And 
since  the  whole  nation  had  the  same  hope, 
the  prayed-for  genius  appeared,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  in  the  person  of  Alexis 
Kivi,  one  of  the  rarest  spirits  ever  bap- 
tized by  suflfering,  one  of  the  strangest 
intellects  ever  darkened  and  crushed  by 
madness.  His  particular  brightness  is 
surrounded  with  a  horizon  of  sad  glory ; 
but  his  memory  is  a  fixed  star  brilliantly 
lighting  up  the  wilderness  that  was,  be- 
fore his  day.  He  did  for  Finnish  prose 
what  Jacobsen  did  for  Danish,  and  vastly 
more,  for  Jacobsen  had  furrows  to  guide 
him,  vague  predecessors,  while  Kivi  was 
in  the  largest  sense  a  path-finder.  He 
sailed  new  seas  and  discovered  the 
coveted  country.     No  wonder,  then,  that 
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Finland  holds  him  in  the  tenderest 
esteem ;  no  wonder  that  he  is  loved  in  his 
own  country  as  the  Germans  love  Korner, 
the  Dane3  Blicker,  the  Norwegians 
Wergeland.  Stevenson  called  Meredith 
"the  master  of  us  all;"  every  good  Fin- 
nish author  recognises  in  Alexis  Kivi  the 
father  of  his  art.  Very  little  of  Kivi's 
production  has  been  translated  into 
Swedish,  which  is  spoken  and  read  by 
700,000  people  out  of  a  total  population 
of  2,800,000  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
author's  style  is  sheer  simplicity,  such  as 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's,  for  instance, 
or  Maeterlinck's  in  dialogue.  His  dra- 
matis works.  Sunrisuntari  (The  Vil- 
lage Bootmaker)  and  Kihlaus  (A  Be- 
trothal) are  masterpieces  for  their 
striking  originality  of  conception  and 
execution.  It  is  tempting  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  author's  personality  (Fin- 
land is  full  of  anecdotes  about  him)  or 
more  intimately  of  his  writings,  which 
bear  (as  to  construction)  a  marked  influ- 
ence of  Shakespeare,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  first  translated  into  Finnish  in  1875 
by  Paavo  Cajander.  Thanks  to  the  posi- 
tive impetus  Finnish  literature  gained 
through  Kivi,  the  native  language  is  now 
gradually  suppressing  Swedish,  and  in 
the  course  of  some  few  decades  we  may 
count  on  its  having  attained  its  rightful 
pre-eminence.  Even  now,  there  is  no 
better  writer  than  Juhani  Aho,  who 
writes  Finnish  exclusively,  and  whose 
reputation  is  almost  continental. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  second  intro- 
ductory step  before  plunging  into  present- 
day  literary  waters.  The  wave  of  realism 
which  broke  upon  the  Scandinavian 
shores  in  the  seventies  did  not  touch  Fin- 
nish soil  until  at  least  a  decade  later. 
Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg  had  so  absorbed 
the  spirit  of  his  people  that  there  is  not  in 
the  background  of  the  literature  of  any 
country  a  figure  more  luminous  than  he. 
His  works  were  accepted,  for  a  time,  as 
an  all-sufficient  intellectiial  nourishment; 
they  possessed  an  historical  dignity ;  they 
were  splendid  poetical  contributions 
withal.  But  it  was  not  Run6berg  who 
retarded  the  natural  development  of  the 
new  movement.  His  achievement  only 
helped  to  produce  certain  conditions 
under  which  the  incipient  guest  could  not 
thrive.     When,   in  the  course  of  time, 


these  conditions  lost  their  immediate  in- 
fluence, it  remained  for  Zacharias 
Topelius  to  deprecate  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Taine  or  a  Brandes — the  latter  having 
cast  his  nets  abroad  and  being  then  a 
disputed  force  in  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Runeberg's  death  in  1877  ex- 
tended the  reach  of  Topelius's  voice,  the 
latter  being  a  popular  power.  While 
most  of  his  books  stood  well  above  the 
level  of  Sunday-school  fiction,  they  ap- 
proached it  sufficiently  to  be  of  the  class 
of  books  clergymen  advise  young  people 
to  read.  It  is  natural  that  his  endeavour 
to  keep  his  somewhat  gregarious  flock 
well  within  the  gates  of  unpretentiousness 
should  receive  cordial  support  from  those 
who  consider  early  knowledge  a  danger- 
ous drug.  He  lived  to  see  himself  the 
most  celebrated  of  Finnish  prose  writers ; 
he  lived,  also,  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
a  few  men  young  enough,  almost,  to  be 
his  grandsons — their  triumph,  that  is,  in 
the  forbidden  field  of  realism.  It  is  more 
than  a  little  strange  that  the  chief  of  this 
young  group,  its  banner-bearer,  in  fact, 
Karl  August  Tavaststjenia,  should  quit 
this  life  in  the  same  year  as  Topelius  (in 
which  year  a  most  remarkable  literary 
woman.  Minna  Canth,  also  died),  leav- 
ing Finland  with  but  one  first-rate  novel- 
ist, Juhani  Aho.  Alexis  Kivi  had  died 
twenty-six  years  before  (like  Tavastst- 
jerna,  he  saw  but  thirty-eight  summers), 
and  Leino,  Morne  and  Gripenberg  were 
all  mere  youths  "hanging  on"  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle  upon  which  they  may  now  be 
said  to  possess  prominent  seats.  They 
are  now — though  all  under  thirty — rep- 
resentative Finnish  poets. 

Tavaststjerna  first  attracted  notice  by 
a  spirited  collection  of  verse  entitled  For 
Morjs^onbris(Wii\\  the  Morning  Breezes), 
published  in  1884.  They  had  abundantly 
the  freshness  of  simplicity,  the  fragrance 
of  April  fields,  together  with  an  element 
of  challenge  and  adventure  in  which  the 
young  generation  took  immediate  delight. 
It  is  amazing,  the  impression  this  little 
book'  created  throughout  the  Grand 
Duchy.  The  public  was  ready  to  greet 
a  new  poet,  and  the  new  poet  had  come ! 
Tavaststjerna*s  reception  was  cordial,  and 
his  unenvied  popularity  grew  to  mighty 
proportions  in  189T,  when  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Haarcfe  Tider  (Hard  Times) 
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(the  faint  background  for  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  famine  of  1868)  he  proved 
his  power  conclusively.  However,  there 
were  critics  who  persisted  till  the  author's 
death  in  applying  the  overworked  adjec- 
tive "promising"  to  Tavaststjerna's  pro- 
ductions. At  these  he  would  smile,  when 
not  in  the  mood  for  taking  up  the  sword. 
In  some  respects,  he  was  by  temperament 
related  to  Musset,  and  those  who  call  him 
a  desultory  poet  do  so  with  a  certain 
amount  of  justice,  provided  they  remem- 
ber his  virtues  as  a  prolific  inspired 
writer.  He  wrote  Haarde  Tidef  in 
twenty-two  days,  and  like  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  he  travelled  so  much  and  en- 
joyed his  outings  so  intensely  that  his 
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friends  often  marvelled  at  the  bulk  of  his 
work.  The  series  of  poems  in  Laureatus, 
published  in  1897,  represent,  perhaps,  his 
maturest  eflfort.  Delightful  bits  of  poetic 
sentiment  are  found  in  Unge  Aar  (Young 
Years),  1892.  One  of  his  plays,  Affdrer 
the  dramatised  version  of  Haarde  Tider 
(Hard  Times).  Tavaststjerna  gave  a 
masterful  translation  of  Hauptmann's 
Hannele  in  1895,  executed  for  his  wife, 
Cabrille  T.,  a  prominent  actress,  who  first 
interpreted  the  sombre  role  in  Stockholm. 
The  author  was  influenced  early  by  the 
foremost  Swedish  lyrist,  Carl  Snoilsky, 
who  may  be  compared,  for  illustrative 
purposes,  with  our  own  Richard  Hovey. 
Tavaststjerna's  eye  was  the  realist's,  but 
his  soul  was  a  poet's. 

The  most  significant  human  quality  in 
Juhani  Aho's  writings  is  his  sincerity, 
which  is  as  deep  as  it  is  broad.  Whatever 
his  subject,  a  profound  earnestness  of 
purpose  characterises  the  treatment.  Aho 
is  a  regular  novelist,  methodical  and 
clean  featured — facts  which  have  been 
well  observed  by  the  few  foreign  critics 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
his  art.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak 
of  his  literary  achievement  as  "art,"  for 
Aho  has  enriched  the  Finnish  language  to 
a  magnificent  degree.  His  first  book  was 
little  more  than  Kivi  reproduced  (as  the 
author  himself  informs  me),  but  the  four- 
teen that  have  followed  it  have  step  by 
step  proven  the  individuality  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Northern  European 
novelists.  Lovers  of  "preciousness*  in 
literature — the  fine  shade,  the  dainty 
touch,  the  delicate  tone,  etc. — will  find  in 
Aho  a  dear  companion.  What  could  be 
more  exquisite  than  the  charming  naif 
poetry  of  Lasfuja  (Chips),  of  which  no 
less  than  four  collections  have  been  made. 
Some  are  mere  screeds,  breaths  of  moods, 
but  one  reads  them  with  an  intimate  sense 
of  recognition.  Aho's  skill  as  a  novel- 
writer  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  Papin 
rouva  (The  Clergyman's  Wife).  The 
quality  of  reserve  is  pronounced  in  this 
book,  which  in  the  estimation  of  his  pub- 
lic represents  Aho's  high-water  mark.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  marries  a 
country  pastor,  and  who  is  less  than  half 
happy  with  him.  A  college  student  ap- 
pears, and  the  inevitable  complications 
arise.     There  is  no  action   (so  called)  ; 
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practically  nothing  happens — no  dramatic 
situations  in  the  conventional  meaning — 
no  sensational  or  crude  element  to  hold 
the  reader's  interest  and  starve  his  im- 
agination. Flikta,  another  novel  of  rare 
psychological  value,  is  a  picture  from  the 
life  of  the  sombrest  religious  people  in 
all  Finland.  Alexander  Kielland  himself 
could  not  have  improved  upon  the  draw- 
ing of  austere  characters  and  their  rela- 
tion to  mundane  things.  Aho  shuns  con- 
clusions ;  he  is  anything  but  a  literary 
agitator.  As  a  fearless,  often  self-sacri- 
ficing, fighter  for  a  better  state  of  things 
in  Finland,  he  has  done  much  in  his  own 
way  to  preserve  the  spirit  that  makes  for 
courage  and  hopefulness.  He  was  born 
in  18&0. 

There  are  still  five  names  which  I  de- 
sire to  touch  in  passing.  The  bearers  of 
two  are  novelists :  Arvid  Jarnefeldt  and 
Jac  Ahrenbuerg.  All  I  have  space  for,  in 
regard  to  the  first,  is  that  he  alone  of  all 
Finnish  writers  is  concerned  with  the  sex 
problem,  and  that  Tolstoy  has  reddened 
his  blood  and  shaped  the  line  of  his 
features.  His  best  book  is  fsdiunaa 
(Man's  Destiny),  published  in  1893. 


The  second,  Jac  Ahrenberg,  is  the  oldest 
of  native  novelists,  being  sixty,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  who  have  seen  and  artisti- 
cally presented  the  possible  future  danger 
for  Finland  in  its  relation  to  Russia.  His 
home  is  Viborg,  which  is  near  the  Russian 
boundary.  Into  this  town  Russian 
culture  has  made  deliberate  attempts  to 
force  itself — without  measurable  success. 
Ahrenberg  is  no  distinguished  writer, 
though  his  Stockjnnkeren  (1888)  was  an 
able  man's  work. 

Three  poets  have  helped  each  other 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  to  erect 
the  temple  of  new  song  in  Finland: 
Bertel  G  ripenberg,  Arvid  M6me,and  Eino 
Leino.  I  shall  speak  of  them  collectively, 
partly  to  gain  space,  partly  because  of  the 
contrasts  they  form,  each  to  each.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  away  from  Leino 
than  Gripenberg's  sensualism ;  nothing  in 
turn  could  better  show  what  Morne  is  not 
than  Leino's  transcendentalism.  The  first 
is  boldly  modern,  the  second  feels  po- 
tently a  relationship  with  traditional 
treasures.  Gripenberg  and  Morne  write 
in  Swedish,  Leino  in  Finnish,  wherefore 
he  is  the  idol  of  every  poetry-loving 
fcnnonian.  Gripenberg  knows  his  Ver- 
laine,  and  the  ambitious  friends  of  Ver- 
laine.  If  Arthur  Symonds  had  had  a 
coarser  fibre,  a  comparison  between 
the  young  Finlander  and  the  symbol- 
divining  Englishman  would  be  in  order. 
Morne  is  artistically  animated  by  the 
sight  of  "man  at  work,"  by  the  red  smoke 
of  factory  chimneys  and  the  prospect  or 
lack  of  prospect  for  the  eventual  victory 
of  labour  over  capital.  In  brief,  he  is  a 
socialist.  Ny  Tid  (The  New^  Time),  his 
most  recent  book  of  verse,  is  brimful  of 
exhortation  to  the  worker,  certain  poems 
being  very  didactic.  But  socialism  in 
Finland  is  an  infant  too  weak  to  walk 
from  its  cradle  to  its  playground,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  battle-field.  There  are  greater 
problems  in  Finland  to  be  solved  before 
the  social  question  can  hope  to  be  taken 
up  for  serious  debate.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
good  to  taste  the  spice  of  variety  in  Fin- 
nish literature.  A  journey  from  Gripen- 
berg to  Morne  is  a  march  from  a  scented, 
alluring  summer  moonlight  glen  into  the 
glare  of  crude  street  lamps  under  which 
tired  labourers  pouring  forth  from  the 
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closing  shops  congregate  and  gossip  about 
just  rights.  The  way  to  Leino  is  a  quiet 
path  across  a  green  field.  His  verse  is 
always  musical,  with  a  pure  rhythm.  So 
is  Gripenberg's,  of  course,  in  places 
beautiful  indeed,  only  the  glimmer  of  the 
mask  of  affectation  will  shine  through. 
His  poetic  defiance,  visible  everywhere  in 
Dikter  (1903),  must  be  called  rather 
childish.  He  is  so  young,  however,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  great 
things  of  him,  his  technique  being  already 
of  a  very  high  order  of  perfection. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  somewhat  superficial  charac- 


ter of  this  brief  attempt  at  giving  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reader  a  glimpse  of  modem 
Finnish  literature.  Verily,  we  have  so 
much  to  hold  in  our  hands,  of  our  own 
making,  that  foreign  authors  must  con- 
gratulate themselves  if  we  consent  to  give 
them  a  place  between  our  fingers.  Fin- 
nish culture,  the  pure,  unalloyed  brand, 
is,  I  believe,  the  youngest  culture  in  the 
world,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of 
its  youth,  and  weighing  its  fruits,  I  have 
thought  it  well  worth  while  to  place  these 
few  lines  of  illustration  and  comment 
anent  the  subject  before  the  patient 
reader. 

Paul  Harboe. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 

{Early  in  ike  Minimg  Era,  1850-1851.) 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PIONEER 
CALIFORNIA  JOURNALISM 


Journalism  in  California  dates  from  a 
few  weeks  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion. The  Hispano- Mexicans  had  per- 
manently occupied  the  country  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  but  found  no  need 


for  a  newspaper.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  the  printing  of  the  numerous 
bombastic  official  orders  of  the  Governor. 
So,  when  the  American  squadron  arrived 
at  Monterey,  in  July,   1846,  the  pioneer 
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newspaper  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
SempleandColton,  dropped  the  sword  and 
the  rifle  and  took  up  the  pen  and  the  com- 
posing stick.  Or,  rather,  Colton,  who  was 
chaplain  on  one  of  the  ships,  and  also  a 
printer,  temporarily  laid  aside  his  Bible 
to  enter  the  wide  field  of  journalism.  Like 
other  pioneers  in  the  field  of  letters,  these 
men  found  the  "material"  on  hand  and 
waiting  for  them.  This  "material,"  how- 
ever, had  been  hid  in  a  cloister  of  the 
Convent  when  the  Americans  came,  and 
required  considerable  "sorting"  to  make 
it  serviceable.  The  types  and  the  old 
style  press  had  been  brought  from  the 
City  of  Mexico,  in  1833,  upon  which  were 
printed  the  Governor's  bundas,  and  re- 
ligious tracts.  Juan  de  la  Rosas,  the 
printer,  who  came  with  the  material,  died 
recently,  aged  100  years. 

THE  PIONEER  PAPER 

The  pioneer  paper  of  California  was 
printed  with  this  material — ^the  first  num- 
ber appearing  on  August  15,  1846,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Calif omian,  Rob- 
ert Semple  was  the  editor,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Colton  was  the  typesetter  and 
pressman.  The  sheet  was  printed  weekly. 
Semple  was  a  Kentuckian,  and  with  his 
"long  rifle"  came  to  California  seeking 
adventures.  Several  Weeks  before  his 
plunge  into  journalism,  he  joined  the 
"Bear  Flag  filibusters,"  who  hoisted  the 
"Bear  Flag"  at  Sonoma,  and  proclaimed 
the  "Independent  Republic  of  Cali- 
fornia," a  ridiculous  expedition,  which 
embittered  the  Mexicans  against  the 
Americans  because  of  the  depredations 
OOTimitted  by  the  "Bear"  men.  Semple 
was  the  "biggest"  man  in  California — 
he  was  six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  slimly  built.  His  editorial  career  was 
peaceful,  perhaps  from  the  general 
knowledge  that  he  was  an  excellent  shot 
and  brave.  He  never  sought  difiiculties, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  would  not 
evade  them.  Semple  became  President  of 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of 
California. 

The  paper  was  the  personal  organ  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  and  its  principal 
mission  was  to  print  his  ofiicial  orders 
and  to  ex|x>se  the  disobedience  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  filibuster  and  political 
schemer,  Fremont,  who,  by  his  unwar- 


ranted acts,  had  done  so  much  toward 
estranging  the  leading  Mexicans  who 
favoured  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  was  later  sent  to  Washington 
under  arrest  and  court-martialed. 

Monterey  was  not  a  promising  field  for 
a  newspaper.  The  village  of  Yerba  Buena 
(good  herb),  on  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  more  inviting.  In  a  few  months 
Semple  visited  that  village,  seeking  a 
broader  field,  and,  incidentally,  a  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  apology  which 
appeared  in  the  paper,  written  by  his  dis- 
consolate partner : 

"Our  Alphabet. — Our  type  is  a  Spanish  font 
picked  up  here  in  a  cloister  and  has  no  vv's 
(w)  in  it.  as  there  is  none  in  the  Spanish 
alphabet.  I  have  sent  to  the  Sandvvitch  Is- 
lands for  this  letter;  in  the  meantime  we 
must  use  two  v's.  Our  paper  at  present  is 
that  used  for  wrapping  cigars;  in  due  time 
we  will  have  something  better;  our  object  is 
to  establish  a  press  in  California,  and  this  yve 
shall  in  all  probability  be  able  to  accomplish. 
The  absence  of  my  partner  for  the  last  three 
months  and  my  duties  as  alcalde  here  have  de- 
prived our  little  paper  of  some  of  those  atten- 
tions wich  I  hope  it  will  hereafter  receive. 
Vvalter  Colton." 

The  troubles  of  the  sub-editor  were  no 
doubt  great,  but  these,  even  with  the  ab- 
sence of  the  letter  W,  did  not  justify  his 
changes  from  the  plural  to  the  singular, 
and  the  reverse.  Colton  was  a  native  of 
Vermont.  He  came  to  California  as 
chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
at  the  time  was  on  duty  at  Monterey.  His 
brother  published  the  New  York  Review, 
In  the  following  January,  the  Calif  omian 
was  removed  to  Yerba  Buena.  The  paper 
was  somewhat  improved,  the  letter  W 
having  arrived  from  the  "Sandvvitch 
Islands,"  but  the  name  of  "Vvalter"  Col- 
ton, with  the  two  Vv's  no  longer  appear- 
ed. He  had  resumed  his  duties  on  the 
man-of-war.  Semple  continued  the  paper 
and  showed  his  enterprise  by  establishing 
a  ferry-steamer  to  a  new  town  across  the 
Bay,  which  had  been  named  Francesca, 
in  honour  of  General  Vallejo's  wife.  This 
was  to  be  a  rival  to  Yerba  Buena,  the 
name  of  which  had  been  changed  but  re- 
cently to  San  Francisco.  The  alcalde  had 
made  the  change  without  consulting  the 
city  authorities,  and  the  Californian 
scored  him  daily  for  his  usurpation  of 
authority.  But  the  alcalde  went  farther. 
He  ordered  the  projectors  of   the    new 
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town  to  change  its  name  from  Francesca 
to  "something  else,"  so  that  it  would  not 
conflict  with  San  Francisco.  The  pro- 
moters denied  that  the  alcalde's  jurisdic- 
tion extended  thirty  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, but  they  nevertheless  changed  it  to 
Benicia,  still  in  honour  of  General  Valle- 
jo's  wife — Francesca  Benicia.  Semple 
wrote  up  that  town  as  the  "coming  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  and  it  soon 
had  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
as  much  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  But 
the  scheme  was  a  failure.  The  Cali- 
fornian  was  a  live  paper,  and  "beat"  its 
contemporary  on  the  opposite  comer  by 
printing  the  market  reports,  also  in  its 
continued  roasts  of  the  alcalde  for  his 
"high-handed  usurpations." 

THE  MORMON  ORGAN 

In  January,  1847,  about  the  time 
the  Californian  had  removed  to 
Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco),  Sam- 
uel Brannan,  a  Mormon  elder,  is- 
sued the  first  number  of  the  California 
Star.  He  had  used  the  material  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  printing  the  New 
York  Messenger,  a  sheet  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
polygamous  sect.  The  Brooklynites  had 
invited  the  elder,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  seek 
other  pastures.  With  his  printing  outfit, 
Brannan  brought  about  two  hundred 
Mormons,  who  located  in  the  village, 
forming  a  nucleus  for  a  new  Zion. 
Brannan  announced  himself  as  "Presi- 
dent" of  the  colony,  and  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion were  added  the  discharged  soldiers 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion  which  came  to 
California — ^just  after  the  conquest.  The 
design  of  the  Qiurch  leaders  was  to  col- 
onise California  and  secure  control  of 
the  country,  but  Brannan  soon  became 
involved  in  trouble  with  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  fell  from  power.  Brigham 
Young  charged  that  he  did  not  return  a 
fair  share  oiF  the  tithes,  and  so  "cut  him 
off."  The  elder's  paper  was  more  of  a 
Mormon  Church  organ  than  a  newspa- 
per. In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  gold 
was  discovered,  the  printers  "struck" 
and  left  for  the  "diggings."  In  a  half- 
sheet,  the  Californian  also  announced 
its  suspension  "until  better  times,"  and 
the  printers  and  the  devil  also  went  to  the 
"diggings,"  thus  leaving  the  town  in  in- 


tellectual darkness.  But  the  Star  printers 
were  not  good  miners  and  soon  returned. 
Editor  Semple  also  did  some  prospect- 
ing, but  he  soon  found  that  the  pick  was 
not  as  handy  as  the  pen.  He,  however, 
sold  the  material  of  the  Californian  to  the 
Star,  and  the  two  papers  were  merged 
into  the  Star  and  Californian.  An  addi- 
tional column  was  tacked  to  each  page, 
but  the  editor  was  not  sure  of  his  print- 
ers, who  were  liable  to  "tramp"  off  to  the 
gold  diggings  at  any  time,  and  announced 
that  the  paper  would  be  issued  "only  oc- 
casionally, as  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold 
printers  to  their  cases." 

THE  ALTA. 

Primitive  Pacific  Coast  journalism  ad- 
vanced a  step  when  the  paper  passed  into 
new  hands  (in  January,  1849),  ^i"^  ^^^ 
name  was  changed  to  Alta  California. 
It  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
adopted  a  new  policy,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  alcalde,  who  seemed  to  be. a 
fruitful  source  of  "copy."  In  a  double- 
leaded  leader  the  Alta  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  office  as  a  "relic  of  Mexi- 
can rule,"  and  also  recommended  the 
holding  of- a  Territorial  Convention  to 
"take  measures  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  in  Alta  (upper)  Cali- 
fornia." The  paper  was  owned  by  E.  Gil- 
bert &  Co.,  and  showed  more  enterprise 
in  dishing  up,  though  in  a  crude  style, 
accounts  of  the  murders  and  numerous 
robberies  which  were  the  most  interest- 
ing news  items  of  those  days. 

The  Alta  soon  had  a  rival  in  the  Pa- 
cific  News,  issued  tri-weekly,  by  James 
Winchester  and  James  B.  Devoe.  This 
compelled  the  Alta  also  to  issue  a  tri- 
weekly. The  Pacific  News  was  a  free- 
lance, of  the  sensational  type,  and  made  a 
"feature"  of  denouncing  the  gamblers 
and  exposing  their  swindling  games. 
Winchester  made  the  paper  popular,  was 
elected  State  printer,  and  the  firm  estab- 
lished the  Placer  Times,  at  Sacramento, 
the  State  capital.  But,  like  most  editors, 
he  was  not  a  shrewd  business  manager, 
and  the  politicians  and  his  numerous 
"friends"  swindled  him  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  his  office,  and  he  resigned  it. 
Soon  afterwards  the  printing  office  in 
San  Francisco  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  Sacramento  paper  suspended.    The 
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Pacific  News  was  a  second  time  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  when  the  unlucky  Win- 
chester returned  to  New  York  City  in 
financial  straits.  He  borrowed  from  his 
old  friend,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others, 
about  $7S,ooo  to  establish  a  quartz  mill  at 
Grass  Valley,  California.  The  machinery, 
iminsured,  was  broken  in  transit,  and  the 
enterprise  failed.  He  then  organised  a 
company  in  San  Francisco  for  the  bak- 
ing of  bread  by  steam — something 
strange  for  an  editor.  This  enterprise 
also  failed.  As  a  last  resort,  he  undertook 
country  journalism,  and  started  a  weekly 
paper  in  Tuolumne  county,  California, 
where  he  "moulded  public  opinion"  until 
his  death,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
the  unlucky  journalists  of  the  Pacific 
Slope.  Winchester  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  "set  type"  in  the  office  where 
the  white-haired  embryo  philosopher, 
Horace  Greeley,  served  his  apprentice- 
ship. From  Vermont,  Winchester  went 
to  New  York  and  established  a  printing 
house,  with  the  view  of  competing  with 
the  Harpers.  At  that  time  the  novels  of 
Eugene  Sue  were  in  vogue,  and  the  Har- 
pers were  getting  out  a  translation.  Win- 
chester employed  a  more  adept  and  rapid 
translator  than  the  Harpers  had,  put  on 
several  extra  printers,  and  brought  out 
his  translated  edition  first.  He  then  es- 
tablished the  World,  a  weekly  literary 
sheet,  and  among  the  contributors  were 
Park  Benjamin,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Eppes 
Sergeant,  and  Thomas  Dunn  English,  the 
author  of  "Ben  Bolt." 

THE  FIRST  DAILY 

The  first  daily  paper  in  California  was 
established  in  1850  by  George  K.  Fitch  and 
Ferdinand  Ewer,  at  Sacramento — ^the 
Transcript.  Mr.  Fitch  had  worked  at  the 
printers'  trade  in  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune office,  and  saved  about  $1,000.  With 
this  he  bought  material  and  paper,  and 
shipped  it  and  himself  around  the 
"Horn."  In  1852  the  paper  was  removed 
to  San  Francisco,  as  a  better  field.  It  was 
enlarged  and  improved  in  its  new  and 
local  departments.  It  omitted  scandals, 
and  made  a  feature  of  special  letters  from 
the  mining  camps.  These  letters  were  of 
great  interest,  as  every  one  was  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  mining.    Some 


of  these  sketches  of  camp  life  were 
poems,  though  crude,  and  a  number  of 
these  tales  have  been  rewritten  and  em- 
bellished by  trained  hands,  who  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
In  1855  the  Tanscript  and  the  Alta  were 
consolidated,  with  Messrs.  Pickering  and 
Fitch  as  proprietors.  Mr.  Loring  Picker- 
ing was  a  St.  Louis  journalist,  who 
started  the  Missourian  in  1846,  which 
later  became  the  Union,  and  is  now  part 
of  the  consolidated  Globe-Democrat, 

Within  the  next  few  years  all  kinds  of 
papers  sprung  up,  each  with  a  particular 
mission,  mainly  imaginary,  and  as  rapidly 
found  the  journalistic  grave-yard. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  papers  were 
started  on  the  slightest  provocation :  Two 
merchants  engaged  in  a  street  fight,  and 
the  reporter  of  the  Balance  in  writing 
it  up  dismissed  the  affair  in  this  off-hand 
manner:  "Mr.  Jones,  a  merchant  of 
Montgomery  street,  yesterday  had  a  fist- 
fight  with  another  merchant  of  no  prom- 
inence." 

The  "other  merchant  of  no  prom- 
inence" was  offended,  and  when  he  vis- 
ited New  York  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods, 
he  also  bought  a  printing  plant.  He 
named  his  paper  the  True  Balance,  and 
soon  drove  into  the  journalistic  grave- 
yard the  paper  that  had  slighted  him  by 
omitting  his  name  in  its  account  of  the 
fight.  Having  secured  revenge,  the  True 
Balance  also  ceased  to  exist. 

JOURNALISTIC  ENCOUNTERS 

The  newspapers  of  those  early  days  did 
not  confine  their  aggressiveness  to  the 
public.  They  turned  their  caustic  and 
vituperative  pens  upon  each  other.  Sev- 
eral duels  followed,  and  these  affairs  be- 
ing of  more  interest  than  a  bull-fight, 
were  always  largely  attended.  They  were 
usually  fought  across  the  bay,  and  ex- 
cursion steamers  conveyed  the  friends  of 
the  respective  principals.  One  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Placer  Times  and  an  Alta 
editor  met  on  the  field  of  honour,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  paces.  About  two  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  the  duel.  Each 
fired  five  shots,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
slightly  wounded,  when  it  was  declared 
that  honour  was  satisfied,  and  the  excur- 
sionists returned  to  the  city. 
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Wm.  Walker,  the  filibuster  and  editor, 
upheld  an  editorial  at  twenty  paces,  and 
received  a  pistol  shot  in  the  foot.  His  an- 
tagonist was  unhurt. 

James  E.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Alta,  and  the  first  Representative  in 
Congress  from  this  State,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver,  in  1852.  He 
had  denounced  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  official  misconduct,  and  Denver,  a 
friend  of  the  Governor,  challenged  Gil- 
bert. Geo.  Penn.  Johnson,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Examiner,  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel  at  about  the  same  time. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  editors 
of  those  days  always  went  out  when  calJT 
ed  upon,  and  invited  others  out.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  pistol  was  mightier  than 
the  pen  in  settling  personal  difficulties, 
though  they  fought  with  both,  and  their 
articles  bristled  with  scathing  adjectives. 

WILLIAM   WALKER 

"Late  news"  from  the  East  was  two 
weeks  old  until  the  "pony  express"  was 
established  overland,  which  shortened 
the  time  to  eight  or  ten  days.  The  papers 
then  added  a  new  feature,  which  made 
them  of  more  interest  and  increased 
their  sales.  Gradually  they  gave  less 
room  to  accounts  of  murders  and  rob- 
beries, which  were  so  common  as  to  be 
of  little  news  value.  The  reporters  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  proportion, 
and  gave  equal  space  to  the  murder  of  a 
Mexican  "of  no  importance"  and  the  kill- 
ing of  a  well-known  mining  man  in  a 
gaming  house. 

The  first  newspaper  sensation,  and  one 
that  came  near  ending  in  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, was  the  commitment  of  Walker, 
the  filibuster,  to  jail  by  a  Federal  judge. 
Wm.  Walker  was  organising  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  using 
the  paper  as  a  medium  for  recruiting.  The 
judge  took  exceptions  to  this  scheme,  and 
Walker  gave  the  judge  a  double-leaded 
column  of  criticism.  He  fined  Walker 
$500  for  contempt,  which  had  been 
very  forcibly  expressed.  Walker  refused 
to  pay  and  was  committed  to  jail.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  a  mob  of  several  thou- 
sand had  preceded  him  and  offered  their 
"kindly  offices"  in  the  matter.  An  indig- 
nation meeting  was  held,  and  a  string  of 


condemnatory  resolutions  passed,  one  of 
which  demanded  the  resignation  of  the 
"usurper  of  the  people's  liberties."  The 
judge,  however,  compromised  the  case 
by  reversing  his  decision — holding  that 
he  was  in  contempt  himself. 

NEWSPAPER  SALARIES 

Salaries  were  large  in  those  days  of 
gold,  and  the  newspaper  field  was  espec- 
ially inviting.  Men  "drifted"  into  jour- 
nalism as  they  do  now,  and  many  of  them 
also  knew  as  little  about  it.  There  were 
also  "fakers"  in  the  land.  The  most  am- 
using incident  that  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  history  of  Pacific  Slope  journalism 
is  that  of  the  then  much-heralded  "brill- 
iant paragraphist"  Francis  A.  Durivage, 
who  was  imported  by  the-Alta.  He  had 
drifted  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  trying  to  hold  down  a  desk 
on  the  Picayune,  During  the  absence  of 
Editor  Lumsden,  Durivage  "exploited" 
the  editor's  own  scrap-book,  in  which 
there  were  witty  sayings  and  bits  of  hu- 
mour, whfch  the  editor  had  written  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  use  at 
private  receptions  and  at  Qubs.  Duri- 
vage "worked"  these  over  and  used  them 
as  original  with  himself.  This  bold 
plagiarism  from  the  editor  himself  result- 
ed in  Durivage's  "resignation."  He  then 
drifted  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Alta  as  a  "star"  writer. 
Here  he  worked  over  those  same  para- 
graphs filched  from  Editor  Lumsden's 
desk.  The  Picayune  exposed  him,  and 
the  "star"  paragraphist  fell  from  his  false 
pedestal. 

THE  VIGILANTES 

The  small  headings  of  those  days 
would  pain  the  "scare"  head-writer  of 
to-day.  The  article  announcing  the  "at- 
tempted assassination  of  James  King  of 
Wm."  had  only  a  "four-head"  of  one  and 
two  lines  alternately,  and  the  report  was 
two  columns  long.  It  was  run  as  editor- 
ial, leaded,  with  sub-headings.  The  re- 
port of  Editor  King's  death  was  similar, 
and  also  that  of  the  hanging  of  the  assas- 
sin, Casey,  by  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  sensationalism — 
a  mere  record  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
day,  showing  that  it  was  written  under 
excitement.  The  report  stated  that  "about 
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20,000  people  were  present,"  and  ended 
with  a  few  editorial  reflections.  The  re- 
port of  the  scene  at  the  jail,  when  the 
Vigilantes  forcibly  took  the  assassin  from 
the  sheriff,  was  remarkable  for  its  brev- 
ity and  lack  of  "local  color."  Though  the 
Alta  had  the  bulk  of  the  better  class  of 
advertising  and,  of  course,  the  patronage 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city, 
the  paper  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vigilantes.  The  organisa- 
tion numbered  about  5,000  people,  and 
the  proprietors  must  have  certainly 
known  who  were  the  leaders.  Most,  if 
not  all  of  the  papers,  opposed  the  Vigil- 
antes, and  the  Herald  was  especially  vi- 
tuperative and  abusive.  Next  to  the  Alta 
it  was  the  leading  paper.  Finally,  the 
Alta  came  out  in  a  weakly  worded  leader 
giving  a  mild  support  to  the  Vigilantes, 
and  on  the  next  day  it  announced  that 
"the  time  for  a  ^revolution'  is  at  hand." 
Business  men  withdrew  their  advertise- 
ments from  the  Herald,  and  transferred 
them  to  the  Alta,  The  next  day  the  Her- 
ald looked  very  thin  and  sickly,  and  finally 
died.  The  story  is  handed  down  by  news- 
paper men  that  while  the  Alta  was  on 
the  "fence,"  the  question  of  which  side 
the  paper  should  fall  was  decided  by  the 
toss  of  a  coin.  The  papers  that  opposed 
the  Vigilantes  soon  found  rest  in  the 
journalistic  graveyard,  and  the  Alta  lived 
and  prospered  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. Frederick  MacCrellish  and  Wm. 
A.  Woodward  bought  the  paper  in  1858, 
and  conducted  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Its  commercial  advertisements 
brought  to  it  another  class  of  patronage 
equally  lucrative — ^the  mining  assess- 
ments, etc.  And  in  the  "bonanza"  days 
the  revenues  from  this  source  were  very 
large.  The  paper  showed  no  enterprise 
in  getting  news,  its  editorials  were  long, 
dull  and  not  timely,  and  its  local  reports 
showed  the  ear-marks  of  amateurs  and 
decayed  "hacks."  The  paper  was  taken 
only  by  business  men,  and  merely  for  the 
news  in  its  advertisements.  Unlike  the 
New  York  World  in  one  respect,  "before 
and  after  taken"  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  it 
was  the  least  read  and  the  worst  written 
paper  in  San  Francisco.  Readers  looked 
to  the  other  papers  for  news,  and  grad- 
ually the  Chronicle  and  the  Call  began  to 
share  the  mercantile  and  mining  adver- 


tising. The  great  paper  then  began  to 
totter,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  kill  an 
old  established  newspaper  the  Alta  lived 
when  it  was  really  a  dead  paper. 

THE   ASSASSINATION   OF   KING 

The  most  noted  tragedy  in  the  history 
of  journalism,  perhaps,  was  the  assassin- 
ation of  "James  King  of  Wm.",  editor  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  He  was  a  son  of 
Wm.  King,  and  his  name  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  first  editorial  column  in  this  pe- 
culiar style.  He  had  been  a  banker,  and 
one  of  his  partners  robbed  the  bank  and 
impoverished  him.  Being  a  man  of  fine 
intellect  and  well  educated,  he  secured  a 
small  capital  and  started  the  Evening 
Bulletin.  It  was  the  liveliest  and  most 
aggressive  paper  ever  issued  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  started  to  "fill  a  long 
felt  want,"  and  it  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion by  driving  the  thugs  and  murderers 
and  ballot-box  stuffers  out  of  the  city. 
But  the  editor  forfeited  his  life.  The 
Bulletin  was  clean,  omitting  scandal,  and, 
while  it  was  sensational,  it  was  also  truth- 
ful. It  never  made  a  charge  unless  it  had 
the  facts  to  sustain  it.  Ballot-box  stuffers 
were  denounced  by  name,  the  names  of 
those  who  maintained  gambling  houses 
were  printed,  also  the  names  of  those  who 
rented  their  buildings  to  the  gamblers. 
It  called  upon  the  city  councillors,  by 
name,  to  suppress  these  games,  and  upon 
the  other  officers,  also  by  name,  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  The  rough  ele- 
ment was  large  and  had  control  of  the 
city  and  county  governments.  Naturally, 
King  had  many  enemies,  but  everyone 
read  his  paper.  It  was  several  times  en- 
larged, and  actually  had  the  "largest  cir- 
culation." He  was  a  forcible  writer,  clear 
and  concise,  and  never  descended  to 
coarseness.  But,  while  he  was  in  the 
right,  it  was  not  expedient,  or  safe,  and 
the  unfortunate  result  was  almost  a  na- 
tural consequence. 

The  Bulletin  was  started  in  1855.  The 
cause  that  led  to  the  tragedy  a  few 
months  afterwards  was  the  denunciation 
of  James  Casey,  a  notorious  thug,  ex- 
convict,  and  a  ballot-box  stuff er.  He  had 
counted  himself  in  as  a  county  super- 
visor, when  he  was  clearly  defeated.  The 
Bulletin  denounced  it  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people.    Later  King  se- 
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cured  a  cc^y  of  Casey's  commitment  to 
the  State  Prison  at  Sing-Sing,  New 
York,  and  printed  it.  Previously,  Casey 
had  called  at  the  office,  and  threatened 
King,  who  ordered  him  out  of  the  office. 
Standing  around  a  comer,  opposite  the 
office,  armed  with  a  pistol  given  him  by 
the  notorious  Ned.  McGowan,  then  Just- 
ice of  the  Peace,  Casey  waited  for  his 
victim.  As  King  left  his  office  for  home, 
the  assassin  shot  him  twice.  This  was 
within  an  hour  after  the  paper  had  ap- 
peared. Casey  was  placed  in  jail,  and 
guarded  by  the  sheriflF,  who  was  his 
friend.  Next  day  the  Bulletin  appeared 
with  only  one  paragraph  in  reference  to 
the  tragedy — ^the  first  editorial  column, 
which  had  heretofore  contained  King's 
denunciation  of  criminals,  was  blank.  The 
blank  spac6  spoke  more  eloquently  than 
words.  A  vigilance  committee,  compos- 
ed of  about  five  thousand  of  the  best  men 
in  the  city  was  formed,  and  established 
their  headquarters,  fortified  with  an  em- 
bankment of  sand-bags,  and  two  cannon. 
On  the  morning  that  the  body  of 
King  was  being  conveyed  to  the  ceme- 
tery, the  vigilantes  planted  two  cannon 
in  front  of  the  jail,  and  gave  the  sheriff 
five  minutes  to  surrender  the  assassin.  He 
had  an  armed  force  within,  and  a  number 
of  armed  thugs  upon  the  roof,  instructed 
to  resist  an  attack.  The  leader  of  the 
vigilantes  stood  at  the  side  of  the  jail 
dcx)r  with  watch  in  hand,  counting  the 
minutes.  The  two  cannon  were  trained 
upon  the  door,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  battery  had  his  eye  upon  the  right 
arm  of  the  leader,  which  was  to  be  raised 
as  a  signal  to  fire.  Five  thousand  armed 
vigilantes  were  in  the  street  and  guarded 
the  cross-streets  from  attack.  Telegraph 
Hill,  overlooking  the  jail,  swarmed  with 
people  watching  this  most  exciting  event 
with  intense  anxiety.  The  minutes  passed 
slowly.  At  last  the  leader  was  seen  to 
move  his  arm.  The  commander  of  the 
battery  turned  to  give  the  order  "fire," 
when  a  face  appeared  at  the  jail  door,  and 
the  door  opened.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  a  cheer  from  the  crowd.  The  crisis 
had  passed — the  prisoner  had  been  sur- 
rendered. With  him  was  taken  a  gambler, 
named  Cora,  who  has  assassinated 
United  States  Marshal  Richardson.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  to  the  headquarters 


of  the  vigilantes,  and,  after  a  short  trial, 
were  hanged  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
thousand  people.  They  were  made  to  walk 
out  on  a  platform  extended  from  a  sec- 
ond-story window,  each  with  a  noose 
around  his  neck.  The  trap  was  sprung 
from  within,  and  the  forms,  with  their 
black  caps,  dangled  in  the  air. 

The  vigilantes  carried  out  the  work  of 
the  reformer.  King.  All  gaming  houses 
were  closed,  and  the  thieves  and  bal- 
lot-box stuffers  were  shipped  East. 

CIVIL  WAR  TURBULENCE. 

Several  printing  offices  were  mobbed 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  ed- 
itors engaged  in  duels;  one  killed  his 
man,  and  another  was  killed,  and  there 
were  numerous  street  encounters,  show- 
ing that  journalism  in  San  Francisco  was 
as  sensational  for  the  editors  as  for  their 
readers.  They  lived  the  life  they  depicted, 
and  these  troubles  naturally  followed 
"personal"  journalism,  as  it  was  then 
called.  While  journalism  was  crude  in 
the  early  days,  th«  population  was  largely 
in  the  rough  state,  and  the  denunciations 
by  the  Bulletin  of  the  ballot-box  stuffers 
and  thieves  were  justifiable.  Its  fearless 
course  led  to  the  purification  of  the  city, 
with  the  usual  fate  of  all  reformers  for 
the  editor.  The  Bulletin  differed  from 
many  of  the  sensational  papers  of  later 
years.  Its  sensations  were  true  and  were 
favourably  received  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  while  those  of  later  days  were 
sensational  mainly  in  their  errors  or  false- 
hoods. In  a  crude  community  of  miscel- 
laneous people,  and  many  of  them  adven- 
turers, not  much  effort  was  made  to  veri- 
fy the  truth  of  a  report,  and  the  main  de- 
sire of  the  editor  was  to  make  it  "read 
well."  Before  the  trans-continental  rail- 
road was  finished,  in  1869,  the  papers 
mainly  depended  upon  this  class  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  criminal  news,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  deal,  and  an  occasional  letter 
from  the  mining  camps,  "From.  Our  0>yn 
Correspondent."  The  papers  were  "top- 
heavy,"  having  more  editors  than  re- 
porters. Each  paper  appealed  to  a  special 
class,  the  local  news  and  editorials  wen* 
written  with  a  view  to  suit  that  class,  and 
the  circulation  of  each  paper  was  neces- 
sarily small. 
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THE  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  was  started  in  1865  as 
the  Dramatic  Chronicle,  by  Charles  and 
M.  H.  De  Young,  on  a  borrowed  capital 
of  $20.  Charles  was  a  printer,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  editorial  work,  assisted  in 
the  mechanical  department.  In  addition 
to  theatrical  news  and  gossip  the  Chron- 
icle also  printed  general  local  news,  and 
as  it  was  distributed  free,  it  was  much 
sought  after,  and  was  soon  enlarged  to 
find  room  for  its  increased  advertising 
patronage.  The  Saturday  issue  contain- 
ed a  resume  of  the  theatrical  news  of  the 
week,  coming  attractions,  and  a  "special 
letter"  from  New  York  on  theatrical 
topics.  The  little  editorial  room  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bohemians  of  the 
day,  and  the  paper  bristled  with  bright 
paragraphs  on  theatrical,  social,  art  and 
other  matters,  all  writers  being  paid  by 
"space."  The  Chronicle  originated  the 
"space"  paying  system  in  the  west.  The 
only  regular  "staff"  was  the  editor.  In 
i86i8,  the  word  "Dramatic"  was  dropped 
from  the  title  and  the  Chronicle  came  out 
as  a  full-fledged  newspaper  with  a  reg- 
ular staff. 

The  other  papers  refused  to  admit  the 
Chronicle  into  the  Associated  Press,  and 
its  versatile  "telegraphic"  editor  had  to 
resort  to  the  fiction  of  rewriting  dis- 
patches from  the  other  papers,  and  made 
them  more  readable  than  before.  The 
paper  received  special  telegrams  from  its 
correspondents  throughout  the  State,  and 
soon  became  the  most  widely  read  of  any 
in  the  city.  De  Young  secured  the  most 
energetic  reporters  and  best  editorial 
writers  in  the  city,  and  departed  from  the 
old  groove  of  "journalists"  by  import- 
ing better  and  more  experienced  news- 
paper men  from  New  York.  "Charley" 
De  Young  told  his  reporters  that  they 
must  not  only  get  what  the  other 
papers  had,  but  more,  and  he  cautioned 
them  to  "be  sure  of  your  facts."  San 
Francisco  journalism  was  then  provin- 
cial. All  reporters  wrote  in  about  the 
same  sing-song  manner,  and  met  daily  in 
a  beer  saloon  to  exchange  notes.  The 
Chronicle  would  not  enter  the  beer  saloon 
syndicate,  and  then  the  other  reporters 
had  to  work.  Finally,  the  Chronicle  was 
admitted  into  the  Associated  Press. 


HOLDING  THE  WIRE 

The  first  great  "beat"  made  by  the 
Chronicle  was  the  report  of  a  prize-fight. 
The  fight  was  to  take  place  across  the 
bay,  and  off  the  line  of  the  railroad.  In 
leaving  the  office,  one  of  the  Chronicle 
reporters  put  in  his  pocket  a  treatise  on 
horses  with  instructions  to  telegraph  back 
its  contents,  not  necessary  or  intended  for 
publication,  but  to  hold  the  wire.  The  first 
Chronicle  reporter  wrote  up  the  prelim- 
inaries and  the  first  round,  and  handed 
the  report  to  the  other  reporter  on  horse- 
back, who  rode  for  the  telegraph  station 
as  if  Satan  were  after  him.  When  the 
fight  was  finished  the  reporters  of  the 
other  papers  came  in  on  a  rush,  and  found 
the  operator  telegraphing  the  contents  of 
an  interesting  book  on  the  treatment  of 
horses.  They  could  do  nothing  but 
"howl."  The  other  Chronicle  man  who 
had  also  arrived,  handed  in  the  remainder 
of  his  report,  with  instructions  to  "rush," 
put  the  horse-book  in  his  pocket,  and  said 
he  would  carry  it  back.  The  Chronicle 
had  an  extra  on  the  streets  several  hours 
ahead  of  any  other  paper.  This  brought 
it  into  general  notice,  and  the  public  be- 
gan to  look  to  it  for  news. 

DE  YOUNG  AND  NAPTHALY 

The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Chronicle 
involved  De  Young  in  several  shooting 
affrays.  A  street  waif,  B.  F.  Napthaly, 
escaped  from  the  Reform  School,  found 
his  way  to  the  Chronicle,  and  told  of  the 
brutal  treatment  inflicted  upon  the  in- 
mates. The  Chronicle  investigated  the 
matter,  and  made  such  exposures  that  the 
cruel  officials  were  removed.  This  was  a 
big  sensation  and  helped  the  paper  great- 
ly. Napthaly  was  afterwards  employed 
on  the  paper  as  a  "roustabout"  reporter. 
Finally  he  was  discharged  because  of  his 
treachery  to  the  office.  In  1874  a  small 
evening  sheet  was  started  and  Napthaly 
was  employed  as  reporter.  This  was  his 
opportunity.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
the  proprietors  he  slipped  into  the  paper 
a  double-leaded  article  on  De  Young,  at- 
tacking him  and  the  women  of  his  family 
— even  his  aged  mother.  It  was  as  vile 
an  article  as  was  ever  printed  in  a  news- 
paper. Within  an  hour  after  the  sheet 
was  on  the  streets,  one  of  the  De  Young 
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brothers,  Augustus,  and  Napthaly  ex- 
changed ineffectual  shots  on  the  streets. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  while  a  second 
edition  of  the  infamous  article  was  being 
printed,  the  doors  being  locked,  De 
Young  and  a  friend  entered  through  the 
sky-light,  and  with  a  "mallet"  De  Young 
smashed  the  type.  The  printers  were 
taken  to  jail,  but  released  the  next  day. 

A  few  days  afterwards  De  Young  and 
Napthaly  met  and  exchanged  several 
shots,  neither  being  hit.  A  newsboy, 
however,  caught  a  stray  bullet  in  his  leg. 

In  a  few  days  the  scurrilous  sheet  re- 
sumed publication.  The  gamblers  of  the 
city  furnished  the  money.  They  sought 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Chron- 
icle. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DE  YOUNG 

In  1880  one  Isaac  N.  Kalloch  was  a 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  city  on  the 
Communistic,  or  "sand-lot,"  ticket.  The 
Chronicle,  as  a  Republican  paper,  op- 
posed him,  and  printed  part  of  his  East- 
em  record,  which  charged  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  a  church  in  Boston 
for  drunkenness,  and  also  deposed  from 
the  ministry  of  a  New  York  church  for 


drunkenness  and  immorality.  And 
further,  that  he  had  left  Kansas  because 
of  some  irregularities  in  railroad  bonds. 
Kalloch,  at  the  time  of  his  candidacy,  was 
also  pastor  of  an  independent  denomina- 
tion. In  order  to  refute  the  charges,  or 
rather  "get  even"  with  De  Young,  he  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  Sun  containing  Nap- 
thaly's  scurrilous  article.  Napthaly  told 
him  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that  he 
wrote  it  to  "get  even"  with  De  Young 
for  discharging  him.  Notwithstanding, 
Kalloch  read  the  libellous  article  before 
a  mass-meeting  of  three  thousand  people. 
In  a  few  days  Charles  De  Yoimg  met 
Kalloch  in  front  of  his  church  and  shot 
him.  Kalloch  was  seriously,  but  not 
fatally  wounded. 

Shortly  after,  Kalloch's  son,  George, 
aged  about  twenty-five  years,  entered  the 
business  office  of  the  Chronicle,  and  fired 
three  shots  at  De  Young  with  fatal  effect. 
At  the  time  De  Young  was  unarmed. 
Kalloch  had  been  seen  standing  in  front 
of  the  office  for  an  hour  previously,  oc- 
casionally looking  in,  and  was  disguised. 

Kalloch  was  acquitted,  owing  to  the 
unpopularity  of  De  Young,  or  rather  of 
the  Chronicle, 

/.  M.  Scanland. 


THE   KINGS   OF    LAUGHTER. 


Drugged  with  brave  song  and  opiate  Laughter,  lo, 

How  round  the  board  they  feast,  while  gaunt-eyed  grown. 
Some  pensive  out-cast  Fool  still  asks  how  show 

The  solemn  stars  of  time — ^as  pipes  are  blown 
In  press  companionable,  and  glasses  flow, 

And  much  fine  music  stirs,  and  floor  and  throne 
Reflect  the  valiant  lamps.   And  yet  they  know 

That  out  beyond  the  Door  no  light  is  shown, 
And  in  the  end  they  one  by  one  must  go 

Home  through  the  Silence  of  the  Night — alone ! 

Arthur  Stringer, 


CRABBE 


E  have  done  with 
Crabbe,"  is  the  morose 
ren^rk  wltli  which  a 
well-known  critic  ap- 
roached  that  defence- 
Jless  poet  some  years  ago. 
I  Yet  presently  it  was 
considered  worth  while  to  publish  a  one- 
volume  edition  of  his  poems,  and  at  the 
present  moment  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  a  forthcoming  three-volume  edi- 
tion ;  this  upon  the  heels  of  an  elaborate 
Crabbe  celebration  held,  with  no  especial 
appositeness  that  we  can  discover,  at 
Aldeburgh,  the  mean  little  village  that 
Crabbe  made  infamous.  Crabbe  worked 
as  if  in  black  walnut,  a  durable  material 
which  bids  fair  to  "come  in"  again  in  due 
course ;  to  survive,  at  least,  the  contempt 
in  which  it  chances  to  be  held  at  present. 
-^  the  meantime  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
for  literary  enthusiasts  to  be  plaintive  or 
indignant  over  the  natural  fact  of  his 
diminished  fanie.  He  had  his  hour  of 
g^eat  popularity,  and  still  has  his  devo- 
tees. Certainly  the  poet  who  won  the 
admiration  of  Burke,  Johnson,  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson,  who  was  the 
favourite  poet  of  Byron,  Walter  Scott  and 
FitzGerald,  and  who  by  her  own  ac- 
count was  the  only  man  Jane  Austen 
could  have  married,  does  not  need  to  be 
yearned  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  his  attentive  readers  would 
seem  to  be  rather  increasing  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  main  obstacle  to  what  is 
somewhat  fancifully  called  "a  general 
revival  of  interest"  in  him  is  that  he  used 
the  heroic  couplet,  now  long  an  object  of 
derision  in  the  most  fashionable  circles. 
I  can  only  say  that  to  me  rhyme  seems 
more  often  a  safeguard  than  an  incum- 
brance ;  Crabbe's  couplets  are  not  a  whit 
more  irritating  at  their  worst  than  the 
prosaic  or  flaccid  or  mouthing  blank 
verse  of  which  Wordsworth  and  Cowper 
and  Tennyson  are  capable.  It  may  be 
better  to  rub  the  nose  of  Pegasus  in  a 
paddock  than  to  put  him  to  shame  by 
dumsy  horsemanship  in  the  open. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the    couplet    was    the    right    form    for 


Crabbe.  At  first,  of  course,  he  followed 
the  rigid  Pope  model  with  sad  precision ; 
but  presently  as  his  verses  cease  to  be 
correct  they  begin  to  be  effective.  The 
use  of  the  Popish  antitliesis  remained  an 
offensive  mannerism;  otherwise  Crabbe 
made  his  instnmient  his  own.  Often 
he  was  diffuse,  often  he  was  slipshod; 
yet  there  was  much  excellent  music  in 
him.     He  could  write: 

Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high  and  looked  six  inches  higher. 

Or: 

Something  one  day  occurred  about  a  bill 
That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill, 
And  I  was  asked  and  authorised  to  go 
To  seek  the  firm  of  Qutterbuck  and  Co. 

But  he  could  also  in  this  same  prim 
measure  compose  poetry  of  delicacy,  of 
sombre  power,  and  even  of  subtle  beauty. 
Is  there  anything  ludicrous  or  tame  in 
this  lyrical  outburst  of  a  young  lover? 

O  tell  me  not  of  years,— can  she  be  old? 
Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  unmoved  be- 
hold? 
Has  time  that  bosom  chilled?  are  cheeks  so 

rosy  cold?  ^ 

No,  she  is  young,  or  I  her  love  t'  engage 
Will  grow   discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like 

age; 
But  speak  it  not;  Death's  equalising  arm 
Levels  not  surer  than  Love's  stronger  charm, 
That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone. 
That  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  comparison. 
There  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees, 
He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees; 
There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
Or  grave  or  sprightly— Love  reduces  all ; 
He  makes  unite  the  pensive  and  the  gay. 
Gives  something  here,  takes  something  there 

away ; 
From    each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes. 
And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes; 
Then  tell  me  not  of  years— Love,  power  divine, 
Takes   as   he   wills   from   hers,   and  gives    to 
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These  lines  confess  a  master  greater 
than  Pope;  they  are,  be  it  said,  of  a 
kind  and  quality  rare  enough  in  Crabbe, 
and  not  especially  characteristic  of  him. 
He  was,  in  brief,  the  Hogarth  of  Eng- 
lish poetry;  the  first  metrical  realist  of 
a  literature  sufficiently  rich  in  metrical 
romancers. 

George  Crabbe  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Aldeburgh,  or  Aldborough,  in 
Sussex.  His  parents  were  as  poor  and 
honest  as  might  be  desired.  His  mother 
was,  according  to  his  latest  biographer, 
an  ^'estimable  and  pious  woman;"  only 
by  calling  her  worthy  could  he  have  in- 
vited us  to  despise  her  more.  His  father 
was  for  some  years  a  schoolmaster,  and 
later  a  "collector  of  salt-duties,"  what- 
ever that  means.  His  son,  whose  biog- 
raphy is  in  so  many  respects  admirable, 
is  never  done  apologising  for  his  father's 
lowly  origin,  and  expressing  (somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  Mr.  Collins)  his 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  elevated 
persons  who  have  condescended  to  en- 
treat the  humble  scion  of  the  Crabbe  fam- 
ily as  only  a  head  or  two  lower  than  the 
aristocracy. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
Crabbe's  boyhood;  he  showed  enough 
liking  for  books  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  or  two.  Thereafter  he  became 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  for  seven 
years  actually  served  here  or  there  in 
that  capacity,  or  incapacity.  At  Wood- 
bridge,  the  later  home  of  his  arch-ad- 
mirer, FitzGerald,  he  seems  to  have 
found  some  boon  spirits,  and  to  have 
taken  his  boyish  fling,  with  no  great 
harm,  probably,  to  body  or  soul.  Not 
that  he  had  quite  what  Carlyle  used  to 
call  in  his  ferocious  way  a  mud-bath ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  youth, 
Crabbe  was  capable  of  going  the  whole 
rope.  However,  he  was  young  in  his 
way;  he  diligently  fell  in  love;  and  he 
deliberately  walked  out  of  surgery. 
That  was  to  deprive  himself  of  one  of 
the  three  chances  by  which  a  person 
might  then  escape  from  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  (female  of  course  to  be  ele- 
vated only  by  wedlock).  There  was 
beyond  that  triad  a  fourth  though  a  des- 
perate chance,  the  adventure  of  letters. 
It  was  neck  or  nothing,  glory  or 
the  Thames — a  matter  naturally  to  be 


taken  with  some  seriousness.  The  ad- 
venturer was  going  to  be  immortal,  or 
to  know  the  reason  why.  The  reading 
public  was  still  a  close  corporation,  and 
the  publisher  hardly  more  than  an  anx- 
ious tradesman.  To  whom,  then,  should 
Genius  apply  if  not  to  those  favoured 
persons  who,  exalted  not  less  by  natural 
endowment  than  by  rank,  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  justice  to  talent,  and,  in  short, 
to  condescend  to  their  infinite  superiors? 
Crabbe  naturally  pursued  literature  by 
way  of  London,  for  the  literary  agent 
was  not  yet,  and  literary  wares  had  to  be 
dangled  under  the  very  nose  of  book- 
seller or  patron.  We  have  nowadays, 
thank  Heaven,  a  public  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  pay  for  pretty  much  every- 
thing a  man  of  moderate  ability  and  im- 
moderate perseverance -may  write.  This 
makes  it  rather  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  which  a  man  like 
Crabbe  took  towards  the  institution  of 
patronage.  However,  the  patron  whom, 
after  several  wide  shots,  he  succeeded  in 
bagging  was  an  exceptionally  worthy 
one ;  it  could  have  been  a  not  altogether 
contemptible  fashion  which  brought 
about  the  conjunction  of  two  such  men 
as  Crabbe  and  Burke. 

The  letter  in  which  the  young  provin- 
cial recommends  himself  to  the  great 
man's  notice  displays  an  odd  mixture  of 
obsequiousness  and  pride.  He  is  "one  of 
those  outcasts  on  the  world  who  are 
withoi'it  a  friend,  without  employment, 
and  without  bread."  He  is  about  to  be 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  "is  coward 
enough  to  dread  such  an  end  to  sus- 
pense." He  believes  it  to  be  impossible 
that  sentiments  like  Burke's  "can  pro- 
ceed from  any  but  a  humane  and  generous 
heart."  It  is  a  commonplace  appeal,  and 
so  is  much  of  the  enclosed  poetical  ex- 
hibit. One  or  two  passages,  however, 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  great  man, 
and  Crabbe  is  made.  Here  are  the  lines 
which  seemed  to  Burke  of  especial 
promise:  • 

As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows 

stand, 
And   wait   for   favouring  winds  to  leave  the 

land; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread ; 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled; 
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Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  famine 

reign, 
And  cried,  Ah !  hapless  they  who  still  remain ; 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
Whose   greedy    waves   devour    the    lessening 

shore ; 
Till    some   fierce   tide,   with   more   imperious 

sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor! 

At  first  sight  there  i§  nothing  particu- 
larly striking  in  the  passage,  and,  taking 
it  by  itself,  one  might  easily  dispose  of 
it  by  speculating  idly  and  briefly  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  like  Pope  or  Gold- 
smith. But  its  lingering  flavour,  like 
that  of  the  poem  in  which  it  stands,  is 
neither  Pope's  nor  Goldsmith's.  *The 
Village,"  indeed,  constitutes  in  its  sub- 
stance a  sufficiently  sharp  challenge  to 
both  of  his  masters :  to  the  deliberate  ro- 
manticism of  "The  Deserted  Village," 
as  well  as  to  the  conventional  classicism 
of  Pope's  "Pastorals."  Crabbe  was  not 
deficient  in  idealism  or  in  sensibility,  but 
he  had  been  able  to  discern  nothing  of 
the  idyllic  in  the  life  of  his  own  grim 
coast  town,  and  its  romance  showed  dim 
indeed  through  an  atmosphere  of  sordid- 
ness  and  squalor.  It  was  all  very  pretty, 
this  business  of  nymphs  and  swains  and 
flowery  meads,  but  if  rural  life  ever  bore 
so  smiling  an  aspect,  it  was  now  long 
lost: 

On  Mincio*s  banks,  in  Caesar's  bounteous 
reijm. 

If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again, 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  pro- 
long. 

Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 

His  villagers,  at  least,  have  been  too 
often  the  prey  of  want,  bitter  toil,  vice, 
and  despair;  their  race  a  forlorn  hope, 
their  goal  the  almshouse : 

Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 

Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken 

door; 
There    where    the    putrid    vapours,    flagging, 

play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the 

day;— 


There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parent's 

care; 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell 

there! 
Heart-broken   matrons   on   their  joyless   bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood 

fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 

These  verses,  especially  recorded  by 
Scott  as  having  struck  him  in  youth, 
had  certainly  no  charm  of  accredited 
decorum  or  of  new-found  romanticism 
to  recommend  them  to  the  reader  of  the 
year  1781.  Of  the  budding  English 
naturalism  (though  so  thorough  a  critic 
as  Professor  Brandes  does  not  so  much 
as  name  their  author  in  the  course  of  his 
discussion  of  that  important  phase),  he 
seems  to  have  given  one  of  the  earliest 
intimations. 

What  Burke's  patronage  secured  for 
Crabbe  in  the  first  instance  was  perhaps 
a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  felicity. 
Crabbe  was  never  again  to  fear  the  wolf 
at  the  door;  but  he  was  to  have  not  a 
little  experience  of  that  subtler  discipline 
which  impatient  merit  of  the  worthy 
takes.  The  role  of  honoured  dependent 
in  such  a  household  as  Burke's  might 
well  be  borne,  but  the  chaplaincy  to  a 
young  nobleman  which  followed  entailed 
enough  of  the  equivocal  and  enough  of 
the  downright  uncomfortable  to  dash 
either  less  or  more  conformable  spirits 
than  Crabbe's.  As  to  the  glories  of  his 
subsequent  earthly  career,  his  son  is 
somewhat  too  complacent.  It  is  clear 
that  Crabbe  made  a  respectable  rural 
parson,  became  a  pluralist  with  saving 
or  damning  qualms,  an  amiable  husband 
and  father,  an  accomplished  amateur 
botanist,  a  confirmed  reader  of  novels, 
trashy  or  otherwise  as  accident  deter- 
mined; and  remained  throughout  a  poet 
of  unmistakable  and  sombre  virtue,  a 
realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused 
term. 

It  is  a  sad  admission  for  a  critic  who 
takes  a  reasonable  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  fixed  principles  as  to  the  re- 
sponsible nature  of  art,  that  as  Crabbe's 
workmanship  grows  unequal,  his  work 
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grows  valuable.  The  excuse  which  he 
himself  gives  for  the  slipshod  nature  of 
much  of  his  later  poetry  is  quaint  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  engaging.  "Mr. 
Rogers  once  told  me,"  said  Wordsworth, 
*'that  he  expressed  his  regret  to  Crabbe 
that  he  wrote  in  his  later  works  so  much 
less  correctly  than  in  his  earlier.  'Yes/ 
replied  he,  'but  then  I  had  a  reputation 
to  make ;  now  I  can  afford  to  relax.' " 
Crabbe  was  not  deficient  in  humour,  and 
may  have  been  slily  rapping  at  the  good 
Rogers,  who  was  "correct"  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  Certainly,  if  his  mature 
work  is  technically  faulty,  often  diffuse 
and  not  seldom  merely  garrulous,  fair 
game  for  the  Brothers  Smith,  it  is  all 
the  more  like  Crabbe ;  and  Crabbe,  being 
a  genius,  and  not  simply  a  clever  person, 
like  Rogers,  with  a  talent  for  avoiding 
recognised  pitfalls,  could  well  afford  to 
be  himself,  or,  as  he  modestly  put  it,  to 
relax. 

The  first  of  the  two  poems  for  which 
Burke's  recommendation  presently  se- 
cured a  publisher,  "The  Library,"  had  no 
original  merit  whatever.  It  was  "cor- 
rect" to  a  fault,  a  conventional  piece  of 
rhymed  didacticism  and  nothing  more.  It 
attracted  no  more  attention  than  Cow- 
per's  "Table-Talk,"  which  appeared  a 
year  later.  But  "The  Village,"  pub- 
lished shortly  after,  gained  instant  pub- 
licity. Crabbe  was  by  this  time  estab- 
lished in  a  ducal  chaplaincy,  and  about 
to  marry.  Later  he  was  to  become,  still 
through  the  good  offices  of  Burke,  the 
incumbent  of  several  small  livings,  which 
sufficiently  insured  him  against  money 
worries  without  laying  great  demand 
upon  either  his  time  or  his  brains.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  altogether  com- 
monplace preacher,  and  a  shepherd  will- 
ing to  be  responsible  for  more  than  one 
flock,  over  which  he  could  not  conven- 
iently watch  in  person.  He  was  not  "a 
cassocked  huntsman  and  a  fiddling 
priest;"  his  only  sport  was  that  blame- 
less one  of  botany,  and  his  only  vice  that 
venial  one  of  novel  reading.  There 
seems,  in  short,  to  have  been  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life  to  account  for 
or  even  to  remotely  suG:e:est  the  peculiar 
quality  of  his  work.  There  appear  cer- 
tain amiable  disparities  between  his  strict 
moral    utterance    and    his,    let    us    say. 


amenable  practice  in  certain  matters.  A 
rhyming  foe  to  sensibility  as  opposed  to 
reason,  he  is  as  unactionably  susceptible 
to  the  flattering  unctions  of  "female" 
society  as  a  Richardson  or  Cowper.  His 
poetical  disapproval  of  platonic  flirtation 
does  not  prevent  him  .from  practising 
that  gentle  art  unto  three-score  years  and 
beyond-  An  assiduous  and  finally  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  he  has  not  a  little  to  say  of  the 
evils  of  the  system  to  which  he  owed  his 
independence.  Inveighing  against  the 
pluralist  parson  in  the  abstract,  he  be- 
comes in  due  season  an  awful  example 
to  later  moralists.  Scathing  satirist 
upon  inebriety,  he  does  not  disdain  the 
aid  of  opium  during  the  latter  half  of 
his  days. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  a 
deplorable  indolence  or  an  admirable 
self-restraint  kept  Crabbe  from  pub- 
lishing anything  for  a  round  quarter- 
century  after  his  first  success.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  with  the  elimination 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulty  the  poet  ceased 
to  be  so  poignantly  in  pursuit  of  immor- 
tality. It  may  have  been  as  a  just  re- 
ward that  when,  in  1807,  he  finally  reap- 
proached  his  public,  he  should  have  been 
received  with  the  enthusiasm  awarded 
to  an  author  of  established  reputation 
who  has  condescended  to  surpass  him- 
self. During  the  interval,  Crabbe  had, 
according  to  his  son,  been  tireless  in 
composition  and  remorseless  in  destroy- 
ing most  of  what  he  produced.  He  had 
nearly  completed  a  treatise  on  botany, 
and  had  fully  completed  three  prose  ro- 
mances, and  a  whole  series  of  rhymed 
tales,  which  we  have  probably  more 
cause  to  lament.  Crabbe  burned  things, 
by  advice,  during  this  period;  and 
though  ^t  may  be  admitted  that  some  of 
the  verses  which  survived  advice  might 
have  advantageously  undergone  a  similar 
treatment,  the  true  lover  of  Crabbe  can 
but  regret  that  any  of  that  ore,  whether 
low  grade  or  not,  should  not  have  been 
presented  to  his  assaying.  The  loss  of 
the  botany  treatise  may  be  borne  with 
some  degree  of  equanimity ;  but  the  three 
prose  tales,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
author  concurred  in  his  mother's  adverse 
judgment  of  them,  we  should  have 
greatly  liked  to  see.     For  by  Crabbe's 
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overt  moralising,  creditably  orthodox  as 
it  was,  the  world's  store  of  wisdom  was 
not  notably  augmented.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  teller  of  tales,  which  are  of  far 
less  moment  for  their  didacticism  than 
for  their  imaginative  realism. 

Crabbe's  failure  to  understand  this  is 
responsible  for  much  of  unevenness, 
much  of  sheer  superfluity,  in  the  poetry 
which  he  put  forth  in  later  life.  He 
never  ceased  to  moralise,  and  he  was 
never  content  with  mere  moralising. 
There  was  a  part  of  him  which  didacti- 
cism could  not  express.  He  could  not 
simply  preach;  he  had  to  paint.  His 
earliest  work  represented,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  conscious  revolt  against  the  sub- 
stance of  that  conventional  eighteenth 
century  poetry  whose  form  he  was  ready 
enough  to  appropriate.  "The  Village" 
stood  to  the  "Deserted  Village"  some- 
what as  the  other  day  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  (is  it  already  for- 
gotten, I  wonder?)  stood  to  The  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush.  But  Crabbe's  natural- 
ism, often  approaching  morbidness,  never 
attains  the  wanton  ferocity  of  modem 
realism.  He  has  the  true  instinct  for 
representing  the  individual  within  the 
type  and  for  regarding  facts  in  the  light 
of  truth.  And  his  atmosphere  is  pity, 
not  scorn  or  irony.  Does  that  once 
famous  sketch  of  Phcebe  Dawson  (in 
The  Parish  Register)  seem  to  us 
quaint  and  prim?  It  is  at  least  full  of 
tenderness : 

Lo  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her 

back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  arc  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for 

bread,* 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes 

are  fled.  .  .  . 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want  and  care  ? 
•Tis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair. 

I 

But  in  such  touches  as  this  Crabbe  was 
still  only  feeling  His  way.  There  are 
but  a  few  in  The  Parish  Register. 
The  Borough,  published  three  years 
later  (1810)  is  an  elaborate  and,  on  the 
whole,     reasonably     dull     performance. 


Each  of  its  twenty-four  "letters"  deals 
with  some  aspect  of  the  borough  life: 
"The  Church,"  "Sects  and  Professions 
in  Religion,"  "Elections,"  "Qubs  and 
Social  Meetings."  and  what  not ;  it  is  al- 
together too  deliberate  and  pedestrian. 
In  six  of  the  later  letters,  however,  deal- 
ing with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Alms- 
house and  the  Poor  of  the  Borough,  the 
story-teller  fairly  strikes  his  gait.  They 
are  not  cheerful  tales,  but  they  are  of 
great  power,  and,  within  obvious  bounds, 
of  remarkable  variety.  Blaney,  Clelia, 
Benbow,  Ellen  Orford,  Abel  Keene  and 
Peter  Grimes — these  are  people  we  will 
not  say  of  flesh  and  blood,  for  they  are 
true  creatures  of  the  imagination,  and 
so  far  more  real  than  mere  actuality. 
Clelia  is  perhaps  the  subtlest  of  these  por- 
traits, a  Becky  Sharp  plus  amiability,  a 
Candida  minus  morals,  an  unwed  and 
less  gross  Wife  of  Bath. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between, 
With  those  a  favourite  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To    friends    more    humble    while    an    humble 

friend ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass, 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

Her  way  does  not  remain  pleasant 
long,  leading  her  through  various  by- 
paths of  degradation  to  the  almshouse; 
defeated  but  still  unrepentant  and  even 
uncomplaining. 

In  the  two  series  of  tales  which  fol- 
lowed, less  absorption  is  shown  in  the 
sordid  and  criminal  aspects  of  low  life. 
All  along,  indeed,  the  poet  had  made  it 
plain  in  preface  and  footnote  that  he  re- 
garded his  own  handiwork  with  a  sort 
of  consternation  and  even  wonder.  He 
puts  up  a  defence  for  himself  as  if  of 
some  third  person  to  whom  he  felt  a 
kind  of  obligation,  but  of  whom  he  could 
not  thoroughly  approve.  There  was,  we 
have  hinted,  nothing  in  his  private  char- 
acter or  circumstance  to  warn  us  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of 

Nature's  sternest  painter  and  the  best, 

as  Byron  not  very  accurately  put  it. 
What  shall  we  say  of  it?  Shall  we  be 
modem  and  venture  something  about 
dual  entity  or  subconscious  mentality ;  or 
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shall  we  be  content  with  the  old  word 
inspiration?  "W^ho  or  what  made  the 
fanatic  Cowper  write  "John  Gilpin,"  and 
poor-poll  Goldsmith  write  "The  Travel- 
ler"? 

In  the  Tales  and  Tales  of  the  Hall, 
Crabbe's  people  are  no  longer  of  the 
Aldeburgh  type ;  most  of  them  are  drawn 
from  the  middle  class  of  some  such  quiet 
town  as  Crabbe  knew  best  in  manhood. 
His  plots  are  no  longer  always  sombre, 
or  even  sober.  A  Delay  Has  Danger 
is  offset  by  a  Frank  Courtship,  a  really 
delightful  novelette  in  verse.  See  how 
the  Crabbe  couplet  yields  itself  to  the 
crisp  and  arch  dialogue  which  concludes 
the  little  piece.  The  innocent  coquette 
of  a  heroine  admits  that  she  has  played 
with  her  highly  recommended  suitor : 

"Unhappy  child  I    What  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back?"    "I  do  not  think  him  lost." 
"Courts  he  then  (trifler)  anger  and  disdain?" 
"No ;  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain." 
"Then  hear  me,  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thy    father's    house?"      "My    father's    child 

would  grieve." 
"That  is  of  grace ;  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  of  love?"    "I  might  from  grief  re- 
frain." 
"Then   wilt  thou,    daughter,   our   design   em- 
brace?" 
"Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace?" 
"Dear  child!    In  three  plain  words  thy  mind 

express — 
"Wilt   thou  have  this  good  youth?"     "Dear 
father,  yes." 


I  must  say  nothing  more  of  the  Tales, 
for  no  end  of  passages  would  insist  on 
being  quoted,  and  the  editor,  if  he  did 
his  duty,  would  cut  most  of  them  out. 
Indeed,  even  a  good  many  quotations 
could  hardly  give  the  flavour  of  our 
Crabbe,  diffused  as  it  is  throughout  a 
poetical  body  of  no  little  bulk.  It  is  not 
the  richest  of  flavours,  not  the  most  de- 
licious ;  but  it  is  among  the  most  pungent 
and  satisfying. 

Crabbe  used  to  be  said  to  be  a  "link" 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  man  should  be  compromised  by  the 
calendar  in  that  way.  This  notion  of  the 
relation  between  a  poet  (or  other  artist) 
and  his  "age"  or  "environment"  is  a 
pretty  notion  enough,  but  neither  sublime 
nor  final.  Certainly  Crabbe  was  one  of 
the  last  of  English  couplet  writers,  and 
one  of  the  first  of  English  novelists  in 
verse;  but  the  progress  of  the  species, 
literary  or  other,  is  not  really  measured 
bv  neat  decades  or  centuries.  Occasion- 
ally the  soul  or  the  mind  of  a  man  may 
be  credited  with  an  achievement  of  its 
own.  The  Reverend  George  Crabbe 
meant  no  harm,  meant  nothing  at  all,  by 
being  bom  where  and  when  he  was,  and 
where  and  when  meant  little  to  that  prop- 
erty in  his  work  for  which  it  deserves  to 
be  cherished. 

H.  W.  Boynton, 


A    DUMAS    PORTFOLIO 


BY   HARRY    A.    SPURR 
(In  Three  Parts) 

Part    III.— "DUMAS  AND    THE    THEATRE/' 


IN  inexhaustible  source  of 
I  fun  to  the  humourists  of 
I  Paris  (whilst  it  lasted) 
I  was  Dumas 's  theatre,  at 
I  first  christened  the  Mont- 
Ipensier,  then  the  His- 
Itorique,  but  popularly 
known  as  the  Theatre  Dumas.  It  was 
chiefly  satirised  on  account  of  its  sensual 
plays  and  prodigiously  long  perform- 
ances. A  supplement  to  the  French 
Punch,  the  Charivari  for  February  21, 
1847,  describes  the  opening  performance, 
when  a  dramatised  version  of  La  Reine 
Mar  got  was  presented. 

A  terrific  crowd,  of  course,  bombards  the 
doors.  Here  is  the  frightened  cashier  lost  in  a 
whiriing  crowd  of  money-bags.  A  workman 
derisively  salutes  a  late  comer,  who  offers 
1000  francs  for  a  half-time  pass-out  cheque. 
The  doors  open  at  six — and  the  decorators 
stop  work  at  three  minutes  to  the  hour!  A 
lady  about  to  enter  her  loge  is  startled  by  the 


apparition  of  a  plasterer  coming  out  of  it,  his 
board  on  his  head.  So  small  are  the  seats, 
and,  consequently,  so  large  must  be  the 
profits  that  Dumas  (so  we  are  told)  might 
have  been  able  to  build  out  of  the  proceeds 
not  only  a  Chateau  Monte  Cristo,  but  a 
Chateau  Margot  [a  punning  allusion  to  the 
play  and  the  wine.  Cham  the  artist  adds  a 
cruel  sketch  of  Dumas  going  off  with  a  fat 
money-bag,  only  to  be  intercepted  by  a  bow- 
ing huissier  with  a  bill  and  a  writ !]  At  four 
in  the  morning,  the  performance  being  nearly 
over,  the  public  betook  themselves  home,  and 
those  who  lingered  a  little  on  the  way  wit- 
nessed another  spectacle  no  less  imposing 
than  that  of  the  Theatre  Historique.  I  re- 
fer to  the  rising  sun. 

DUMAS   THE   POET 

Amongst  other  things  Dumas  phe  was 
a  poet;  but  although  the  enthusiastic 
M.  Glinel  has  gathered  together  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  his  poems,  there  still 
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remains  for  some  industrious  person  the 
task  of  forming  a  complete  collection. 
Scores  are  scattered  here,  there  and 
everywhere;  and  it  was  quite  by  chance 
that  we  discovered  one  in  the  form  of  a 
song  called  "The  Giaour,"  with  a  set- 
ting by  Graziana.  The  music  is  like  the 
words.  Oriental  and  passionate,  and 
though  the  song  suggests  both  "I  Arise 
from  Dreams  of  Thee"  and  "The  Be- 
douin's Love  Song,"  it  probably  takes 
place  of  merit  between  the  two,  possess- 
ing as  it  does  a  distinct  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  The  words  are  here  translated 
in  prose,  so  as  to  fit  the  music  accu- 
rately: 


'Tis  I,  the  Giaour,  the  proscribed,  the  accursed ! 
I,  who  must  bear  a  name  branded  with  scorn 

and  shame; 
I,  with  no  house  nor  home  where  I  may  lay 

my  head, 
But  I,  who  have  seen  thee!    I,  who  have  seen 

thee,  and  love  thee  I 
Since  first  I  saw  thy  face,  in  thy  golden  kiosque 

framed. 
Thy  brow  uncovered,  bare  to  the  kisses  of  the 

night-wind ; 
Since  that  thy  dear  eyes,  more  bright  than 

yon  twin  stars, 
Have  discovered  new  heavens  that  I  knew  not 

before. 
Ah,  how  oft  have  I  laid  'neath  thy  turrets, 
'  cloak-enshrouded, 


FROM      LE  MONDE  POUR  RIRE 
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CARICATURE  OK  DUMAS  S  THEATRE,   BY  CHAM 

The  famous  romancer,  writing  five  stories  at  once,  to  keep 
pace  with  his  contracts — Looking  for  a  spot  on  which  to  **dump" 
his  theatre — Circuses  and  puppet  shows  ruined  by  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  "Theatre  Dumas." — A  leading  Pierrot 
engaged  by  the  Theatre  FranQais  to  appear  in  tragedy! — Prices 
to  the  Theatre  Dumas:  Box-suite  and  dining-room  and  bed- 
room, 300  francs,"  etc. — Analysis  of  the  play  of  "Monte 
Cristo,"  in  4  vols,  folio — Beds  and  food-baskets  taken  by 
ihoughtful  pittites — An  interval  of  25  minutes  at  midnight  for  a 
nap — "Madame's  husband  has  gone  to  the  play  and  won't  be 
back    for   a   fortnight !" 


Ah.  how  oft  have  I  braved  the  bright  blades  As  the  tired  bird  in  the  oasis ! 

of  my  foes, 

Whilst  thou  dreamed  on  in  peace,  oh.  my  be-  Oh,    why    can    I    not    give    thee    robes    from 

loved  Sultana!  Ispahan, 

Slept  as  sleeps  the  gazelle  in  the  shade  of  the  Rare  pearls  from  far  Lahore,  and  perfumes  of 

palm-tree,  Idumea; 
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DENOUEMENT  OF  ANTONY 

"She  resisted  me.     I  killed  her" 


Had    I    a    fleet   to    rule,    an    army    swift   and 

mighty, 
To  win  thee,  my  sultana — oh.  to  be  sultan  with 

thee ! 
But  God  bowed  my  head  'neath  the  touch  of 

his  finger, 
And  the  breath  of  his  wrath  scatters  one  by 

one  my  hopes, 
And    the   tempest    sweeps    the    leaves    of   the 

palm  across  the  desert. 
Naught  have  I  that  is  worth,  for  thy  use.  oh, 

my  queen, 
But  my  true   love,  and  all  the  riches  of  my 

heart! 


DUMAS    AND    THE    WAR    OF    SECESSION 

When  even  Diimas's  powers  of  giving 
were  exhausted,  he  would  occasionally 
raise  money  for  the  cause  that  appealed 
to  his  charity,  by  composing  or  translat- 
ing mots  or  verses,  adding  his  autograph. 
In  this  way  he  raised  some  thousands 
of  francs  for  the  funds  of  the  North, 
during  the  war  of  secession  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  obviously  one  of  these 
that  is  reproduced  on  a  picture  post-card 
(with  an  admirable  portrait  added)  ; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  Dumas  admired 
Shakespeare  boundlessly  and  loved  to 
translate  him : 
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BILLET  D'HAMLET  A  OPHELIA 

Doutez     qu'au     Firmament    Tfitoile    soit    de 
flamme ; 
Doutez  que  dans  les  cieux  marche  I'astre  du 
jour ; 
La  sainte  verite  doutez-en  dans  votre  ame, 
Doutez   de   tout,    enfin,    mais    non   de   mon 
amour !" 

YOUNG    DUMAS   AND    HUGO 

To  a  twenty-year-old  cutting  from 
Figaro  we  owe  this  story,  told  to  £mile 
Blavet  by  Dumas  fils  himself.  One  day 
whilst  still  in  his  teens,  his  father  sent 
the  author  of  La  Dame  aux  Camellias  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo. 
He  was  warmly  received,  and  ventured 
to  ask  to  see  Charles  and  Frangois-Vic- 
tor,  the  poet's  sons.  Hugo  replied  with 
some  embarrassment  that  Madame  Hugo 
had  heard  tales  of  the  young  Alexandre's 
wild  life,  and  did  not  want  her  sons  to 
be  corrupted. 

"Monsieur,"  answered  Alexandre 
drily,  "when  one  lacks  passion  at  twenty, 
one  often  acquires  vices  at  forty !" 

"Even  at  your  age  you  have  all  the 
passions  of  a  full-grown  man,"  he  added. 

This  allusion  struck  home,  for  at  that 
period  the  poet  was  reputed  to  have  been 
anything  but  a  saint.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  when  Dumas  asked  his  friend  what 
he  thought  of  the  precocious  youth, 
Hugo  replied: 

"He*s  charming.  He  is  quick,  and 
possesses  wit — but  he  makes  bad  use  of 
itr 

THE   SPONGE 

Albert  Delpit,  who  in  his  early  strug- 
gles had  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
Dumas's  encouragement  and  help,  tells 
a  story  of  his  old  master,  which  is  new 
to  us.  One  day  a  sponging  acquaintance 
of  the  romancer  approached  him  effu- 
sively, but  to  his  surprise  found  that  the 
other  met  him  with  folded  arms. 

"Won't  you  give  me  your  hand?"  he 
cried  in  an  injured  tone. 

"What's  the  good?"  retorted  the  au- 
thor coldly — "there's  nothing  in  it !" 

We  cannot  close  more  fittingly  than  by 
republishing  for  the  first  time  the  opin- 
ion of  that  austere  critic  M.  Taine  on 
our  frivolous  hero: 
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A    CARTOON    PRINTED   AT    THE   TIME    OF  DUMAS'S  AFFAIR  WITH   ADAH  ISAACS   MENKEN 


Alexandre  Dumas  has  created  imperishable  such,  for  example,  as  the  musketeers,  who  will 

types.     Will  his  name  be  immortal?    I  cannot  have   become    as    legendary    and    fabulous    as 

prophesy,  but  I  believe  that  in  a  hundred  years  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
some  of  his  characters  will  certainly  survive. 
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F  it  be  not  true  that  all 
the  great  international 
reputations  of  recent 
years  have  been  made  by 
dramatists,  we  may  at 
1  least  say  that  almost 
I  every  nation  at  the  pres- 
ent day  has  its  dramatist  of  note  and  what 
is  further  worth  mentioning  is  that  more 
and  more  have  the  characteristic  drama- 
tists, as  we  call  them,  become  men  of  the 
stage  instead  of  mere  men  of  letters. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  one's  mention  of 
Maeterlinck  as  a  dramatist  would  have 
met  with  a  superior  smile  from  the  theat- 
rical critic.  So,  to  a  greater  degree,  with 
Bernard  Shaw.  Now  both  have  made 
their  mark  on  the  stage.  In  fact,  the  last 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  have  provided  a  se- 
ries of  great  plays  in  which  the  chief  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  represented.  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  would  seem  to  be  excep- 
tions. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  another  shall 
we  not  turn  to  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  and  per- 
suade him  to  take  his  place  in  the  bright 
galaxy  of  immortals?  He  would  seem  to 
be  our  foremost  playwright  now,  or  at 
least  toliave  been.  He,  at  least,  created  a 
very  special  kind  of  play  (namely  one  by 
himself)  so  that  a  while  ago  half  the 
theatres  in  New  York  had  his  plays,  while 
the  others  had  to  get  along  with  whatever 
they  could  pick  up.  Perhaps,  with  some 
idea  of  the  happy  end  that  we  have  in 
mind,  Mr.  Fitch  has  published  some  of 
his  plays.  Nathan  Hale  and  Barbara 
Frietchie  did  not  establish  the  position  he 
may  have  desired.  The  Climbers,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  characteristic  and  suc- 
cessful piece,  and  The  Girl  ivith  the 
Green  Eyes  was  something  more. 

In  the  two  plays  first  named,  Mr.  Fitch 
took  tw^o  subjects  which  gave  him  great 
advantages.  They  were  already  and 
favourably  in  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

♦The  Climbers :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Clyde  Fitch. 

The  Girl  with  the  Green  £yes:  A  Play  in 
Four  Acts.  By  Clyde  Fitch.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


They  were  such  subjects  as  touched  on 
matters  favourable  in  dramatic  treatment. 
They  were  in  themselves  things  that 
stirred  the  hearts  of  an  American  audi- 
ence. They  represented  two  great  crucial 
times,  two  times  that  tried  men's  souls, 
as  the  saying  is,  certainly  times  that  fire 
men's  souls  now  to  think  of.  They  pre- 
sented two  of  our  national  heroes.  I  think 
they  may  be  rightly  called,  two  figures 
out  of  our  legend  material.  One  would 
not  unbury  the  past  for  no  good  purpose, 
but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  plays  were 
both  failures.  They  were  both  failures 
for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  Mr, 
Fitch  could  not  deal  seriously  with  a  fine 
subject.  In  Nathan  Hale  almost  the  only 
thing  that  one  remembers  is  the  silly 
stage  foolery  in  the  New  London  school- 
house  and  the  offensive  stage  brutalism 
and  drunkenness  of  the  British  army.  In 
Barbara  Frietchie  the  stage  handling  was 
quite  as  conventional  and  more -intrinsic- 
ally absurd.  In  that  play,  as  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  have  the  chief  figure  an  old 
woman,  Mr.  Fitch  committed  the  error  of 
making  her  a  young  one.  Once  given 
that  we  are  to  have  a  Southern  girl  who 
displays  a  Union  flag  as  Stonewall  Jack- 
son enters  Fredericksburg,  and  we  have, 
almost  as  a  necessity,  the  follies  of  a 
wounded  Union  lover,  a  deserter  stirred 
by  an  old  grudge,  and  last  the  discarded 
lover  who  commits  the  unnecessary  but 
merciful  murder.  Like  Nathan  Hale, 
Barbara  Frietchie  shows  us  a  man  either 
incapable  of  anything  fine  or  unable  to 
take  the  pains  necessary. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Fitch's  further  efforts  go 
far  to  dispel  the  impression  caused  by 
these  two  plays.  Captain  Jinks,  for  in- 
stance, was  an  opportunity  to  make  some- 
thing really  clever  by  a  presentation  of 
New  York  in  the  seventies.  That  was 
certainly  a  time  that  it  is  now  amusing  to 
think  of.  Blue  Glass,  Bill  Tweed,  the 
Grecian  Bend,  Saratoga,  the  Electoral 
Commission,  Brown  Stone  Fronts,  such 
random  expressions  alone  bring  back  to 
mind  enough  to  amuse  one  for  an  hour. 
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But  Mr.  Fitch  either  cares  nothing  for 
atmosphere  or  local  colour,  or  else  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  get  it.  In 
Captain  Jinks  he  seemed  content,  as  his 
audience  was,  with  something  in  which  a 
charming  actress  could  make  a  tempo- 
rary hit,  and  as  a  result,  produced  some- 
thing very  silly. 

Mr.  Fitch  is  now  publishing  some  of 
his  later  plays.  Of  The  Climbers  it  may 
be  at  once  said  that  it  is  an  inferior  piece 
from  the  beginning.  It  presents  itself  in 
the  name,  and  was  doubtless  thought  of 
by  its  author  as  "a  keen  satire  on  con- 
temporary New  York  society"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  publishers.  But  how  seri- 
ously the  author  ever  thought  out  the 
question  is  shown  by  the  explanatory 
dialogue : 

**We're  all  climbers  of  some  sort  in  this 
world.  I  was  a  climber  after  wealth  and 
everything  it  brings." 

"And  I  after  happiness  and  all  it 
brings." 

But  Blanche  Sterling  is  not  a  climber 
after  happiness  ( if  such  a  creature  can  be 
imagined).  She  is  an  easy-going  sort  of 
woman  who  has  married  naturally  and 
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for  love,  and  who  is  shocked  at  finding 
that  her  husband  has  speculated  with 
other  people's  money  and  lost.  Nor  are 
the  other  characters  really  "climbers:" 
they  are  stock  figures  satirising  the  de- 
sire for  money,  social  position,  etc.  Now 
that  it  is  published,  the  play  is  readily 
seen  to  have  no  substance  at  all.  It  does 
have  some  episodes  of  a  character  that  so 
often  occurs  in  Mr.  Fitch's  plays  that  it 
may  be  called  his  chief  quality.  The 
ladies  selling  their  French  dresses  the  day 
of  a  funeral  in  the  family,  the  husband 
confessing  his  crimes  in  the  dark,  the  man 
taking  morphine  and  being  sorry,  these 
are  eflFects  such  as  Mr.  Fitch  delights 
in  and  succeeds  in  creating  in  a  consider- 
able variety.  They  are  not  very  natural, 
however,  nor  have  they  any  especial  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  play.  To 
be  short,  Mr.  Fitch  got  an  idea  here,  as  in 
some  of  his  other  plays.  But  having  got 
it  he  had  not  the  ability  or  the  desire  to 
develop  it  into  a  real  play,  and,  therefore, 
merely  put  together  a  few  smart  situa- 
tions that  he  thought  would  please  the 
public,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  consistent  piece  and 
makes  us  feel  that  Mr.  Fitch  really  could 
do  a  good  thing  if  he  would  try ;  that  he 
is  merely  obstinately  refusing  to  do  what 
he  knows  he  ought,  namely,  take  pains 
and  be  genuine  and  sincere.  Nothing  by 
Mr.  Fitch  can  be  called  good  without 
qualifications,  but  this  play  comes  as  near 


it  as  anything  he  has  ever  done.  It  is  true 
that  Jinny's  parlour  vaudeville  strikes  us 
much  as  the  "Come — come  to  the  pianola 
and  you  shall  have  the  sextette;"  one  is 
a  false  indication  of  a  true  mood  and  the 
other  a  true  indication  of  a  false  culture. 
But  without  picking  at  little  things  one 
finds  with  real  pleasure  in  this  play  that 
Mr.  Fitch  can,  if  he  will,  really  work  out 
an  idea  into  the  possibility  at  stage  pre- 
sentation. 

Whether  he  can  go  farther  and  really 
make  a  fine  play  is  another  thing.  But 
this  last  play  shows  that  Mr.  Fitch  can 
really  do  something  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping an  idea.  His  great  difficulty  has 
heretofore,  perhaps,  been  in  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  devise  amus- 
ing situations  or,  perhaps,  so  much  more 
profitable.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Fitch 
would  be  good  and  take  to  heart  the 
pathetic  praise  of  his  publishers.  They 
praise  Mr.  Fitch  for  "the  faithfulness  of 
his  Chronicles  to  American  life."  Now, 
whatever  else  he  is,  Mr.  Fitch  is  not  faith- 
ful either  to  American  life  or  (as  a  play- 
wright) to  anything  else  that  I  can  think 
of  except  the  conventions  of  the  stage.  If 
he  would  be  faithful  to  American  life  or 
to  any  good  idea  he  might  do  something 
worth  doing.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  he  is  obstinately  set  in  the  habits  of 
years  and  that  we  are  to  expect  nothing 
new  from  him. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
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A  MOTOR-CAR  DIVORCE 


BY   LOUISE   CLOSSER    HALE 
WITH   DRAWINGS   BY   WALTER   HALE 


CHAPTER  XVL 

URIN  is  so  delightful, 
so  wonderfully  arcaded, 
so  young  in  spirit  and 
yet  so  old  in  buildings, 
that  nothing  but  a  great 
garage  could  have  kept 
me  off  the  streets.  Any 
one  could  get  a  room  in  the  hotels,  but  it 
was  a  lucky  motor  that  could  find  a  place 
to  rest  its  tires.  This  had  not  occurred  to 
John,  and  accompanied  by  a  sleepy  hotel 
porter  he  had  driven  our  car  to  Turin's 
best  rimessa,  feeling  apologetic  that  he 
must  arouse  the  watchman  from  his 
slumbers.  Even  with  the  scores  of  mo- 
tors that  had  come  thundering  in  when 
we  did,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  a  lively 
town  of  the  great  beasts  massing  them- 
selves together  under  one  domed  roof. 

"The  place  was  light  as  day,  Peg,"  he 
told  me,  as  we  sat  at  our  late  breakfast ; 
"a  hundred  mechanicians  with  tired  faces 
lay  sprawled  about  the  cars,  under  and 
over  them.  The  foremen  in  blue  blouses 
went  in  and  out  among  the  men,  carrying 
electric  hand  lights.  Messenger  boys 
came  in  with  wires  from  motorists  on  the 
way,  asking  if  space  could  be  reserved 
for  them,  and  half-distracted  dudes  slip- 
ped louis  in  the  hands  of  the  quite  dis- 
tracted boss,  begging  that  each  receive 
attention  first.  He  kept  the  louis  and  so 
far  as  I  could  see  held  on  to  the  attention 
too." 

''And  how  many  louis  did  it  cost  you, 
John  ?"  I  asked.    John  winked. 

"Not  one.  It  was  no  time  for  louis,  if 
I  had  had  them.  How  I  ever  got  in- 
side is  quite  beyond  me.  The  car  was 
shut  out  by  the  big  barred  gates  that  only 
opened  at  the  King's  command.  I 
thought  if  I  would  kneel  and  kiss  his 
hand  I  might  get  some  attention.  He 
wore  a  blouse  too,  but  suffering  Moses! 
what  a  manner !" 

"And  where  is  our  car,  John,  in  the 
streets?" 


"Oh,  no,  it  is  inside,"  he  remarked, 
coolly.  "You  see  beneath  that  proud  ex- 
terior beat  the  heart  of  a  mechanic  after 
all,  a  real  mechanic,  and  that's  the  finest 
thing  I  can  say  of  any  man. 

"  'Signor,  it  is  impossible,'  he  said,  in 
very  good  English,  edging  me  nearer  to 
the  door  as  he  spoke ;  *we  are  quite  crazy 
now  with  work.  Some  cars  go  out  to- 
morrow without  a  coat  of  paint,  some 
without  fittings,  even  lacking  extra  tires. 
I  not  only  could  not  put  a  man  on  yours 
to  overlook  it,  but  I  will  not  have  the 
space.  It  is  full  now,  and  more  are  still 
to  come.' 

"By  that  time,  dear,  he  had  me  way  out 
in  the  street,  then  turned  to  fly,  evidently 
intending  to  bolt  me  out,  but  as  he  turned 
the  motor  caught  his  eye.  He  lingered, 
the  true  mechanic  bursting  through  his 
pride.  Say,  Peggy,  it  was  great!  You 
should  have  seen  him,  held  like  a  snared 
bird. 

"  T've  never  seen  that  build  before,'  he 
said,  approaching.  'Ah  well,'  he  said, 
swelling  a  little,  'there  is  not  much  that 
my  men  can't  grasp.  Still  it  is  always 
interesting,  these  new  ideas;  some  day 
Americans  will  beat  us,  but  not  yet.  Just 
drive  her  in,  sir.'  His  mechanistic  eyes 
were  gleaming,  Peggy,  and  so  I  drove 
her  in." 

"I  had  intended  to  go  'do'  the  town," 
I  said,  pushing  back  my  chair  and  rising 
hastily,  "but  I  think  I'll  go  to  the  garage 
instead."  John  sat  still,  shaking  in- 
wardly. "Now,  John,  what  are  you 
laughing  at?" 

"The  motor  beam,  it's  in  your  eye,"  he 
answered. 

''Well  mote  or  beam — I'm  going 
anyway,"  and  John,  receiving  my  cheap 
wit  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  hus- 
band dares  permit  himself,  rushed  oflF 
with  me. 

My  goodness,  that  garage!  It  was 
motor-town  indeed.  Each  make  of  cars 
off  by  itself  like  warring  political  fac- 
tions, and  painted  sides  hung  over  them 
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of  Fiat,  Mors,  Mercedes,  Panhard.  Our 
car  stood  alone  doing  its  own  advertising, 
and  always  with  a  motor  fiend  or  two  lift- 
ing the  head  hood  or  prodding  at  its  tires. 
All  of  the  owners  were  on  hand,  most  of 
them  busy ;  even  their  French  chauffeurs 
worked.  I  can  say  nothing  more  than 
that.  All  of  the  French  chauffeurs  that  I 
have  seen  will  each  day  try  out  his  engine 
and  remedy  the  faults,  but  they  hold 
aloof  and  scrub  spots  from  their  clothes 
with  gasoline  while  the  workmen  of  the 
garages  oil  and  clean.  For  this  they  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  No  dirty  work 
for  Francois. 

Tommaso  had  been  assigned  to  over- 
look our  car,  and  Tommaso  did  it  very 
thoroughly ;  that  is,  he  looked  right  over 
it  and  us  whenever  he  passed  our  way. 
He  was  full  of  good  intentions,  was  Tom- 
maso, but  full  of  work  as  well,  and  as  the 
day  waned  acquired  another  fullness  that 
came  with  many  proffers  of  the  friendly 
flask. 

*'If  just  to  get  him  spiffled  would  help 
our  brake-bands  any,  Fd  have  him  that  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  paralysed  in  thirty," 
grumbled  John.  "But  the  nuttier  one 
grows  the  less  one  knows  of  nuts,  and  if 
I  can  get  the  proper  jacks  Fll  do  the  job 
myself." 

So  John  put  on  his  working  clothes 
and  went  off  to  find  the  implements,  but 
as  I  started  to  get  busy  also  I  saw  a 
slightish  man  in  flannels  watching  me. 
He  was  most  neatly  gotten  up,  which 
wore  upon  me  some,  greasy  as  I  already 
was,  and  I  gently  smiled  at  him,  wag- 
ging my  head  sadly  towards  the  oil-cups 
I  was  about  to  fill. 

"The  signora  finds  it  difficult?"  He 
put  the  question  in  that  kind  of  bad  Ital- 
ian which  stamps  a  man  immediately  as 
English. 

So  I  answered  him  in  the  tongue  of  our 
two  countries. 

"Well,  yes,"  I  said,  demurely,  "but 
you  see  some  things  we  have  to  do  our- 
selves. Not  everyone  can  get  the  hang  of 
our  machine."     It  touched  him. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,  but  I  have  made  a 
scientific  study  of  the  motor.  Really, 
perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  it,"  this  with 
some  footlight  hesitation,  "but  you  know 
that  there  are  very  few  machines  that  I 


can't  get  hold  of.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't 
say  it,  but  there  you  are,  you  know." 

"Wonderful !"  I  murmured ;  "these  oil- 
cups  now,  for  instance." 

He  rose  up  to  the  fly.  "Oh,  I  can  put 
those  back  for  you.  I'll  have  them  in  be- 
fore your  man  gets  back." 

"My  husband,"  I  corrected. 

"Oh,  yes,  Americans  of  course !  How 
very  jolly !  My  wife  is  an  American.  I 
understand  'em  perfectly." 

"Wives?" 

"Well,  no,  Americans  I  meant.  Just 
let  me  have  those  oil-cups,  madam." 

"Your  lovely  flannels,"  I  demurred. 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  Kindly  roll  up  my 
sleeves.  Thank  you.  Besides  there's  al- 
ways gasoline.  I  have  my  wife's  hair 
washed  in  it.  We  call  it  the  essence  of 
life ;  not  bad  that— what  ?" 

"Delicious!"  I  vociferated.  J  could 
afford  to  do  so.  He  was  by  that  time 
busily  at  work  intent  upon  my  job.  John 
came  back  with  the  jacks,  and  read  my 
mad  manipulation  of  the  brows  with 
some  approach  to  understanding.  Gent- 
ly he  led  him  on  from  little  task  to  little 
task,  while  I  stood  by  and  gasped  out 
admiration.  Perspiring  yet  delighted,  he 
worked  on,  the  motor  beam  within  his 
eye. 

"The  whole  game  is  to  know  your 
motor,"  he  continued  as  he  oiled.  "I  went 
into  the  factory  and  worked  for  three 
weeks  with  the  men  before  I  took  my  car 
out.  Now  when  this  beastly  prince  of  <^ 
chauffeur  I  have  wants  a  day  off  and  says 
we  are  out  of  order,  I  go  out  and  see  just 
where  we  stand.  Upon  my  honour,  I  had 
some  friends  tied  up  for  a  week  in  a 
Swiss  village  because  their  driver  fell  in 
love  with  his  landlady's  daughter.  Said 
he  must  send  to  England  for  extra  parts. 
All  rot,  all  Tommy  Vot." 

We  had  grown  to  like  our  Britisher  so 
well  that  we  discouraged  him  from  any 
fresh  attack  upon  our  car,  and  I  rolled 
down  his  sleeves  and  cleaned  him  off  and 
had  him  spick  and  span  just  as  a  mecani- 
cien  done  up  in  leather  approached  and 
with  a  bob  of  his  forefinger  announced 
the  readiness  of  the  moteur  of  "M.  le 
Comte." 

It  didn't  stagger  us  as  much  as  it 
might  have  done  five  weeks  ago.  When 
Americans   adopt   the  simplicity  of  the 
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aristocrat,  then  the  corner-stone  of  our 
aristocracy  is  laid.  It  takes  more  than  a 
crest  of  a  doubtful  ancestor  who  lived 
across  the  water  to  mould  the  being. 
John  and  I  turn  our  seal  rings  against 
our  palm  these  days.  Seal  rings  are  not 
for  Europe. 

In  the  end  it  was  Tommaso  who  tried 
out  the  brakes.  He  rushed  excitedly  at 
us  and  amidst  promises,  tears,  and  plead- 
ings, hurled  us  out  into  the  street  and 
sent  us  to  our  dinner. 

"Since  it  must  be  a  point  of  honour 
with  him,  we'll  let  him  do  the  work,"  John 
said. 

"I  think  there  is  very  little  left  but 
honour  for  him  to  work  upon,"  was  my 
reply. 

But  John,  touched  by  this  last  absorp- 
tion of  Americanism,  this  steady  recourse 
to  the  bar  through  working  hours,  was 
lenient ;  besides,  he  hungered. 

We  dined  on  flagstones.  I  don't  mean 
that  we  ate  them,  but  the  meal  was  served 
out  on  the  street,  and  there  was  music 
later  on,  and  always  there  were  motor 
cars.  But  this  time  they  were  going  from 
the  city,  pointed  toward  the  Alps,  and 
from  all  sides  of  us  was  heard  the  long 
low  do-o-o-om  of  the  European  horn. 
Strangely  prophetic  sound ! 

It  was  nearing  midnight  when  we 
started.  Our  trunk  had  been  sent  on  by 
train  to  be  held  at  the  railroad  barrier  at 
Modane.  We  had  only  light  luggage  for 
impedimenta,  and  I  think  I  might  say 
right  here  that  my  crazy-quilt  had  been 
inadvertently  (?)  left  behind  in  Pesaro — 
that's  where  The  Thought  had  been 
created,  the  thought  of  giving  up  fur- 
ther divorce  proceedings — and  at  Pia- 
cenza,  where  The  Thought  had  blossomed 
and  been  frosted,  I  left  my  diary.  John 
had  found  it,  however,  when  he  went 
back  with  the  car,  and  was  terribly  con- 
cerned. He  said  in  the  future  he  would 
look  after  it  himself.  I  let  him.  I'll 
never  make  a  note  in  it,  no  matter  if  he 
beats  me  black  and  blue.  Yet  why  dwell 
upon  these  things?  There  was  nothing 
in  John's  heart,  it  seemed  to  me,  just  then 
but  Alps,  and  no  woman  can  be  jealous  of 
an  Alp. 

T  went  with  him  to  the  garage.  It 
wasn't  necessary,  but  those  cars  seemed 
to  hold  me.    Tommaso's  work  had  been 


completed,  the  foreman  told  us,  and  he 
had  gone  home  tn  rest.  The  foremai. 
spoke  shamefacedly.  Drunkenness  is  the 
rarest  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  innova- 
tions. It  is  still  thought  just  cause  for 
an  apology.  But  Tommaso's  work  was 
done ;  that  was  the  main  thing  then. 

And  so  was  all  the  other  work,  and 
gleaming  like  a  battery  of  strange  imple- 
ments of  war,  the  cars  in  their  long  fines 
were  made  ready  for  the  start.  As  they 
moved  out  the  noise  was  like  that  of  ar- 
tillery discharging  their  projectiles  as 
they  travelled,  for  the  mufflers  had  been 
cut  out  that  the  full  force  of  the  engines 
could  be  expended.  The  roar,  the  rattle, 
the  quick  sharp  explosions,  each  charac- 
teristic of  its  motor,  and  as  quickly  named 
by  the  enthusiasts  as  would  a  gun  be 
recognized  by  military  experts,  filled  the 
domed  building  with  ear-splitting  din,  but 
it  was  glorious.  The  boss,  the  foreman, 
the  mechanics,  sweating,  exhausted, 
stood  at  the  gateway  and  wished  buona 
fortuna  to  us  all.  The  arc  lights  flick- 
ered and  went  out  as  the  last  car  left  the 
building.  Our  task  began  as  theirs  had 
ended. 

Beyond  Susa,  the  starting  place,  the 
ascent  began.  The  grade  of  twelve 
per  cent,  was  no  more  diflicult  than  many 
through  the  Apennines,  but  there  was  no 
top,  there  was  no  ending,  and  not  a  foot's 
cessation.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  down  in 
the  valleys,  but  the  road  along  the  wind- 
ing ways  was  well  illuminated  by  the 
searchlights  of  the  ascending  motors.  It 
was  a  weird  effect  to  see  across  a  black 
abyss  the  moving  lights  of  these  shifting 
monsters  as  they  climbed  high  ahead  of 
us  on  a  mountain  opposite. 

Half  way  up  the  ascent  a  mighty  hor- 
ror loomed  before  us.  It  was  the  Customs. 
We  had  quite  forgotten  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  oflicers  of  the  Italian 
border  might  not  be  quite  prepared 
to  fall  out  of  their  beds  and  remove  lead 
seals  from  off  an  automobile,  nor  to  re- 
store to  John  the  twenty-five  dollars  that 
he  had  paid  in  Naples.  It  was  an  awful 
moment  as  we  approached  the  low  stone 
house  that  marked  the  barrier,  but  bless- 
ings on  Italians,  they  never  sleep — except 
in  carts !  An  officer  saluted  us  as  we  drew 
alongside,  and  after  half  an  hour's  delay 
we  drove  into  the  neutral  zone,  free  from 
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all  seals  and  duties  until  the  small  French 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  descent  was 
reached. 

**No  laws  on  race  days,  signor,"  said 
the  ofiicer,  as  John  expressed  his  grati- 
fication in  a  good-bye  burst  of  all  the 
Italian  that  he  could  gather.  "A 
rivederei." 

"No,  no,  it  is  addio,  signor,'*  was 
John's  reply,  and  we  drove  sadly  out  of 
Italy.  But  as  though  in  answer  to  our 
thoughts  out  of  the  dark  pounded  a  grey 
motor,  and  from  the  tonneau  a  voice  rang 
out  in  lusty  Americanese:  "Say  au 
revoir,  but  not  good-bye,"  sang  the  man, 
and  the  refrain  came  back  to  us  with  the 
low  do-o-o-om  of  their  horn  as 'they 
wound  on. 

"Americans  down  thar  in  the  canyon," 
said  John  in  his  best  Dramatic  Club  man- 
ner. "  Tears  to  me  I've  heerd  thet  air 
afore." 

"  'Pears  to  me  I  seen  that  car  afore,"  I 
responded  in  falsetto. 

"Gadzooks  I"  quoted  John,  uncertainly, 
for  lack  of  Western  phrases.  Then  back 
to  his  own  once  more.  "I  guess  you're 
right,  Peggy,  that  was  the  motor  that 
carried  those  poor  chaps  last  night,  but 
the  blonde  general  was  Italian." 

"So  was  the  car." 

"Well,  rather,"  from  John. 

"Do-CK>-om"  said  the  grey  motor,  high 
above  us. 

There  was  not  much  jesting  on  the 
trip,  however,  although  as  usual  we  felt 
the  inclination  to  be  frivolous  when 
amidst  awe-inspiring  surroundings.  I 
truly  wanted  to  be  as  impressed  as  pos- 
sible, and  kept  saying  to  my  inner  self, 
"You're  going  up  the  Alps,  the  Alps,  the 
Alps,"  until  my  inner  self  made  some 
quite  rude  reply  like,  "Oh,  be  quiet!  I 
know  we're  in  the  Yalps,  the  Yalps,  the 
Yalps,  and  it's  so  dark  that  neither 
the  inner  nor  the  outer  of  us  can  see  a 
thing." 

"But  I'm  so  happy,  so  uplifted,"  I  told 
my  inner  self.  "It  must  be  the  Alps  that 
does  it."  My  inner  self  was  very  practi- 
cal. "That's  just  because  you  are  by 
your  husband's  side,"  it  taunted  back. 
"It's  not  the  Yalps  with  you,  it's 
John." 

There  is  little  use  denying  any- 
thing  that    one's    inner    self    advances. 


You   see  it   knows    one    through    and 
through. 

"Well,  anyway,"  I  snapped,  "it  is  the 
Alps  with  John  and  not  the  woman." 
And  then  my  dreadful  inner  self  pro- 
duced this  awful  thought :  "How  do  you 
know  it  is  not  the  woman  ?"  with  a  most 
terrifically  insinuating  manner.  "You 
judge  him  only  by  what  he  says  and  does. 
How  can  you  ever  tell  what's  in  his 
mind  ?  You  sit  right  by  his  side  and  hold 
his  coat  sleeve  with  your  hands  and 
pinch  his  arm.  H'm !  That's  mere  bone 
and  muscle.  You've  got  them,  yes,  but 
what's  he  thinking  of?" 

What  was  he  thinking  of  indeed? 
There  wasn't  any  way  at  all  of  finding 
out,  there  never  will  be.  We  might  go 
on  forever  and  I  will  never  know.  I  con- 
fessed it  to  my  inner  self.  "Of  course 
not,"  it  responded,  satisfied.  "Nobody 
ever  knows  but  inner  selves  just  what  a 
husband  thinks  about." 

"You  know?"  I  questioned,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  mercy,  no,"  it  simpered.  "Only 
his  inner  self  knows  that.  Still  we  are 
all  related,  all  of  us  inner  selves." 

"You've  taken  from  me  my  last  shred 
of  happiness,"  I  sobbed. 

"Oh,  no,"  it  answered  calmly,  "these 
conflicts  come  with  darkness.  Look  over 
east,  it's  getting  grey.  Now  you'll  see 
something  of  the  Yalps  that  is  worth 
while.  No  whooped-up  emotions  from 
this  time  on,  I  fancy." 

My  inner  self  subsided,  and  John's 
voice  broke   in   upon   the   conversation. 

"I've    been    thinking,"    started    John. 

"Oh,  John,  of  what  ?"  I  screamed. 

He  laughed  at  me.  "Peggy,  you've 
been  dozing.  Oh,  yes,  we're  clear  up  to 
the  summit.  I've  been  thinking  that  I'd 
like  a  drink." 

Of  course  I'll  never  know  how  nearly 
he  spoke  the  truth,  but  I  encouraged  what 
he  said  he  thought.  I  had  hot  coffee,  and 
that  was  hard  to  get ;  not  that  there  was 
no  coffee,  but  there  were  so  many  people 
wanting  it.  There  were  several  hotels 
at  the  summit,  and  there  were  two  bil- 
lion motors,  many  of  them  massed  to- 
gether sleeping  quietly,  with  their  owners 
in  the  tonneaux  under  blankets  sleeping 
also.  But  the  noisy  element  predomi- 
nated, the  kind  who  sit  the  old  year  out, 
stay  up  to  greet  the  glorious  Fourth,  blow 
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homs  when  any  one's  elected,  and  turn 
every  occasion  that  verges  on  the  joyful 
into  a  hilarious  pandemonium, 
tirely,  and  so  were  mine  when  a  party 

John's  sympathies  were  with  them  en- 
of  very  jovial  spirits  invited  us  to  squeeze 
our  car  into  their  allotted  space,  and  of- 
fered coffee  to  the  signora  Americana, 
which  their  chauffeur  was  making  over  a 
spirit  lamp.  When  the  coffee  had  re- 
stored their  senses  to  a  condition  verg- 
ing on  the  normal  I  think  they  were 
vaguely  surprised  to  find  us  in  their 
midst,  but  they  accepted  us  with  much 
philosophy,  and  offered  me  the  hospital- 
ity of  a  tonneau  for  a  two  hours'  rest. 
Had  it  been  the  car  of  Signor  Diavolo 
himself,  I  would  have  crawled  into  it  and 
flashed  my  teeth  at  him.  A  seven  thou- 
sand feet  ascent  in  the  clear  cold  puts 
weights  upon  one's  eyelids,  and  all 
through  the  first  grey  hours  of  Italy  I 
dozed,  comfortably  conscious  of  the  ex- 
citement going  on  about  me. 

The  mists  were  out  of  the  valleys  when 
I  awoke,  and  one  long  shaft  of  sunlight 
had  thrust  itself  between  two  mountain 
peaks.  It  was  then  I  thrilled,  and  felt 
rather  weepy,  not  stirred  to  any  great 
emotion,  but  rather  frightened  at  what 
we'd  done  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

Through  the  glasses  I  could  see  the 
soldiers  stationed  along  the  road,  and 
hundreds  of  cyclists  who  as  members  of 
the  Touring  Club  of  Italy  gave  them  as- 
sistance as  patroUers  of  the  way.  The 
travel  had  been  stopped,  and  a  few  auto- 
mobiles were  drawn  up  at  perilous  bends 
along  the  road.  Some  bore  the  pennant 
of  the  Red  Cross,  but  others  were  forced 
to  rest  there,  since  they  had  tarried  and 
the  track  was  closed  before  they  could 
reach  the  summit. 

Thanks  to  our  convivial  friends,  we  had 
good  places  for  the  race.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  watch 
over  us.  I  think  John  fostered  this  idea, 
and  I  know  more  than  suggested  that  I 
was  never  very  strong.  A  good  place 
was  given  John  so  that  he  might  watch 
me,  not  the  race.  John  kept  his  arm 
around  me  when  they  were  looking,  but 
his  eyes  were  on  the  road,  and  no  insult 
in  any  tongue  could  have  driven  him 
from  that  vantage-point. 


The  first  man  came  along  much  sooner 
than  I  thought  he  could  possibly  have 
managed.  It  was  a  great  surprise  be- 
cause I  knew  when  each  number  (the 
number  on  the  car)  was  to  leave  Susa, 
and  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  he  got 
there  so  quickly.  I  looked  very  reproach- 
fully at  our  motor,  and  John,  immedi- 
ately hurt,  loving  the  thing  as  he  does, 
said  please  to  remember  that  the  car  com- 
ing up  the  mountain  was  just  eight  times 
the  power  of  ours.  Then  more  surpris- 
ing things  occurred,  for  by  the  time  I 
had  looked  back  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  car  it  was  clear  up  the  grade,  right 
over  the  home  plate,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  about  it. 

More  came,  all  very  fast,  and  more 
than  fast.  At  first  I  found  it  just  like  a 
"good"  game  of  baseball.  I  never  see  the 
balls  in  the  games  that  John  calls  good — 
they  go  so  fast.  I  like  the  game  of  ball 
they  played  in  our  back  lot  when  I  was 
young;  I  could  always  tell  just  where  it 
went.  It  was  so  with  the  racing  cars 
until  I  had  grown  quicker,  then  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  fearful  joy  I  watched  them 
as  they  whirred  across  the  bit  of  fairly 
level  ground  and  began  the  zig-zag  as- 
cent known  as  the  "ladder"  before  the  top 
is  reached.  John  could  see  them  long  be- 
fore I  could,  crossing  from  one  moun- 
tain to  another.  I  never  saw  John  so  self- 
ish with  the  glasses  as  he  was  that  day. 
Watching  for  whales  on  ship-board  de- 
velops comparatively  a  most  ungrasping 
disposition. 

*'Do  you  want  to  see,  dear?"  John 
would  say  to  me,  squinting  through  them 
as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to,"  I  would  answer 
him.  Then  John  would  pay  no  more  at- 
tention to  me  than  if  I  had  not  spoken. 
The  only  time  he  let  me  look  was  when 
a  slow  one  limped  along.  Sometimes  the 
cars  crossed  each  other  right  at  the  turn, 
and  all  the  women  shrieked.  Sometimes 
they  would  both  strive  for  the  inside  of 
the  track,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
have  to  smash,  but  nothing  happened. 
And  I  want  to  say  right  now,  of  all  the 
brave,  the  noble,  the  intrepid,  rash,  reck- 
less adventurers,  the  racing  driver  for 
"mine."  As  a  good  "risk"  he'd  stand  no 
chance  with  an  insurance  company,  and 
as  a  husband  I  should  count  upon  him 
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only  as  a  joy- and  pride  from  hour  to 
hour.  Still,  if  John  wouid  become  one  of 
them  I'd  take  that  glorious  chance,  and  so 
I  know  would  Mrs.  Baring. 

All  the  motorists  who  made  any  kind 
of  a  good  record  got  kissed  upon  the 
cheeks  by  their  men  friends  when  they 
fell  out  of  their  cars,  and  for  once  in  my 
life  I  thought  it  a  most  satisfactory  cus- 
tom. The  women  hung  around  and 
would  have  done  it  too,  but  there  was 
little  opportunity  with  their  male  escorts 
so  keen  about  it.  So  they  kissed  one  an- 
other, and  some  of  them  cried  over  the 
great  favourite,  the  most  daring  of  them 
all,  who  heated  up  his  engine  and  got 
stuck.  All  of  the  cars  came  up  with 
waters  boiling  in  their  radiators.  They 
just  flew  along  with  their  tops  off  and 
didn't  seem  to  mind.  As  John  said,  "It 
sure  was  one  plenty  day,"  and  that  was 
before  we  had  descended  even. 

We  left  before  the  dejeuner.  The 
crowd  was  great,  and  the  caterer  from 
Turin  not  able  to  half  serve  them  all,  so 
with  warm  thanks  we  parted  with  our 
kindly  yet  inebriated  friends.  They 
wanted  to  kiss  John.  They  loved  him 
like  a  brother,  but  he  fought  them  off, 
and  with  the  wild  look  of  a  hunted  ani- 
mal drove  down  to  Lans  le  Bourg.  The 
town  lay  four  thousand  feet  below,  a 
splash  in  a  seeming  crevice  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  road  was  very  tortuous. 
Stone  shelters  for  wayfarers  overcome  by 
storms  sprinkled  the  way,  and  avalanche 
sheds  met  one  at  every  turn.  I  was  glad 
that  it  was  siunmer,  for  though  much  of 
the  path  was  grim  and  grey,  in  the  dis- 
tance were  pale  green  mountains,  whitQ 
topped  and  gleaming  opalescent  in  the 
sun.  I  never  dreamed  there  was  such 
delicacy  of  colour  in  nature's  greatest 
moments.  I  had  very  little  time  to  think  of 
colour  though,  for  we  hadn't  gone  a  mile 
before  a  French  racing  car  whisked  by 
us,  its  work  completed,  going  home,  and 
on  the  car  accompanying  the  driver  was 
the  blonde  general  of  the  tragedy  at 
Turin.  A  half-mile  further  on  around  a 
turn  we  saw  him  once  again,  but  stand- 
ing in  the  road  waving  for  us  to  stop,  and 
holding  on  one  arm  a  badly  wounded 
man.  We  stopped,  and  he  explained, 
first  in  Italian,  later  on  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, that  this  poor  cyclist  had  fallen  down 


a  little  precipice.  Would  we  not  take  him 
down  to  Lans  le  Bourg,  where  the  author- 
ities would  see  to  him?  His  racing  friend 
could  not  have  carried  him,  it  was  so 
small — the  car.  If  we  would  take  him  he 
would  follow  with  the  wheel. 

It  didn't  seem  at.all  surprising  that  the 
general  was  again  handling  wounded 
men.  It  semed  quite  natural  that  I 
should  share  my  seat  with  this  hurt  fel- 
low, and  try  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  great  cut  on  his  head.  One  never 
seems  to  have  much  time  for  real  emo- 
tions when  there  is  a  real  occasion  for 
them.  The  man  himself  was  quite  too 
faint  to  speak  or  feel,  his  hands  and  face 
were  badly  skinned,  and  he  was  breath- 
ing with  great  difficulty.  I  feared  John 
must  think  him  very  ill,  we  went  so  fast 
I  looked  at  John.  I  wondered  why  we 
went  so  very  fast.  At  one  sharp  turn  his 
cap  blew  off.  "Shan't  we  stop,  John?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  no,  don't  talk,"  said  he.  I  found 
my  flask  and  gave  some  brandy  to  the 
man.  What  if  he  died  upon  our  hands? 
I  thought;  that's  why  John  takes  these 
awful  chances  in  this  perilous  descent. 
His  death  would  probably  mean  all  sorts 
of  complications.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
have  French  enough  to  weather  through 
a  court  examination.  I  forced  more 
brandy  down  the  man's  throat.  My  linen 
coat  was  red  all  down  the  sleeve  with 
trickling  blood.  John,  hatless,  white, 
drove  on,  rounded  the  last  curve  safely, 
and  drew  up  before  the  officer  of  Cus- 
toms. The  wounded  man,  his  strength 
slightly  returned,  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital,  murmuring  thanks  incoherently. 

I  turned  to  John.  "You  were  good  not 
to  stop  the  car  and  get  your  cap,"  I  ar- 
ticulated weakly,  "losing  it  because  the 
man  was  hurt." 

"It  wasn't  that^'  John  answered, 
quietly;  "the  brake  wouldn't  hold.  I 
couldn't  stop." 

It  was  too  awful  for  correct  expres- 
sion. I  giggled  with  hysterics.  "John 
Ward,  of  all  the  times  to  be  without  a 
brake,  when  going  down  *the  Yalps'." 

John  laughed  too,  like  a  relieved  child 
that  had  escaped  a  whipping.  "Well,  I 
did  it,  but  some  one  has  got  to  pay  for  it," 
he  returned  with  growing  energy.  "I  lay 
that  at  Tommaso's  door." 
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And  it  was  Tommaso,  the  American- 
ised, who  had  brought  us  so  in  touch  with 
death.  John  had  ordered  that  he  replace 
the  old  cotter  pins  (I  quote  him,it  is  a  pin 
quite  unfamiliar  to  me)  with  new  ones 
for  the  brake  rod  connections,  and  Tom- 
maso had  not  done  it,  so  when  the  steep- 
est of  the  descent  began,  the  bolts  fell 
out,  and  the  brake  didn't  hold  at  all. 

"Had  there  been  a  level  of  ten  feet," 
completed  John,  "I  might  have  stopped 
with  the  reverse  and  made  the  repairs 
myself,  but  there  wasn't,  and  the  man 
was  hurt,  and  I  never  liked  that  old  cap 
anyway." 

"John,  you're  such  a  hero !"  I  hugged 
his  arm  in  ecstasy.  , 

"Nonsense,"  John  replied,  much 
pleased.  "You're  a  little  brick  yourself. 
Just  wait  until  I  meet  Tommaso  if  you 
want  to  see  me  at  my  best." 

But  Tommaso  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
we  were  down  the  Alps,  and  the  blonde 
general  appeared  upon  the  wheel  with 
John's  cap  under  his  arm,  also  the  French 
Customs  were  tightly  closed  on  Sundays, 
and  we  were  glad  that  we  could  walk  over 
to  the  little  French  hotel  and  rest.  The 
car  was  rolled  into  the  Customs  House 
garage  prepared  for  such  emergencies. 
We  were  in  an  autoing  country,  we  could 
see  that  at  a  glance,  and  there  in  a  comer 
was  the  big  grey  motor. 

"Yours  ?"  John  questioned  of  the  gen- 
eral.   The  blonde  general  shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  from  the  factory  where  I 
am  employed.  I  travel  with  it  for  a  time 
to  watch  its  weaknesses.  It  is  quite 
new.  Its  first  trip  was  the  carrying  of 
the  dead  and  dying  men.  You  were 
there,  signor.  Later  I  go  on  to  America 
for  your  Cup  Race,  the  Vanderbilt  you 
call  her.    I  drive  one  of  our  cars." 

This  dazed  me.  One  of  these  lovely 
racing  persons,  arid  right  within  my 
grasp !  I  didn't  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks ; 
I'll  wait  until  the  Vanderbilt  event ;  but  I 
was  pleased  and  so  was  John.  To  a  busi- 
ness man  of  great  respectability  there  is 
no  higher  joy  than  to  be  seen  talking  to  a 
jockey,  a  policeman,  or  even  to  an  actor. 
Imagine  John's  delight,  then,  to  be  flick- 
ing dust  from  the  shoulders  of  the  newest 
of  all  heroes — a  motor  racer.  But  there 
were  more  developments. 


"Then  an  American  owns  the  car?" 
John  queried,  mindful  of  the  midnight 
song. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  his  name  is  Signor 
Flescher  of  Chic — how  you  call  it?" 

John  gave  a  whocp  known  only  to  the 
Indians  of  Eastern  States  and  signifying 
joy  excessive. 

"Flescher  here  in  this  hotel?  Well, 
well,  of  all  the  luck !  Flescher  here  and 
that's  his  carl  Say,  what  a  tiny  world! 
Excuse  me,  Peggy,  I'll  send  a  porter  for 
the  baggage.  Fritz  here  in  Lans  le 
Bourg.  We'll  have  a  game  of  bridge 
just  as  sure  as  fate.  Well,  this  is  great  I" 
And  under  his  own  steam  John  navigated 
up  the  street. 

I  laughed  again.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
be  idling  there  quite  without  obligations 
of  any  sort.  I  liked  this  France  with 
friends  to  greet  us  at  the  border,  old 
friends,  men  friends.  I  liked  the  neat 
little  village,  with  clean  old  ladies  in  their 
violet  caps.  I  liked  the  standing  army. 
A  knot  of  genkiarmes  werfe  gathered 
about  the  nice  blonde  general  and  all 
were  talking  earnestly.  I  approached  to 
ask  news  of  the  wounded  man,  now  that 
the  doctors  had  gone  over  him,  and  as  I 
came  close  to  them  I  distinctly  heard  one 
reading  from  a  telegram,  haltingly,  for 
the  wire  had  ccMiie  in  English :  Plas  Jean 
Ward  an  hees  wif  undaire  arrest  an  wate 
for  me — Bakiare,"  This  was  the  mes- 
sage. I  gave  a  little  cry  and  stepped  for- 
ward, my  hand  stretched  out  instinctively 
for  the  wire,  but  the  racing  general  mo- 
tioned to  the  man  to  hold  the  paper. 

"Thas  gentleman  they  asg  to  makea 
clear.  It  ees  wrote  in  Inglese  way,"  he 
soothingly  explained  in  his  best  dialect. 

The  gendarme  nodded  in  a  friendly 
way;  sympathy  was  on  our  side.  "But 
our  name  is  Ward,"  I  fearfully  persist- 
ed. 

"Thas  mek  no  differentia.  She  come 
the  telegrama  from  Patria  Italia.  There 
is  not  papers  what  you  call  thas  will  per- 
mit." 

"You  must  mean  extradition."  The 
long  word  sounded  very  serious. 

"Yas,  there  ees  not  such.  It  ees  not 
pericloso  for  the  signora." 

"But  we  know  no  Baker,"  I  persisted. 

"Signora,  spik  no  more.  All  ees  mis- 
teka." 
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*'Of  course  it  is  a  mistake,"  I  heartily 
assured  him.  If  they  would  only  think 
it  I  was  willing  to  pretend  it.  I  walked 
on  to  the  inn,  but  the  haunting  thought 
was  with  me.  "Place  John  Ward  and  his 
wife  under  arrest  and  wait  for  me. 
Signed  Baker,"  I  repeated.  "Of  course 
it's  a  mistake,"  I  reassured  myself,  and 
turned  into  the  hostelry. 

"Do-o-o-om"  warned  a  deep  horn 
from  the  mountain  side. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  was  terribly  concerned  over  this  wire, 
but  I  felt  that  it  would  bring  John  and 
me  closer  together.  Troubles  always  do, 
and  I  took  a  certain  satisfaction  in  that 
Baker  person  wanting  to  arrest  me  along 
with  John.  Not  that  I  want  John  arrested, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  iron  bars  are  the 
only  things  I  know  of  that  will  keep  Mrs. 
Baring  out  of  our  domestic  happiness. 
And  I  could  see  her  in  my  mind's  eye  un- 
der those  circumstances  gazing  longingly 
at  him  from  the  corridor  while  John  and 
I  sat  on  three-legged  stools  inside  the 
cells,  holding  each  other's  hands. 

That  nice  racing  general  did  his  best 
to  assure  John  that  it  could  be  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  practical  joke  (which 
is  about  the  most  serious  thing  in  the 
world,  I  think),  and  managed  to  convince 
him  that  any  word  coming  from  the 
municipal  authorities  would  have  been  in 
French  or  Italian.  John's  principal  griev- 
ance was  that  he  couldn't  get  at  him. 
"Baker,  Italy,"  isn't  mudi  of  an  address 
when  you  want  to  reach  out  for  a  man 
and  hit  him.  His  first  idea  was  to  remain 
in  Lans  le  Bourg  until  old  "Wait  for  me" 
arrived.  Then  he  remembered  Mrs.  Bar- 
ing at  -^ix,  and  agonized  terribly  'twixt 
love  and  duty  before  he  decided  to  go  on. 
Of  course,  I  was  glad  he  didn't  wait.  It's 
easy  to  get  in  a  French  jail,  but  it's  aw- 
fully hard  to  get  out  of  one.  Still  I  suf- 
fered a  good  deal,  and  "jail-Baring" 
"Baring-jail"  kept  swinging  back  and 
forth  in  my  mind  like  a  pendulum  all 
night  long. 

In  consequence  I  didn't  feel  very  rested 
when  morning  came,  nor  did  John  who 
was  crossish  because  he  had  lost  at 
bridge.     He  blamed  it  on  the  telegram 


John  always  has  a  fine  excuse  when  he 
does  stupid  things  at  whist.  His  two 
friends  were  more  amiable,  although  it 
drives  every  bridge  player  distracted  to 
see  me  pouring  the  stakes  into  my 
little  gold  purse  when  the  rubber  is  over. 
John  is  perfectly  frank  about  it : 

"By  all  the  rules  of  play  you  should 
never  take  a  trick,"  he  asserted  in  Lans  le 
Bourg. 

"It's  a  queer  game,"  said  Mr.  Flescher, 
trying  not  to  commit  himself. 

"Queer?  It's  simply  mephisto- 
phelian,"  his  companion  burst  out,  eyeing 
me  closely  as  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  as  though  he  expected  to  find  horns 
growing  out  of  my  head.  "I  haven't 
made  a  misplay  for  five  years,  and  yet  I 
never  win  a  game." 

"That's  because  you're  good,"  I  was 
fofced  into  retorting.  "The  devil  won't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  you." 

At  this  point  John  hurried  me  up- 
stairs. All  my  life  when  I  am  getting  the 
better  of  anyone,  I  have  been  jostled  out 
of  earshot.  My  one  chance  lies  in  being 
quick.  However,  I  was  very  nice  to  them 
in  the  morning,  although  as  I  said  there 
had  been  considerable  on  my  mind  to 
keep  me  awake  and  make  me  petulant. 
But  a  morning  in  Lans  le  Bourg  could 
sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of  the  most 
troubled  night.  It  was  almost  good 
enough  to  wish  we  had  turned  out  earlier, 
sacrificing  sleep  for  sunrise,  and  that  is  a 
very  good  morning  indeed. 

We  got  away  before  the  others  for  the 
racing  expert  was  to  go  over  their  car 
carefully,  and  then  leave  them  with  their 
American  chauflfeur  as  driver.  That  is, 
all  of  us  got  away  except  John's  purse, 
which  I  think  is  a  figure  of  speech  called 
metonymy — container  for  the  thing  con- 
tained— although  after  the  Customs  had 
claimed  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
for  the  motor,  we  might  as  well  have 
given  them  the  husk.  On  the  stage  they 
hand  out  purses  right  and  left,  probably 
because  they  are  always  knitted  ones.  I 
had  three  knitted  purses  once,  and  I  gave 
them  away  too,  but,  of  course,  not  on  that 
same  Christmas.  John  didn't  mind  about 
the  money.  He  said  it  was  safer  to  de- 
posit it  with  the  French  Government  until 
we  sailed  than  it  was  to  carry  it  about. 
The  lack  of  it  would  make  us  careful 
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when  we  got  to  Paris,  which  was  low  and 
mean;  as  though  any  one  wanted  to  be 
careful  when  he  got  to  Paris. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  John  that 
would  irritate  him  as  we  cascaded  down 
the  mountain  to  the  country  of  Savoy. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  was  shocking  enough 
to  plan  to  spend  all  of  his  money  that  I 
could  before  some  one  else  got  a  chance 
at  it.  Now  I  feel  that  I  don't  much  care 
for  John's  money,  if  I  don't  have  John! 
Oh,  I'm  trained — I'm  broken.  I  "lie 
down,  and  jump  through,  and  play  dead." 
This  trip  has  been  a  liberal  education  to 
me,  and  while  it  hasn't  been  as  the  Min. 
erva  Club  planned,  I've  broadened  all 
right.  I'm  broad  enough  to  see  now  that 
there  is  just  one  thing  in  life  I  want  more 
than  to  slap  George  Meredith,  and  that 
is,  to  hold  on  to  John — to  hold  on  to  him 
fairly,  squarely,  unless  he's  mine  because 
he  wants  to  be,  he  isn't  worth  the  effort.  I 
looked  up  at  him,  so  nice  and  big,  and 
with  a  happy  look  in  his  eyes,  a  far-away 
Aix  look,  the  throttle  open,  slipping  down 
to  the  giraffe.  Instinctively  I  put  my  foot 
on  the  reverse. 

''Hello,  Peggy,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?"  John  cried. 

"Why  nothing,  John!"  I  answered. 
"It  was  the  nice  old  peasant  in  the  purple 
cap.  Lookback!"  Well,  there's  one  small 
consolation — ^husbands  don't  know  what 
wives  think,  either. 

But  the  old  peasant  in  the  purple  cap 
was  sweet.  As  soon  as  we  had  tipped 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  summit,  we 
found  a  different  people,  different  archi- 
tecture, different  coloured  cows.  The 
transition  was  centered  in  a  neat  old  beg- 
gar woman  of  the  peak,  who  had  asked 
alms  in  French  with  the  Italian  cringing. 
I  had  said  I  could  not  understand  her, 
and  she  replied  that  it  was  always  difficult 
for  the  rich  to  understand  the  poor.  The 
retort  was  Italian,  but  it  was  the  last  we 
saw  of  beggardom. 

At  Mondane  we  picked  up  our  big 
trunk,  and  went  on  down  the  valley  over 
variable  roads,  in  and  out  of  cobbled  vil- 
lages, their  streets  broad  and  empty,  their 
laws  lax  for  motorists,  whose  coming  had 
put:  the  country  on  its  feet  once  more. 
It  was  no  climb,  as  in  Italy,  to  reach  the 
towns;  the  complacent  Savoyards  had 
settled  in  the  valleys,  relying  on  their  skill 


at  arms  to  keep  out  invaders,  rather  than 
to  any  vantage  point  of  heights.  It  an- 
noyed John,  who  loves  to  mount.  He  is 
like  that  Ibsen  hero  who  loafed  around  on 
pinnacles  as  a  relaxation.  I  believe  he 
eventually  fell  off,  but  his  fate  doesn't 
frighten  John. 

"That  was  a  symbol,"  he  insists.  "No 
one  can  safely  climb  a  symbol,  but  a  hill 
is  a  hill." 

At  St.  Michel  de  Maurienne  we  turned 
up  a  narrow  street  and  stopped  for  lunch. 
It  began  well,  but  ended  oh,  so  shock- 
ingly!  There  were  three  dining  rooms 
at  the  old  inn  just  like  the  three-bear  fam- 
ily, and  at  first  there  was  an  inclination 
to  put  us  in  with  the  big  bear,  or  rather 
the  big  dining  room,  where  shirt-sleeves 
were  the  fashion,  but  we  demurred  at  this 
and  were  led  to  the  door  of  the  middle- 
sized  dining  room.  Here  the  middle-sized 
bear,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  yellow 
motor  and  was  one  of  a  large  party,  all 
eating  with  napkins  under  their  left  ears, 
grunted  at  the  sight  of  us,  and  while  we 
couldn't  grunt  we  didn't  care  so  much  for 
her ;  so  at  length  we  were  installed  in  the 
cool,  darkened  room  of  the  small  bear, 
who  must  have  been  asleep,  for  there  we 
ate  in  state  on  an  old  Empire  table. 

The  luncheon  graced  the  table  as  the 
table  graced  the  room.  I  fondled  its  gold 
wreaths  lovingly,  and  made  a  vow  never 
to  enter  these  country  inns  again  unless 
travelling  in  a  furniture  van.  We  hadn't 
occupied  a  room  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy 
that  did  not  contain  a  piece  of  furniture, 
a  bit  of  drapery,  a  mirror,  or  some  article 
worthy  the  carrying  oiT  if  the  proprietor 
had  been  willing — or  not  looking.  To 
keep  up  the  fight,  Honour  against  Em- 
pire, all  through  France  is  going  to  be  a 
test  of  an  early  training  that  I  now  fear 
lacked  the  proper  severity. 

However,  it  was  not  any  packing  into 
my  hand-bag  of  the  Empire  table  that 
was  so  shocking  at  St.  Michel.  It  was  the 
attitude,  the  shrugging  irresponsibility, 
of  these  French  that  irritated  me  to  mad- 
ness. There  had  been  no  hesitation.  I 
asked  if  we  might  have  a  room  to  wash 
our  hands  and  rest  a  little  before  and 
after  luncheon.  They  never  winked  an 
eyelid.  Madame  brought  John  a  cake  of 
soap,  and  served  us  skillfully  through 
dijeuner;*  and  when  I  went  to  pay  the 
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bill  while  John  put  water  in  the  radiator, 
she  asked  me  if  I  would  pay  also  for  my 
fnecanicien, 

"For  my  husband/'  I  corrected.  Really, 
you  know— really,  but  she  didn't  mind. 
There  were  two  luncheons  and  one  room, 
and  bill  for  such.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
her.  "  'Tout  le  meme,'  indeed !"  I  snorted 
when  we  sped  on.  But  John  was  torn 
between  a  wild  joy  and  the  grief  of  being 
once  more  taken  for  Madame's  mechanic. 

At  Aiguebelle  we  stopped  for  a  big 
draught  of  essence,  and  fearless  of  poor 
strainers  or  bad  gasoline,  we  walked 
about  the  village.  In  France  the  automo- 
bile attracts  no  attention  further  than  the 
proprietary  interest  the  country  feels  in 
one  of  its  great  means  of  livelihood.  A 
motor  new  to  them  as  ours  is  commands 
some  small  notice,  but  beyond  t\i^t:"Vo%la 
Vaddition  de  Vessence,  Monsieur,  et  bon 
voyage"  It  isn't  that  the  French  would 
not  cheat,  but  that  they  can't.  The  gaso- 
line is  sold  in  tins,  the  seals  broken  before 
the  driver's  eyes.  Any  overcharge  would 
be  reported  to  the  automobile  club  of 
France,  and  the  automobile  club  is  the 
controller  of  many  petty  livelihoods. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  reached  Cham- 
bery,  a  busy,  ancient  town,  French  to  its 
finger  tips.  It  was  dark  when  we  entered 
Aix  les  Bains.  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  destination 
of  all  the  great  French  motors  that  had 
swung  through  Lans  le  Bourg  on  their 
return  from  the  race  it  was  soon  settled. 
They  went  to  Aix. 

"Wish  these  cars  would  stop  tagging 
me  around,"  grumbled  John.  "They  do 
everything  I  think  of."  But  his  grumbling 
was  play  acting.  I  never  saw  him  happy 
before  on  reaching  any  place.  Getting 
there  is  the  only  thing  that  pleases  John. 
The  act  of — not  the  accomplishment. 

"She'll  want  to  know  about  the  race/' 
he  half  explained  when  we  had  reached 
our  hotel  rooms. 

"Who  will?"  I  asked,  trying  to  be 
pleasant,  but  knowing  that  I  had  failed. 

"Why,  who  but  Mrs.  Baring?"  Who 
indeed.  "You  see  I've  done  a  bigger 
stunt  than  she  has.  That's  why  I  want 
to  see  her.  Oh,  thunder !  Must  I  dress  ? 
Well,  hand  them  over!" 

"Mrs.  Baring's  never  seen  you  in  even- 
ing dress,"  I  mildly  hinted. 


"No,  of  course  not.  I  suppose  she  will 
take  me  for  a  waiter."  How  simple  in 
expedients  the  wise  man  becomes  when 
the  wise  man  grows  complex ! 

I  dressed  on  dumbly,  numbly,  glad 
that  my  faith  in  the  value  of  a  pretty 
gown  was  not  extinguished  with  my 
faith  in  John.  When  that  belief  has 
flickered  out,  then  a  woman  is  just  once 
removed  from  gin.  I  was  looking  well, 
and  I  was  almost  brave,  but  there  came 
a  knock  upon  the  door,  and  a  voice  called 
gayly :  "Just  a  reminder  that  I  am  down 
below  and  mad  to  look  into  your  eyes. 
How  are  you  Wards?" 

"You  Wards!"  Did  you  get  that? 
said  quickly  to  cover  up  her  slip. 

"I'll  be  right  down,"  called  John  in 
joyful  accents.  "Now,  Peggy,  aren't  you 
ready?"  turning  to  me  as  I  stood  eating 
the  door  panels  with  my  eyes. 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I'm  waiting  for  a 
maid  to  fasten  up  my  gown.  You  go 
down,  John."  That  was  generous  in  me. 
John  can  fasten  up  a  gown  most  skill- 
fully, but  would  he  go?  Oh,  yes,  he 
would. 

"I'll  send  Miss  Grey  up  to  you. 
You'll  never  get  a  maid.  You  say  I  look 
all  right?" 

"Oh,  go  down !"  I  screamed.  John  tak- 
ing notice  of  his  looks.  It  was  too  much. 
He  didn't  even  stop  to  answer  back. 
Another  proof  of  his  great  eagerness. 

When  poor  Miss  Grey  came  up,  she 
found  me  by  the  window,  wondering  how 
hearts  could  be  so  turbulent  on  nights  so 
calm.  In  a  way,  it  served  my  purpose, 
this  delaying.  I  didn't  want  to  be  with 
her  when  she  met  John,  and  I  knew  too 
that  she  would  seize  a  chance  to  be  away 
from  them.  Slightly  more  set,  slightly 
more  pale,  she  wore  her  mask  better  than 

"They  are  together?"  I  rushed  in  by 
way  of  greeting. 

"The  three  are  there!"  she  answered 
briefly.    I  breathed  more  freely. 

"The  top  hook  is  off — ^you'll  have  to 
pin  it,"  was  my  next  comment,  as  she 
began  to  do  me  up.  "You  think  with 
three  there's  safety?" 

"Three  is  a  crowd,"  she  vouchsafed, 
"especially  when  I'm  the  third."  She 
twitched  my  bodice  angrily.    It  irritated 
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me.  She  seemed  to  think  herself  the  only 
sufferer. 

"Fm  sorry  you  are  so  unhappy,"  I 
said  quietly.  "But  you  must  know — you 
must  realise  it's  just  as  hard  for  me." 
With  my  back  to  her  I  was  quite  brave. 
A  priest  should  turn  his  back  when  at 
confession — ^he  would  hear  more. 

"You  can  show  your  feelings,"  she  re- 
plied. "It's  poor  old  maids  like  me  that 
have  got  to  hide  all  their  emotions  that 
would  make  them  plainly  ridiculous  if 
anybody  knew." 

"I  show  my  feelings  ?"  I  cried  out  a  lit- 
tle wildly.  "Because  I'm  married  do  you 
think  I  can  wear  my  heart  stuck  on  my 
sleeve?  Don't  you  suppose  that  men  and 
women  laugh  to  see  a  married  woman 
loving  a  man  who  doesn't  care  for  her? 
Don't—" 

Miss  Grey  caught  me  on  the  shoulders 
by  her  nervous  little  hands,  and  whirled 
me  around  to  look  into  my  face.  Amaze- 
ment ran  riot  over  hers.  I  was  bewil- 
dered. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me" — she 
shook  me  as  she  spoke — ^"that  you  care 
for  him  too?"  I  wrenched  myself  away 
from  her.  The  blood  was  blazing  to  my 
forehead,  but  I  didn't  mind.  I  just  felt 
reckless  as  she  had  felt  in  Genoa. 

"Care  for  him  ?"  I  choked  out  between 
sobs  of  excitement — not  of  sorrow.  "Of 
course  I  do.  Do  you  think  because  a 
woman's  married,  that  is  the  end  of  love  ? 
I  tell  you  it  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on  until 
it  eats  you  up.  I  didn't  know  until  I 
reached  Genoa  how  much  I  really  cared 
for  him,  and  when  things  looked  as 
though  I  might  not  see  him  ever,  ever 
again  I  knew  how  much  I  cared,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  stick  this  out — this 
trip — if  I  won  nothing  more  than  the  joy 
of  being  with  him  and  the  pain  of  being 
with  them.  Yes,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  on,  taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
rather  than  give  him  up." 

"You  give  him  up!"  laughed  Miss 
Grey  harshly.  "He  isn't  yours  to 
give." 

"You  needn't  taunt  me — ^I'll  make  the 
fight.  I*ve  got  more  on  my  side  than  you 
have." 

"Cruel,  cruel,"  wept  Miss  Grey,  break- 
ing down.  My  heart  relented — ^we  were 
suffering  for  the  same  man. 


"Oh,  don't,  I  don't  mean  that,"  I 
begged,  putting  my  arms  tightly  around 
her  flat  Httie  figure.  "You  fight  too,"  I 
generously  proffered.  She  pushed  me 
away  fiercely. 

"Yes,  and  be  a  laughing  stock." 

"Dear  Miss  Grey,"  I  said,  my  tears 
coming  now,  "I  guess  we  are  both  laugh- 
ing stocks."  So  we  cried  it  out,  then 
washed  our  eyes  and  went  on  down  to 
dinner. 

It  wasn't  a  successful  dinner.  The 
two  men  seemed  the  only  ones  quite  sat* 
isfied  with  themselves.  I  sometimes  get 
annoyed  with  John.  He  thinks  it  i»  so 
easy,  winning  women.  Douglas  War- 
wick was  pleased,  too.  An  actress  friend 
of  Mrs.  Baring's  •  joined  us  at  coffee 
time,  and  the  artist  was  quite  fascinated. 
Her  hair  was  wonderfully  red,  her  brows 
black,  and  her  skin  very  white,  so  natu- 
rally he  was  interested.  Artistically,  she 
was  full  of  lights  and  shadows;  so  was 
her  talk,  and  I  didn't  blame  the  Douglas 
Warwick  for  pouring  coffee  on  his  shirt 
front.  But  Mrs.  Baring  behaved  abomi- 
nably, and  apologised  to  me  for  introduc- 
ing her. 

"She  can't  act,  either,"  she  supple- 
.  mented  savagely. 

"I  think  she's  very  nice,"  I  whispered 
back. 

"I  think  she's  very  awful,"  responded 
the  giraffe. 

"Mr.  Warwick  likes  her,"  I  persisted. 

She  turned  and  glared  at  me.  I  feared 
at  first  she  thought  of  striking  me,  but 
managing  to  look  into  her  eyes,  I  caught 
a  sort  of  pitifulness  I've  sometimes  seen 
in  mine  of  late.  It  didn't  touch  me.  It 
was  exasperating  to  have  her  want  all  of 
the  men. 

"It  must  be  nice  to  be  so  small  and 
delicately  built,"  she  went  on  wistfully. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,"  I 
answered  bitterly.  "Of  course  a  man 
like  Douglas  Warwick  prefers  the  weak- 
lings, but  the  big  men  love  strength — 
physical  perfection — not  scrubby  little 
growths  like  me."    My  voice  caught. 

"Big  men?"  Her  eyes  wandered  to 
my  husband,  and  she  had  the  effrontery 
to  smile  at  him.  John  bounded  over  to 
her  like  a  ball.  "And  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  firm  hold  of  little  Mrs. 
Peggy?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice  to  me. 
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as  she  made  room  for  him.  A  knot  rose 
in  my  throat  as  I  did. 

"Oh,  I'm  a  habit,"  I  replied,  and  joined 
the  artist  and  the  actress.  My  breaking 
up  their  tete-a-tete  seemed  to  brighten 
Mrs.  Baring  wonderfully.  But  I  know 
her.    She  wished  to  be  alone  with  John. 

Aix  les  Bains  is  full  of  women  and  it 
follows  full  of  troubles,  but  it  is  difiiciflt 
to  associate  real  heartbreaks  with  such 
saucy  clothes.  Whenever  I  can't  stand 
any  longer  seeing  John  flirt  with  Mrs. 
Baring,  cleverly  discussing  axle  grease 
to  throw  me  off,  I  tilt  a  hat  over  my  eyes, 
hang  a  lace  veil  at  the  back,  and  go  out 
looking  joyous.  There  are  hundreds  of 
us  just  ahice,  though  perhaps  I'm  not  so 
much  so,  lacking  the  auxiliaries  of  make- 
up, but  if  the  angle  of  the  hat  widens  with 
the  misery  of  the  wearer,  we  are  a  most 
unhappy  lot  in  Aix.  A  woman's  hat  has 
always  been  a  cloak  to  sorrow,  but  a  man 
cannot  hide  emotions  with  a  derby.  It's 
quite  implacable,  nor  can  he  burst  into 
bright  clothes  when  low  in  mind.  I  know 
Eve  flounced  her  fig  leaf  frock,  and  flip- 
ped out  of  the  garden  as  though  she  just 
loved  travelling.  And  in  this  deceptive 
fashion  we  take  the  cure  at  Aix. 

Taking  the  cure  means  drives  in  the 
country,  walks  along  the  charming  ho- 
telled  streets,  and  buying  follies  in  the 
attractive  shops. 

John  says  it's  cheaper  to  lose  money  on 
the  "Little  Horses,"  but  I  cannot  endure 
spending  all  my  allowance  with  such  a 
quickness.  Now  when  one  buys  a  blouse, 
one  gets  the  enjo\'ment  of  a  hundred  to 
select  from  before  having  to  decide.  At 
this  "Petits  Chevaux"  affair  you  pick  out 
— well,  say  number  seven — and  your 
louis;  then  several  remarks  are  made  in 
French,  a  ball  bobs  round,  and  the  next 
thing  is,  you're  thinking  what  you  could 
have  done  with  all  that  money. 

The  natural  antipathy  that  all  good 
women  have  against  gambling  is  strong 
within  me,  and  there  are  moments  when 
I  despise  John  for  being  such  a  dupe ;  yet 
again  a  gentle  tolerance  for  all  these 
weaknesses  steals  over  me,  and  I  say, 
**Oh, well, why  not?"  in  a  broad, generous 
way.  But  John  is  brutal,  and  declares  that 
only  happens  on  the  nights  he's  winning. 

We  met  our  dapper  English  lord  who 
laboured  on  the  car  for  us  in  old  Torino. 


He  was  entering  the  Cercle  one  night  as 
we  were  about  to  buy  admissions,  and 
stopped  to  chat  with  us. 

"You  don't  pay,  do  you?"  he  asked, 
sticking  in  his  monocle,  and  sizing  up  my 
smart  frock  with  keen  appreciation. 

''Well,  yes,"  said  John.  "We've  not 
bought  season  tickets." 

"My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  his  lord- 
ship, "don't  pay  a  ha'penny.  I've  not  a 
ticket  either.  I  walk  right  past  'em,  nose 
in  air.  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  drives  *em 
thumpin'  mad,  but  what  of  that  ?  H'm ! 
dare  'em  to  touch  me  I" 

"There's  no  use,"  I  shook  my  head, 
despondently.  "It  takes  five  centuries  of 
ancestors  to  develop  such  a  nerve.  We 
hardly  have  a  grandmother." 

Our  Briton  roared.  Who  says  the 
creatures  haven't  humour?  "  Then  permit 
me  to  escort  you,  ma'am."  He  bowed 
formally.  "We'll — however  do  you  say 
it  ?  give  'em  a  bunco.  That's  it — give  'em 
a  bunco.  Pretty  good  slang,  eh,  for  an 
Englishman,  I  mean  to  say?  What?" 
And  he  sailed  us  in. 

John  told  Mrs.  Baring  that  Douglas 
Warwick  ought  to  be  quite  happy  in  this 
environment,  studying  the  various  meth- 
ods of  applying  paint.  "No  two  cheeks 
are  alike,"  said  he,  "and  there  are  some 
fine  effects  in  atmospheric  blues  around 
the  eyes." 

Mrs.  Baring  became  quite  excited,  and 
thought  we  all  had  better  go  away.  She 
seems  to  work  a  sort  of  "mother-dodge" 
if  I  may  speak  so  vulgarly,  whenever 
Douglas  Warwick  is  concerned,  and 
often  he  responds,  but  this  time  he  said 
quite  flatly  that  he  wouldn't  go.  "The 
mountains  are  so  beautiful,"  he  reasoned 
mildly,  and  Mrs.  Baring  drove  off  in  her 
auto  on  a  ten-mile  run,  and  was  nearly 
taken  up  for  speeding. 

But  it  was  not  she  who  was  to  suffer 
the  disgrace  that  hedges  about  a  patrol 
wagon ;  not  she  at  whom  the  finger  of  the 
hotel  clerk  was  scornfully  pointed;  not 
she  who  walked  the  streets  ever  in  the 
shadow  of  the  jail — and  Baker.  No,  it 
was  the  Wards — the  simple,  kindly 
Wards,  whose  lives  and  loves  had  grown 
so  twisted  that  at  times  incarceration 
seemed  a  sweet  untanglement. 

The  telegraph  episode  at  Lans  le 
Bourg  had  grown  faint  in  our  memory 
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after  three  days  at  Aix.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  security  in  crowds,  but  we  little 
knew  our  Baker.  He  struck  us  through 
that  most  exquisite  being,  the  hotel  clerk, 
who  called  upon  us  in  our  rooms,  his 
manner  deprecating.  He  bore  an  open 
and  a  sealed  telegram,  the  latter  address- 
ed to  John. 

Monsieur  would  please  excuse  the  in- 
terruption. The  House  had  just  re- 
ceived a  strange  communication  from  a 
Bakaire — ^perhaps  Monsieur  would  read. 
John  read,  and  I,  over  his  shoulder: 

"See  by  a  paper  you  have  registered  at  your 
hotel  John  Ward  and  wife.  Wish  to  inform 
you  they  are  not  married.  Shall  be  on  soon 
and  raise  the  devil. 

Baker." 

John's  reply  was  to  tear  open  the 
sealed  envelope  that  was  addressed  to 
him.  We  swept  the  contents  with  our 
eyes.    It  was  sent  him  from  Turin : 

"You  cowardly  dog.  Have  been  held  here 
by  a  bad  attack  of  gout.  I  lay  it  at  your  door, 
but  you  will  not  escape  me. 

Baker." 

John  turned  upon  the  clerk. 

*'Do  you  believe  this  stuff?"  There 
was  an  elevation  of  the  shoulders. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve. Monsieur."  His  smile  was  a  well 
meant  propitiation.  "We  keep  here  a 
hotel.  They  come, — they  go, — in  couples, 
— ^married  couples  certainly,  but  they  are 
always  quiet.  We  must  have  quiet.  We 
do  not  like  this  'raise  the  devil.' " 

"And  if  there  is  no  'raise  the  devil'  I" 
shouted  John. 

"Ah,  then  we  beg  Monsieur  to  stay 
with  us." 

John  grew  a  palish  purple.  "And  let 
you  think  anything  you  please  about  my 
wife  ?  See  here,  now  you  get  out.  Send 
up  your  bill,  and  do  it  quick.  No  words 
—get  out !" 

The  hotel  clerk  edged  toward  the  door, 
still  pursuing  a  suave  policy,  but  John 
would  listen  to  no  explanations. 

"'No  rooms  in  the  hotels?'"  he 
roared  in  answer  to  a  half  completed 
sentence.  "We'll  find  rooms,  and  we'll 
stay  here  in  Aix.  Just  please  remember 
that ;  John  Ward  and  wife  right  here  in 
Aix,  and  ready  for  that  Baker  with  the 
sprag!" 


By  this  time  the  deprecating,  garde- 
niaed  clerk  had  fled,  and  stimulated  by 
John's  defense,  I  didn't  cry,  but  flew  to 
packing.  Horrible  and  triumphant 
thoughts  chased  one  another  through 
my  mind.  A  dreadful  fear  of  Baker  and 
the  old  satisfaction  at  losing  Mrs.  Bar- 
ing lent  wings  to  my  fingers. 

"John,  don't  let's  tell  any  one.  Let's 
run  awayl"  I  cried,  developing  my 
scheme.    John  shattered  it. 

"Not  tell?  Of  course  we'll  tell.  You 
don't  want  to  have  this  Baker  think  1 
really  am  a  coward?" 

"There  are  worse  things  than  Bakers," 
I  insinuated,  mind  on  my  earlier  wrongs. 

"What  things?" 

"Oh,  jails,  and  riding  through  the 
streets  in  a  patrol  wagon,"  I  answered 
him  at  random.  "You  know  you  always 
turn  and  look  inside  to  see  who's  in  it. 
They'll  all  do  it  to  us." 

John  snorted  with  impatience. 

"It's  the  mystery  of  it.  To  send  me 
stuff  like  that  and  never  an  address !"  he 
raved.  "We'll  stay  on  here  at  Aix  until 
that  man  shows  up.  I'll  leave  word 
where  I  am.  I'll  show  him  who's  a 
cowardly  dog!" 

With  a  hasty  note  to  Mrs.  Baring,  who 
was  out  (John  thought  of  this),  we  trav- 
ersed the  long  hall  (the  longest  hall  I've 
ever  known — ^the  hotel  staff  was  look- 
ing), descended  the  one  million  steps  (the 
guests  were  watching  us) ,  and  drove  off 
to  seek  a  place  to  rest  our  heads. 

"Outcasts!  Pariahs!  Lepers!  Un- 
clean!" The  very  paving  stones  seemed 
to  shriek  at  us  as  we  drove. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

We  had  started  by  the  course, — we 
ended  by  the  hour,  and  for  two  hours  we 
drove,  but  like  the  London  buses,  Aix 
was  "full  up."    John  was  still  defiant. 

"We'll  not  leave  Aix,"  he  muttered. 
Then  brightening— "Why  hotels?  We'll 
look  for  lodgings."  And  that  is  how  we 
came  to  Exetier's,  ii  Rue  de  Chambery. 

Exetier  had  a  cafe  on  the  ground 
floor.  It  was  his  excuse  for  doing  noth- 
ing. His  first  name  was  Fran9ois,  which 
I  love,  it  is  so  Frcnchy,  and  he  bore  other 
ear  marks  of  his  countrymen,  being  po- 
lite and  speaking  the  language  without  a 
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struggle.  Besides  the  wine  room  on  the 
ground  floor  where  Frangois  slumbered 
through  the  day,  there  was  the  kitchen 
where  Madame  cooked,  and  where  they 
ate  and  received  their  friends.  The 
kitchen  had  been  spotlessly  clean  for  so 
many  years  that  it  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  kitchens  generally  get  dirty,  so  Ma- 
dame was  able  to  cook  in  fresh,  starchy 
clothes,  and  never  forced  to  dig  at  pots 
or  kettles  or  scrub  the  floors ;  at  least  it 
seemed  so; but  Madame  was  always  up  at 
four,  and  things  may  have  happened  be- 
fore our  coffee  was  brought  in  at  nine. 

It  was  well  that  we  were  comfortable, 
for  a  certain  reluctance  to  walk  abroad 
possessed  me,  and  I  never  entered  our 
apartment  without  locking  myself  in. 
John  permitted  these  precautions  until  he 
found  me  searching  under  my  bed  one 
night  with  a  lighted  candle  in  my  hand, 
and  my  eyes  shut,  looking  for  "Baker," 
and  then  he  reasoned  with  me.  John  still 
maintained  it  was  a  hoax  because  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else,  a  most  ridic- 
ulous reason.  Mrs.  Baring,  who  had 
tortured  me  with  kindnesses,  hanging 
about  the  place  at  all  hours,  said  it  was 
surely  a  lunatic  at  large,  which  did  not 
calm  me  greatly;  and  Douglas  Warwick 
added  to  my  peace  of  mind  by  asking 
why  we  always  thought  of  Baker  as  a 
man.  *'I  should  say  it  was  a  woman 
seeking  a  revenge,"  he  happily  completed. 

For  just  two  minutes  after  he  ad- 
vanced this  thought  I  suspected  Mrs. 
Baring.  I  saw  with  what  fine  cunning 
she  might  try  to  nag  me  into  leaving 
John,  shaking  my  own  faith  in  my  mar- 
riage lines.  Then  the  lady  feather- 
weight, so  fair  and  square,  came  to  the 
front  once  more,  and  I  dismissed  the 
thought  as  most  irregular;  besides  she 
never  could  have  managed  it. 

Four  days  we  lingered  on  waiting  for 
Baker.  We  tried  diversions  by  way  of 
killing  time.  We  even  drank  the  waters. 
Drinking  the  waters  is  the  last  thing  done 
at  Aix,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  number  of 
lady  persons  with  hats  tilted  over  the  eyes 
have  never  heard  of  them.  The  only 
happening  that  would  rouse  me  from  my 
gloom  during  this  waiting  was  to  see  a 
real  patient.  John  said  it  was  nothing 
short  of  brutal  to  have  me  shout  tri- 
umphantly, "There's  one!"  whenever  a 


wheeled  chair  went  by,  but  I  was  very 
interested,  and  there  were  very  few. 

Miss  Grey  often  accompanied  me  on 
these  invalid  hunts.  I  kept  her  just  as 
far  away  from  John  as  possible.  I 
thought  she  would  be  happier  so,  and  she 
took  a  certain  comfort  in  my  added  mis- 
ery. She  hadn't  much  to  do,  poor  soul. 
Her  guide  book  had  run  out  when  she 
left  Italy,  so  we  went  often  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  only  show  place  in  Aix  that 
anybody  knew  of,  and  stared  hard  at  the 
antiquities.  I  felt  I  could  safely  count 
on  Baker  not  intruding  there. 

It  was  Miss  Grey  who  turned  the 
waters  bitter  and  drove  me  from  them. 

''Won't  it  be  queer,"  she  said  one  day, 
as  I  was  on  my  fifth  glass  and  had  paid 
my  two  sous  for  a  sixth,  *'if  you  meet 
Baker  at  this  spring?  You  know  he  has 
a  gouty  foot." 

"I  think  ril  go,"  I  gasped.  "I  feel 
I've  had  enough."  And  back  I  flew  to 
Madame  Exetier.  Dear  Madame  Exe- 
ticr!  she  let  me  kiss  her  on  both  red 
cheeks  as  often  as*  I  wished,  and  always 
thanked  me. 

Yet  my  unneatness  must  have  been  a 
trial  to  her.  She  would  make  violent  ef- 
forts to  "red  up"  the  rooms  as  she  would 
enter  with  hot  water,  with  fresh  linen,  or 
with  the  breakfast  tray;  even  with  the 
bowls  of  coffee  in  her  hands  she  man- 
aged to  establish  a  sort  of  path  of  order, 
and,  as  she  left,  the  air  was  full  of  flying 
things  which  settled  themselves  demurely 
down,  each  in  its  proper  place  before  the 
door  had  closed. 

If  politeness  is  "to  do  and  say  the  kind- 
est thing  in  the  kindest  way,"  then  the 
house  of  Exetier  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
industry.  John  insists  that  Exetier  et 
femme  are  the  original  designers  of  po- 
liteness ;  he  says  they  wrote  it ;  they  cer- 
tainly act  it.  Aided  by  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  Ward  et  femme,  it  begins  to 
circulate  with  the  arrival  of  the  breakfast. 
Madame  does  not  notice  us  particularly 
on  her  earlier  trips  with  the  hot  water. 
We  are  in  various  stages  of  disarray,  and 
with  rare  good  taste  she  pretends  that  we 
are  not  in  the  rooms,  but  with  the  break- 
fast tray  diplomatic  relations  open. 

Madame  hopes  that  we  have  both  slept 
well.  We  have.  And  we  both  hope  that 
Madame  has  slept  well.    She  has.    Ma- 
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<fame  thinks  we  have  fresh  countenances 
like  the  little  children,  and  we  think  that 
Madame  has  red  roses  in  her  cheeks  like 
good,  and  we  protest  that  we  are  not. 
the  June  time.  Madame  says  we  are  too 
She  leaves,  whisking  things  en  passant. 

As  we  go  through  the  cafe  for  a  morn- 
ing walk,  Frangois  rouses  himself,  and 
from  his  sunny  comer  wishes  us  bon- 
jour,  and  trusts  we  have  slept  well.  We 
have.  John  in  reply  twists  the  tenses 
slightly,  and  hopes  that  Monsieur  is 
sleeping  well.  He  is.  Monsieur  believes 
that  the  day  will  be  fine,  if  it  does  not 
rain,  and  we  agree  with  Monsieur  that  if 
it  does  not  rain  the  day  will  be  fine.  At 
night  when  we  pass  through,  there  may 
be  a  few  soldiers  sitting  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  or,  in  a  comer,  a  large  gloomy  car- 
ter who  sups  late  on  bread  and  cheese, 
which  he  cuts  off  with  his  big  pocket 
knife  and  washes  down  with  the  faithful 
vin  du  pays.  They  rise,  saluting,  and 
Frangois  goes  into  the  little  hall  to  call 
Madame.  She  emerges  from  the  kitch- 
en ;  she  has  been  sitting  up  for  us  to  keep 
the  water  hot.  The  roses  in  her  cheeks 
are  a  little  faded  after  her  long  day,  but 
the  vivacity  of  her  politeness  has  not 
abated. 

Then  comes  the  final  chorus.  M.  and 
Mme.  Exetier  wish  M.  and  Mme.  Ward 
a  good  night's  rest.  M.  and  Mme.  Ward 
thank  the  wishers,  and  in  turn  trust  that 
M.  and  Mme.  Exetier  too,  will  enjoy  re- 
pose. M.  and  Mme.  Exetier  thank  M. 
and  Mme.  Ward — those  who  work  hard 
sleep  hard — then  bon  soir  Monsieur  Ex- 
etier, bon  soir  Madame  Exetier,  bon  soir 
Madame  Ward,  bon  soir  Monsieur  Ward, 
bon  soir,  bon  soir,  bon — we  have  closed 
our  door. 

"If  Baker  had  some  of  that  quality!" 
commented  John.  But  Baker  hadn't;  he 
had  other  qualifications.  He  had  the 
gout.  That  was  something  in  his  favour, 
or  rather,  ours;  but  he  had  as  well  a 
fiendish  concentration  and  a  great  desire 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  set  out  to  do — 
the  disgracing  of  the  Wards.  This  he 
did  in  jerks,  which  was  truly  Machia- 
vellian; regularly  applied  torture  we 
could  have  grown  accustomed  to.  It 
would  have  become  a  habit — like  a  wife ; 
but  these  sudden  spurts  of  evil  doing 
kept  us  figuratively  ducking  through  all 


our  lightest  moments.  In  these  four  days 
John  had  received  no  further  words  be- 
yond a  message  which  was  brought  to 
us  from  the  hotel  by  the  sympathetic  Mrs. 
Baring.  Miss  Grey  came  also,  and  the 
Douglas  Warwick — casually.  We  read 
the  wire  in  a  chorus : 

"Still  tied  down  with  this  foot  Stay  where 
you  are  if  you  are  not  a  pup.  Shall  shoot 
on  sight. 

Baker." 

John  was  quite  calm  about  this,  though 
I  wailed  to  go.  "You  wouldn't  have  me 
leave.  Peg,  when  he  holds  out  such  an 
inducement,"  he  said  reproachfully. 

"I  still  maintain  it  is  a  lunatic,"  said 
Mrs.  Baring. 

"Yes,  thinks  he's  William  Tell,  and 
you're  the  boy,"  decided  Douglas  War- 
wick. 

"Oh,  John,  let's  go!"  I  cried. 

"No,  not  for  Baker !"  replied  John. 

But  we  did  go,  and  it  was  he  who  sent 
us,  or  rather  it  was  game  Miss  Grey.  It 
was  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  Doug- 
las Warwick  had  gone  on  by  train,  trust- 
ing to  meet  us  at  Nevers,  while  Mrs.  Bar- 
ing was  preparing  to  leave  at  noon  for 
Macon  to  stay  over  night  at  a  chateau 
and  drive  on  towards  Nevers  tomorrow. 
From  Macon  to  Nevers  was  a  long  dis- 
tance, but  she  seems  as  mad  to  cover 
ground  as  John  is.  Besides  she  said  she 
had  promised  the  painter  to  be  there,  and 
she  thought  she  should.  It  saddened  me 
to  see  poor  John  so  sick  over  her  leaving. 
As  usual  his  motor  spirit  was  the  excuse. 

"It  would  be  such  a  lark  to  drive  over 
different  roads,  then  come  bobbing  up  at 
Moulins,  and  race  her  on  to  Nevers. 
Don't  you  think  so?"  he  offered  inter- 
rogatively. 

But  it  was  Miss  Grey  who  responded. 
She  came  rushing  in  without  a  knock,  and 
I  thought  at  once  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  restraint,  and  was  about  to  tell  him 
then  and  there  how  much  she  loved  him. 
That  wasn't  it  at  all,  however.  She  never 
mentioned  love,  although  she  looked  at 
John  all  through  her  speech. 

"Oh,  the  most  awful  thing!"  she 
panted.  "It's  a  telegram.  Baker  sent  it 
to  the  office.  The  head  clerk  wasn't 
there,  and  they  were  puzzling  over  it,  as 
it  was  in  English.  I  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cash  desk.    I  heard.    It  said : 
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*Do  not  let  John  Ward  and  wife  escape  you. 
Am  sending  extradition  papers  to  police. 
Will  arrive  myself  tomorrow.' 

That  wire  was  sent  last  night.  His  to- 
morrow is  today.  You  see  you  must  get 
on." 

**John,  John!"  I  cried  in  loud  appeal. 
John  nodded  vigorously. 

"You're  right.  I  must.  The  papers 
may  be  here.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
police.  I'd  be  tied  up  in  Aix  with  all 
sorts  of  red  tape  for  the  Lord  knows 
how  long.  To  think  he's  coming,  too, 
and  I  can't  even  smash  him." 

Miss  Grey  fled  back,  red  spots  of  ex- 
citement burning  in  her  cheeks.  I  envied 
her.  She  had  saved  John.  She  was  a 
little  nearer  to  the  goal. 

We  made  ready  feverishly.  John's 
manner  was  a  curious  mixture  of  rage, 
concern  and  wild  delight  in  moving  on. 
"We'll  meet  her  yet  at  Moulins;  then 
have  a  round-up  at  Nevers."  I  didn't 
answ^er,  but  I  felt  that  the  rounding  up 
of  Baker  and  our  several  destinies  was 
near  at  hand. 

The  Aix  actress  with  the  red  hair  had 
said  many  things  I  didn't  understand. 
She  had  talked  of  "O.  P.  sides,"  and  of 
the  "gridiron;"  also  "going  up  on  it," 
which,  it  developed,  simply  meant  that 
she  forgot  her  lines,  though  how  she 
could  when  she  had  played  a  part  a  hun- 
dred times  is  quite  beyond  me.  Mrs. 
Baring's  right — she  probably  can't  act. 
Not  that  I  mind — I  can't  act  either;  but 
when  she  spoke  of  troubles  I  was  right 
there,  my  heart  with  hers. 

It  seems  her  troubles  follow  her  clear 
to  the  stage  door,  but  there  to  stay. 
They  can't  go  in,  you  see,  because  they're 
real,  so  they  stay  outside  and  she  is  care- 
free while  she  works,  and  though  they 
may  be  waiting  for  her  when  she  leaves, 
she's  had  an  evening's  respite  and  can  go 
on.  As  stage  doors  are  to  her,  so  is  the 
motor  car  to  me.  So  has  it  been  the  last 
three  days  as  we  rushed  on  from  Aix  to 
sad  Nevers.  I've  kept  them  out  through 
all  of  our  vicissitudes.  I  just  breathed 
in  the  glory  of  the  great  varied  landscape, 
and  once  or  twice  I  thought  we'd  gone  so 
fast  that  we  had  left  them  far  behind,  but 
no,  they'd  bought  through  tickets  for 
Nevers  "and  waited  for  me.  Still  I  am 
grateful   for  these  three  days'  reprieve. 


I  now  take  my  enjoyment  in  looking  back 
on  happiness,  not  forward  to  it. 

To  leave  the  Alps,  the  canny  Alps,  that 
grow  each  moment  more  attractive  as 
they  recede,  is  like  being  ushered  from 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  royal  giants. 
One  should  go  hat  in  hand.  When  an 
auto  is  perfected,  it  will,  I  know,  insist 
on  backing  down,  making  deep  court- 
esies. One  of  these  will  be  at  Les 
Echelles,  not  only  for  the  long  mountain 
tunnel,  grateful  to  these  royal  personages 
for  "letting  us  down  easily,"  but  for 
the  monks  of  Grande  Chartreuse — ^the 
monks  that  were,  the  fragments  of  them 
now  in  Spain — continuing  the  distilling 
of  the  liqueur  which  has  lost  its  tang — 
with  the  roots  and  herbs  of  its  old  en- 
vironment. 

At  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  I  bought  a  pos- 
tal, depicting  the  poor  brothers  as  they 
left  the  monastery  between  the  rows  of 
French  chasseurs.  It  was  the  cruellest 
thing  in  Pont  de  Beauvoisin — that  postal 
card ;  otherwise  it  was  a  merry,  flippant, 
upside-downy  village.  You  could  take  it 
as  it  grew  originally,  or  as  reflected  in  the 
river ;  either  way  it  was  the  same,  ripples 
of  amusement  in  the  watery  village, 
waves  of  merriment  in  the  upright  one. 

From  La  Tour  du  Pin,  we  found  com- 
paratively level  going  over  the  Route 
Italien  into  Lyons,  but  there  is  nothing 
level  about  Lyons,  except  where  there 
are  car  tracks.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in 
grades,  but  in  cobblestones,  round  ones 
that  confront  you  on  all  sides.  You  do 
not  motor  up  the  street  you  want,  but  up 
the  street  with  tracks.  In  that  way  we 
picked  our  hostelry. 

"A  hotel,  please,  that's  on  a  car  track," 
we  asked  of  a  small  boy  who  begged  to  be 
our  guide.  He  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  and  so  enjoyed  himself  that  we 
had  looped  the  loop  of  the  electrics  twice 
before  he  was  detected.  He  eventually 
picked  out  a  good  one,  and  we  dined  well. 
At  least  we  started  well.  We  had  a 
brightish  waiter,  but  over  keen  to  air  his 
knowledge.  It  is  great  fun  to  ask  a 
Frenchman  to  say  Ward.  The  waiter 
struggled  with  it. 

"Ah,  M'sieur,"  he  said  to  John,  "it  ees 
not  possible  for  put  ze  name  of 
Va-a-r-r-d  into  zee  Franch.  Mias  we 
have  many  of  word  zat  go  from  Franch 
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^'You  could  take  it  as  it  grew  originally,  or 
as  rejected  in   the   rivet" 


to  Angleesh  wiz  grand  facilite.  Par  ex- 
ample: here  one  calls  me  zee  name  of 
Boulanger,  like  le  general,  M'sieur,  et 
tout  le  monde  she  know  zee  name  ees 
Bakaire." 

"Help !  Help !"  I  cried,  making  a  pre- 
tense to  crawl  beneath  the  table. 

"So,  sir,  we  meet  at  last,"  roared  John. 
The  waiter  backed  against  the  wall,  eyes 
bulging. 

**I  make  M'sieur  to  ragerf' 

"One  question  on  your  life!"  demand- 
ed John  sternly.  "Have  you, — ^now  have 
you  ever  been  in  Italy  ?" 

"But  no,  M'sieur.  Out  of  Lyons  nev- 
aire.    On  my  life !  Pas  du  tout,  M'sieur." 

I  climbed  back  in  my  chair.  John 
handed  him  a  two-franc  tip.  The  wait- 
er's countenance  resumed  its  rosy  hue. 

"Merci,  merci  bien,  M'sieur."  He 
bowed;  then  adding  as  a  proud  smile 
lighted  up  his  face,  "It  geeve  to  me 
mooch  of  plaisir  for  see  at  last  zat  seeng 
wot  you  call  zoke,  une  joke  American. 
Merci,  et  merci  bien,  M'sieur." 

"Margaret,"  said  John  sadly,  as  he 
pushed  back  his  chair,  "I  think  that  this 
will  hold  us  for  a  while." 

We  wandered  out  in  the  noisy  night, 
endeavouring  to  sink  our  poor  American- 


isms by  adopting  the  habits  of  the  Lyon- 
ese.  Their  principal  diversion  after  dark 
is  to  mass  themselves  into  the  several 
open  squares  and  shriek,  and  as  they  all 
use  their  hands  in  violent  gesticulation,  a 
bird's  eye  view  must  give  an  impression 
of  the  fair  at  Donnybrook  without  shil- 
lalies.  Once  we  turned  into  a  little  open 
place  close  by  the  water,  and  found  over 
a  dingy  doorway  a  dingy  eagle.  Its  out- 
spread sheltering  wings  served  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  hunted  Wards  that  there 
should  be  a  sweet  immunity  from  all  pur- 
suing Bakers  since  we  were  under  its 
protection. 

John  immediately  determined  to  call 
upon  the  Consul  in  the  morning,  and  ask 
just  what  list  of  crimes  could  procure  the 
extradition  papers,  and  in  that  delicate 
manner,  discover  what  he  had  committed. 

"By  George,  I'll  see  him!"  he  con- 
cluded, "even  if  I  fail  to  meet  her  at 
Moulins."  As  one  may  infer,  John 
wanted  very  much  to  see  the  Consul. 

John  saw  the  Consul.  We  drove  the 
car  with  the  baggage  to  the  dingy  build- 
ing. The  dingy  eagle  looked  very  cross 
that  morning.  I  told  John  so.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  government's  representative.    The 
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Consul  was  a  splendid  fellow;  still  if  I 
was  afraid  I  could  call  later.  I  retorted 
that  I  had  no  fear,  though  I  thought  they 
might  have  painted  a  pleasanter  expres- 
sion on  the  bird.  They  put  that  up  there 
just  to  scare  off  Americans.  John  said 
that  this  was  nonsense^  and  would  I  or 
would  I  not  go  in.  I  decided  I  would 
not,  visiting  instead  the  churches — ^and 
the  silks.  Lyons  was  quite  rich  in 
churches  although  there  was  very  little 
time  for  seeing  them,  because  there  were 
so  many  silks,  but,  like  the  fish  of  Pesaro, 
not  particularly  cheap.  Still  it  kept  me 
occupied,  and  when  one's  heart  is  full  of 
dire  forebodings,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
hour  or  two  of  shopping.  That's  the  rea- 
son I  was  late — my  mind  was  so  distress- 
ed. I  had  to  linger  longer  than  I  would 
have  ordinarily.  When  I  returned,  I 
found  John  in  the  car  running  it  about 
the  place  in  circles  as  one  would  exercise 
a  restless  horse,  only  this  time  the  horse 
was  driving,  I  mean,  of  course,  John  was 
the  restless  one. 

"Jump  in,  jump  in !"  he  said  by  way  of 
greeting.  '*What  did  you  buy  after  all 
this  time  ?    A  cake  of  soap  ?" 

"No,  not  a  thing.  I  didn't  know  the 
name  for  shoe-strings,  and  that  was  all  I 
wanted.  John,  tell  me — was  the  Consul 
nice?" 

"Wait  till  we  get  across  the  river — 
got  the  map?" 

**Yes,  they  gave  me  a  city  map  at  the 
garage.  You  follow  up  the  tram  until 
you  cross  the  Rhone,  and  then  from  here 
to  Paris,  'Route  de  Paree'  is  all  you  have 
to  ask  along  the  way." 

John  spoke  no  more  until  we  were  in 
the  country.  I  wriggled  impatiently  in 
the  silence,  but  when  we  were  beyond 
the  suburbs,  with  the  city  a?  lovely  cup 
below,  he  drew  two  wires  from  his 
pocket. 

"I  sent  my  card  in  to  the  Consul,"  he 
began,  "and  got  in  quicker  than  I  thought 
anyone  ever  could  unless  he  was  the 
President.  The  Consul  was  a  fine  old 
chap;  his  eyes  looked  as  though  they 
might  twinkle  on  good  provocation,  but 
there  was  no  twinkling  at  the  first  sit- 
ting." 

"  'Mr.  John  Ward,'  he  greeted  me,  'it  is 
airious  that  you  should  stumble  in  on  us 
this  morning.      I   have  just  received  a 


telegram  from  Aix ;  received  two  in  fact, 
for  there  was  one  for  me  and  one  for  you 
put  in  my  care.  I  give  you  permission 
to  read  mine.'  Read  that  one  addressed 
to  him.  Peg."  John  handed  it  to  me.  I 
read: 

"Hear  through  mechanic  in  garage  that 
couple  known  as  John  Ward  and  wife,  have 
left  in  motor  for  Lyons.  Will  bear  all  ex- 
pense if  hotels  are  searched  anfd  the  two 
detained.  I  claim  this  attention  as  Ameri- 
can citizen.  They  are  not  man  and  wife. 
Baker, 

Hotel  Belle." 

"And  now  the  one  to  me,"  said  John, 
as  I  looked  anxiously  into  his  glowering 
face.    Again  I  read : 

"You  worm!  Am  very  low  with  gout, 
therefore  once  more  delay  in  killing  you.  If 
you  receive  this  wire,  telegraph  me  your  ad- 
dress. 

Baker, 
Hotel  Belle." 

"And  then?"  1  questioned. 

"I  turned  right  to  him.  He  was  an 
American,  and  I  knew  square  talk  would 
do.  I  told  him  the  whole  silly  story,  and 
why  I  had  called  that  morning.  *It's  not 
this  noisy  Baker  that  I  fear,'  I  added, 
*it's  the  French  police.  I've  not  come 
crying  to  you  for  protection,  but  to  ask 
just  what  they  can  corral  a  man  for  over 
here.  What  does  he  have  to  do  to  cause 
the  Italian  government  to  make  out  ex- 
tradition papers?  Can  you  tell  me  that?' 
I  admit  I  was  a  little  anxious,  Peggy, 
but  the  old  man  was  calm." 

"  *If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Ward, 
while  there  are  several  Charges  for  which 
a  man  could  take  out  extradition  papers, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  get  redress  for  such  a  cause  as  his 
without  yards  of  red  tape  and  a  pro- 
longed delay.  But,'  he  continued, 
'while  this  man  may  be  at  present  putting 
up  a  bluff,  he  could  easily  have  you  de- 
tained, now  that  you  are  both  in  France, 
on  some  slight  technicality,  such  as 
speeding,  or'  he  spoke  apologetically,  *for 
living,  Sir.  Ward,  with  a  wife  not  your 
own.' " 

"John  Ward!"  I  shrieked,  "what  did 
you  do  ?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  hit  him,  and  I  didn't 
want  to.  I  saw  he  felt  as  bad  about  it 
as  I  did,  only  in  a  different  way.  I  was 
sort  of  dazed  and  helpless.  'Sir,'  I  said 
to  him,  'if  I'm  not  married  to  my  wife, 
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then  whose  wife  am  I  married  to?'  'Why 
what  I  should  infer/  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, his  colour  deepening,  *is  that  you 
are  at  present  posing  as  the  husband  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Baker/  " 

"You  told  him,  John,  you  told  him  all 
about  me  ?"    I  felt  the  shame  of  it. 

"Well,  yes,  I  did.  Said  we  had  been 
married  for  ten  years.  I  was  walking 
up  and  down  by  this  time,  and  I  suppose 
I  seemed  a  little  agitated.  The  minute  a 
man  gets  earnest,  he  looks  guilty.  I 
should  have  sat  still  in  a  big  arm  chair, 
puffing  at  a  long  cigar  like  that  calm 
actor  who  played  Sherlock  Holmes." 

"What  did  he  say  to  that?"  I  relent- 
lessly persisted. 

"Peggy,"  John's  voice  sunk  to  a 
whisper,  "he  asked  to  see  our  marriage 
license.  'You  have  it  with  you,  doubt- 
less,' he  tacked  on,  seeing  my  blank  stare. 
I  thought  of  a  story  I  read  once  of  Run- 
ner's. 'No,'  I  answered  him,  pretty  hot 
around  the  collar  by  that  time,  'of  course 
you've  yours?'  It  was  a  facer.  'It  is 
doubtless  in  my  house,'  he  answered 
vaguely.  'Mine  is  doubtless  in  my  house,' 
I  retorted.  'When  we  started  on  this 
motor  trip,  we  filled  our  tool  chest, 
bought  a  few  extra  tires,  two  mackin- 
toshes, and  a  sun  umbrella.  But  we  quite 
forgot  to  take  along  our  marriage  lic- 
enses, and  if  we  had,  what  if  we'd  lost 
as  I  can  make  out,  the  only  chance  for  a 
decent  couple  to  prove  they're  decent,  is  to 
have  their  certificate  tattooed  upon  their 
skin.    Hanged  if  it  isn't'  " 

"John!  to  the  Consul?  What  did  he 
say  ?"  I  remembered  the  cross  eagle. 

"Well,  Peggy,  that's  where  the  Ameri- 
can of  him  came  out.  He  was  a  dignified 
old  fellow,  but  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle, 
and  his  face  creased  up  in  smiling 
wrinkles,  though  he  went  on  with  the 
subject  very  dryly.  'I  never  cared  much 
for  tattooing,  Mr.^  Ward,  after  I  once  had 
a  girl's  initials  done  on  my  arm  to  show 
how  much  I  loved  her.  Before  the  sore- 
ness had  gone  out,  I  met  and  loved  an- 
other. It's  no  lasting  proof,  my  friend.' 
We  smiled  at  each  other.  'No,  a  man's 
word  goes  as  far  with  me  as  India  ink. 
I'll  take  yours,  since  I  feel  it's  just  as 
good  as  Baker's — a  little  better  I  should 
say.  He  seems  to  have  what  the  artistic 
cult  calls  temperament — that's  only  once 


removed  from  temper,  Mr.  Ward,  and  a 
man  in  temper  will  do  anything.'  So  say- 
ing he  sent  off  a  telegram  to  Baker,  and 
told  him  very  civilly  that  he  knew  John 
Ward,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe 
he  and  his  wife  were  married.  I  sent  him 
one  also ;  under  the  restraining  influence 
of  Uncle  Sam  it  was  quite  respectable.  I 
said  we  were  traveling  on  to  Paris,  and 
we  couldn't  have  our  Summer  spoiled 
through  the  mad  antics  of  a  jackass.  To 
prove  I  was  no  coward,  I  would  wire  our 
address  from  time  to  time,  and  when  his 
gout  permitted,  he  could  come  on  and  kill 
me.  I  gave  him  Roanne  for  this  after- 
noon and  a  hotel.  We'll  never  make 
Nevers  tonight,"  regretfully,  "just  pos- 
sibly Moulins.  But  even  so,  we'll  miss 
her."  And,  later,  as  though  an  explana- 
tion was  in  order — "She'll  beat  our  run." 

Then  he  shook  off  his  gloom.  "It  all 
ended  with  my  shaking  hands  with  the 
old  gentleman.  ^Remember,  Mr.  Ward,' 
he  said,  'while  I  know  this  extradition 
story  is  all  humbug,  since  he  didn't  speak 
of  it  to  me,  he  might  detain  you  for  a  lit- 
tle on  some  technicality.'  But  to  tell  the 
truth,  Peg,  I've  put  one  Baker  out  of  my 
mind.  The  man  is  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Now  let's  forget  about  it  and  admire  the 
landscape." 

So  with  something  of  our  old  time  fa- 
cility in  disposing  of  our  difficulties,  we 
opened  our  hearts  to  the  sunshine  and  the 
hills.  The  sixty  miles  of  rolling  farm  land 
before  we  reached  Roanne  is  like  no  other 
bit  of  country  in  the  world.  From  every 
hill  crest,  and  we  seemed  to  be  continu- 
ally on  one  of  them,  stretched  an  un- 
bounded view  of  more  hills.  On  and  on, 
and  on,  billowed  the  land,  rich  in  grains 
and  pasture,  true,  full-bosomed  mother 
earth.  There  was  no  architecture,  no  vil- 
lages to  speak  of,  only  the  checkered 
fields,  the  men  and  women  working  in 
them,  and  us.  Us  and  a  nail,  I  should 
say;  and  shortly  after  the  nail  became  a 
part  of  us,  a  puncture. 

We  had  grown  accustomed  to  punc- 
tures by  the  wayside,  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  others.  Over  here  the  bodies  of 
the  cars  seem  too  heavy  for  the  tires,  and 
they  are  always  bursting.  Besides,  con- 
trary to  the  idea  generally  accepted,  the 
centuries  of  stone  which  form  the 
beds  of  these  fine  roads,  offer  a  much 
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greater  resistance  than  do  our  younger 
roads  at  home — 2l  bump  is  a  bump  indeed 
on  an  old  Roman  Way,  and  there  are 
many  bumps  over  the  Route  de  Paris. 
Yet  the  hill  roads  are  invariably  fine,  and 
why  a  nail  should  come  to  us  (a  French 
shrug  here)  when  we  were  so  near  to 
shaping  our  destinies  before  the  night 
was  over,  only  our  destinies  can  say.  At 
any  rate  it  gave  us  the  sunset  from  the 
highest  hilltop,  and  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover the  indifference  of  Thomas, 
U.  S.  A. 

Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,  rolled  by  in 
limousine  with  a  chauffeur  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,  sitting  stiffly  in  the 
tonneau,  staring  at  the  scenery  with  un- 
seeing eyes,  just  as  one  cuts  an  acquaint- 
ance when  driving  in  the  Park.  They 
came  upon  us  as  poor  John  was  endeav- 
ouring to  jack  up  the  car,  and  when  I 
heard  their  friendly  horn  a  little  higher 
than  the  European  ones,  I  got  all  ready 
to  say :  "Thank  you,  no,  we  can  do  it  very 
well  ourselves."  And  then  the  Thomases 
of  U.  S.  A.  chugged  past  us,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,  looking  through  at  a 
bit  of  scenery  directly  back  of  me,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,  watching  us  curi- 
ously. I  wrathfully  looked  after  them, 
and  saw  their  white-lettered  baggage  at 
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the  back.  "I  shall  remember  you,"  I  said 
to  the  white  letters ;  "you  are  Thomas,  U. 
S.  A." 

We  reached  Roanne  at  dusk,  and  as  I 
was  very  tired,  John  gave  up  Moulins, 
and  drove  to  the  hotel  that  he  had  picked 
out  of  the  Baedeker,  and  named  to  Baker 
in  his  wire.  We  were  both  madly  curi- 
ous and  charged  into  the  hall,  exchanging 
only  hasty  compliments  with  our  trim 
landlady. 

John  leaned  across  the  desk 
cashier  and  scanned  the  letters 
rack.  There  was  no  telegram 
them. 

"A  dispatch,  Madame?"  he  interro- 
gated in  careful  French.  "Has  not  one 
arrived  here  for  John  Ward  ?" 

"A  dispatch  for  John  Ward,  you  say, 
Monsieur?"  The  little  woman  wrinkled 
up  her  brows.  "But  surely  yes,  it  came 
an  hour  ago." 

"Then  may  I  have  it,  if  you  please." 

Madame  grew  dignified. 

"I  fear  that  you  cannot.  Monsieur,  for 
they  no  sooner  read  it  than  on  they  went 
and  took  it  with  them." 

"Who  went  on,  Madame?"  chorused 
John  and  Peggy  Ward. 

"John  Ward  and  wife.  Who  else.  Mon- 


sieur 
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(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  very  handsome  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
is  furnished  in  "The  Historians'  History 
of  the  World."  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
amply  described  on  the  title  page.  It  is 
"a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  nations  as  recorded 
by  over  two  thousand  of  the  great  writers 
of  all  ages."  It  occupies  twenty-five 
portly  volumes,  well  printed,  abundantly 
illustrated  and  substantially  bound.  The 
editor  is  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  and 
he  has  had  "the  assistance  of  a  dis- 
tinguished board  of  advisers  and  con- 
tributors." These  scholars  have  presum- 
ably superintended  the  making  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  great  writers  as  well  as 
contributed  the  introductions  and  critical 
notes.  Most  of  them  are  distinguished 
authorities  on  their  respective  subjects. 
The  cooperation  of  men  like  Harnack, 
Noldeke,  Wellhausen,  Miiller,  Cheyne, 
Gairdner,  Oman  and  Rambaud  is  ^obvi- 
ously valuable.  It  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not  much  in  the  new  work 
which  readers  of  every  class  will  enjoy 
and  approve.  Yet  there  are  grave  defects 
inherent  in  the  scheme  itself,  and  they 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  impartial  criti- 
cism. 

This  scheme,  it  may  be  explained  brief- 
ly, is  the  compilation  of  the  history  of 
each  country  or  epoch  by  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  this  country  or  epoch,  strung  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. These  passages  are  given  verbatim 
and  literatim,  and  they  are  linked  to  one 
another  by  passages  written  by  the  edi- 
tors. There  are  no  quotation  marks,  but 
a  reference  to  a  bibliographical  list  will 
reveal  the  authorship.  In  addition  to  the 
continuous  narrative  thus  offered,  intro- 
ductions and  articles  by  the  editorial  con- 
tributors deal  with  the  general  aspect  of 
the  particular  period  under  discussion  or 
with  some  feature  of  it  that  requires  em- 
phasis. There  are  chapter  bibliographies, 
as  already  noted,  general  bibliographies, 
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chronological  summaries  and  collections 
of  documents.  These  represent  consider- 
able labour  and  are  reasonably  complete 
and  accurate. 

Now  the  merits  of  "The  Historians' 
History"  are  not  to  be  sought  in  its  most 
widely  advertised  feature.  The  very  skill 
with  which  the  extracts  have  been  ar- 
ranged makes  the  fact  that  they  are  ex- 
tracts unimportant.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  we  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  given  historian.  Either  he  is 
a  scholar  whose  authority  is  as  nearly 
final  as  possible,  or  he  is  a  man  of  letters 
whose  method  and  style  confer  pleasure 
upon  the  reader.  In  the  former  case  we 
desire  to  obtain  his  views  in  their 
entirety;  in  the  latter  case  we  desire  to 
gain  acquaintance  with  his  work  as 
a  whole.  There  have  been  historians 
who  were  both  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ters. Perhaps  Gibbon  is  still  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  combination.  He  has  not 
been  superseded  in  either  capacity.  Mr. 
Bury's  recent  edition  of  his  great  work 
shows  how  few  modifications,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  his  conclusions  have 
to  be  made  in  the  light  of  later  research. 
Macaulay  is  another  example.  His  schol- 
arship has  not  stood  the  test  so  triumph- 
antly as  Gibbon's — or,  at  least,  his  par- 
tisan attitude  has  discredited  many  of  his 
statements ;  but  his  literary  fame  remains, 
and  he  will  be  read  for  manner,  if  not  for 
matter,  by  many  generations  to  come.  All 
this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
historian  is  only  incidentally  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  that  it  is  his  authority  as  a 
scholar  which  gives  him  his  claim  upon 
our  attention.  It  follows  that  this  author- 
ity is  precisely  what  the  older  historians 
as  a  rule  have  lost.  We  have  at  the  pres- 
ent day  reached  a  point  of  tolerable  cer- 
tainty in  the  investigation  of  many  ques- 
tions ill  understood  by  our  fathers,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  some  of  these  questions 
the  case  may  be  considered  closed.  But 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  immense 
progress  made  by  historical  scholarship 
within  the  last  fifty  years  will  pretend  to 
say  that  students  of  English  history  may 
safely  go  to  the  pages  of  Hume,  or  that 
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there  is  any  advantage  in  relating  this 
history  in  a  series  of  extracts  from  such 
writers  as  Lingard,  Knight  and  Vaughan. 

Lingard's  "History  of  England"  is,  in- 
deed, an  interesting  book,  and  it  still  has 
no  small  value  because  it  deals  with  cer- 
tain epochs  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  But  the  reader  who  turns 
to  it  for  this  reason  will  wish  to  have  it 
entire.  He  will  not  care  for  a  bit  of  Lin- 
gard here  and  there,  mixed  with  writers 
of  a  wholly  different  tendency.  Briefly, 
the  method  of  compilation  employed  in 
"The  Historians'  History" — although  the 
publishers  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it — is 
its  least  desirable  feature.  The  work  does 
not  familiarise  us  with  the  writers  whose 
names  are  used  to  give  it  weight.  One 
who  has  read  it  cannot  say  that  he  has  read 
Macaulay  or  Guizot  or  Von  Ranke  or  an- 
other. He  has  read  shreds  and  patches  of 
them  more  or  less  ingeniously  joined  to- 
gether. It  is  clear  that  the  editors  could 
have  made  a  better  book  had  they  written 
the  "History"  in  the  customary  fashion, 
using  their  authorities,  not  by  wholesale 
appropriation,  but  with  a  discriminating 
sense  of  comparative  importance.  So 
far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  the  work 
must  be  treated  just  as  if  it  were  an  en- 
tirely original  work ;  for  its  usefulness  to 
the  reader  depends  upon  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  would  obtain  in  such  a 
case. 

The  scale  of  the  work  is  in  the  main 
well  proportioned.  The  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
second  to  Persia,  India,  Judaea  and  Asia 
Minor  generally,  the  next  two  to  Greece, 
the  next  three  to  Rome.  France  from  842 
occupies  three  volumes,  England  gets 
four  volumes.  Italy  has  one  volume,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  together  one.  There 
are  some  inevitable  repetitions.  The  four- 
teenth volume  contains  an  independent 
account  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — 
vastly  inferior  to  Mr.  Bryce's — ^while  in 
the  last  volume  on  Rome  and  the  first  on 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  chapters  on  Ger- 
many, the  same  subject  also  has  consider- 
able space.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Papacy  has  far  too  little  attention ;  its  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Europe, 
whether  imperially  or  nationally,  is  not 
made  sufficiently  clear.  The  account  of 
the  Crusades,  too,  is  inadequate.    Gener- 


ally speaking,  however,  proportion  and 
arrangement  are  commendable.  It  would 
be  easy  to  criticise  details,  but  this  would 
involve  matters  of  personal  opinion  mere- 
ly. For  example,  the  story  of  France 
might  have  been  more  briefly  told,  es- 
pecially as  so  much  of  it  is  bound  up  with 
the  stories  of  England,  Italy  and  the  Em- 
pire. The  work  as  a  whole,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  general  reader, 
if  there  be  such  a  person,  requires.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  anyone  who  is  suffici- 
ently interested  in  the  history  of  England 
to  pursue  it  through  four  bulky  volumes 
will  care  for  it  in  precisely  this  form.  The 
time  of  such  an  one  would  be  better  occu- 
pied in  consulting  the  works  of  the  orig- 
inal historians  in  their  original  form.  For 
others  the  work  of  a  writer  like  Green 
would  probably  be  ample.  As  for  that,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  select  a  histor- 
ical library  more  suitable  for  these  read- 
ers than  any  bulky  undertaking,  like 
"The  Historians'  History."  Mr.  Has- 
sairs  excellently  edited  "Periods  of 
European  History,"  Mr.  Bryce's  "Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  and  the  "Story  of  the 
Nations"  and  "Epochs"  series  would  con- 
stitute such  a  library. 

Regarding  the  historians  from  whose 
writings  this  portentous  scrapbook  has 
been  composed  simply  as  authorities,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  many  cases  the  choice 
of  the  editors  has  been  capricious.  Prob- 
ably the  exigencies  of  copyright  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  weakness  of 
■the  work  in  its  citations  in  English  his- 
tory. But  this  weakness  is  even  more 
conspicuous  elsewhere.  The  Crusades 
are  treated  almost  exclusively  by  Mills 
and  Michaud.  Mills's  two  volumes  were 
published  in  1820,  and  although  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  no  bad  judge,  praised  the  book 
highly,  it  has  been  antiquated  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars.  The  intro- 
ductory essay  is  a  mere  preface  to  a  vol- 
ume published  in  1877.  It  is  hardly  a 
"historians'"  history  in  any  real  sense 
that  ignores  authoritative  writers. 
Duruy's  "Middle  Ages"  is  not  the  kind 
of  material,  either,  for  history  pretend- 
ing to  be  scholariy.  The  volume  on  Spain 
and  Portugal  is  very  inadequate.  Major 
Hume  has  written  some  excellent  books 
dealing  with  the  former  country,  and  his 
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experience  as  editor  of  the  Spanish  State 
papers  has  made  him  an  authority.  His 
succinct  "History  of  the  Spanish  People" 
is  worth  much  more  to  the  unskilled 
reader  than  the  extracts  from  Dunham 
and  Robertson  given  here.  Prescott  is  a 
more  valuable  writer,  but  his  books  be- 
long to  literature  and  should  be  read  in 
their  completeness.  Of  native  writers 
comparatively  little  use  has  been  made; 
some  of  the  men  of  the  younger  school 
are  doing  much  to  elucidate  the  national 
history,  especially  in  the  way  of  mono- 
graphs. The  characterization  of  Philip  H. 
in  these  pages  is  altogether  too  severe, 
and  the  account  of  the  Inquisition  is 
prejudiced  and  imperfect.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  Papacy.  Milman. 
Hallam  and  Gibbon,  each  excellent  in  his 
way,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
equals,  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
scholarship,  of  Bryce,  Von  Ranke, 
Creigbton,  Pastor,  Janssen  and  Roc- 
quain.  In  this  and  in  other  cases  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  has  been  a  very 
tower  of  strength.  The  extracts  from  its 
broad  pages  are  liberally  selected. 

The  defects  of  the  "Historians'  His- 
tory" may  be  most  conveniently  analyzed, 
perhaps,  in  the  volumes  devoted  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  these  volumes 
represent  the  scholarship  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  editorial  notes,  to  be  sure, 
are  usually  accurate;  but  it  is  not  these 
that  make  the  final  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  work  of  Free- 
man, Stubbs  and  the  younger  historical 
writers  is  practically  ignored,  although 
Hallam  and  Lord  Mahon,  both  authori- 
ties of  importance,  are  used  freely.  In 
dealing  with  the  controversial  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods  the  editors  are  partic- 
ularly unhappy.  In  these  periods  the  ec- 
clesiastical aspect  of  events  is  of  essen- 
tial consequence.  We  cannot  understand 
the  policy  of  Henry,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Charles  I.,  unless  we  recognise  the  dom- 
inating influence  of  religious  ideas.  In 
fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
history  of  the  English  Church  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  nation.  And  the  Eng- 
lish Church  IS  not,  as  the  editors  lumin- 
ously state  in  a  footnote,  a  "Protestant 


sect,"  but  the  historic  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization of  the  English  people,  the  Ec- 
clesia  Anglicana,  which  long  before  the 
Conquest,  was  a  unifying  force  in  Eng- 
lish social  and  political  life.  Even  the  ar- 
gument that  it  became  Protestant  under 
Elizabeth — ^an  argument  the  fallacy  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  expose — does  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  fact  of  its  unity  and  his- 
toric continuity.  But  writers  like  Dixon, 
Hutton  and  William  Hunt  are  practically 
overlooked.  Then,  again,  in  the  difficult 
matter  of  the  royal  divorce  and  the  sep- 
aration from  Rome  we  are  referred  main- 
ly to  Froude,  Hallam,  Lingard,  an^ 
Mackintosh — z,  quartette  well  calculated 
to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  reader!  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  question  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  guilt,  editorial  discussion  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge  brings  the 
work  up  to  date.  The  account  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  is  decidedly  inade- 
quate, and  that  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Prayer  Book  is  ludicrous. 

The  United  States  is  ill  treated,  partly 
by  neglect  of  important  epochs,  partly  by 
gross  partisanship.  The  bias  against 
Great  Britain  which  disfigures  the  page^ 
of  Bancroft  and  the  writers  of  school  his- 
tories is  very  marked.  There  is  no  fair 
account  of  the  loyalists,  and  no  adequate 
criticism  of  the  "patriots."  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  because 
few  American  readers  will  turn  from 
writers  like  Fiske  to  taste  Hildreth  piece- 
meal. Of  course,  the  excellent  work  of 
the  younger  men  is  left  out  of  the  account 
for  copyright  reasons.  There  are  limits 
to  the  plundering  of  other  people's 
brains. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  valu- 
able matter  in  "The  Historians'  History." 
This  is  usually  found  in  the  introductions 
and  special  contributions  written  by  mod- 
em scholars.  The  volumes  upon  Roman 
and  Eastern  history  are  perhaps  the  best. 
A  number  of  German  writers  not  easily 
accessible  to  English  readers  are  cited 
here.  The  introduction  written  by  Dr. 
Noldeke,  of  Strassburg,  to  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Arabs  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.  It  deals  with  "The  Scope 
and  Influence  of  Arabic  History,"  and  is 
a  very  important  summary  of  the  sub- 
ject. Other  introductions  are  furnished 
by  such  scholars  as  Cheyne,  for  example. 
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but  they  form  no  integral  part  of  the  his- 
tory, and  their  presence  hardly  justifies 
the  title  of  the  work.  In  fact,  such  merits 
as  it  has  emphasise  rather  than  minimise 
its  defects.     As  a  universal  history  this 


"Historians'  History,"  with  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  use  the  very  words  of  the  best 
writers,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  to 
such  a  scholarly  undertaking  as  that,  say, 
of  Dr.  Helmolt.  Edward  Fuller. 


FUR,    FEATHERS    AND   INTELLECT 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  intellectual 
feats  that  Darwin  ever  saw  an  animal 
achieve,  was  the  performance  of  a  certain 
ape  who  learned  to  remove  the  handle  of 
a  feather-duster  by  unscrewing  it,  and 
to  replace  it  by  the  reverse  of  that  opera- 
tion. To  the  great  naturalist  this  was 
a  remarkable  performance,  because  it  in- 
volved not  only  intellection,  but  some  sort 
of  g^asp  of  a  mechanical  principle. 

What  a  stupid  observation  it  seems  when 
compared,  for  example,  with  Mr.  Long's 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fisher 
(Pennant's  Marten).  This  fisher  has  away 
of  eluding  a  human  pursuer  which  should 
make  Darwin's  feather-duster  ape  com- 
mit suicide  in  sheer  humiliation,  as  some 
of  Mr.  Seton's  animals  do  when  they 
become  sufficiently  disgusted  with  far- 
dels and  proud  man's  contumely.  Hav- 
ing dined  overmuch,  the  fisher  is  headed 
for  a  retreat  wherein  he  may  sleep  off  his 
gorge,  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  being 
pursued  by  a  man.  He  tries  all  sorts  of 
Machiavellian  ruses  to  baffle  his  enemy* 
No  use.  The  villain  still  pursues  him. 
Then  he  figures  out  the  situation  in  this 
way :  A  little  while  before,  he  had  been 
pursuing  his  prey,  because  he  was 
hungry.  Now  the  man  is  pursuing  him 
because  he  is  hungry.  Ergo,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  supply  the  man  with  a  meal, 
thereby  causing  him  to  abandon  the  pur- 
suit. Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the 
fisher  pulls  down  a  deer,  kills  it,  and 

♦Northern  Trails.  By  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Long.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  and  Company. 

Animal  Heroes.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  Illustrated  by  the  author  and  Grace 
Gallatin  Seton.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  assured  that 
the  hunter  prefers  venison  to  weasel 
meat. 

"Startling  as  was  the  explanation," 
says  Mr.  Long  (he  had  it  from  his  In- 
dian guide,  one  of  the  "first-hand  and 
accurate  observers"  he  refers  to  in  his 
preface),  "there  was  a  grain  of  reason 
in  it,  and  I  give  it  because  I  have  none 
other  to  oflFer."  And  he  proceeds  to 
bolster  up  the  "explanation,"  by  declar- 
ing that  afterwards  he  heard  it  from  a 
Maine  guide — "though  more  than  ten 
years  and  two  countries  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  separated  the  two  occur- 
rences." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  passing  interest 
to  note  that  the  fisher,  though  next  to 
the  largest  of  the  weasel  kind  on  this 
continent  (the  wolverine,  only,  is  larger), 
is  usually  about  two  feet  long,  and  feeds 
chiefly  on  frogs  and  small  quadrupeds. 
Neither  in  Mr.  Hornaday's  American 
Natural  History,  nor  in  the  Royal  Natu- 
ral History,  nor  in  Dr.  Coues's  elaborate 
description,  in  his  Fur  Bearing  Animals, 
is  it  recorded  that  the  fisher  has  ever 
been  known  to  kill  a  deer.  (The  animal, 
by  the  way,  does  not  catch  fish,  and  seems 
to  have  got  its  name  from  its  cleverness 
and  persistency  in  stealing  fish-bait  from 
traps.) 

These  "Northern  Trials"  lead  one 
through  many  other  evidences  of  Mr. 
Long's  ability  as  a  naturalist.  There  is 
a  very  elaborate  biography  of  a  wolf,  for 
example,  whose  character  (as  the  type  of 
his  species)  is  whitewashed  ten  times 
whiter  that  John  S.  C.  Abbott  whitened 
Napoleon's.  It  was  a  white  wolf,  to  be- 
gin with,  too — ^and  incidentally  the  un- 
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informed  reader  might  easily  infer  that 
it  represented  a  distinct  species,  whereas 
the  "white  wolf"  is  simply  a  colour  vari- 
ation of  the  common  grey,  or  timber 
wolf.  One  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pages 
are  devoted  to  telling  how  "white"  this 
wolf  could  be,  and  how  clever  he  always 
was.  Once  when  he  was  travelling  with 
another  older  wolf  towards-  a  herd  of 
caribou  (both  were  wounded  and  starv- 
ing), he  suddenly  discovered  that  his 
companion  was  planning  to  make  a  meal 
of  him.  The  "frightful  flare  in  his  green 
eyes"  and  the  "horrible  stare,"  betrayed 
the  cannibalistic  intent  of  his  companion, 
who  was  now  "going  crazy  in  his  aw- 
ful hunger.  Another  moment  and  there 
would  have  been  a  terrible  duel  in  the 
scrub ;  but  as  the  wolves  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  faced  each  other,  some  deep,  un- 
known feeling  stirred  within  them  and 
they  turned  aside."  Just  after  that  the 
cub  caught  a  red  squirrel,  and  here  is 
what  happened :  "Slowly,  warily  the  cub 
approached,  with  a  friendly  twist  of  his 
ears  and  head,  till  he  laid  the  squirrel 
at  the  big  wolf's  very  nose,  then  drew 
back  a  step  and  lay  with  paws  extended 
and  tail  thumping  the  leaves,  watching 
till  the  tidbit  was  seized  ravenously  and 
crushed  and  bolted  in  a  single  mouthful. 
Next  instant  both  wolves  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  made  their  way  out  of  the  scrub 
together." 

Although  Mr.  Seton  used  to  be,  and 
still  is,  a  somewhat  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  "naturalist"  now  under 
discussion,  it  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  out-Heroded 
by  Mr.  Long.  Still,  Mr.  Seton  intro- 
duces us,  even  in  his  most  recent  book, 
to  several  animals  who  make  Darwin's 
feather-duster  ape  look  rather  silly.  His 
chef-d'oeuvre  in  the  present  volume  is 
the  "chronicle"  of  a  homing  pigeon, 
named  Amaux.  This  story,  says  Mr. 
Seton,  "is  so  nearly  historical  that  sev- 
eral who  knew  the  bird  have  supplied  ad- 
ditional items  of  information" — ^an  in- 
dorsement which  might  seem  the  more 
dubious  if  it  were  any  the  less  naive.  A 
curious  thing  about  the  story,  however, 
is  the  relatively  small  amount  of  correct 
information  it  contains  about  these  really 
very  remarkable  birds.  Mr.  Seton  may 
know   a   great   deal   about   the  homing 


pigeon,  but  he  tells  his  reader  little 
enough  by  means  of  this  "chronicle"  of 
Arnaux ;  while  his  obvious  determination 
to  be  dramatic  not  only  leads  him  to  mis- 
represent the  bird's  truly  wonderful  char- 
acteristics, but  serves  as  well  to  make  the 
story  somewhat  absurd  in  spots.  "There 
is  no  creature  with  a  finer  sense  of  local- 
ity than  a  good  homer,"  says  Mr.  Seton, 
and  again,  when  the  frenzy  is  fairly  upon 
him,  "We  have  no  means  of  looking  into 
the  pigeon's  mind ;  we  may  go  wrong  in 
conjuring  up  for  it  deep  thoughts  of  love 
and  welcome  home;  but  we  are  safe  in 
this,  we  cannot  too  strongly  paint,  we 
cannot  too  highly  praise  and  glorify  that 
wonderful  God-implanted,  mankind-fos- 
tered home-love  that  glows  imquench- 
ably  in  this  noble  bird,"  and  so  on.  Now, 
perhaps,  this  is  very  fine  writing,  but  as 
an  apostrophe  it  is  somewhat  stultified 
by  certain  very  clearly  established  facts 
of  natural  history  in  general,  and  about 
homing  pigeons  in  particular.  Homers 
are  trained  for  their  feats  with  much 
care  and  calculation.  As  soon  as  they 
have  got  full  use  of  their  wings,  the 
younger  birds  join  the  older  ones  and  the 
flock  circle  about  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  home,  often  flying  so  high — some- 
times several  thousand  feet  above  the 
earth— that  they  appear  as  mere  specks 
in  the  sky.  Even  a  week  or  so  of  this 
kind  of  trading  will  familiarise  them 
with  the  lay  of  the  land  for  a  radius  of 
many  miles  from  their  coop.  A  remark- 
able memory  and  very  fine  eyesight  do 
the  rest  for  the  young  homer.  When 
he  is  released  for  his  first  homing  flight 
of,  say,  twenty  miles,  he  rises  in  broad 
spirals  until  he  is  high  enough  to  com- 
mand the  landscape,  with  which  he  is  al- 
ready so  familiar,  and  then  he  simply  flies 
home  by  sight  If  he  has  not  seen,  or 
does  not  remember  the  landscape,  he  does 
not  come  home;  that  is  proved  by  the 
scores  of  birds  that  are  lost  every  year 
in  these  homing  tests.  And  his  familiarity 
with  the  landscape  is  widened  by  in- 
creasing the  length  of  his  homing  flights. 
Why  does  Mr.  Seton  get  himself  into 
such  a  fine  frenzy  over  this  "wonderful 
God-implanted,  mankind-fostered  home- 
love"  in  the  homing  pigeon?  The  same 
instinct  is  displayed,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  many  animals  and  probably 
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all  of  the  birds.  It  is  coming  to  be  be- 
lieved that  our  common  song  birds  re- 
turn year  after  year  to  the  same  locality, 
if  not  to  the  precise  spot  where  they 
nested  the  year  before.  It  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  that  a  certain  pair  of 
house  wrens  have  nested  in  the  same 
bird-house  for  at  least  three  successive 
years;  the  identity  of  the  male  bird,  at  all 
events,  is  clearly  established  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  fact  that  he  was  tamed  to 
take  food  from  the  hand  the  first  year  he 
occupied  the  house,  and  has  promptly  ac- 
cepted food  in  the  same  way  upon  his 
return  each  succeeding  spring.  That  lit- 
tle wren  spends  the  winters  far  to  the 
south,  perhaps  in  Central  or  even  South 
America.  Is  his  return  to  that  identical 
nesting-place,  year  after  year,  any  less 
remarkable  than  the  homing  pigeon's  re- 
turn over  country  with  which  he  has  be- 
come perfectly  familiar?  Mr.  Seton 
would  have  us  believe  that  a  homing 
pigeon  will  return  to  land  and  to  his 
home  when  he  is  released  at  sea,  "two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  out  of  New  York" 
(though,  of  course,  that  need  not  mean 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  shore) 
and  in  a  dense  fog.  That  is  not  improb- 
able, provided  the  bird  could  fly  high 
enough  to  see  the  land,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  could  and  actually  did 
get  above  the  fog.  But  if  for  any  reason 
a  pigeon  released  at  sea  cannot  or  does 


not  rise  high  enough  to  make  out  the 
land,  he  will  return  to  the  ship  if  that  be 
still  in  sight.  At  least,  so  say  the  ex- 
perts. And  this  is  a  point  that  Mr.  Seton 
does  not  make  plain,  so  intent  is  he  upon 
the  "wonderful  God-implanted,  mankind- 
fostered  home-love"  notion. 

There  are  hundreds  of  authenticated 
instances  of  the  return  home  from  long 
distances  of  all  kinds  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals— ^horses,  dogs,  cows  and  even  pigs. 
Hobbled  horses  have  been  known  to 
make  their  way  for  miles,  through  en- 
tirely strange  country,  back  to  their 
stables.  It  is  on  record  that  cats  have 
been  "raced  home,"  just  as  homing 
pigeons  are,  but  before  Mr.  Seton  uses 
this  idea  for  a  story,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  hear  Mr.  Foy  sing  the  song 
about  how 

They  dragged  the  river  for  the  boy. 
But  the  cat  came  back. 

Perhaps  all  this  doesn't  matter  greatly 
so  long  as  the  reader  is  entertained,  and 
the  writer  doesn't  care  particularly  about 
his  reputation  for  veracity.  Perhaps  it 
matters  a  great  deal  that  from  these  sto- 
ries lots  of  people,  grown-ups  as  well  as 
children,  are  getting  radically  wrong 
ideas  about  animals.  And  perhaps  it  is 
well  enough,  anyway,  to  stick  to  the 
truth  when  you  declare  you  are  going 
to  do  so.  George  Gladden. 
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For  those  of  us  to  whom  any  novel,  at 
all  worth  considering,  is  interesting  not 
only  for  itself  but  as  part  of  an  important 
whole,  a  set  of  well-diosen  chapter-heads 
at  once  begets  a  sense  of  confidence.  Our 
best  friends,  in  and  out  of  fashion,  have 
followed  this  pleasant  custom; it  suggests 
leisure  and  ripeness.  We  are  not  to  be 
raced  through  in  a  motor  car ;  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  be  breathlessly  scampering, 
we  shall  stroll  along  with  an  unhurried 
guide. 

♦The  Wheel  of  Life.  By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York. 


Miss  Glasgow's  latest  book  does  not  be- 
lie the  promise  of  its  index.  In  "The 
Wheel  of  Life"  she  tells  her  story  slowly, 
seriously.  She  has  risked  leaving  her  fa- 
miliar Southern  field,  with  its  facile 
charm  and  somewhat  stereotyped  pictur- 
esqueness,  for  a  plunge  into  the  arena  of 
New  York.  In  doing  this  she  can  no 
longer  be  matched  against  the  writers  of 
her  own  school,  she  boldly  invites  com- 
parison with  all  that  is  most  skilful  in 
contemporary  American  fiction.  Not  only 
that,  her  courage  goes  farther.  While  the 
novel  of  New  York  may,  of  course,  be 
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more  limited  than  the  most  provincial  vil- 
lage tale,  she  specialises  upon  no  isolated 
group.  Confining  herself  neither  to  fi- 
nance, literature,  fashion,  sport  nor  in- 
trigue, she  cuts  out  a  cross-section  of  so- 
ciety, more  or  less  including  all  of  these. 
And,  although  each  group  of  people  is 
thoroughly  explained,  you  never  feel  that 
she  invites  you  to  a  cleverly  managed 
peep-show.  Back  of  her  groupings,  back 
of  her  observation  of  detail,  back  of  her 
story  even,  she  has  her  idea,  her  feeling 
about  the  whole  of  human  life.  Where,  in 
"The  Deliverance"  and  "The  Battle 
Ground,"  she  agreeably  and  rather  ex- 
ternally told  a  romantic  story,  she  is  now 
looking  at  existence  in  general,  seeing  it 
none  the  less  keenly  for  her  romantic  bias, 
but  observing,  penetrating,  digesting. 
What  occupies  her  today  is  the  larger 
meaning  of  things,  expressed  through 
whatever  class  of  individuals  she  chooses 
as  her  medium. 

The  result  is  interesting,  promising, 
full  of  apparent  contradictions.  At  a  first 
glance  "The  Wheel  of  Life"  appears  less 
well  written  than  her  preceding  books. 
More  unequal  it  is,  but  for  the  reason  that 
at  times  it  rises  to  a  higher  plane.  She 
frequently  reaches  a  level  of  thought  and 
expression  upon  which  provincialisms 
loom  up  like  misdemeanours.  In  more 
commonplace  work,  such  relapses  might 
pass  unnoticed.  It  is  because  she  has  in  a 
measure  outgrown  them  that  they  here 
come  in  the  nature  of  a  shock. 

Her  fast,  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
rarely  speak  the  language  of  their  kind. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  when  the  young 
Virginia  playwright  recently  come  to 
town  says,  "Is  that  so?"  but  when  Roger 
Adams,  editor  of  a  scholarly  review,  ut- 
ters the  same  ejaculation,  you  grow 
doubtful.  When  old  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
representative  of  mellow,  bygone  New 
York,  uses  it,  you  are  pained.  But  when 
it  repeatedly  falls  from  the  lips  of  Arnold 
Kemper,  fashionable  and  cultivated  man 
of  the  world — when  he  says  "Is  that  so? 
then  I  suppose  she  lacks  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour." When  Gerty  Bridewell  describes 
Adams  as  the  "brainiest"  man  she  knows, 
you  simply  realize  that  Miss  Glasgow  has 
been  too  busy  deciphering  the  souls  of 
these  people  to  give  time  to  mastering 
their  vocabulary. 


The  real  point  of  importance  is  that,  in 
spite  of  this,  you  believe  that  she  has  had 
a  glimpse  of  their  souls  (Alas !  she  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  saying  *' glimpsed**!) 
You  believe  that  they  are  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple she  means  them  to  be,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  obvious  blemishes.  By  the 
time  that  she  tells  you  that  Arnold  Kem- 
per "Was  not  mental"  you  are  sufficiently 
imder  her  sway  to  endure  this,  along  with 
her  own  invariable  "so  long  as." 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  small  things, 
rather  to  give  force  to  the  fact  that  her 
true  sympathy  and  genuine  insight  hold 
their  own,  in  defiance  of  superficial  flaws. 
Since  the  author  emotionally  interprets 
New  York  through  the  medium  of  her 
own  high  sensitiveness,  with  a  thousand 
lapses,  her  interpretation  is  after  all 
truer  (and  how  much  more  interest- 
ing!) than  a  dozen  literal  transcriptions 
of  the  life,  seen  only  as  a  detached  unit, 
divorced  from  humanity,  past  and  fu- 
ture. 

Like  many  recent  novelists,  she  aims 
at  showing  up  the  arid  and  starved  ex- 
istence of  pleasure  seekers,  the  weary 
emptiness  of  their  frivolous  days,  the  ter- 
ror of  ennui  rattling  up  behind,  the  ach- 
ing melancholy  of  souls  meant  for  better 
things,  but  not  sufficiently  courageous  to 
choose  another  road.  None  of  this  is 
newer  than  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  but 
the  best  fiction  must  always  depend  upon 
time-honoured  themes  freshly  staged 
since  these  deal  with  life  in  general,  and 
staging — treatment — is  merely  the  influ- 
ence of  any  particular  period  upon  the 
same  human  material. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Glasgow's  frivolous 
people  do  not  stand  isolated,  but  here  and 
there  show  a  trace  of  feeling,  an  appreci- 
ation of  something  they  have  missed,  a 
gleam  of  sincere  affection,  rather  empha- 
sizes than  weakens  the  effect  of  their  idle 
worthlessness,  because  it  presents  them, 
after  all,  in  the  light  of  human  beings, 
not  marionettes. 

Gerty  Bridewell  has  an  unworthy  but 
perfectly  genuine  love  for  her  inferior 
husband ;  she  also  loves  Laura  Wilde  in 
whom  she  trusts  as  the  keeper  of  ideals 
which  for  herself  she  has  quite  relinquish- 
ed, in  the  struggle  to  outshine,  out-dress, 
out-flirt  the  women  upon  whom  Perry 
temporarily  casts  sheep's  eyes.  Miss  Glas- 
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gow  here  accomplishes  the  delicate  feat 
of  giving  an  unmistakable  picture  of  the 
woman  who  is  too  good  for  the  life  she 
is  leading,  but  .by  no  means  good  enough 
to  be  happy  in  any  other. 

Laura  herself  is  the  idealist  led  astray 
by  a  sudden  spasm  of  greed  for  life,  for 
emotion ;  tlie  unworldly  woman  who  col- 
lapses instantly,  lowering  standards,  los- 
ing her  poise,  her  head,  her  heart,  to  the 
first  charming  pagan  who  subjects  her 
to  his  accomplished  love-making. 

The  stage  is  crowded,  overcrowded, 
with  figures,  and  while  certain  characters 
and  episodes  (the  playwright,  the  strug- 
gling girl-writer,  even  dear  uncle  Perci- 
val  and  the  ghostly  Angela)  could  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a  conspicuous 
void,  none  of  them  is  in  the  least  stereo- 
typed. 

Miss  Glasgow's  own  comments  are  of 
that  rare  kind  which,  without  triteness, 
continually  point  and  ratify  your  own  ob- 
servation. Never  descending  to  mere 
smartness,  she  hits  off  a  trait,  a  peculiar- 
ity, with  the  happiest  phrase.  Take  Uncle 
Percival  who  "had  a  simple  moonlike 
face,  to  which  his  baldness  lent  a  decep- 
tive appearance  of  intellect,"  or  the 
worldly  Mrs.  Payne,  whose  "face  was  like 
an  old  and  tattered  comic  mask  which, 
though  it  has  been  flung  aside  as  no  long:- 
er  provocative  of  mirth,  still  carries  upon 
its  cheeks  and  eyebrows  the  smears  of  the 
rouge  pot  and  the  pencil."  Those  are  neat, 
superficial  bits,  as  befits  their  subject,  but 
her  text,  her  articles  of  faith  are  equal- 
ly well  expressed,  when  she  says  of  Adams 
"Too  much  Nature  he  had  learnt  during 
those  months  of  mental  apathy,  is  in  its 
way  quite  as  destructive  as  too  little — 
there  must  be  a  soul  in  desire  to  keep  it 
alive,  he  understood  at  last,  or  the  perish- 
ing body  of  it  will  decay  for  lack  of  vital 
flame." 

Sharply  contrasted  with  Adams's  seri- 
ous striving,  is  Arnold  Kemper's  pagan 
view  .  .  .  .  "  *Men  were  not  born  mo- 
nogamous'— it  was  a  favourite  cynicism 
of  his,  for  he  was  inclined  to  throw  upon 
nature  the  full  burden  of  her  responsi- 
bility." 

In  fact,  when  Miss  Glasgow's  people 
speak  for  themselves,  too  olften  their 
choice  of  words  leaves  you  highly  scepti- 
cal.  When  she  speaks  for  them,  tells  you 


of  their  actions  or  the  thoughts  prompt- 
ing their  actions,  frequently  you  feel  only 
admiration  and  conviction ;  although  even 
here  she  occasionally  brings  out  a  sen- 
tence that  makes  you  shiver,  such  as  .  .  . 
"He  then  remembered  that  he  had  never 
known  intimately  a  woman  of  command- 
ing intellect."  It  speaks  worlds  for  the  in- 
tellectual Laura's  personal  charm  that  an 
estranged  lover  and  reader  do  not,  after 
that,  leave  her  to  pine  unheeded  in  the  old 
house  in  Gramercy  Park.  Perhaps,  the 
reader  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
perfection  of  Perry  Bridewell,  the  fickle, 
epicurean  husband  "By  nature  designed 
for  a  lover,  and  it  seemed,  broadly  view- 
ed, the  merest  accident  of  circumstances 
that  he  should  tend  toward  variety  rather 
than  toward  specialization."  Of  this  same 
Perry,  the  author  delightfully  tells  that 
"To  offer  something  to  eat  to  the  afflicted 
was  the  solitary  form  in  which  consola- 
tion appeared  to  him  invested  with  solid- 
ity," and  "His  features  were  so  manifest- 
ly intended  to  wear  a  look  of  cheerful 
self-esteem,  that  his  dejection,  honest  as 
it  was,  produced  an  effect  of  insincerity." 

With  the  same  felicity  she  touches  ev- 
ery incidental  character — Madame  Alta, 
the  prima  donna — "In  the  making  of  her 
the  soul  he  recognised  had  dissolved  into 
the  senses  ;and  yet  the  accident  of  her  one 
exquisite  gift  had  conferred  upon  her  the 
effect,  if  not  the  quality,  of  genius." — Also 
"Though  there  was  but  one  subject  upon 
which  he  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  the  fact  that  he  could  speak 
with  authority  in  one  department  of  life 
had  conferred  upon  him  a  certain  dignity 
of  manner."  All  of  this  is  so  brilliant  with 
vision  and  insight  that  you  gladly  forget 
and  forgive  .  .  .  portraits  "in  oils,"  strag- 
gling episodes,  superfluous  characters  and 
unequal  work.  If  the  manner  be  some- 
times journalistic,  the  thought  shows  no 
such  taint. 

"The  Wheel  of  Life"  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt. If  it  be  only  partially  successful 
(as  compared  with  the  great  works  of  all 
time),  the  quality  of  success  is  of  the  best, 
it  is  not  cheap.  The  essentials  are  there. 
The  story  has  been  planned  and  carried 
out  with  nobility  of  purpose,  moreover, 
it  bears  the  promise  of  increasing  power 
and  development. 

Mary  Moss, 
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MID  the  welter  and  con- 
fusion of  current  verse  it 
is  possible  to  detect  sev- 
eral more  or  less  persis- 
tent characteristics, 
which  are  not  perhaps 
very  startling  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  taken  together,  point  a 
rather  vexatious  moral.  For  one  thing 
there  is  a  growing  preference  for  severe 
and  elaborate  types  of  poetic  structure, 
with  prescribed  and  immutable  methods 
of  treatment,  such  as  drama  and  sonnet, 
particularly  drama.  Of  course,  excep- 
tions abound.  There  is  no  lack  as  yet  of 
simple  unpremeditated  song,  some  of  it 
of  excellent  quality. 

"Helen's  lips  are  drifting  dust ; 
Ilion  is  consumed  with  rust; 
All  the  galleons  of  Greece 
Drink  the  ocean's  dreamless  peace."* 

But  between  the  extremes  there  is  vir- 
tually no  middle  ground;  in  spite  of  in- 
dividual exceptions  the  general  drift  is 
away  from  forms  of  verse  which  are  at 
once  free  and  comprehensive.  For  the 
most  serious  and  significant  manifesta- 
tions of  the  "new"  poetry  it  is  necessary 
to  look  elsewhere,  to  the  precise  outlines 
of  Mr.  Moody's  Promethean  Trilogy  or 
the  formal  modelling  of  Mr.  Mifflin's 
Sonnets. 

As  regards  the  former  sort  of  perform- 
ance, however,  it  would  be  2.  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  the  movement  due  to  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  dramatic  genius. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  increasing  deal  of 
poetry — and  prose,  too,  for  that  matter — 
with  theatrical  ambitions ;  it  is  surprising 
how  much  and  on  what  unlikely  themes. 
But  the  very  quality  in  which  the  best  of 
it  is  lacking,  even  Mr.  Phillips's  not  ex- 
cepted, is  dramatic  vitality.  Just  in  the 
measure  that  it  becomes  presentable,  it 
becomes  also  unpoetic  and  insignificant. 
While  as  for  the  pieces  already  referred 
to,  which  seem  striving  to  express  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  younger  poets, 
they  are  wholly  of  the  closet  and  hardly 
pretend  to  dramatic  coherence  at  all.  With 

♦Love    Triumphant.      By    F.    L.    Knowles. 
Boston:  Dana  Estes  and  Company. 


their  broken  and  disjointed  dialogue,  in- 
terspersed with  songs,  tirades,  and  solilo- 
quies, and  decorated  with  scraps  of  de- 
scription by  way  of  mise  en  scene,  they 
are  less  like  plays  than  hallucinations,  the 
visionary  effect  of  some  vague  state  of 
feeling  or  trouble  of  mind,  thoughts  of  the 
future  possibly,  but  unconceived  as  yet 
or  only  stirring  obscurely  on  the  lap  of 
time,  without  definite  form  or  feature. 
While  as  for  their  style,  though  not  infre- 
quently admirable  as  verse,  it  is  wistful, 
rhapsodical,  elegiac — in  short,  anything 
rather  than  dramatic.  Such,  as  a  whole, 
is  Mr.  Moody's  Fire-Bringer ;'^  and  such, 
too,  are  Mr.  MacKaye's  Fenris,f  and  Mr. 
Lodge's  Cain,X  and  Mr.  Moore's  Rout  of 
the  Amasons,^  with  their  pale,  impalpa- 
ble phantoms  of  the  foreworld,  their  rid- 
dling airs,  and  their  shrill,  disquieting 
voices.  Indeed,  as  far  as  all  this  kind  of 
writing  is  concerned,  it  is  drama,  if  at  all, 
by  prescription  and  formula,  not  by  effect 
and  conviction. 

Nor  is  the  case  very  different  with  the 
sonneteers,  though,  perhaps,  less  obvious. 
Mr.  Mifflin  is  far  and  away  the  best  of 
them.  In  point  of  productiveness  and 
workmanship  he  has  few  rivals  in  his  own 
difficult  and  delicate  manner  of  art.  His 
recently  published  Collection**  including 
only  a  selection  of  his  work,  contains 
three  hundred  or  more  pieces  of  unusual 
merit — an  extraordinary  achievement  for 
any  poet  whatever.  But  even  in  Mr. 
Mifflin's  case  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  form  has  fully  as  much  attrac- 
tion for  him  as  the  spirit.  He  is  a  deft  and 
painstaking  craftsman ;  but  his  genius  is 
as  pictorial  as  poetic.  He  is  a  *'visualizer" 
and  a  "colourist";  and  characteristically 
enough  some  of  his  happiest  efforts  are 
transcripts  from  paintings. 

♦The  Fire-Bringer.  By  W.  V.  Moody. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

tPenris,  the  Wolf:  a  Tragedy.  By  Percy 
MacKaye.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

tCain :  a  drama.  By  G.  C.  Lodge.  Boston : 
Houghton,  ^ifflin  and  Company. 

§The  Rout  of  the  Amazons.  By  T.  Sturge 
Moore.     London:  Duckworth  and  Company. 

♦♦Collected  Sonnets.  By  Lloyd  Mifflin. 
London :  Henry  Frowde. 
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"Great  fleets  of  rivet -clouds  intensely  white, 
Sailing  wind-harried  'thwart  the  lowering  sky ; 
On  the  wild  River  where  the  islands  lie, 
Long  levels  of  insufferable  light ; 
Goud-shadows  moving  in  portentous  flight, 
Dimming  the  crimson  of  the  steeps  near  by 
And  glooming  golden  ridges  crested  high. 
As  the  dread  pinions  of  Apollyon  might ; 
Weird  slopes  of  tawny  grasses  all  astir, 
As  if  some  monster  crept  along  the  hill 
Covered  with  hide  of  panther-colored  fur; 
While  in  the  blustering  air,  grown  bleak  and 

chill— 
The  only  wraith  of  Summer  lingering  still — 
Floats    the    blown    milkweed's    ermined    gos- 
samer." 

How  good  this  is  in  its  way ;  but  why 
a  sonnet?  Is  it  not  evident  that  Mr. 
Mifflin  too,  like  his  confrbres,  the  drama- 
tists, is  interested  above  all  in  the  com- 
position, the  definite  and  invariable  con- 
stitution or  pattern  of  the  genre?  And 
since  the  sonnet  and  the  drama  are  of  all 
forms  of  poetry  the  most  rigid  and  ardu- 
ous, the  conclusion  appears  equally  curi- 
ous and  inevitable ;  it  is  the  problem,  not 
the  expression,  to  which  their  practition- 
ers are  attached. 

But  there  is  another  matter.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  poetical  literature  is 
insupportably  dull.  In  itself  there  is  noth- 
ing curious  about  this  circumstance ;  dull- 
ness is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
honest  of  literary  failings.  What  makes 
it  appear  remarkable  in  this  case,  is  the 
amount  of  excellent  poetry  embedded  in 
the  general  rubbish.  Out  of  every  volume 
published  there  are  usually  some  few  brief 
verses  worth  preserving,  if  only  a  few. 
To  read  only  such  selected  portions  you 
would  say  that  the  writers  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  poets ;  they  seem  to  know 
good  poetry  and  even  to  be  able  to  secrete 
it  in  small  quantities.  One  of  the  most 
notable  and  yet  representative  pieces  in 
this  respect  is  Mr.  Moore's  Rout  of  the 
Amazons.  It  is  full  of  exquisite  pas- 
sages ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  like  most 
of  this  work,  extremely  slow  reading.  If 
it  is  at  all  prophetic,  the  poetry  of  the  im- 
mediate future  is  likely  to  be  anything 
but  thrilling. 

Such,  then,  are  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  the  current  verse — careful, 
intelligent,  meritorious  workmanship ;  oc- 
casional flashes  of  inspiration ;  a  prevail- 
ing effect  of  tedium  or  indifference ;  a 
general  distrust  of  elastic  and  flexible 


compositions,  together  with  a  marked 
preference  for  drama  and  sonnet.  Such 
is  the  situation;  and  such,  too,  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  of  a  poetry  desti- 
tute of  ideas.  As  long  as  our  poets  con- 
fine themselves  to  traditional  sentiment, 
to  what  may  fairly  be  called  poetic  com- 
monplace, and  the  forms  which  it  has  al- 
ready shaped  for  itself,  they  do  very  well. 
But  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  body  forth 
an  idea,  the  result  is  lamentable.  Dr.  van 
Dyke,  for  instance,  has  some  reputation 
as  a  reflective  poet,  that  is,  as  a  poet  of 
ideas.  But  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  graceful  pastime,  has 
never  yet  got  very  far  beyond  the  con- 
ventional and  the  obvious.  Not  but 
that  the  conventional  and  the  ob- 
vious may  be  very  desirable  in  their  way ; 
they  are,  no  doubt,  eminently  safe  and 
comfortable.  But  with  reference  to  the 
movement  of  the  time  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  irrelevant.  In  default  of  ideas 
there  are  two  motives  which  serve,  in 
varying  proportions,  as  the  theme  of 
poetry.  There  is,  first,  a  feeling  of  irk- 
someness  and  impatience  with  the  exist- 
ing scheme  of  morality — that  set  of  con- 
ceptions and  interpretations  which  makes 
up  the  present  sense  of  life — without  au- 
dacity to  discard  the  old  or  originality  to 
construct  a  new ;  and  as  a  result  there  is 
also  a  feeling  of  weakness,  uneasiness, 
and  depression,  a  desire  to  find  relief  from 
the  weariness  and  solitude  of  self,  to  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  society 
or  the  constitution  of  things  in  general, 
or  else  to  shirk  it  altogether,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  moral  values  and  es- 
timates whatever. 

"Let  us  go  hence:  the  night  is  now  at  hand; 

The  day  is  overworn,  the  birds  all  flown ; 

And  we  have  reaped  the  crops  the  gods  have 
sown; 
Despair  and  death;  deep  darkness  o'er  the  land. 
Broods  like  an  owl;  we  cannot  understand 

Laughter  or  tears,  for  wc  have  only  known 

Surpassing  vanity;  vain  things  alone 
Have  driven  our  perverse  and  aimless  band. 

Let  us  go  hence,  somewhither  strange -and  cold, 
To  Hollow  Lands  where  just  men  and  unjust 
Find  end  of  labour,  where's  rest  for  the  old, 

Freedom  to  all  from  love  and  fear  and  lust. 

Twine  our  torn  hands!  O  pray  the  earth 
enfold 

Our  life-sick  hearts  and  turn  them  into  dust."* 

♦The    Poems    of    Ernest    Dowson,      New 
York:  John  Lane. 
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In  this  state  of  vacillation  and  bewild- 
erment, with  nothing  in  particular  to  ex- 
press, the  poets  have  a  single  alternative. 
They  must  either  keep  silence  or  have 
recourse  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
set  task  which  will  serve  at  once  as  an 
excuse  for  writing  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  shaping  and  informing  ideas  which 
they  lack.  Hence  the  popularity  of  the 
drama  and  the  sonnet ;  in  the  absence  of 
subject  matter  they  supply  a  perfectly 
definite  problem  or  exercise  with  its  own 
aims,  requirements,  and  regulations.  And 


what  is  even  better,  their  organization 
is  so  elaborate  and  complete  that  they  at 
least  seem  to  mean  something  by  virtue 
of  their  constitution  alone ;  they  create  a 
kind  of  intellectual  mirage,  an  illusion  of 
design.  And,  hence,  too,  the  final  impres- 
sion of  inanity  worked  by  this  poetry  as  a 
whole.  It  reflects  insensibly  the  trouble 
and  uncertainty  out  of  which  it  has  been 
precipitated.  When  the  form  that  appear- 
ed so  expressive  is  once  challenged,  it  is 
found  to  be  only  spectral,  a  vain  and  un- 
substantial appearance  signifying  nothing. 

P,  H,  Frye. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN   MODERN  EDUCATION 


F  education  is  the  "total- 
ity of  formative  experi- 
ence." or  the  "recapitu- 
lation of  race  history,"  or 
"preparation  for  com- 
plete living,"  or  the  "tra- 
dition which  each  genera- 
tion passes  on  to  its  successor,"  or  "the 
drawing  out  of  all  the  faculties,"  or  "the 
moulding  of  the  perfect  man"  then  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  more  to  be  said  ex- 
cept by  eloquent  and  tautologous  profes- 
sors of  pedagogy.  For  the  purposes  of  ra- 
tional discussion,  however,  education  is 
the  selection  and  emphasis  of  certain  lim- 
ited, and  it  may  be,  artificial,  experiences 
in  order  that  by  repetition,  study,  and  drill 
they  may  be  organized  into  definite 
knowledge  and  aptitudes.  And,  except 
for  avowedly  rhetorical  or  sophistical 
ends,  it  is  hardly  permissible  to  speak  of 
education  at  all  without  at  once  specify- 
ing what  and  whose  education  is  meant. 
I  intend,  then,  to  discuss  the  existing  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  is  conventionally 
called  general  or  liberal  education  as 
given  in  American  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  shall  deal  only  by  implication 
with  the  problems  of  primary,  technical, 
professional  or  university  studies.    These 


latter  propose  a  relatively  definite  aim  and 
their  results  are  more  directly  and  con- 
spicuously tested  by  life.  They  may,  and 
doubtless  do,  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal. 
But  the  unsettlement  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  them  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  ever- 
swelling  volume  of  discussion  and  de- 
nunciation of  secondary  and  collegiate 
education.  The  reasons  for  this  are  partly 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  to  be  pass- 
ed over  lightly  here,  partly  peculiar  to  our 
time,  and  the  theme  of  this  inquiry. 

In  the  technical  or  professional  school 
the  nearness  and  definiteness  of  the  goal 
is  a  potent  stimulus.  President  Walker 
used  to  boast  with  truth  that  the  students 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  took  their 
work  more  seriously  and  were  therefore 
better  educated  than  the  under-graduates 
of  Harvard.  And  we  all  remember  men 
who  idled  through  college,  but  went  to 
work  in  earnest  when  they  entered  the 
law  or  the  medical  school.  There,  as  at 
West  Point  or  on  the  athletic  field,  a  man 
is  more  apt  to  take  his  measure,  and  is 
less  liable  to  illusions  as  to  what  he  might 
have  accomplished.  But  the  potentialities 
of  general  or  liberal  education  appear  so 
limitless  in  prospect  or  retrospect  that 
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men  will  always  be  inclined  to  blame  the 
curriculum  or  their  teachers  for  their  own 
shortcomings  of  the  ideal.  "There  is 
much  music  in  this  little  organ" — if  the 
teachers  had  only  known  how  to  play 
upon  it  instead  of  fretting  it.  A  volume 
might  be  filled  with  variations  on  this 
theme  by  the  ungrateful  graduates  not 
only  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  but  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  from  Bacon  and 
Locke  down  to  William  Morris. 

But  when  all  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these  illusions  the  indictment  re- 
mains sufficiently  formidable.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  thoughtful  observers  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  net  outcome  of  all 
our  educational  reforms,  our  multiplied 
apparatus  and  our  magnified  expenditure 
is  a  type  of  general  education  inferior  to 
that  given  by  the  little  old-fashioned  col- 
leges of  our  fathers. 

This  may  be  in  part  due  to  changed  so- 
cial conditions.  A  large  proportion  of 
parents  have  no  genuine  faith  in  non-pro- 
fessional liberal  education.  They  are  at 
the  most  willing  that  their  children  should 
pass  a  few  years  in  a  pleasant  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  social  opportunity  before 
settling  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
life.  And  if  the  colleges  are  willing  to 
cater  to  this  demand  there  is  little  more  to 
be  said. 

But  there  is  something  to  say  regard- 
ing other  more  specific  reasons  why  mod- 
em college  education  fails  to  educate. 
Liberal  education  is  taken  less  seriously 
than  technical  or  professional  training  be- 
cause its  professors  cannot  agree  upon 
any  clear  or  definite  conception  of  its  aims 
and  methods.  It  is  less  effective  because 
in  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  of  aim, 
and  owing  to  the  unsettlement  of  ele- 
mentary truths  of  common  sense  by  mod- 
em pedagogical  theory,  it  is  rarely  pur- 
sued with  the  persistence  and  intensity  of 
effort  requisite  for  success  in  any  under- 
taking. Whatever  the  defects  of  the  older 
systems  for  which  no  one  now  has  a  good 
word  they  were  not  precisely  these.  We 
may  roughly  distinguish  three  great  his- 
torical types  or  idesds  of  non-professional 
education  in  the  past :  the  Greco-Roman 
rhetoric  which  dominated  the  schools  of 
the  Empire  for  at  least  five  centuries,  and 
the  influence  of  which  has  hardly  yet 
passed  away  in   France;  the  scholastic 


logic  and  disputations  of  the  Middle  Age ; 
the  renaissance  ideal  transmitted  to  us  in 
a  somewhat  narrowed  form  through  the 
classics  and  mathematics  of  the  English 
universities  and  the  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can college.  The  inadequacy  of  any  one 
of  these  types  for  the  needs  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  too  obvious  for  me  to  be 
suspected  of  advocating  their  reinstate- 
ment. But,  nevertheless,  despite  the  nar- 
rowness, or  if  you  please  the  futility,  of 
their  content  they  all  possess  one  common 
quality,  the  lack  of  which  is  the  one  fatal 
defect  in  the  confused  and  transitional 
types  of  education  that  prevail  today. 

They  may  have  presented  a  ludicrously 
insufficient  picture  of  the  world.  They 
hardly  attempted  the  "harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties,"  but  they  did 
propose  to  the  student  a  definite  compre- 
hensible aim.  They  required  and  called 
forth  sustained  and  strenuous  effort  for 
its  attainment,  and  success  was  sharply 
tested  and  measured  not  so  much  by  the 
amount  of  information  temporarily  mem- 
orized from  day  to  day  as  by  the  finally 
acquired  ability  to  do  something. 

To  extemporize  a  brilliant  suasoria 
urging  Cicero  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Antony ;  to  debate  in  mood  and  figure 
the  compatibility  of  the  Trinity  with  Uni- 
versalia  post  rem;  to  compose  a  good 
copy  of  Greek  iambics  or  Ciceronian  prose 
— these  are  achievements  which  the  mod- 
em man  will  not  value  very  highly.  Yet 
the  least  of  them  presupposes  the  mastery 
of  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge,  and 
what  is  more,  the  acquisition  by  prolong- 
ed and  strenuous  drill  of  the  power  to  use 
this  knowledge  under  high  pressure  for  a 
definite  end.  This  is  far  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  process  of  collecting  ^'credits" 
in  whatever  number  of  disconnected 
^'courses"  may  be  prescribed  for  the  de- 
sired degree,  which  is  the  only  definable 
ideal  proposed  to  the  student  of  today. 

The  change  had  to  come.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  substitute  a  real  modern  content  of 
knowledge  for  the  fantastic  or  super- 
seded matter  of  the  older  systems.  And 
in  the  controversies  that  accompanied  the 
reform  it  was  inevitable  that  attention 
should  be  fixed  on  the  alleged  intrinsic, 
rather  than  on  the  tested  disciplinary  val- 
ues of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  taught. 
But  the  temporary  and  transitional  out- 
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come  is  that  for  the  rhetorical,  the  schol- 
astic, the  classical  ideal  of  education  we 
have  substituted  what  is  in  effect  the 
worst  of  all — ^the  encyclopaedic — ^the  edu- 
cation of  Flaubert's  Bouvard  and  Pecu- 
chet,  which  leaves  its  victims  in  George 
Eliot's  phrase  "dizzy  with  indigestion  of 
recent  science  and  philosophy."  Every 
specialty  rightly  represented  in  the  uni- 
versity urges  its  claim  to  an  equal  place 
in  the  college,  the  high  school,  and  the 
kindergarten.  A  Harvard  professor  of 
pedagogy  gravely  laments  that  "he 
knows  of  no  high  school  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  education  is  taught  as  a  distinct 
subject,"  which  is  as  if  he  should  regret 
that  no  kindergarten  offers  lectures  on 
"what  a  mother  ought  to  know." 

The  modern  tendency  to  neglect  dis- 
ciplinary values  in  the  quest  for  a  more 
useful  and  entertaining  content  culmin- 
ates in  the  theory  of  education  propound- 
ed in  Mr.  Lester  Ward's  "Dynamic  Soci- 
ology." Mr.  Ward's  educational  ideal  (I 
do  not  profess  to  quote  verbatim)  is  the 
direct  impartment  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  plain  and 
easily  remembered  propositions — ^no  time 
is  to  be  wasted  on  logical  subtleties,  philo- 
logical niceties,  or  in  the*  "rediscovery" 
of  known  truth  by  the  slow  and  painful 
processes  of  the  laboratory. 

Of  course,  the  idea  and  the  word  dis- 
cipline are  not  wholly  ignored  by  such 
writers.  They  affirm  that  discipline  can 
be  obtained  from  "useful"  as  well  as  from 
"useless"  studies — which  is  true.  They 
assert  that  utility  is  of  more  importance 
than  discipline — which  is  doubtful.  They 
claim  that  all  studies  are  of  equal  educa- 
tional and  disciplinary  value — ^which  is 
patently  false.  And  they  achieve  easy 
victories  over  superstitious  advocates  of 
the  classics  who  attribute  some  talismanic 
virtue  to  the  mere  vocables  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  in  all  such  controversies  the 
main  point  is  missed.  It  would  doubtless 
be  an  absurdity  and  a  serious  impairment 
of  our  national  culture  to  reduce  Greek 
and  Latin  to  the  place  now  held  by  San- 
scrit and  Gothic  in  our  colleges.  And  the 
teachers  of  the  classics  in  defense  of  the 
Sparta  which  has  fallen  to  their  lot  natur- 
ally protest  against  such  a  consummation. 
But  as  citizens  and  intelligent  men  they 
are  far  more  interested  in  the  larger  ques- 


tion of  which  this  is  an  accidental  aspect. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  encyclopaedic 
ideal,  and  the  instruction  of  large  elective 
classes  by  popular  lectures  is  the  abolition 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  under-gradu- 
ate  of  the  very  conception  of  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, or  of  exact,  systematized  and  test- 
ed knowledge.  And,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  new  pedagogy  is  at  hand  to 
tell  him  that  the  pill  of  knowledge  must 
always  be  sugar-coated,  that  voluntary  at- 
tention is  always  preferable  to  involun- 
tary, that  "correlation"  (blessed  name) 
is  achieved  by  fanciful  and  emotional  as 
well  as  by  logical  and  causal  associations, 
that  all  subjects  are  bom  free  and  equal, 
that  we  should  "study  what  we  most  af- 
fect," that  the  child's  will  must  not  be 
broken,  and  the  memorizing  of  facts  and 
competitive  examinations  are  exploded 
medievalisms — ^all  of  which  is  half  true  in 
a  sense,  and  wholly  false  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  will  be  inevitably  understood 
and  applied.  Plato's  saying  "teach  the 
young  through  play,"  as  interpreted  by 
the  disciples  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi, 
is  supposed  to  have  abrogated  the  law 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge. 
That  sturdy  reactionary  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre  provided  a  far  safer  practical  rule 
when  he  said :  "There  are  no  easy  meth- 
ods to  learn  difficult  things.  The  only 
method  is  to  sport  one's  oak,  say  one  is 
not  at  home  and  work."  Nov  the  studies 
which  the  "up-to-date"  under-graduate 
increasingly  elects  are  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  as  Plato  said,  and  only  seem  easy  be- 
cause they  are  taught  by  easy-going 
methods. 

There  are  many  classifications  of  the 
sciences  current  among. philosophers,  but 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  studies  in 
practical  education  is  that  between  those 
in  which  the  students  are  pulled  up  short 
by  definite  tests,  and  either  know  or  don't 
know,  and  know  that  they  don't  know, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
drift  along  in  a  haze  of  half  knowledge  or 
false  conceit  of  knowledge.  The  first  ef- 
fect of  recent  educational  reform  has  been 
to  increase  enormously  the  preponderance 
of  the  second  type  of  studies.  The  aboli- 
tion of  required  classics  has  not  strength- 
ened exact  science  or  mathematics.  It 
has  multiplied  informational  and  disquisi- 
tional lecture-reading  and  essay-writing 
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courses  in  "literature,"  history  and  the 
least  definite  of  the  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ences. The  matter  of  such  courses  may  be 
supremely  interesting  and  modern.  Its 
presentation  may  demand  more  talent  in 
the  instructor  than  the  old-fashioned  reci- 
tation in  classics  and  mathematics.  But 
they  do  not  educate,  they  do  not  discip- 
line. They  do  not  compel  the  student  to 
think  precisely  and  consecutively  within 
definite  limits.  They  are  rarely  under  the 
elective  system  interdependent  and  pro- 
gressive. They  muddle  the  average  mind 
with  cloudy  precipitates  that  fail  to  crys- 
tallise into  solid  acquisition.  They 
are  essentially  information  and  entertain- 
ment— information  such  as  an  encyclo- 
paedia will  furnish,  entertainment  that 
may  as  well  be  obtained  from  a  lyceum 
lecture  or  the  perusal  of  the  magazines. 
They  are  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity; 
but  they  are  that  kind  of  which  Goethe 
says  "All  unconditioned  or  unlimited  ac- 
tivity makes  at  last  bankrupt."  And  the 
end  of  an  education  picked  up  by  brows- 
ing among  the  unlimited  electives  of  a 
modem  university  is  bankruptcy  of  the 
memory  and  the  reasoning  powers. 
Never  was  such  provision  made  for  the 
study  of  history  and  literature  as  today. 
Ever>^  epoch  and  every  minor  poet  has  a 
special  "course,"  and  what  a  hardier 
breed  of  students  took  for  arm  chair  even- 
ing reading  has  become  the  "work"  of 
morning  hours.  But  the  result  is  a 
generation  whose  minds  are  singularly 
wanting  in  true  historical  back-ground 
and  horizon,  and  who  care  for  no 
literature  earlier  than  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Never  has  there  been  so  much 
canvassing  of  large  ethical,  social  and 
economic  ideas,  and  never  have  under- 
graduates been  less  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing a  distinction,  keeping  to  a  point,  de- 
tecting an  equivocation,  or  using  with- 
out abusing  the  vocabulary  of  abstrac- 
tion. They  attempt  the  philosophical, 
economic  or  sociological  interpretation  of 
history  with  no  tested  knowledge  of 
economic  first  principles  or  fundamental 
historical  facts.  They  compare  literatures 
and  formulate  philosophies  of  literary 
criticism,  though  they  could  not  pass  an 
elementary  examination  on  the  facts  of 
any  literature,  and  have  never  read  and 
interpreted  line  by  line  under  cross-ex- 


amination any  text  more  difficult  than  a 
novel  or  a  ballad.  They  are  encouraged 
to  dogmatize  or  sentimentalize  about  the 
difficult  and  equivocal  abstractions  of 
ethics  and  sociology  before  they  have 
submitted  themselves  to  any  severe  train- 
ing in  the  necessary  propaedeutic  discip- 
lines, or  acquired  through  drill  in  simpler 
and  more  exact  subjects  some  concep- 
tion of  the  relations  of  language  to 
thought  and  of  fact  to  generalization. 
And  so  instead  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
true  Socratic  knowledge  able  to  render  an 
account  of  itself,  our  teaching  too  often 
at  the  best  sows  Adonis  gardens  that 
bloom  prettily  for  a  day,  and  at  the  worst 
instead  of  reasoned  opinions  what  Ruskin 
calls  "venomous  herbage  of  wind-blown 
surmise." 

The  signs  of  a  salutary  reaction  are  be- 
ginning to  manifest  themselves  from 
quarters  where  we  might  least  expect 
them — from  Harvard  deans,  and  from 
professors  of  English.  The  evils  we  be- 
lieve are  only  temporary  and  transitional, 
due  to  excess  of  reformatory  zeal  and  the 
exaggeration  of  theories  that  contained  a 
core  of  truth.  I  have  no  educational  nos- 
trum or  panacea  to  propose.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  in- 
telligent public  of  certain  simple  truths  of 
common  sense  which  we  had  forgotten  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  expansion  and  in- 
novation. In  our  eager  contemplation  of 
the  vast  potentialities  of  modern  culture 
we  have  forgotten  that  the  education  of 
the  school  room  by  the  inherent  limita- 
tions of  the  human  mind  is  and  must  re- 
main for  most  of  us  a  narrow  and  partial 
thing.  We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  enormous  multiplication  of  interesting 
and  disconnected  impressions  that  solicit 
the  attention  and  confuse  the  memory  of 
the  modem  youth  make  it  more  and  not 
less  necessary  that  the  school  should  in- 
sist upon  selection,  concentration,  discip- 
line and  drill. 

We  must  renounce  the  superstititon 
that  it  is  possible  or  desirable  or  even  ad- 
missible to  study  in  the  high  school  or 
college  a  little  of  everything  about  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  something. 
We  need  not  reject  the  part  of  truth  in  the 
elective  system  in  order  to  qualify  its  ex- 
aggerations. We  need  not  wait  till  we 
are  all  agreed  upon  one  ideal  prescribed 
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curriculum  for  everybody.  We  need  only 
recognise  that  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
types  of  reasonably  progressive  consecu- 
tive coherent  and  limited  groups  of  stud- 
ies, real  knowledge  in  which  is  to  be  test- 
ed at  the  end  and  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
from  time  to  time,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  parody  ,of  education  whose  only 
principle  is  the  numerical  summation  of 
"credits''  collected  from  the  void  and 
formless  infinite  of  the  knowable  at  the 
student's  caprice.  We  need  not  imi- 
tate the  English  abuse  of  the  com- 
petitive system  in  order  to  perceive 
that  some  form  of  final  examination 
is   the   only   possible   guaranty   of    real 


accomplishment.  We  need  not  pro- 
scribe "sociology"  or  "general  literature" 
or  other  vague  and  ambitious  subjects. 
We  need  only  insist,  as  Plato  did,  that  no 
one  shall  meddle  with  them  without  due 
and  tested  preparation.  We  need  not  af- 
firm that  no  one  can  obtain  the  education 
of  a  gentleman  without  ''wasting"  four 
years  on  non-professional  studies.  But 
we  may  and  must  demand  that  whatever 
time  our  young  men  can  afford  to  devote 
to  general  and  liberal  education  should  be 
as  systematically  and  strenuously  em- 
ployed as  the  years  spent  in  technical  or 
professional  training. 

Paul  Shorev. 
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BLACKMAR'S  SOCIOLOGY.* 

The  production  of  a  satisfactory  text  book 
on  sociology  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  this  subject 
to  scientific  rank,  and  however  great  may  have 
been  its  advance  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  general  consensus  of  opinion 
prevails  as  yet  with  regard  to  a  large  body  of 
its  principles.  An  educational  writer  on  one 
of  the  more  exact  sciences,  chemistry  or 
physics  for  example,  has  to  deal  with  a  rela- 
tively well  defined  and  coherent  mass  of  mate- 
rials. His  task  is  chiefly  one  of  compression, 
arrangement  and  illustration.  In  sociology 
the  difficulty  is  immensely  greater;  the  field  is 
well  nigh  boundless  and  in  part  unbounded, 
while  in  addition  to  the  purely  pedagogical 
side  of  the  work  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
rejection,  reconstruction,  and  reconciliation  of 
diverse  weak  and  clashing  elements  of  the  "be- 
coming science."  Otherwise  a  hopeless  and 
confusing  eclecticism  will   result. 

Without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  above 
mentio'^ed  difficulties  no  fair  judgment  of  any 
performance  in  this  field  is  possible.  More- 
over, the  number  of  general  sociological  text- 
books is  extremely  limited.  With  only  one 
exception  of  importance  the  few  that  have  ap- 
peared in  English  prior  to  Mr.  Blackmar's 
Elements  are  in  the  nature  of  popularisations 
by  great  leaders  and  theorists  of  doctrines 
which  they  had  previously  set  forth  at  im- 
possible length  in  treatises  bristling  with  tech- 
nicalities. As  controversialists  these  writers 
necessarily  presented  rather  one-sided  views 
of  many  questions — a  defect  of  particularly 
grave  character  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science.  The  one  exception  referred  to  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Fairbanks*  Introduction   to  Sociology 

•The  Elements  of  Sociology.  By  Frank  W.  Black- 
mar.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  (Citi- 
zen's Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  ana  Sociology). 
454  pp. 


(Scribners,  ist  ed.  1896;  3rd  ed.  1903),  with 
which  the  work  before  us  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Blackmar 
has  made  effective  use  of  the  new  sources  of 
material  and  new  developments  of  theory  that 
have  become  available  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks'  book.  He  has  also  introduced 
a  series  of  chapters  on  Social  Pathology 
(Bk.  V),  dealing  with  The  Nature  of  Social 
Pathology,  Charities  and  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Poverty,  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  Crime 
and  Its  Punishment,  Social  Degeneration,  and 
The  Public  Administration  of  Charitable  and 
Correctional  Affairs.  This  is  distinctly  the 
best  portion  of  his  work.  Of  course  ex- 
igencies of  space  require  Mr.  Blackmar  to  deal 
briefly  with  these  questions,  but  he  has  not 
been  too  brief.  The  general  result  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  wisdom  of  his  attempt  to 
handle  these  topics  succinctly  and  sys- 
tematically in  subordination  to  the  broader 
subject  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Book  VI,  on 
Methods  of  Social  Investigation,  is  another 
new  feature  that  teachers  will  welcome  most 
heartily,  although  it  might  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  an  extended  list  of  topics  suit- 
able for  investigation  by  students.  The  two 
chapters  on  the  history  of  sociology  are  also 
useful,  but  rather  too  condensed  for  class-room 
purposes. 

While  possessing  these  distinct  advantages, 
Mr.  Blackmar 's  text  is  inferior  to  Mr.  Fair- 
banks* earlier  work  in  precision  of  statement 
and  arrangement  of  materials.  Vague  phrases, 
such  as  "the  old  regime,"  "little  by  little," 
"gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,"  "there 
came  a  time,"  and  others  of  similar  character, 
are  more  in  evidence  than  seems  warrantable 
even  after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  sociological 
study.  Moreover,  many  pages  of  Mr.  Black- 
mar's  book  are  marred  by  English  not  merely 
faulty,  but  incorrigibly  and  persistently  so  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  sense  may  be  recovered 
only  with  difficulty.  Certain  topics,  as  e.  g,y 
moral  and  aesthetic  activities,  including  the 
social  effects  of  music  (p.  80),  luxury  (p.  162), 
and  speculation  (p.  174),  are  dealt  with  per- 
haps a^  fully  as  their  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  allows,  but  art  critics  and  econ- 
omists will  hardly  find  Mr.  Blackmar's  dis- 
cussion adequate.  Remembering  the  general 
recognition  by  sociologists  of  the  relativity  of 
various  religious  beliefs  to  the  general  social 
conditions  of  which  they  form  a  part,  the  ref- 
erence on  p.  166  to  the  '"hydra  of  paganism" 
seems  rather  unfortunate.  On  the  wholci  how- 
ever, Mr.  Blackmar's  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  social  progress  and  the  possibilities 
of  successful  social  reform  seems  very  careful 
and  well  balanced.  One  exception  might  be 
made  as  regards  the  following  suggestions  for 
limitations  upon  the  right  to  contract  marriage : 

"That  no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  marry 
who  have  not  sound  minds,  thus  excluding  the 
insane  and  the  imbecile;  that  persons  shall 
have  health  certificates  stating  that  they  are 
not  afflicted  with  certain  hereditary  diseases; 
that  persons  shall  not  receive  marriage  certifi- 
cates who  have  not  attended  certain  courses 
of  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  the 
lectures  being  provided  for  in  each  county  by 
the  properly  constituted  authorities,  either  in 
regular  or  special  evening  schools ;  that  persons 
having  no  assurance  of  means  of  support  shall 
not  be  granted  marriage  certificates;  and  that 
a  system  of  registration  be  kept  in  every 
county  in  which  all  residents  shall  be  reg- 
istered, said  registration  including  statistics 
of  age,  birth,  occupation,  ancestry,  etc." 

Were  it  not  for  the  "kings-ex"  which  Mr. 
Blackmar  uses  in  referring  to  these  sugges- 
tions as  an  **ideal  system  which  might  be 
gradually  approximated,"  and  his  careful  codi- 
cil, "if  they  could  be  satisfactorily  enforced," 
one  might  be  tempted  to  criticise  his  fourth 
point  rather  severely  and  possibly  to  smile  over 
the  third. 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 

A -HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  AND  RO- 
MAN SCULPTURE.* 

The  title  page  of  this  book  informs  us  that 
the  w^ork  was  prepared  as  a  companion  to  a 
collection  of  reproductions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  known  as  the  University 
Prints.  These  consist  of  five  hundred  plates 
which,  with  the  forty-five  supplementary  text 
illustrations,  give  the  most  important  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author  intended  to  make  his  book  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  monu- 
ments which  would  be  of  service  either  in  a 
museum,  in  the  presence  of  the  monuments 
themselves,  or  when  the  student  is  limited  to 
pictorial  reproductions.  This  object  has  cer- 
tainly been  attained,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
write  that  the  book  is  what  its  title  declares, 
a  handbook,    and   not    an    elaborate    treatise 

*A  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By 
Edmund  von  Mach.  Boston:  Bureau  of  University 
TiareL 


which  would  ue  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  the  student  and  traveller.     The  general 
plan  of  the  book  is  that  of  Helbig's  Guide  to 
the    Collections    of    Classical    AntiqHtties    in 
Rome,  for  the  material  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  plates,  which 
are    given    in    numerical  order,  so    that    the 
reader  has   somewhat  the  sensation  of  being 
conducted  through  a  gallery  of  sculpture  and 
of  enjoying  a  peripatetic  lecture  as  he  studies 
the  illustrations  in  their  appropriate  classifica- 
tion.    These  brief  essays,  varying  from  a  half 
to  seven  pages  in  length,  are  introduced  by 
outline   descriptions  of  the  monuments,   with 
details  as  to  their  prominence,   present   loca- 
tion, and  the  bibliography.     So  much  for  the 
general  plan.    The  book  is  arranged  in  eleven 
parts,  which  are  groupings  determined  by  the 
historical   development  of  Greek  and   Roman 
art.     Thus   the  first  part  is  assigned   to  the 
Mycenean  age,   the   second   to  archaic   sculp- 
ture, then  follow   the  transitional  period,  the 
fifth  century,  the  fourth  century,  the  Hellen- 
istic period  and  Graeco-Roman  sculpture.     In 
the  remaining  five  parts  we  have  a  treatment  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  national  sculpture,  and 
brief   chapters    on   has    reliefs,    portraits   and 
heads.     The   book   closes   with   a   useful   ap- 
pendix,   containing    an    enumeration    of    the 
plates  according  to  number  and  place,  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  important  artists  and  a  full  bibli- 
ography.    The  impression  made  by  the  book 
is    satisfactory,    and    it    will    undoubtedly    be 
of    service,     especially    to     the    beginner     in 
the  study  of  classic  art.     The  advanced  stu- 
dent may  think  it  unnecessary  to  define  akro- 
teria,  herm,  and   to  differentiate  archaic  and 
archaistic,    but    such    information    is    useful 
in    a    book    of    this    kind.      Mr.    yon    Mach 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  there  is  a  pleasing  independence  of  view, 
although  the  influence  of  the  great  teachers  is 
plainly   seen.     Among  these    Professor   Furt- 
wangler    holds    an    important    place,  and  his 
theories  have  been  quite  generally  accepted  by 
the   author.     Friends   of   Roman   art,    whose 
number  has  been  increasing  of  late,  will  not 
sympathise  with   Mr.   von   Mach's  entire  dis- 
approval of  Wickhoff's  views.    In  fact,  Roman 
art,  both  in  space  and  general  treatment,  fares 
very  poorly  in  this  book.     It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  frontispiece  is  one  of 
the  beautiful  reliefs    of    the    Ara  Pacis,  rec- 
ognised as  the  work  of  these  despised  Roman 
artists  of  whom  it  is  said    that  "in    spite    of 
their  technical  skill,  when  it  came  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles  they  stood  where  the  first 
Greeks   had   stood."     Before   writing  his  de- 
scription of  this  famous  altar    (p.  372),  our 
author  should  have  looked  over  recent  litera- 
ture  on    the  subject,  for    he    seems  to  be  ig- 
norant of   the   excavations   of    1904,   and   his 
statements  are  therefore  incorrect  and  incom- 
plete.    There  are  a  number  of  typographical 
errors,  such  as  "nobility"  for  "mobility,"  p.  29; 
"Virinal"  for  "Quirinal,"  p.  118;  "Noticie"  for 
"Notizie,"  p.   214;  "inscrptions"  for  "inscrip- 
tions."   The  following  mistakes  are  unpardon- 
able—"Hadrian's  Villa  on  the  Tiber,"   which 
is  evidently  an  ignorant  modification  of  Hel- 
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big's  "Hadrian's  Tiburtine  Villa;"  the  "Con- 
quest of  Campagna"  for  "Conquest  of  Cam- 
pania," and  finally  the  misspeling  of  "Bon  com- 
pagni"— given  persistently  "Boncampagni ;" 
of  "Aigisthos"  as  "Aigistheus,"  "Mausoleion" 
as  "MaussoUeion"  and  "Mausolos"  as 
"Maussollos."  The  Greek  orthography  has 
been  followed  quite  consistently,  but  why  Mr. 
von  Mach  should  write  "papyros"  and  "dis- 
cus" it  is  difficult  to  say. 

James  C.  Egbert. 

LINDSAY'S  PLAUTUS.* 

This  critical  edition  of  Plautus,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Scriptorum  Classicorum  BTbliotheca 
Oxoniensis,  is  a  companion  to  those  of  Gotz  and 
Scholl  and  of  Leo,  and  is  easily  the  superior  of 
either  of  these  in  typography  and  in  general 
attractiveness.  The  critical  apparatus  is  called 
brief,  but  it  is  quite  adequate,  giving  as  it  does 
not  only  the  important  variant  readings,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  conjectures,  while  it  is 
superior  both  to  the  edition  of  Gotz  and 
Scholl  and  that  of  Leo  in  recording  differences 
in  orthography.  The  list  of  sigla,  or  desig- 
nations of  the  manuscripts,  is  considerably 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  previous  editions 
in  the  way  of  giving  the  readings  of  the  arche- 
types of  the  various  Palatine  codices,  as  well 
as  of  the  proarchetype  of  the  family  as  a  whole. 
In  this  way  the  relations  of  the  various  manu- 
scripts to  one  another  are  made  very  clear. 

The  text  is  less  conservative  than  that  of  the 
final  edition  of  Gotz  and  Scholl,  who  have 
practically  banished  conjectures,  but  somewhat 
more  so  than  that  of  Leo.  On  the  whole,  the 
editor  seems  to  have  shown  excellent  judgment 
in  this  respect.  The  number  of  passages 
branded  as  hopelessly  corrupt  is  gratifyingly 
small,  quite  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  a  really  critical  edition.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  work  of  the  editor  in  other 
fields,  questions  of  orthography  receive  careful 
consideration,  and  in  this  respect  the  edition 
marks  an  advance  on  its  predecessors.  His 
own  conjectures  Professor  Lindsay  has  often 
confined  to  his  critical  apparatus,  although  in 
some  cases  he  admits  them  into  his  text.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  principle  is  followed  here, 
for  some  of  the  former  are  as  good  as  some 
of  the  latter.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
in  such  editions,  and  in  editions  of  Plautus  in 

♦T.  Macci  Plauti  C'omoedife.  Recoenovit  brevique 
adnotattone  critica  instruxit  W.  M.  Lindsay,  in  Uni- 
versitate  Andriana  Litterarum  Humaniorum  Profes- 
sor. Tomua  I,  Amphitruo — Mercator;  Tomiis  II,  Miles 
Gloriosus— Vidularia,  Fragmenta.  Oxonii  ,  e  Typo- 
gapheo  Clarendoniano,  Londini  et  Novi  Eboraciapud 
Henricum  Prowde. 


general,  the  metrical  ictus  is  not  marked  in  the 
text,  except  where  some  peculiarity  is  noted, 
such  as  hiatus,  archaic  quantity,  and  the  like. 
This  improves  the  appearance  of  the  page,  and 
for  those  who  would  use  such  an  edition  as  this 
has  no  disadvantage,  especially  since  full  met- 
rical tables  appear  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
In  these  there  are  many  evidences  of  inde- 
pendent work,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  more 
complicated  metrical  schemes  have  been  con- 
siderably simplified. 

The  work  throughout  shows  the  hand  of  the 
well-trained,  independent  scholar,  and  while 
one  may  sometimes  differ  with  his  conclusions, 
one  must  always  recognise  that  they  are  based 
on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  author 
from  every  side,  as  well  as  with  the  language 
and  versification  of  early  Latin  in  general. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

MASTERPIECES  AND  HISTORY* 

A  month  ago  I  had  the  chance  to  make  in 
these  columns  some  remarks  on  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  study  of  English 
Literature.  The  chief  thing  then  noted  was  the 
difference  between  the  official  method  (as  we 
may  call  it)  of  studying  a  number  of  master- 
pieces, and  the  old  method,  now  revived,  of 
studying  a  history  full  of  (objurgated)  names 
and  dates.  At  the  time  of  writing  that  article 
I  had  not  seen  the  recent  book  by  Professor 
Gayley  and  Mr.  Young,  although  it  had  been 
already  issued.  But  as  it  offers  some  inter- 
esting points  for  mention  it  may  be  taken  up 
now. 

This  book  includes  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  the  poetical  masterpieces  of 
the  College  Entrance  Requirements  with  some 
others,  historical  introductions  to  them,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  history  of  English  poetry,  and 
notes  to  the  selections.  Everything  may  be 
readily  pronounced  excellent:  many  of  the 
ideas  stated  or  implied  are  debatable  (as 
will  appear)  but  everything  is  well  and  care- 
fully done.  It  is  a  book  that  any  student  of 
literature  will  find  useful. 

As  may  have  been  inferred,  the  book  seeks 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  both  the  methods 
noted  above.  Professor  Gayley  is  quite  clear 
that  neither  method  alone  will  do.  He  speaks 
of  the  official  method  when  he  comments  on 
students  who  "displayed  commendable  fa- 
miliarity with  The  Ancient  Mariner,  or  Ly- 
cidas,  the  Elefiy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  or 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  but  had  not  the  vaguest 
idea  of  the  lives  or  periods  of  the  respective 
authors.  Burns.  Wordsworth,  Milton,  Pope, 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser  might  all  have  been 
contemporaries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  for  all  the  rising  generation 
cared."     He  speaks  of  the  study  of  literary 

•Thee  Principles  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry. 
With  Representative  Masterpieces  ana  Notes  by 
Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  Clement  C.  Young.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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history  when  he  says :  "But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  text-book  information  about  authors 
or  masterpieces,  if  unaccompanied  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  themselves,  is  worth 
little  to  the  learner." 

This  work  obviously  seeks  to  combine  the 
two  methods  and  get  the  advantages  of  both. 
In  this  effort  I  cannot  think  it  successful.  It 
does  something;  its  chronological  tables  and 
its  introductions  and  historical  summaries  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  pupil  it  teaches  who 
has  the  time  to  gain  something  of  an  idea  of 
the  historical  continuity  of  English  poetry. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  the  average  class 
will  learn  very  much  of  the  matter:  if  the 
student  is  dealing  with  a  masterpiece  in  the 
manner  advised  in  the  preface  he  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  be  able  to  spend  much  time  in  the  his- 
torical material.  Even  if  he  were  able,  how- 
ever, the  historical  introductions  and  sum- 
maries are  on  such  a  scale  that  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  connect  them  with  the  character  of 
the  masterpiece.  For  example  only  the  best 
teachers  will  be  able  to  bring  out  the  character 
of  the  versification  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
from  the  instructions  given  on  p.  iii  and  in 
the  introduction.  And  yet  that  is  the  chief 
thing  in  the  historical  position  of  the  poem,  so 
far  as  form  is  concerned.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
difficult  task  to  co-ordinate  the  history  of  liter- 
ature and  literary  form  in  such  a  way  that  the 
average  pupil  will  understand  much  about  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  though  difficult,  this 
is  as  good  an  attempt  as  can  be  made.  It  is 
however  not  worth  while  to  try  to  connect  the 
two :  it  is  convenient,  perhaps,  to  have  them  in 
one  volume,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  study  of 
masterpieces  and  the  study  of  literary  history 
apart.  Professor  Gayley  speaks  with  scorn  of 
"names  and  dates"  but  he  feels  himself  that 
there  would  be  "an  imputation  of  ignorance" 
on  one  who  had  not  read  something  of  The 
Faerie  Queene  or  Childe  Harold.  That  is  a 
great  reason  for  studying  names  and  dates: 
people  are  supposed  to  know  something  of 
literary  history  as  of  history  in  general.  Pro- 
fessor Gayley  also  speaks  with  scorn  of  the 
idea  that  Pope  and  Chaucer  (for  instance) 
should  be  contemporaries.     But  really,  except 


for  dates  and  facts,  this  book  does  not  show 
wherein  they  are  not  contemporaries,  docs  not 
show  the  spirit  of  each  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  time. 

The  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  historical 
element  in  any  given  work  of  literature  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated,  so  far  as  younger 
students  are  concerned.  It  is  really  no  great 
harm  if  a  boy  or  girl  does  not  know  that  The 
Faerie  Queene  and  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes 
Were  not  contemporary,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  poetry.  From  the  standpoint  of 
literary  history  it  is  important,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  older  student  it  is  important 
But  if  the  student  knows  and  likes  a  score  of 
good  things  and  also  knows  the  general  course 
of  the  history  of  English  Literature  one  may 
be  content  with  him  if  he  have  no  great  idea 
of  the  connection  of  the  two.  They  are  much 
easier  to  teach  well  separately. 

In  other  points,  some  unimportant,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Gayley.  For  instance,  his  view 
that  the  pupil  should  first  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  "poetry  of  the  people"  and  then  with 
literary  poetry.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  the  subject  matter  is  the  true  criterion 
with  the  child:  it  may  be  popular  poetry  or 
literary  poetry;  if  the  subject  be  good  and  the 
form  not  obscure,  it  will  do.  Mr.  Young's 
view  that  the  notes  should  not  tell  the  student 
what  he  can  find  out  for  himself,  may  also  be 
contested  on  the  ground  that  this  book  is 
meant  to  give  training  in  poetry  and  not  mental 
discipline.  It  makes  poetry  tedious  to  have  to 
look  up  every  allusion. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  introduction  but 
it  begins  with  a  statement  so  astounding  that 
it  would  be  impossible.  "Art  exists  because 
nature  so  often  is  not  perfect,  and  because 
when  she  does  seem  to  be  perfect  .  .  .  she 
is  limited  to  the  place  and  the  time  and  the 
witness,"  and  later  "Art  helps  man  and  nature 
out."  I  hope  that  no  single  school  boy  or  girl 
will  understand  the  introduction  well  enough 
to  become  the  prig  that  seems  the  necessary 
outcome  of  this  mistaken  opinion.  Fortun- 
ately a  minor  part  only  of  the  introduction  is 
taken  up  with  general  aesthetic  theory :  the  rest 
is  an  exposition  of  the  details  of  poetic  form 
which  will  be  very  useful. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
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COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  TEXTS 

With  the  extensive  introduction  of  com- 
mercial courses  into  high  schools  as  well  as  the 
multiplication  of  commercial  schools,  the 
supply  of  text  books  keeps  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. While  there  is  much  left  to  be  desired 
m  these  texts,  each  successive  lot  evidences 
some  advance  based  upon  experience  or  upon 
a  growing  recognition  of  educational  principles. 
Several  recent  issues  have  come  to  the  desk. 
Commercial  Correspondence*  by  A.  G.  Beld- 
ing.  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  re- 

'Amcrican  Book   Company. 


centlv  established  High  School  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  City.  Words,  Their  Spelling, 
Pronunciation,  Definition  and  Application,^  by 
R.  P.  So  Relle  and  C.  W.  Kitt,  is  a  spelling 
book,  which  combines  some  excellent  modern 
features  with  an  arrangement  which  reminds 
one  of  the  spellers  of  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  Gregg  S horthand, t  hy  J.  R.  Gregg,  is  a 
new  text  in  a  comparatively  new  system  of 
shorthand,  the  popularity  of  which  depends 
upon  its  use  of  the  word  rather  than  an  ana- 
lytical method. 

tThe  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
tThc  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching*  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  by  Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan, 
President  of  Franklin  College.  In  a  very  prac- 
tical and  imtechnical  way  it  treats  of  certain 
fundamentals  of  psychology  in  their  relation  to 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  the  physical 
basis  of  mental  life,  habit,  memory,  interest 
and  attention,  are  treated  in  very  concrete 
terms,  with  little  use  of  scientific  technology 
but  with  many  practical  observations  and  ap- 
plications. While  it  is  not  a  volume  that  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  student, 
it  will  be  of  practical  assistance  to  the  teacher 
struggling  somewhat  hopelessly  with  a  more 
technical  treatise.  And  for  these  latter  it  is 
designed. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Two  additions  are  made  this  month  to  the 
series  of  edited  English  classics  required  for 
entrance  to  college.  To  the  Gateway  Series,^ 
edited  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  is  added  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Julius 
C<£sar.  From  both  the  series  and  the  volume 
editors,  one  might  expect  an  edition  superior 
to  the  average  of  these  editions.  In  this  ex- 
pectation one  is  not  disappointed.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  series  is  a  guarantee  of  value. 
The  text  is  treated  as  a  piece  of  literature  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed  and  not  as  a  specimen  to  be 
dissected  and  analyzed.  The  introductory 
biography  and  exposition  are  singularly  clear, 
helpful  and  to  the  point.  They  give  the  un- 
trained and  little-read  student  just  the  bio- 
graphical material  which  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  play,  and  indicate  in  a  concise  and 
brilliant  way  those  characteristics  of  the 
dramatic  and  literary  genius  of  Shakespeare 
which  are  necessary  for  an  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  the  work. 
In  fact  the  introduction  compares  to  the 
usual  stereotyped  one  as  does  the  tragedy  of 
the  master  to  the  earlier  chronicles,  which 
gave  a  succession  of  events  or  scenes  with 
no  logical  connection  and  no  discrimina- 
tion in  emphasis.  The  division  of  the  notes 
into  those  essential  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
word  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  those  that  are  explanatory  of  allusions, 
etc.,  and  given  in  an  appendix,  is  a  valuable 
discrimination. 

Ginn  and  Company  have  issued  an  edition  of 
Thackeray's  History  of  Henry  Esmond  in 
their  series  of  Standard  English  Classics.  The 
serviceable  and  scholarly  introduction  and 
notes  are  by  Hamilton  Byron  Moore  of  the 
Male  High  School,  Louisville.  The  text  fol- 
lows the  Dent  Edition. 

GREEK  PROSEt 

Pages  9-52  contain  a  summary  of  Greek 
grammar,  with  references  to  four  Greek  gram- 

•  Silver.   Burdett  &  Co..  New  York, 
t American  Book  Comi)any,  New  York, 
t  Greek   Prose   Composition,   for   use   in   schools,  by 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  American  Book  Co. 


mars  published  in  this  country.  One  hundred 
exercises  follow  for  translation  into  Greek. 
Then  comes  an  English-Greek  vocabulary.  In 
general  several  exercises  of  short  detached 
sentences  for  oral  translation  are  followed  by 
a  connected  paragraph  for  written  translation; 
all  the  sentences  are  based  on  Xenophon^ 
Anabasis  I,  Chapters  i-viii.  This  plan  of  bas- 
ing the  sentences  on  a  classic  text,  at  least  as 
applied  in  this  book,  makes  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  syntax  and  orderly  progression 
of  knowledge  of  syntax  impossible.  Further, 
if  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  pupil  study  his 
Greek  text  intensively,  in  order  to  derive  there- 
from the  needed  syntax  and  vocabulary,  why 
should  an  English-Greek  vocabulary  be  in- 
serted? Being  human  he  will  resort  to  that 
rather  than  to  the  text. 

MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

A  decade  ago  the  teacher  of  this  portion  of 
history  in  the  high  school  must  perforce  use 
one  text.  The  choice  that  the  college  teacher 
had  was  not  much  broader.  Excellent  peda- 
gogical arrangement  was  the  only  merit  of  the 
secondary  text,  and  a  scholarly  massing  of 
facts  the  chief  merit  of  those  used  in  the  col- 
leges. Within  the  past  decade  numerous  texts 
adapted  to  both  college  and  high-school  use 
have  been  produced  by  the  occupants  of  chairs 
in  mediaeval  or  modern  histories  in  our  uni- 
versities. All  of  these  texts  possess  the  neces- 
sary scholarship,  with  the  material  tested  by 
the  results  of  modern  criticism  and  embodying^ 
its  results,  together  with  such  an  arrangement 
and  interpretation  of  the  material  as  will  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  the  teaching  process 
of  the  class  room.  The  most  recent  of  these 
volumes  {A  History  of  Mediceval  and  Modern 
Europe*)  is  by  Professor  Henry  E.  Bourne  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  This  volume 
possesses  the  essential  requisites  of  the  small 
class  of  books  mentioned.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  compass  in  one  brief  volume  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  beginning  with  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Teutons,  and  closing  with  the 
the  Spanish  wars.  The  means  adopted  for 
latest  stages  of  those  conquests,  the  Boer  and 
solving  this  problem  form  the  most  striking 
merits  of  this  text.  A  multitude  of  details, 
often  considered  essential,  are  sacrificed;  his- 
toric movements,  rather  than  individuals  and 
events  are  emphasised ;  the  unity  of  the  various 
periods  is  preserved ;  and  in  the  modern  period, 
instead  of  tracing  separately  the  histories  of 
the  nations,  the  unity  of  the  various  periods, 
such  as  the  Enlightenment,  the  period  of  wars 
in  colonial  empires,  and  the  revolution  of  1848, 
offers  the  central  ideas  of  the  respective 
chapters. 

No  single  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  has  been  more  effective 
than  that  respecting  the  division  of  study 
of  history  at  about  800  A.  D.  and  the 
treatment  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  as 
a  unity  in  one  course.  Several  most  excellent 
texts  upon  this  period  have  been  noted  recent- 
ly. To  the  series  entitled.  Essentials  in  History 

'Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1905. 
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edited  by  Professor  Hart,  is  now  added  a  vol- 
ume on  the  Medupval  and  Modern  Period*  by 
Professor  Harding  of  Indiana  University.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  volume  is  indicated  by 
the  title.  It  deals  with  fundamental  move- 
ments, periods  and  institutions ;  gathers  around 
this  in  subordinate  relation  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails and  omits  a  great  variety  of  incidents 
that  cumbered  the  pages  of  the  earlier  type  of 
text  books.  Especially  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  volume  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  get 
at  the  mind  of  men  and  to  portray  domi- 
nant motives  as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  mediaeval 
history. 

In  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to  classify 
the  materials  of  modem  history,  whether  by 
tracing  successively  the  development  of  sev- 
eral nations  or  by  treating  them  all  under  gen- 
eral movements  possessing  only  slightly 
different  characteristics  in  each  country,  Pro- 
fessor Harding  follows  the  former.  Thus  It- 
Uy,  France,  Germany  and  England  in  turn 
ve  taken  as  the  central  stage  in  the  drama  o! 
history.  In  a  supplementary  way  general 
movements  serve  as  a  basis  for  treatment  also. 
Each  method  has  its  advantages  and  its  diffi- 
culties. Few  pedagogical  aids  or  suggestions  are 
given.  The  bibliographies  are  excellent, — help- 
*Aiiierican  Book  Company,  New  York. 


ful  to  the  pupil  rather  than  exhaustive.  Per- 
haps no  single  feature  of  the  text  will  appeal 
more  effectively  to  the  pupil  than  the  refer- 
ences to  illustrative  material  in  fiction  or 
juvenile  literature  in  connection  with  the 
bibliography  of  each  chapter. 


SCHOOL  TALKS 


Under  the  title  Old  Tales  and  Modern 
Ideals*  J.  H.  Phillips  of  the  Birmingham  pub- 
lic schools,  issues  a  volume  of  brief  addresses 
or  talks  delivered  to  high  school  students. 
While  the  publishers  express  the  hope  that 
the  volume  may  find  use  as  a  text,  it  is  proba- 
bly because  a  publisher  has  such  a  lurking 
hope  with  regard  to  every  book  issued.  The 
talks  are  suggestive  and  no  doubt  helpful,  or 
even  inspiring,  as  delivered.  But  as  there  is 
no  continuity  of  thought,  no  unusual  literary 
merit  as  essays,  and  no  relation  to  any  particu- 
lar subject  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  they 
could  be  used  as  texts.  Their  chief  value  jvill 
be  in  their  suggestiveness  to  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal concern mg  that  very  difficult  problem  of 
"morning  exercises." 

•Silver,   Burdett   &   Co.,   New   York. 
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THB  ARTIST'S  WAY  OP  WORKING.  By  Russell 
Stursris,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    1905.    $15.00  net. 

A  Study  of  the  Artisfs  Way  of  Working 
in  the  Various  Handicrafts  and  Arts  of  De- 
sign, is  the  full  title  of  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has  pre- 
pared for  an  interested  and  curious  public. 
In  the  preface  the  author  thus  speaks  of  his 
purpose:  *'It  is  an  explanatory  book  which  is 
here  o£fered  to  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  history 
of  art  in  any  sense;  it  is  a  treatise  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  artist  conceptions  are 
formed  and  take  visible  shape." 

In  this  age  of  increasing  wealth,  when  ama- 
teurs in  the  fine  arts  are  cropping  up  every- 
where, a  book  of  this  character  should  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  Garnered  here  will  be 
found  the  result  of  a  lifetime's  love  and  study 
of  the  various  mediums  in  which  the  fine  arts 
take  expression.  Of  the  very  numerous  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  book,  Mr.  Sturgis  shows 
the  pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  in  the  fitness 
of  the  material  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
touches  a  wide  range  of  substances  that  have 
been  impressed  into  the  service  of  beauty  and 
art.  He  carefully  draws  the  line  when  in- 
stances occur  where  mechanical  contrivances 
have  done  the  work  which  might  be  regarded 
by  the  uninitiated  as  possessing  an  element 
of  art,  showing  where  industry  and  a  mechani- 
cal skill  only  had  produced  the  object,  and 
giving  the  reasons  for  its  differentiation  from 
direct  art-inspired  work.  To  find  these  distinc- 
tions clearly  stated  will  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  amateur ;  and  this  work  will  be  use- 
ful in  the  measure  that  these  differences  are 
well  founded  and  not  too  finely  drawn.  It  is 
on  this  side  that  the  reader  will  find  the  book 
highly  suggestive;  to  the  mind  alert  to  objects 
of  beauty  in  the  multiplicity  of  natural  prod- 
ucts which  yield  themselves  to  forms  of  art, 
there  is  still  a  controlling  genius  which  says, 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  It 
is  this  kind  of  mentor  which  books  of  this 
character  tend  to  develop ;  and  to  find  so  much 
information  concerning  the  ways  and  methods 
of  different  crafts,  and  the  uses  of  materials, 
natural  and  those  of  composition,  given  be- 
tween the  covers  of  two  volumes  only,  when 
ordinarily  it  would  require  the  delving  into 
innumerable  special  treatises,  is  a  distinct  ad- 


vantage to  the  curious  and  inquiring  student 
or  reader. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  work  has  a  more  in- 
timate value,  indeed,  than  that  suggested  by  the 
above,  for.  to  quote  ag^in  the  writer's  preface : 
"There  are  no  authorities  which  can  be  cited 
as  having  aided  the  author  in  preparing  the 
present  work,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  compila- 
tion. The  author's  only  authorities  are  the 
pieces  themselves.  No  statement  is  made  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  certain  or  prob- 
able method  of  production  of  any  work  of  art 
without  the  immediate  consideration  of  a  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  that  art.  There  is  no 
mention  of  ceramic  painting  except  as  made  in 
the  presence  of  valuable  pieces,  showing  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  best  decoration;  arid 
in  like  manner,  no  mention  of  a  piece  of  carv- 
ing that  was  not  held  in  the  hand  at  the 
moment  of  composing  the  passage;  no  word 
about  the  essential  nature  of  expressional 
sculpture  except  after  close  consideration  of 
the  full  statement  made  by  the  sculpture  it- 
self, of  its  own  nature  and  origin. 

"The  undertaking  of  such  work  implies, 
therefore,  a  lifetime  of  familiarity  with  fine 
art  in  nearly  all  its  forms,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  stages  of  intellectual  development;  and  in 
most  cases  a  knowledge  also  of  the  processes 
employed,  a  familiarity  in  watching  the  work 
going  on,  if  not  in  practising  it.  Such  experi- 
ence comes  more  easily  to  an  architect  en- 
gaged in  decorative  work  than  to  most  other 
persons ;  but  a  lifelong  habit  of  making  notes, 
mental  or  other,  has  something  to  do  with  de- 
veloping power  of  observation  and  a  retentive 
memory  of  such  things." 

One's  interest,  then,  in  many  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  world,  and  those  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  created  for  his  use  and 
convenience,  is  stimulated  by  reading  this  per- 
sonal description  of  the  variety  of  beauty  that 
man's  genius  has  impressed  upon  them.  It 
is  delightful,  for  instance,  to  follow  the  mak- 
ing of  various  forms  of  pottery  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  on  Ceramic  Art. 

Doubtless  the  author  has  his  preferences  in 
the  crafts,  and  from  the  sympathetic  way  in 
which  he  writes  upon  pottery,  from  its  earliest 
discovered  examples  to  the  latest  specimens 
of  French  Faience,  this  is  one  of  the  painted 
plastic  arts  that  particularly  appeals  to  him; 
but  when  this  is  said,  we  are  reminded  that 
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eaamelling  on  glass  and  metal,  surface  enamels, 
cloisonne  enamels  and  coloured  glass  for 
windows  are  topics  on  which  he  speaks  with 
unction  in  his  chapter  on  The  Vitreous  Art 

The  subjects  are  multitudinous,  indeed, 
which  Mr.  Sturgis  treats,  and  it  seems  invid- 
ious almost  to  claim  a  superiority  of  handling 
of  one  over  the  other — ^to  name  even  the  titles 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space. 

Such  a  presentation  of  the  ways  and 
methods  of  the  different  arts  and  crafts  can- 
not but  stimtdate  an  interest  in,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of,  those  objects  that  are  so  often 
met  with  in  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
the  sumptuous  homes  of  the  present.  In  this 
way  one  has  frequent  opportunity  to  study 
many  of  these  art  productions,  to  note  supe- 


rior or  inferior  specimens,  and  to  see  for  him- 
self how  different  materials  lend  themselves 
to  the  artists'  thought,  and  yield  more  or  less 
facilely  to  artistic  manipulation.  How  some, 
more  readily  than  others,  encourage  that 
fluency  of  workmanship  which  tends  to  create 
beauty  without  too  great  an  interference  of 
the  medium  of  expression.  And  it  may  be 
possible  to  deduce  from  this  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  arts  is  practised  through  mediums 
least  recalcitrant,  those  which  interpose  least 
resistance  between  the  artist's  thought  and  his 
immediate,  spontaneous  and  vehement  expres- 
sion of  it;  and  which  still  will  permit  and  ad- 
mit of  the  greatest  deliberation  in  handling, 
namely,  clay  and  pigment — Sculpture  and 
Painting. 

Frank  Fowler. 
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HANA,  A  DAUGHTER  OF  JAPAN.  By  Gensai 
Mnrai.  Illustrated.  Tokio  Hochi  Shimbum  ;  The 
Gnarantee  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Novels  of  Japan  are  not  uncommon,  but 
Japanese  novels  in  English  guise  are  rare. 
It  wouM  seem,  at  first  blush,  that  we  should  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Unkichi  Kawai  for  his  trans- 
lation of  Gensai  Murai's  Hana,  a  Daughter  of 
Japan.  The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost  liv- 
ing novelists  of  Japan.  A  descendant  of  the 
old  samurai,  he  rightly  inherits  the  chivalry, 
which  has  proved  so  signally  victorious  in  the 
war  just  ended,  while  his  own  worth  has  been 
proved  by  a  life  whose  success  has  been  well 
earned  after  a  youth  of  poverty  and  toil.  A 
prolific  writer  is  Gensai  Murai,  the  author  of 
Shosetku'ka  ("The  Novelist"),  the  realistic 
novel  Koneko  ("The  Little  Cat"),  the  Sakura- 
no  Gosho  ("A  Palace  of  Flowers")  and  many 
other  historical  novels,  the  Hinodejima  (a 
romance  which  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
volumes)  and  such  didactic  novels  as  the  Sake- 
Doraku  ("The  Pleasures  of  Drinking").  He 
has  sought,  however,  a  wider  sphere  than 
Japan,  and  has  also  written  two  novels,  Hana 
and  The  Tale  of  Akoya,  expressly  for  trans- 
lation into  English.  Hana  is  a  novel  of  much 
simplicity,  not  to  say  childlike  naivety.  It 
contains  all  the  elements  for  a  sentimental 
novel,  the  noble  daughter  of  Japan,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  virtues  and  a  few  besides ;  the 
cruel,     cowardly,     perfidious     and    traitorous 


Russian,  Mr.  Danski;  and  the  noble,  heroic 
American,  Mr.  Connor  of  Chicago.  The  val- 
orous Yankee  rescues  the  heroine's  lapdog, 
and  thus  gains  both  her  favour  and  that  of 
her  father.  Dr.  Hayashi.  a  worthy  gentleman, 
though  sadly  obsessed  by  his  infallible  cure  for 
indigestion.  Both  he  and  his  children  are  much 
given  to  long  quotations  from  The  Soldier/ 
and  Sailors'  Pocket  Monitor,  which  is,  it 
should  be  noted,  another  work  by  the  author 
himself.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  is,  of 
course,  described  at  length,  and  the  treachery 
and  barbarity  of  the  Russians  receives  the  casti- 
gation  which  we  should  expect.  In  the  entire 
novel  there  is  but  one  dramatic  moment,  when 
Hana,  to  win  for  her  country  knowledge  of  the 
true  condition  of  Port  Arthur,  promises  to 
marry  none  but  the  Russian,  and  him  only  in 
case  her  father  accepts  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
This  knot  is  cut  when  the  villain  accidentally 
shoots  himself  with  his  own  pistol,  thus  leav- 
ing Hana  free  to  marry  Mr.  Connor. 

When  there  are  so  many  true  Japanese  novels 
untranslated,  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  work 
should  be  put  forth  as  a  specimen  of  Japanese 
literature.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  East  and  West, 
nor  can  its  beautiful  binding  nor  its  Japanese 
illustrations  save  it. 

The  briefer  Tale  of  Akoya  is  far  better,  for 
it  is  genuinely  Japanese.  The  story  is  told 
directly,  and  is  free  from  the  didacticism  and 
the  national  prejudices  which  mar  the  larger 
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work.  It  is  a  story  which  can  well  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Japan.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

CONCERNING  BELINDA.  By  Eleanor  Hoyt 
Bi  ainerd.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 
f  1.50. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  the  diverting 
"Nancy"  through  her  various  "misdemeanours" 
and  other  sensations  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  new  character  Belinda.  Not  content 
with  her  experiments  in  co-education  in  the 
West,  she  was  induced  to  accept  a  position  as 
English  teacher  in  a  fashionable  New  York 
boarding-school,  at  a  very  low  salary,  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  experiences.  She  had  a  mag- 
netic personality,  which  tempted  the  girls  to 
treat  her  as  their  confidante.  "New  girls  were 
her  specialty.  She  was  an  expert  in  home- 
sickness, a  professional  drier  of  tears  and  pro- 
moter of  cheerfulness.  When  she  really 
brought  her  batteries  into  action  the  most 
forlorn  of  new  pupils  wiped  her  eyes  and 
decided  that  boarding-school  life  might  have 
its  sunny  side.  .  .  .  The  masterly  effective- 
ness of  her  system  soon  won  for  her  the 
entire  responsibility  of  'settling'  the  new  girls, 
and  she  knew  that  as  an  accomplished  diplo- 
mat she  was  of  surpassing  value,  and  that 
her  heart-to-heart  relations  with  the  pupils 
were  of  more  service  than  her  guidance  in  the 
paths  of  English." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Belinda's  oppor- 
tunities to  study  school-girl  nature  at  first 
hand  were  unrivalled,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fun  to  be  had  from  such  chapters  as 
"The  Musical  Romance  of  Amelia,"  "The 
Elopement  of  Evangeline  Marie,"  "The 
Blighted  Being,"  "The  Passing  of  an  Affinity," 
etc.  The  fact  that  the  very  first  night,  while 
supposedly  chaperoning  a  bevy  of  homesick 
girls  to  and  from  the  theatre,  Belinda  com- 
pletely forgot  her  charges,  at  sight  of  an 
old  friend  from  her  home,  placed  her  at  once 
on  unusual  terms  with  her  pupils  and  made 
the  confidences  mutual. 


The  author  is"  careful  to  apologise  "to  all 
principals  of  New  York  boarding-schools  for 
having  approached  those  excellent  institutions 
chiefly  from  their  humorous  side."  But  we 
feel  sure  that  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  such 
kindly  jesting  so  excellently  done.  G.  W.  A, 

MRS.    RADIGAN.      By   Nelson   Lloyd.      New   York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00. 

Mrs.  Radigan  is  another  book  exposing  New 
York  society,  but  in  so  jocose  and  headlong  a 
way  as  not  to  make  much  impression  until 
one  pauses  to  reflect  how  true  to  life  and  per- 
spicacious Mr.  Lloyd  has  been.  The  story  of 
a  climber  from  Kansas  is  carried  with  a  rush 
so  in  harmony  with  the  climber's  breezy,  good- 
natured  self  as  to  leave  one  almost  too  breath- 
less to  make  notes  by  the  way  as  he  tears 
along.  Yet,  while  the  suggestion  is  that  of 
broad  farce  all  the  way  through,  from  Mrs. 
Radigan's  first  introduction  to  society  by  her 
real-estate  broker's  crafty  hint  to  her  final  de- 
cline among  "those  who  are  not  worth  know- 
ing," the  book  is  full  of  good  hits  and  acute 
characterisations,  and  is  quite  an  unex- 
pected departure  from  The  Soldier  in  the 
Valley. 

The  story  is  told  through  a  yoimg  real-estate 
man,  himself  a  climber  of  the  climbers,  who 
depicts  his  business  as  offering  the  open  se- 
same to  society,  because  "all  the  cotillon 
leaders  are  in  real  estate  or  architecture,  as 
dancing  is  a  branch  of  their  business."  When 
Mrs.  Radigan  inquires  of  him:  "Do  tell  me, 
how  do  people  get  to  know  you  in  New  York?*' 
he  replies,  "They  don't," and  then  proceeds  to 
enlighten  her  on  the  quickest  way  of  getting  to 
know  them,  which  is.  of  course,  to  cultivate 
real-estate  men  by  making  ostensible  business 
calls  at  their  offices.  Notwithstanding  these 
assurances  to  Mrs.  Radigan,  he  is  not  at  all 
averse  to  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
grasping  one  of  the  points  of  the  Radigan  star 
in  its  swift  ascent,  and  being  carried  up  him- 
self. G.  W.  A. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  feOOKS  RE- 
CEIVED 

AKRON,  O. 

The  SaalUcld  Publishing  Company: 

Immortality.    By  Joseph  JcflFerson. 

The  life  beyond  is  the  theme  of  this 
poem,  written  but  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  the  actor.  H.  H.  Bennett 
has  made  the  decorations.  It  is  issued 
in  souvenir  form. 

Jim  Crow  Tales.     By  Burton  Stoner. 

Jim  Crow,  who  has  been  captured  and 
tamed  by  a  a  farmer,  tells  stories  of  his 
friends  and  what  they  do.  Among  the 
friends  are  the  fox,  beavers,  bears, 
squirrels,  raccoons,  a  woodchuck,  alli- 
gators, etc.  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Carll  B.  Williams. 

Flower  Babies.     By  Elizabeth  May. 

Juvenile.  Over  a  hundred  of  the  com- 
monest flowers  in  their  natural  colours 
are  shown  in  this  picture-book.  There 
is  also  a  group  of  children  and  a  verse 
on  each  page.  Ida  May  Rockwell  is  the 
illustrator. 

Christmas  with  Santa  Claus.     By   Frances 
Trego  Montgomery. 

Juvenile.  A  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas Santa  Claus  takes  two  children  in 
his  sleigh  and  carries  them  to  his  home 
for  a  visit.  Of  course  they  have  a  good 
time.  The  volume  is  illustrated  in  black 
and  white  and  in  colour. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Authors  Publishing  Company: 

At  the  Gate  of  Dreams.  By  H.  £.  Harman. 
This  book  includes  a  number  of  new 
poems  in  connection  with  "In  Peaceful 
Valley,"  a  collection  of  verse  published 
by  the  author  in  1901.  The  volume  is 
well    illustrated. 

Cole  Book  Company: 

Pcrdita  and  Other   Poems.     By  Charles  J. 
Bayne. 

A  collection  of  seventy-four  selections 
of   verse   upon    many   themes. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company: 
A  Guide  to  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.     By 
Richard  Aldrich. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  origin,  story  and  music  of 
the  trilogy  of  Richard  Wagner — The 
Valkyrie,  Siegfried  and  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods — and  the  introductory  drama.  The 
Rhinegold. 


The  Everett  Press  Company: 

Frozen  Dog  Tales.  By  Colonel  William  C. 
Hunter. 

"Frozen  Dog"  is  considered  by  the 
author  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vil- 
lages in  Idaho.  The  tales  which  are  told 
in  this  volume  concern  this  place  and  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  and  are  said  to  be 
a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  char- 
acteristic of  Coloiiel  Hunter's  writings. 
F.  Holme  and  R.  M.  Hynes  have  amply 
supplied  the  work  with  illustrations. 

Houghton,  MiMin  and  Company: 

The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
Connecticut.     By  M.  Louise  Greene. 

The  early  colonial  Congregationalism 
and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  New  England  are  discussed  in  the 
first  three  chapters  of  this  book.  The 
rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Con- 
necticut, "showing  the  influence  of  the 
Cambridge  Platform  and  the  Halfway 
Covenant,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  the 
Toleration  Act,  the  Great  Awakening, 
and  the  Great  Schism,  the  growth  of 
political  parties  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
other  features  which  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment that  went  on  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  colony  until  1818." 

The  Farce  of  Master  Pierre  Patelin.  Eng- 
lished by  Richard  Holbrook. 

The  author  of  this  farce  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
"about  1469  A.  D."  It  is  said  to  belong  to 
a  series  of  farces  which  had  come 
mysteriously  into  being  as  early  as  1277, 
most  of  them  having  been  lost.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  suggestions  for 
stage  setting,  introduction,  seven  illus- 
trations and  notes  on  both  text  and  cuts. 

Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Dead.  Col- 
lected, edited  and  arranged  with  notes  by 
Oliver  Lector. 

The  letters  of  which  this  book  is  com- 
posed are  said  to  be  clever  fabrications 
of  correspondence  between  Jacob  de 
Bruck  and  Bacon,  between  Henry  Briggs 
and  John  Napier,  and  between  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare.  The  purpose  of  the 
letters  is  to  imply  that  Bacon  was  the 
foremost  of  all  mystics,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Napier  logarithms,  and  the  author 
of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

The  Pardoner's  Wallet.  By  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers. 

The  eleven  essays  included  in  this  col- 
lection are  said  to  "treat  of  aspects  of 
human  nature  which,  while  open  to 
friendly  criticism,  are  excusable."  Some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  are:  The  Par- 
doner,     Unseasonable      Virtues,      The 
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Cruelty  of  Good  People,  As  He  Sees 
Himself,  The  Land  of  the  Large  and 
Charitable  Air,  etc. 

In  Our  Convent  Days.  By  Agnes  Repplier. 
This  collection  of  seven  papers  are 
reminiscences  of  the  author's  young  days 
spent  in  a  French- American  convent. 
The  stories  depict  both  child  nature 
and  convent  life.  Marinus,  The  Convent 
Stage,  In  Retreat,  Un  Conge  sans 
Cloche,  Marriage  Vows,  Reverend 
Mother's  Feast,  and  The  Game  of  Love 
are  the  titles  of  the  papers. 

Sidney  Lanier.     By  Edwin  Mims. 

With  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
Lanier  family,  Professor  Mims  has 
written  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  com- 
plete and  adequate  biography  of  Sidney 
Lanier.  In  addition  to  the  story  of  his 
life,  the  book  contains  several  letters 
and  extracts  from  his  poetry;  there  is, 
also,  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  literature 
of  the  South  after  the  war.  There  are 
seven  illustrations. 

Little,  Brozvn  and  Company: 

In  and  Out  of  the  Old   Missions  of  Cali- 
fornia.   By  George  Wharton  James. 

"An  historical  and  pictorial  account  of 
the  Franciscan  Missions."  In  this  vol- 
ume the  author  has  aimed  to  show  sev- 
eral things  which  it  is  said  have  not  been 
presented  before.  Some  of  these  things 
are  "the  direct  origin  of  the  Mission 
architecture,  the  analysis  of  the  details 
of  the  Mission  style  of  architecture,  the 
influence  of  the  Mission  style  upon  mod- 
em American  architecture,  the  conditions 
of  the  Indians  prior  to,  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Mission  epoch,  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  present  state;  a 
careful  survey  of  the  interior  decorations 
of  the  Missions;  a  pictorial  account  of 
the  furniture,  pulpits,  doors  and  other 
woodwork  of  the  Missions;  a  pictorial 
account  of  the  crosses,  candlesticks  and 
other  silver  and  brass  work  of  the  Mis- 
sions ;  the  story  of  Ramona  as  related  to 
the  Mission,  and  a  pictorial  account  of 
the  various  figures  of  the  Saints  at  the 
Missions."  There  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  illustrations  from  photographs. 

II  Libro  D'Oro  of  Those  Whose  Names  are 
Written    in    the    Lamb's    Book    of    Life. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Francis  Alexander. 
Oyer  one  hundred  and  twenty  miracle 
stories  and  sacred  legends  are  included 
in  this  volume.    The  selections  have  been 
made    from    four    books:      "Selections 
from  the  Lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  to- 
gether with  the  Spiritual  Field,"  Venice, 
1623;  "Selections  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  Beati  of  Tuscany,"  Florence, 
1627;  "Selections  from  the  Wonders  of 
God    in    His    Saints,"    Bologna,    1593; 
"Flowers  of  Sanctity,"  Venice,  1726. 


The  Brother's  War.    By  John  C  Reed. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  "dispassionate  sur- 
vey of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
Civil  Wfeir.  The  author,  writing  from  a 
Southern  standpoint,  strives  to  make 
each  section  fully  recognise  that  the 
other  was  conscientious,  patriotic  and 
lovable  in  the  extreme."  The  slavery 
question,  the  consequences  of  the  war 
and  other  important  questions  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Florence  of  Landor.     By  Lilian  Whit- 
ing. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  "to  suggest 
the  living  drama  that  was  set  in  the 
critical  reviews  of  Landor 's  writings. 
The  work  also  deals  with  such  writers 
of  prose  and  verse  as:  The  Brownings, 
Lady  Lytton-Bulwer,  Emerson,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  George  Eliot,  the  Story s, 
the  Hawthornes,  Mr.  Lewes,  Theodore 
Parker,  etc.  Fifteen  reproductions  from 
photographs  illustrate  the  work. 

Men  of  Old  Greece.    By  Jennie  Hall. 

The  four  important  chapters  of  Greek 
history  and  biography  covered  by  this 
volume  tell  the  stories  of  Leonidas, 
Themistocles,  Phidias  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  Socrates.  The  book  contains  twelve 
full-page  plates  and  forty-three  text  il- 
lustrations. 

The  Oak-Tree  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson.  Illustrated  by  Willard  Bonte. 
In  this  collection  of  fairy  tales  all  the 
old  favourites  will  be  found  in  a  new 
version,  in  which  "the  interest,  the 
charm,  and  all  the  sweetness  have  been 
retained;  but  savagery,  distressing  de- 
tails and  excessive  pathos  have  been 
dropped."  Sixteen  of  the  fifty- four 
stories  are  of  American  origin.  There 
are  eighty-five  illustrations  in  the  book. 

The  Reform  of  Shaun.  By  Allen  French. 
These  two  dog  stories,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  title  story,  are  said  to  be 
true  to  actual  observations  of  dog  char- 
acters and  to  be  sympathetically  told. 
The  second  story  is  "Mystic  and  His 
Master."  Philip  R.  Goodwin  has  made 
the  four  illustrations. 

Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men.     By  Har- 
riet Pearl  Skinner. 

Interesting  episodes  which  occurred  in 
the  childhood  of  eight  famous  men — 
poets,  artists  and  musicians — arc  here 
told  in  an  entertaining  manner.  These 
sketches  include  stories  of  Giotto,  Bach. 
Byron,  Gainsborough,  Handel,  Cole- 
ridge, Canova  and  Chopin.  The  volume 
is  well  illustrated. 
With  Spurs  of  Gold.  By  Frances  N. 
Greene  and  Dolly  Williams  Kirk. 

In  these  fifteen  stories  of  renowned 
knights  are  told  the  deeds  of  Roland 
and  Oliver,  the  Cid,  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
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Ion,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
book  aims  "to  enliven  the  study  of  his- 
tory by  giving  the  romantic  details  omit- 
ted in  text-books,  and  to  enable  the 
readers  to  form  a  more  vivid  and  life- 
like conception  of  the  great  men  with 
whom  it  deals  and  the  turbulent  and 
picturesque  times  in  which  they  lived." 

Wilderness     Babies.        By    Julia     Augusta 
Schwartz. 

Children  will  find  these  stories  of  the 
babyhood  of  sixteen  mammals  both  -in- 
teresting  and  instructive.  There  are 
tales  of  the  squirrel,  the  opossum,  the 
manatee,  the  whale,  the  buffalo,  the 
beaver,  the  elk,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the 
wolf  and  others.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Ballingtons.     By  Frances  Squire. 

A  story  of  modern  social  relations  in 
connection  with  married  life.  Two  fam- 
ilies are  concerned;  in  one  the  husband 
is  the  financial  power,  in  the  other  it 
is  the  wife.  The  interest  is  centred  "in 
the  spiritual  awakening  of  Agnes  Bal- 
lington,  her  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
the  soul,  and  the  steady  involvment  of 
other  homes  and  other  individuals." 

Sidney:  Her  Summer  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

The  "Teddy"  books  having  come  to 
an  end.  Miss  Ray  has  taken  new  scenes 
and  new  characters  for  this  book  for 
girls  and  boys.  It  is  the  story  of  Sid- 
ney Stayres's  eventful  visit  with  her  four 
cousins  in  Canada.  "Bungay,"  her  four- 
year-old  brother,  who  has  accompanied 
her,  takes  no  minor  part  in  the  tale. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 

John  W,  Luce  and  Company: 
The  Foolish  Almanack.    1906. 

The  general  character  of  this  small 
book  is  well  described  in  its  title-page, 
which  says  that  it  is  "The  Foolish  Al- 
manack for  the  year  1906,  a.  d.,  and  the 
fifth  since  the  discovery  of  Race  Suicide 
by  President  Roosevelt.  There  is  noth- 
in  the  year  TOO  good  to  be  in  it ;  there 
is  nothing  prophesied  too  bad  to  happen. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  to  be  a 
corker.  Read  this  Almanack  and  you 
will  realise  that  if  you  die  before  the 
year  is  out  you'll  be  sorry  all  your  life. 
Also  an  accurate  pictorial  table  of  the 
troubles  of  the  moon,  other  causes  of  the 
so-called  weather,  seasonable  and  quite 
new.  Advice  to  gentlemen  and  lady 
gardners.  amateur  housekeepers,  parents, 
etc.,  and  much  foolishness  and  wisdom 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  almanack." 

George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Plays.  By  Henry 
L.  Mencken. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  "to  bring  all 
of    the    Shaw    commentators    together 


upon  the  common  ground  of  admitted 
fact,  to  exhibit  the  Shaw  plays  as  dramas 
rather  than  as  transcendental  treatises, 
and  to  describe  their  plots,  characters 
and  general  plans  simply  and  calmly,  and 
without  reading  into  them  anything  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye." 

May  hew  Publishing  Company: 

Divorce  and  Remarriage.     By  Will  B.  Os- 
man. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  defend 
"those  unfortunate  people  who  find 
themselves  unhappily  mated  and  desire 
a  legal  separation,  that  their  lives  may 
not  be  a  hell  from  which  death  is  the 
only  relief."  The  subject  is  treated 
from  the  standpoints  of  common  sense, 
of  morality,  and  of  Christ's  teachings. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Rambles  in  Brittany.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 
The  many  journeys  and  rambles  which 
the  author  took  around  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany are  responsible  for  this  volume. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Bretons,  the  fisheries,  the  geography  of 
the  country,  and  the  various  places 
visited  are  described.  Blanche  McManus 
has  made  over  eighty  illustrations  for 
the  book,  which  is  picturesque  in  its 
make-up. 

Rambles  in  Normandy.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 
This  book  makes  no  pretensions  at  re- 
cording all  the  features  of  Normandy 
which  are  interesting  from  either  the 
aesthetic  or  historical  point  of  view. 
"The  most  that  is  claimed  is  that  they 
are  the  record  of  a  series  of  ramblings 
in  and  off  the  beaten  tourist  track,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  facts  of  history  and 
romance,  which  could  not  well  be  ig- 
nored." The  people,  their  industries, 
their  manners  and  customs,  their 
chateaux,  and  their  architecture  are  all 
dealt  with  in  this  volume.  There  are 
also  descriptions  of  the  roads  and  forests 
of  France,  and  of  the  country  surround- 
ing the  Seine.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  Blanche  McManus  add  much  to 
an  otherwise  interesting  book. 

Among  French  Inns.    By  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son. 

Havre,  Rouen,  Brittany,  Touraine, 
Trouville  and  Barbizon  are  among  the 
picturesque  and  historical  points  of  in- 
terest which  are  included  in  an  auto- 
mobile tour  in  this  volume.  The  party 
is  composed  of  a  millionaire,  his  wife  and 
handsome  daughter,  and  four  unmarried 
men.  There  are  thirty-two  illustrations 
in  the  book. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
Football  Grandma.    An  Auto-Baby-Ography 
as  Told  by  Tony.     Edited  by  Carolyn  S. 
Channing  Cabot. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  boy  three  years  old,  as  well 
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as  the  impressons  which  he  has  formed 
of  his  eiders,  are  told  by  the  small  boy 
with  the  assistance  of  his  youthful 
grandmother.  Thomas     Wentworth 

Higginson  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  book.  The  characteristic  illustra- 
tions are  by  the  boy  himself. 

Gumption.    By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 

This  story  of  "The  Progressions  of 
Newson  New"  narrates  the  experiences 
of  a  Cape  Cod  boy,  who  became  inter- 
ested in  newspaper  work  in  Boston. 
Going  to  Muchtown,  he  buys  a  paper, 
and  after  building  it  up,  sells  it ;  he  does 
the  same  thing  in  another  New  England 
town;  then  goes  West  and  enters  upon 
his  life  work  in  journalism.  The  volume 
is  well  illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
M.  A,  Donohue  and  Company: 

Herbert  Brown.     By  O.   B.   Whitaker. 

A  religious  and  moral  story,  based  on 
the  dissension  among  the  four  churches 
in  a  village,  which  arose  after  a  series 
of  union  revival  services.  The  subject 
of  creed  figures  very  prominently,  and 
a  love-story  runs  through  the  book, 
which  takes  its  title  from  the  name  of 
the  hero. 

Herbert  Brown.    By  O.  B.  Whitaker. 

A  paper-covered  edition  of  the  story 
noticed  above. 
The  Hammer smark  Publishing  Company: 

The    Saxons.     By   Edwin    Davies   Schoon- 
maker. 

A  tale  of  Christianity  in  the  North 
"dealing  with  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Rome  to  force  Christianity  upon  the 
pagans  in  the  forests  of  the  North." 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Webster's  Modem  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Compiled  by  E.  T.  Roc. 
A  new  edition.  The  object  of  this 
book  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  a 
compact,  concise  and  comprehensive  lex- 
icon that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  In- 
termediate grades.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 
Catch  Words  of  Cheer.    New  series.    Com- 
piled by  Sara  A.  Hubbard. 

Each  day  in  the  year  is  here  supplied 
with  a  quotation  from  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  poetry  and  prose.  Each  page 
is  embellished  with  marginal  decora- 
tions. The  volume  is  bound  in  plaid 
cloth. 

Lady  Dear.     By  Millicent  E.  Mann. 

An  historical  romance  for  children. 
"Lady  Dear'*  is  a  little  Spanish  girl  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Isabella.  Her 
father    follows    Columbus    to    America, 


and  but  for  the  cleverness  of  a  court 
jester  "Lady  Dear"  would  have  been 
killed  by  a  wicked  baron,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  her  prop- 
erty. 

The     Widow     O'Callaghan's     Boys.       By 
Gulielma  Zollinger. 

A  new  edition  of  this  "juvenile  clas- 
sic" attired  in  holiday  dress,  and  illus- 
trated by  twelve  full-page  pictures  in  col- 
our by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life.    By  Abb6 
Felix  Klein. 

This  work  is  the  author's  translation 
of  a  volume  of  impressions  formed  while 
travelling  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  written  in  response  to  the  question 
so  frequently  asked  him:  "What  do  you 
think  of  America?"  While  the  picture 
of  Americans  which  the  Abbe  presents 
is  decidedly  flattering,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  criticise  and  point  out  defects. 
Among  the  places  visited  were  New. 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Canada,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  Philadelphia. 
There  are  fourteen  illustrations  in  the 
volume. 

Far  Eastern  Impressions.    By  Ernest  F.  G. 
Hatch. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  recent  tour 
in  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  during  which 
the  author  was  careful  to  "collect  and 
note  many  facts  and  opinions  bearing 
on  the  varying  phases  of  the  Far  East- 
ern problem,  and  particularly  upon  its 
commercial  aspects."  These  notes  have 
been  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
knowledge  obtained  later.  The  work 
is  well  illustrated. 

A  Garden  in  Pink.     By  Blanche  Elizabeth 
Wade. 

A  sentimental  idyl  of  nature  in  which 
a  young  married  couple  follow  out  a 
fancy  to  have  only  pink  flowers  in  their 
garden.  The  story  tells  how  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  assistance  of  John 
Brown,  the  gardener,  who  is  obliged  to 
change  his  name  to  correspond  with  the 
prevailing  colour.  The  twelve  repro- 
ductions from  photographs  and  many 
drawings  and  decorations  in  colour  by 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  give  the  book  a 
holiday  appearance. 

The  Moon  Princess.    By  Edith  Ogden  Har- 
rison. 

Unlike  Mrs.  Harrison's  two  previous 
books,  which  were  collections  of  short 
stories,  "The  Moon  Princess"  is  one 
long  story.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
marriage  of  Ethelda.  who  is  the  Moon 
Princess,  to  the  Sun  Prince  Dorian.  The 
Princess  is  kidnapped  by  the  black' dwarf 
•  and  is  not  found  until  a  mermaid  assists 
the  Prince  in  his  search.  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins  has  made  the  illustrations. 
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Life  of  Omar  al-KhayyimL  By  J.  K.  M. 
ShirazL 

The  author  has  endeavoured  "to  pre- 
sent the  life  of  Omar  from  the  Persian 
standpoint,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
philosophy  as  understood  by  his  numer- 
ous admirers  in  his  native  land."  It 
describes  this  writer's  birthplace,  his 
birth  and  parentage,  his  philosophy,  his 
death  and  unpopularity,  and  one  chapter 
is  devoted  to  him  as  "The  Man  of 
Science."  The  book  is  well  bound  and 
decorated 

Adventures  in  Pondland    By  Frank  Stevens. 

This  is  a  book  on  nattu-al  history,  told 
in  narrative  form  so  as  to  interest  young 
readers.  The  subject,  which  is  sug- 
gested in  the  title,  covers  the  dragon-fly, 
tadpole,  newt,  water-spider,  water- 
scorpion,  water-snake,  toad  and  other  in- 
habitants of  "pondland."  There  are 
sixty-nine  characteristic  illustrations  in 
the  volume. 

Christmas  Bells.  Words  by  Mary  Drum- 
mond.  Pictures  by  Louisa  M.  Gibson 
Pratt 

Issued  in  the  form  of  a  calendar,  this 
publication  consists  of  several  large 
pages  on  which  are  Christmas  verses  for 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  in  colour,  are  of 
children.  The  South  is  represented  by 
the  negro;  the  West  by  the  Indian;  the 
north  by  the  Esquimau;  while  the  Eng- 
lish child  represents  the  white  race. 

With  Shelley  in  Italy.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan. 

"Being  a  selection  of  the  poems  and 
letters  of.  Percy  Bprsshe  Shelley  which 
have  to  do  with  his  life  in  Italy  from 
1818  to  1822."  The  editor  has  en- 
deavoured as  far  as  possible,  by  means 
of  illustrations  and  the  grouping  of 
letters  aad  passages  from  note-books 
with  the  poems  "to  set  the  poems  in 
their  original  environment,  or  to  conduct 
the  reader  himself  into  that  very  Italian 
atmosphere  where  Uiey  were  bom."  The 
book  is  a  companion  volume  to  Mrs. 
McMahan's  "Florence  in  the  Poetry  of 
the  Brownings,"  issued  last  year.  There 
are  over  sixty  full -page  reproductions 
from  photographs. 

The  Face  in  the  Pool.    By  J.  Allen  St.  John. 

The  adventures  of  a  gallant  knight  in 
search  of  a  royal  princess  are  told  in 
this  fairy  story.  In  order  to  obtain  en- 
trance to  the  home  of  the  princess  he 
has  to  kill  a  knight  and  an  enchantress 
and  overcome  a  wizard.  The  book  is 
illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black  anfl 
white  by  the  author. 


The  Rooks  Press: 

The  Blood  of  the  Prophets.    By  Dexter  Wal- 
lace. 

Among  these  twenty  selections  of  verse 
are  poems  on  such  subjects  as:  Ballad 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Samson  and  De- 
lilah, America,  Samuel,  Ballad  of  the 
Traitor's  Soul,  Race  Suicide,  On  a  Pic- 
ture of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  etc 

The  Moods  of  Life.     By  William  Francis 
Barnard. 

The  hundred  and  more  poems  which 
are  contained  in  this  collection  are  upon 
themes  of  nature,  fellowship,  inspiration, 
courage  and  the  paths  of  life. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Songs  of  the  Open.    Words  by  Mary  Grant 
O'Sheridan.    Music  hy  W.  C  E.  Seeboeck. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  suggestive  of 
the  nature  of  the  songs  included  in  it 
The  appropriate  marginal  decorations 
are  by  Enos  B.  Comstock  and  George  M. 
Hurst. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  Cleveland  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany: 

The  Competent  Life.    By  Thomas  D.  Wert 

"A  treatise  on  the  judicious  develop- 
ment, direction  and  employment  of  man's 
inherited  ability  to  aid  in  the  betterment 
of  labour."  These  twenty-seven  essays 
are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illus- 
trations. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Bobhs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Social   Secretary.     By  David  Graham 
Phillips. 

The  position  of  Senator  Burke  and 
his  family  is  established  in  the  best  so- 
ciety of  Washington  through  Augusta 
Talltowers,  the  social  secretary.  Re- 
duced circumstances  compel  Miss  Tall- 
towers  to  depend  upon  herself  for  a 
means  of  existence.  She  proves  herself 
very  capable,  and  wins  the  love  of  "Pa" 
and  "Ma"  Burke,  and  also  of  their  only 
son  and  heir. 

Tales    from   Dickens.     By   Hallie   Erminie 
Rives. 

There  are  at^  least  three,  in  fnany  cases 
more,  tales  recited  from  the  fifteen  books 
by  Charles  Dickens.  For  example :  from 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  there  are  the 
stories  of  Little  Nell,  The  Wanderers 
and  The  Search;  and  from  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  are  the  stories  How  Lucie 
Found  a  Father,  Damay  Caught  in  the 
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Net  and  Sydney  Carton's  Sacrifice.  A 
synopsis  of  the  characters  of  each  book 
is  given,  and  there  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Dickens.  The  volume  is  il- 
lustrated. 

The  Queen's  Page.    By  Cornelia  Baker. 

A  twin  brother  and  sister,  aged  eleven, 
are  the  chief  characters  in  this  story, 
which  is  interesting  to  the  adult  as  well 
as  the  young  mind.  On  account  of  their 
winning  manners  and  great  beauty  they 
are  taken  to  the  palace  of  Navarre  and 
of  France,  where  they  serve  as  page  and 
maid  The  story  describes  their  ex- 
periences while  thus  employed.  There 
are  several  illustrations  in  the  book. 

Banjo  Talks.     By  Anne  Virginia  Culbert- 
son. 

An  illustrated  volume  containing 
nearly  fifty  selections  of  verse  in  negro 
dialect. 

The  Best  Policy.     By  Elliot  Flower. 

A  dozen  stories  in  which  Life  Insur- 
ance is  the  main  theme.  Among  the 
titles  are  An  Incidental  Comedy,  An 
Incidental  Question,  An  Incidental 
Tragedy,  An  Incidental  Speculation,  An 
Incidental  Favour,  An  Incidental  Error, 
An  Incidental  Failure,  An  Incidental 
Courtship,  etc. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Democrat  Publishing  Company: 

Reform    and    Nature    Verse.     By   William 
Hoffman. 

"A  little  book  of  Democratic  poems, 
taking  their  theme  from  modern  im- 
perialism and  industrial  inequality;  also 
containing  a  number  of  poems  based  on 
nature  subjects." 

OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

The  Irving  Company: 

Oriental   Studies.     By  Lewis  Dayton   Bur- 
dick. 

The  four  papers  included  in  this  col- 
lection are:  Antiquity  of  Our  Ethical 
Ideals,  Some  Variants  of  the  Tale  of  the 
Kings,  Notes  on  Faiths  and  Folk-Lore 
of  the  Moon,  and  Epics  Before  the  Iliad. 

The  Hand.    By  Lewis  Dayton  Burdick. 

"A  survey  of  facts,  legends  and  beliefs 
pertaining  to  manual  ceremonies,  cove- 
nants and  symbols."  Among  the  sixteen 
chapter-titles  are:  A  Symbol  of  Life, 
An  Indicator  of  Fortune,  Trial  by  the 
Hand,  Laying  on  Hands.  Taking  an 
Oath,  The  Social  Hand,  The  Hand  of 
Evil,  etc. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
George  IV,  Jacobs  and  Company: 

David    G.    Farragut     By   John    Randolph 
Spears. 

An  additional  volume  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Crisis  Biographies."  Mr.  Sears  has 
had  the  co-operation  of  Captain  Loyall 
Farragut,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  life  story  of  his  father. 
Many  historical  events  are  recorded  and 
described.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  blockade,  the  battle  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
the  siege  at  New  Orleans,  etc.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of 
Admiral  Farragut  and  several  maps. 

Shakespeare's  Sweetheart    By  Sara  Hawks 
Sterling. 

Soon  after  William  Shakespeare's 
death,  Ben  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  widow  and  induced  her 
to  describe  the  courtship  of  her  hus- 
band; the  conversation  was  written 
down  and  placed  in  a  London  vault 
by  Johnson,  where  it  was  found  many 
years  afterward.  This  is  the  thread 
from  which  the  author  has  woven  the 
tale.  According  to  the  story,  Anne 
Hathaway,  on  account  of  obscure 
parentage,  is  not  received  by  William's 
mother,  and  a  separation  eventually 
takes  place.  Anne  learns  that  she  has 
been  supplanted  in  her  husband's  af- 
fections by  a  beautiful  countess.  In 
order  to  find  out  just  how  matters  stand, 
Anne  comes  to  London  in  the  guise  of 
a  youth,  and  plays  in  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Just  what  state  of  af- 
fairs she  finds  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
discover.  The  book  presents  a  holiday 
appearance. 


"That  Reminds  Me." 

This  "collection  of  tales  worth  telling" 
is  said  to  be  a  selection  of  the  best  jests 
and  stories  which  appeared  in  a  Phila- 
aelphia  newspaper  prize  competition. 
A  strain  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  much 
of  the  humour. 


Knocks:  Witty,  Wise  and 
Thomas  Antrim. 


By  Minna 


The  following  selections  from  the 
hundred  or  more  epigrams  contained  in 
this  collection,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  book:  "Fame?  Pull  with 
the  Press,"  The  atmosphere  of  love  is 
mostly  hot  air,"  and  "Society!  Snub,  i 
snicker,  sneer,  sniff.  That's  all."  Clara 
Elsene  Peck  and  Blanche  Greer  have 
provided  the  volume  w^ith  numerous  il- 
lustrations. 
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The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Gustav  Karpeles. 

These  four  lectures  were  delivered  in 
Berlin  by  Dr.  Karpeles  before  the  "As- 
sociation for  Jewish  History  and  Litera- 
ture" during  the  winter  of  1899- 1900. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company: 

Finite    and    Infinite.     By   Thomas    Curran 
Ryan. 

"Actus  Dei"  and  "A  Finite  Universe" 
are  the  titles  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  this  book  is  divided.  The  first 
division  is  an  abstract  argument  on 
theological  ideas  and  suppositions,  in 
which  truth  is  declared  and  emphasised ; 
the  second  part  inquires  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe,  especially  the 
composition  and  location  of  the  sky. 

Oxford.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

"These  papers  do  not  profess  even  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  Ox- 
ford. They  are  merely  records  of  the 
impressions  made  by  this  or  that  aspect 
of  the  life  of  the  University,  as  it  has 
been  in  different  ages."  It  discusses  the 
town  life  before  the  days  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  early  students,  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation,  Jacobean 
Oxford,  the  Oxford  poets,  the  under- 
graduate life,  and  the  Oxford  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  This  new  edition  is  em- 
bellished by  fifty  illustrations. 

Facts  and  Fancies  for  the  Curious.    Collated 
by  Charles  C.  Bombaugh. 

This  work  is  similar  to  "Gleanings  for 
the  Curious  from  the  Harvest  Fields  of 
Literature,"  the  plates  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  consists  of  bits  of 
fact  and  anecdote  gathered  from  various 
sources,  and  covers  many  lines  of  in- 
quiry. The  selections  are  arranged  under 
sub-heads,  such  as  Our  National  Airs, 
First  Things,  Flashes  of  Repartee,  Comi- 
cal Blunders,  Legendary  Lore,  Female 
Poisoners,  Toasts  and  Mottoes,  etc. 

Chats  on  Violins.  By  Olga  Ragster. 

The  early  history  and  the  kinds  of 
violins  best  known  are  here  dealt  with. 
The  great  makers  from  Caspar  di  Salo, 
Maggine,  Amati,  to  Stradivarius  are  de- 
scribed, and  there  are  chapters  on  violin 
music  and  playing.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated. 

The  Household  of  Peter.     By  Rosa   Nou- 
chette  Carey. 

Miss  Carey's  newest  book  is  a  love- 
story,  and  is  written  in  the  same  whole- 
some, clever  style  which  has  made  "Not 
Like  Other  Girls,"  "A  Passage  Peril- 
ous," "The  Highway  of  Fate"  and  oth- 
ers of  her  novels  favourites  among 
young   women  and   half-grown  girls. 


Edinburgh.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
A  new  edition,  bound  in  lambskin,  of 
a   convenient  pocket   size.     A   frontis- 
piece is  included. 

The  Life  of  Mary,   Queen  of  Scots.     By 
Hilda  T.  Skae. 

This  biography  is  based  upon  a  "study 
of  the  stories,  anecdotes,  letters,  and 
reminiscences  bearing  upon  the  person- 
ality of  the  Queen  from  childhood  up- 
wards, in  her  public  and  private  life, 
wherever  such  has  been  obtainable." 
The  volume  contains  over  thirty  illus- 
trations. 

Letters  to  a  Debutante.  By  Lady  Jephson. 
These  letters  contain  counsel  and  ad- 
vice for  young  women.  They  discuss 
the  Art  of  Happiness,  the  Need  for 
Controlling  the  Tongue,  the  Ethics  of 
Dress,  Country  House  Visiting,  Choice 
of  Literature,  Wit,  the  Advisability  of- 
Friendships  with  Men,  and  Are  Elope- 
ments Justifiable? 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

Deerfoot  in  the  Mountains.     By  Edward  S. 
Ellis. 

This  story  completes  the  "New  Deer- 
foot"  trilogy;  "Deerfoot  in  the  Forest" 
and  "Deerfoot  on  the  Prairies"  being  the 
first  two  volumes.  The  two  young  men 
and  their  Indian  friend  and  guide,  Deer- 
foot, have  now  reached  the  Pacific,  and 
together  they  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Here  they  encounter 
tribes  of  Indians  who  succeed  in  making 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  heroes 
and  in  giving  the  reader  a  tale  of  adven- 
ture and  daring. 

The  Jews  in  America.  By  Madison  C.  Peters. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  book 
is  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
which  the  Gentile  world  has  for  the 
Jews.  It  is  also  a  short  story  of  the 
part  which  the  Jews  played  in  the  build- 
ing of  America.  The  volume  commemo- 
rates the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  settlement. 

Only  a  Grain  of  Sand.     By  Charles  Maus 
Taylor. 

This  mythical  tale  is  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  a  grain  of  sand  from  the  time 
it  first  became  aware  of  its  existence. 
It  describes  how  it  is  washed  up  on 
a  beach  and  becomes  the  toy  of  children, 
how  it  is  taken  to  a  factory  and  becomes 
part  of  a  vase  which  is  broken,  put  in 
the  ash  barrel,  taken  to  a  junk  shop, 
sold  again,  etc.  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins 
has  made  the  marginal  decorations. 

Vir  Publishing  Company: 
The  Bloom  of  Girlhood.    By  Pauline  Page. 
"A  booklet  designed  to  impart  essen- 
tial information  to  young  girls." 
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Parental  Honesty.     By  Sylvanus  Stall. 

"A  pamphlet  setting  forth  to  parents 
the  importance  and  manner  of  safe- 
guarding the  purity  of  young  children." 

The  Daughter's  Danger.     By  Mrs.  Emma 
F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

"Prize  paper  to  girls  of  sixteen  and 
upwards/'  issued  in  booklet  form. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication: 
The  Lynching  of  Jesus.  By  E.  T.  Wellford. 
A  review  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
trial  of  Christ  Among  the  titles  of  the 
twelve  chapters  are:  The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,  The  Arbitrament  of 
Reason,  The  Law  of  the  Land,  Springs 
of  Action,  Arrest  or  Seizure,  Courts  of 
Injustice,  etc. 

Modern     Mysticism.       By     Rev.     J.      B. 
Shearer,  D.D. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Davidson  College,  established  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts.  Among  the 
sub-heads  under  which  this  discourse  is 
divided  are  The  Trinity,  The  Super- 
natural, The  Covenants  of  the  Spirit,  Is 
Modern  Mysticism  Scriptural?  Divine 
Healing,  etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

The  Matrimonial  Primer.    By  V.  B.  Ames 
and  Gordon  Ross. 

A  small  volume  filled  with  epigram- 
matic sayings  and  characteristic  illus- 
trations. There  are  also  several  pages 
devoted  to  pictorial  matrimonial  mathe- 
matics. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Emery  Davis  Potter: 
Ode  to  My  Pipe.  By  Emery  Davis  Pottet, 
This  poem  is  written  in  appreciation 
of  the  many  questions  which  have  been 
solved,  and  the  many  difficulties  which 
have  been  fought  with  the  assistance  of 
pipe.  The  marginal  decorations  and 
a  tried  and  true  friend — ^the  author's 
full-page  illustrations  are  by  Ludwig 
Bang. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Government  Printing  OMce: 

Mexican  and  Central  American  Antiquities, 
Calendar  Systems  and  History. 

The  twenty- four  papers  contained  in 
the  volume  are  by  Eduard  Seler,  E. 
Forstemann,  Paul  Schellhas,  Carl  Sapper 
and  E.  P.  Dieseldorff. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Alfred  Holness: 

The  Final  Preservation  of  the  Saints.     By 
Rev.  Richard  Venting. 

If  this  little  book  convinces  the  reader 
that  the  relations  existing  uetween  a 
Qiristian  and  his  God  are  inseparable, 
it  has  accomplished  its  purpose.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters,  which 
give  an  idea  of  the  work,  are:  Preser- 
vation versus.  Perseverance,  Spiritual 
Life  and  Its  Development,  Security 
Depends  upon  God's  Ability,  Final  Sal- 
vation a  Certainty,  Christian  Character 
and  InfluencCi  etc 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 

The  Mc Alpine  Publishing  Company  {Limited): 

Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society.    Vol.  XII. 

In  addition  to  the  objects  of  collec- 
tion, the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  Society 
and  a  list  of  its  officers  and  members, 
this  brochure  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  the  Honourable  Edward 
Comwallis,  the  founder  of  Halifax; 
Governor  Charles  Lawrence,  and  Rich- 
ard Bulkeley— both  prominent  figures 
in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of 
February. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Karl  Grier.      Tracy.       (Code.)     $1.50. 

4.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
I.  The   Work   of   Our   Hands.      Keys. 


Mc- 


Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Devil  May  Care.      Dickson. 

(Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    (Jame    and    the    Candle.        Davidge. 

(Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Reble    Prince.     Comstock.        (John   Long, 

London,  Eng.)  $1.50. 

5.  Back  Home.      Wood.      (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
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NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN 
SECOND  LIST 

I.  A  Maker  of  History.  Oppenheim.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

a.  The  Wheel  of  Life.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Ik>use  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

4.  Barbara  Winslow.      Ellis.       (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Karl  Grier.      Tracy.      (Clode.)  $1.50. 

6.  Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight      Author  of 

"Elizabeth    and    her    (jerman    Garden." 
(Scribners.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Hearts  and  Masks.      MacGrath.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

z.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 
Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  The     Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Hearts  and  Masks.      MacGrath.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hoyr.      Thanet      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.       (Scrib- 

ner.^  $1.50 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Outside  the  Law.  Barnes.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Northerner.     Davis.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wharton. 


(Scrib- 
(Macmillan.) 


1.  The  House  of  Mirth. 

ner.)   $1.50 

2.  Fair   Margaret     Crawford. 

$1.50. 

3.  Peter's  Mother,  de  La  Pasture.   (Dutton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight  Anonymous. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3.  Smith.   (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow.      Ellis.       (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Conquest    of    C^inaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Conquest    of    C^inaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Yolanda.       Major.       (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.) 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton. 

ner.)  $1.50 

^.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 
(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

0.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

51.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     (Indies. 
.     Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

4.  The  Deluge.        Phillips.        (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 


)    $1.50! 
(Scrib- 
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DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Sword  of  the  Old  Frontier.       Parrish, 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthia.     Kings- 

ley.      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.       (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  Double   Trouble.       Quick.        (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Missourian.    Lyle.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  (3o.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Barbara  Winslow.      Ellis.       (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  ?i.50.- 

4.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  My    Friend    the    Chauffeur.       Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  and  Masks.      MacGrath.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Deluge.        Phillips.         (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Double  Trouble.        Quick.        (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The  Wheat  Princess.     Webster.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Ben  Blair.     Lillibridge.     (McClurg )  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

4.  Ayesha.      Haggard.      (Doubleday,      Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In    the    Heart   of   the    Canadian    Rockies. 

Outram.      (Macmillan.)    net  $3.00. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

5.  Louisiana.       Phelps.       (Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co.)  net  $1.10. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow.      Ellis.       (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  My    Friend   the   Chauffeur.       Williamson. 

(McQure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.     Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ncr.)  $1.50 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

4.  Rose  o'  the  River.      Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Mother.       Duncan.       (Revell.)  $1.25. 

6.  Yolanda.        Major.         (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

4.  Fair  Margaret.     Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Rose  o'  the  River.      Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  A  Sword  of  the  Old  Frontier.       Parrish. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.       Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Conquest.      Dye.       (McClurg.)  $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  C^.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Arm.     Gardenhire.      (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Karl  Grier.      Tracy.       (Clode.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Scraggs.     Phillips.     (Grafton     Press.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Arndiffe  Puzzle.    Holmes.    (Clode.)  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  Ncdra.   ^IcCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rose  o*  the  River.      Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I    The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 
Nicholson.        (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Conquest     of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Fair    Margaret.      Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ncr.)  $1.50 
6  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 
dav.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The    (Conquest    of    (Zanaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

3.  The  Pardoner's  Wallet  Crothers.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   O).)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Northerner.     Davis.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight    Anony- 

mous.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

3.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.      Thanet      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Rose  o'  the  River.      Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  The   Reckoning.     Chambers.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Deluge.        Phillips.        (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Losers'   Luck.       Jackson.        (Holt)  $1.50. 

6.  Testimony     of     the      Suns.  Sterling. 

(A.  M.  Robertson.)  $1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkmgton. 

(Harper.)  $1.50.  • 

3.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 
4  Yolanda.       Major.        (Macmillan.)      $1.50. 

5.  Hearts  and  Masks.      MacGrath.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Trident   and   the   Net      Anonymous. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Nedra.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkmgton. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Rose  o'  the  River.      Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary.      War- 

ner.      (Little-Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Sword  of  the  Old  Frontier.       Parrish. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

2.  The   Debtor.     Freeman.      (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3.   Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50 

5.  The  Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight.    Anony- 

mous.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Fair   Margaret.     Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

From    the   above   list   the    six   best    selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following ' 
system : 


POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d  "            "  & 

3d  "           "  7 

4th  "            "  6 

5th  "            "  5 

6th  "            "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.  Wharton.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50 26a 

2.  The    House    of    a    Thousand    Candles. 

Nicholson.        (Bobbs-Merrill       Co.) 
$1.50 206 

3.  The   Conquest  of  Canaan.   Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.50 174 

4.  Nedra.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50 80 

5.  The     Gambler.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50    y^ 

6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.  Glasgow.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50 7:^ 
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DETERS  I 

■  THE  ORIGINAL  5WI55  MILK 

Chocolate 


High 

as  the  Alps 
in  Quality" 


A    MESSAGE    FROM    THE    ALPS. 

"  Wc  Knd  yon  our  bcsi  tn  PETER  S  ChocQlatc. ''  If  ym)  cannot  get  to  the  world  i  wonderland,  you  can 
jdt  hmvt  the  worlds  wonder  m  tonJection-food.  PEnrER*S,  tbc  CNnijiiial  Swiss  Milk  CHOCOLATE 
<ioT  cadng).  hu  funmhed  a  dekacy  and  a  food  in  ont  lujcioiu  combmabon  at  distinci  ftom  ordbwy  fcatmg 
dn^c^Ule  u  ihc  A I  pi  aw  fiora  (oot-Kilk  There" »  no  describing  the  t«a*e,  yet  the  tongue  can  tell  it. 
b  Iw  the  smooth,  nch,  hilUcream  flavor  which  Swiw  milk  gjvd  when  combined  wiih  pun?  chocolate  ai 
mAy  D.  Peter  ol  Vevey,  Swit/ctland,  blends  iL     Th*  proof  is  in  the  eat iag;. 

LAMONT.  CORLISS  &  CO..  Sole  lmport«ra,   78  Hudson  »t.,    NE-W  YORK. 


Si/per  Plate  that  Wears ' 


For  beauty  of  design, 
careful  manufac- 
turing, brilliancy  of 
iinish  and  long  wear. 

TW7R06ERSBR0Sr 

spoons  >  forks,  knives,  r  Ic 
are  unexcelled,  Recog- 
nizrd  as  the  liighcsl 
sbndnrd  o{  Silver  Plate 
excellence* 

For  sale  by  leading 
dealers. 

:  r-^4  fqfltfvwradilaiiua 

*'  0*7  '  to  aid  III  select  luuii. 

MERIDEN  DfllTANNIA  CO., 

Meriden^  Conn, 
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k  ELECTROTVPINC  CO , 

^  225  FOURTH  AVENUE  j0 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 


flIL  A13,  m  QRAHERCV 


ntse  (7VO  I  use  daily 

ARNICA 

Tooth  Soap 

Is  anti55optic; 

preserves. 

whils  it 

beautiiies. 

No  spilling  or 

wasting;  conveaien 

and  GcononiicaL 

?5  Cefifs 
At  all  I^rtigg  ish         .-;.., 

STRONG'S  ^l\\ 

Arnica  Jelly 

CCarboIat«d) 

Keeps  the  slcin"^ 

free  from  roug*  ^^_^^ 

ness  and  pimples*  rvothiug  btnter 
for  suoburn  or  chapping;  also  for 
cuts,  bruises^  bums  and  all  erup- 
tions* Keeps  the  skin  soft,  £;raooth 
and  delicate.  Tiie  collapsable  metal 
tube  13  convenient  and  unbreakable. 

T^ke  ft  U't'th  jfJrt   whfrrr^r  yf^u  go* 
It  your  dru:^f:iit  Aasft't  t/—S^ndta  ifj. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  rf  25  cents. 
C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO, 

CHICAGO 


^High-Grade  Flower  Seeds.  | 
120  Packages  1  g\cA 


FOR 


10' 


I 


BftK  Button. 
10- Weeks  stof-k, 
tdBcliseli^ltEJa, 
Kwi-h(.  AlynHLiiii, 


K1NI>I. 


KISTJfl* 


19  PoitnltiL-A,  aj  4 

16  Pans  J.         10  ^ 
la  Hvi-f^'i  i'^iL 
13  \'\u\n.  10  ' 

.   _,      s  rtiiiiirjA,     iu  1 
£Ja»Mirtiiim.to  i.iilhoi»M9, 
SwiH*t  Miirnoiietie 
All  of   rtie  abfrtr<? 
nny   jidiln'«P,   ixtAt-i»ai>t.    for  j 
10c<  ^ILver  or  rii  tiiuHreitt 
Bhiinpa.    As  a  |>ri'tiMnm  Hihd  ' 
[o   iniroitu'^  imr  ieerlii   iritfl  ■ 
ei'i'tt  liDus4^mld,  ue  wtll  aLuo  i 
Pfi>i|  n  c*4»llt-Filiiii  I  ^r  flue  i 

h^duiinn  ikiiiiisFJii^i-:  . 

S^mer^lle  Nursery, 


tie.  A 

frpnt  to  X 


50 


BULBS 

Will  |;roW  Lii  tJiP 
houH«  (ir  tuitf  c»[ 
d^voit.  nyai'kE'LthA, 
Tulipft,  l.hnhi^lurt, 

Hf^lfiimiA.^kinqliilA^ 

<110:slTliA,  liUl'B  of  _ 

tlie  VatLt'y^aU  poAtp&lc1,.2&4\  in  itttiinpi 
or  ^niln,    Ai  !i  pTprFilnia  with  Lht^H  ttul  tut  w^  n^iU  Kiw 

KILL6lf>E  NURSERY,  80MCRVILLC,  MA88 
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Re'building  a  Brain 

Can  only  be  done  by  Food  which  contains  Phosphate  of  Potash 
and  Albumen. 

That  is  nature's  way  and  the  only  way. 

That  is  the  Mission  of 

Grape=nuts 


Note  the  users  of  Grape-Nuts.     They   are   brainy,   nervy, 
clever  people.     Keen  brains  make  money,  fame  and  success. 

Brains  must  be  fed. 


PosTUM  Cbbvjt.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Cree!:,  Mich.,  U.  8.  A. 
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^33 

Pacllle  coast 

From  Chicago| 

daily  until  April      ' 
r    7thy  to  San  Francisco,  Los    > 
Angeles,   Portland,    Tacoma, 
Seattle,  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  points. 

Correspondingly  low  rates  from  other  points. 
Tickets  good  in  tourist  sleeping  cars  on 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED 

^  Electric-lighted  through  fast  train  Chicago  to  Southern 
f  California  every  day  in  the  year,  via  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  &  North- Western  Line  and  the  newly  opened 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

Arriving  Los  Angeles  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

All  meals  in  dining  cars  a  la  carte. 

THE  CHINA  S  JAPAN  FAST  MAIL 

Daily  through  train  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 

Portland  wimOUt  change.      All  meals  in  dining  cars  a  la  carte- 

TOURIST  CAR  PARTIES 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran-^ 
Cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  without  change.  Double 
^ berth  in  these  cars  (accommodating  two  people)  only 

^$7.00.    Choice  of  routes.   All  Agents  Sell  Tickets  via  the 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
«  NORTH-WESTERN  UNE 

Illustrated  booklets  about  California,  Washington  and  Oregon^ 

their  climate  and  resources,  with  maps,  train  schedules^ 

and  full  information  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN,  PMtfr.Trsf.  Mgr., 

Chicago  A  North-Wetttrn  Ry.. 

CHICAGO.  ILL 
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MEHMEN'S 


BORATE D 


TALCUM 


TOILET  fBI  POWDER 


THE  POSTED 


KREMENTZ  i 


'^' 


tas 


THE  posted  man 
never  takes  the  just  j 
good  button.  He  Insists 
on  the  genuine  one-piece 
"^Krementz."  He  knows 
the  quality  is  stamped  on 
back  of  button. 

Mdde  in  gold  and 

rolled  pUte 

Ejtsy  to  button  and  unbafton 

Stays  buttoned 

If  damaged  in  any  way,  ex- 
change it  for  a  new  one  at  any 
dealer.  All  jewelers  and  haber- 
dashers. Booklet  "Story  of 
Collar  Button ''  will  post  you, 
Shows  alt  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  for  it. 

mimi  &  CO. 


76  Ch«i1nu1  SL 
NEWARK,  N,  J. 


1S77.       N  o  N  ew  D  i  scove  ry       i^e. 
Can  offer  more  bope  in   cases  of 

CANCER 

Than  exists  today  by  our  method 
Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 


-r— -  -     .1 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium. 

The  only  initltutJon  In  the  world  where  cancer  and 
ttimon  '^ib4t  irc  icces&iMt)  are  permanently  cured. 

Describe  yoirr  case  ind  we  t3II  mail  ihc  most  fom- 
..pkEC  jtiforrriiiicti  ever  published  on  ihe  subject  of 
cancer^  ard  will  ^ive  an  oplnton  ■&  to  what  we  can 
accomplt^h  tor  you,  Asl^  your  fimily  pbi^sicUd  iq 
inveatl^Te.      He  will   be    earcnaincd  is  our  guesL 

Drs*  W,  E.  Brown  4  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass, 


Bevond   the    trine 

Where  Rnow 

Files 

A  tropli'ml  rllTiLBttf^irlimi 

^Tll         'rltilt       lll^lJI'fiMLH 

ft't-iipit:'  (OikH'U  i.Milj 
i'..ifii-*  \hitij   complex ei 

HAVANA 

I^IMIT^D 

rfi1Cfl,JfO  KfLll'jtV  AfTKH- 
\i!ifif3  lit  3»  ^^-  i-ouljl 
9-40  T^  'II  :  aiilvp*llo- 
hll«  iHkJ'Kiirtipraimipr 
Hntuh]pi>».     'H^  lieii     >'chi 

to  tlie  N«ir  Fhlntlnl 
HtsATiiBliip  *^l'rltic« 
Oi'dr^^,"  Ari'lvfriif  IIsl- 
TAitiL  in  tlrfiQ  fur  break' 
fn-^t  Mi.inttaf . 


Tti«  eqiilpmeiniiaf  the  Craln  and  ibo  itccorrodfc^ 
Mciii!^  OIL  tbtf  buftC  ai4  tlie  betot  afTvred  winter 
tuuildt^. 

\  Chicago  &  Alton  Hy* 
BOUTB    '  mobile  &  Ohio  K.  R. 

i  Mtiti»oa  Steamsblp  Irlae 

May^vi'  Imvfl  »n  oppitrturvltj  or  »l>hpvrRttn^om 
Chi!  i^.l<  .triLiigtff  kjf  ^UuLULii  (liptlil.-t  wiut^r  I 

A>J  J  n  f- »  t:  EO.  J .  CH  a  RLTON 

UiMi']  Piiijt»'r  Art '4  CliJcJMto  A  AXtozi  Hjy 
CHICAOO,^  ILL. 
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WTNG  PIANOS 

Are  SoM  Direct  fhMD  the  Factory,  and  in  No  other  Way 

¥oaSavefrom*7Sto*200 


When  you  "bay  a  Wing  Piano,  you  buy  at  wholesale. 
Too  pay  the  actual  cost  of  making  It  with  only  our  whole- 
sale prc^t  added..  \Y hen  you  buy  a  piano,  as  many  still  du- 
al retail — ^you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  and  other 
expenses.  You  p&y  his  profit  and  the  commission  or  salary 
of  the  agents  or  salesmen  he  employs— all  these  on  top  of 
vrbat  the  dealer  hims^l  f  lias  to  poy  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  on  a  piauo  ii  from  ^73  to  $200.  Isn't  this  worth 
saTlDg? 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 
Anywhere  Z'J:^^"" 


We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home  in  the  United 

teson  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 

depoeiC  We  pay  the  freight  and  ail  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  n&thing  to  he  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  recseived.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days'  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex- 
j^nse.  Yon  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga- 
tiim  to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
lictory.  There  can  he  absolutely  no  risk  or  expeuse  to  you. 
Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  wc 
say.  Oar  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  dellTer  a  i^ano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  Toited  States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  hein^  P»»<i  in  advance  or  on  arrival  cither 
lor  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
oisans  in  exchange.  ^  .    .,    . 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wiug  liuuo. 


Smallt  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Payments 


^  YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


W 


The  Book 
Pianos 


U  Y  ja  latcDd  to  Boy  m  Plaao-No  Matter  What  Make 

A  book— not  s  catalogue— that  gives  jon  all  the  information  poesetsed  bj 
expert*.    It  telle  abont  the  different  materials  used  in  ttie  different  i>arU 
of  a  piano;  the  waj  the  different  parte  are  pat  together ,  whatcaoses  pianos 
to  get  oat  of  order  and  in  fact  is  a  oomplete  enoyolopedia.    It  makes  the 
•election  of  a  piano  earj*    If  read  carefully.  It  will  make  yon  a  judge  of 
tone,  action,  workmanship  and  finish.  It  tells  yon  how  to  test  a  piano 
and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.    It  is  absolately  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  ever  pablished.    It  contains  IM  large  pages  and  bnn- 
dreds  of  illnstrations,  all  devoted  to  piano  constrnction.    It« 
name  is  "The  Book  of  Oomplete  Information  About  Pianos.* 
We  send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  bnj  a  piano.    All  you. 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address. 


In  37  years  oirer  40,000  l^lng  Planoa 

have  been  manufaotnied  and  sold.  They  are  recom- 
mended bj  seven  governors  of  States,  by  musical  eolleges 
and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra  leaders,  music  teach> 
ere  and  musicians.  Thuusands  of  those  pianos  are  in 
your  own  Htate.  some  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
neighborhood.  Our  catalogue  contains  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mandolin,  Guitar. Harp.  Zither.  Banjo— 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  inatrtimenu  may  be  re- 
produced perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  our  Instrumental  Attachment.  This  improve- 
ment is  patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  bad  iu  any  other 
piano.  WING  ORGANS  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or- 
gan catalogue  sent  on  request. 
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«SON 

iSS-Jtf  W.UIfc 

liewYmk 


WING  &  SON 

lirest  latlk  street.  New  York 

-STUi  YEAK !••» 


Send  a  Postal  To-dajr  white  yon  think  of 
it.  jn«t  giTing  your  name  and  address  or  send  us 
the  attached  coupon  and  the  valuable  book  of  in- 
formation, also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
PIANO,  with  pricee.  terms  of  payment,  etc.. 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  maU.  A^^^^a 


Send  to  Uie  tuime  cmd 
add  eat  written  below, 
the  Book  o/Ctimplete  In- 
formatvm  €ibttut  JHanos,  alao 
pricen  ami  iermt  qf  payment 
on  Wing  J*ianoi. 
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"You  will  find  Pleasure  and  Comfort  in  every 
box  containing  six  pairs  of  9^^^^^  Socks 

**Aek  Your  Dealer  for  ^=l^^  Socks,"  He  i^lioiikl  liave  tlieiii  in  Black, 
I'sificy  Colors,  Fancy  Stripes,  Mixtures  and  Embroideries  ;  also,  Black 
with  \\'liite  Scfles  and  Oxford  Mixture  with  Pure  White  Interior. 


on 

th 
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All  GcDuine  have  our 


Illustrated 
Color 
Catalogue 
Sent 


THEY  ARE  MADE  IN 

COTTON 

USLE 

GAUZE-LISLE 

WOOL 

WORSTED 

MERINO 

LINEN 


FIVE  WEIGHTS 
SIZES  9  TO  U)4 


Free 


Here  is  an  assortment  of  Ught  We^E:!its  Id  Cotton,  Fancy  Stripes,  and  Embroideries : 


Rtvtr  I)  7— Kluck  C^rtiiinft,  Wlilte  Itair-Jlne  Strlprit, 
1>  tl-T<Rvy  Blue  ,.  ,,  .*  »- 

„        U  13- Tail  tircMiTiil^  ,»  «,  ,^ 

19  F  SO-Hlatk,  Nf'at  Fine  Ennhrfilderud  r»r4ti»a1  Flirurt'it. 
,t      3.H  F  lO — Navy  Hjiie,  N^at  FJm*  l^uvbroldered  liVliiti^  Fl|;^iiri«ii, 
„      BiriJO-Tjiii,  „  „  „  Lt.  Brown  Fi|riirp(ft. 

IF  YOU  CANNOT  GET  THESE  FROM  YOUR  DEALER.  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO  US. 
Price,  1^5  cents  per  pair,  or  the  Six  Fairs  in  a  Nt?at  Box  for  $1.50* 

Dttvcry  clurgn  fif "cprntd  in  iIk  U .  S. ,  ii|»a  nxxtpt  of  prK«.  Our  26  yean  of  rc^put^ijca  i,  bftck  cf  cve^'y  P^ 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  70  New  Fletcher  Street,  LowelJ,  Maea. 
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WHAT 


Orangeine 


REALLY  IS 

Podsphyilin  {^Mandraki^^  Iris  Versicol^f  {Bine 
Fi^^^\  fittd  Citffcinf,  p^r/^ftly  Balanced  in  a  j~ 
^iiimp&~i''ft'r,  fit  si'cur^ 

"PURE   REMEDY" 

Oretngeine  wjs  stkwssfiElly  tlioughl  out 
fourteeny  e&r9  ago  by  Dr.  P.  A*  Aikm:i[i, 
MeJLal  [)irei;tr>r  Monroe  S-inttariuTii,  WinJsor, 
Ontario,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  nirL:otks.  pain  al- 
ta>vr^,  seJnttvcs,  ai\i]  unbalanced  coal  tat- 
pro  ducts,  so  conmionly  u^etl  and  prescrfbed 
by  physkipiis. 

Fourteen  ye&rs'  test.  Millions  of 
powders  prove  ilie  prompt,  alw&ys 
beneficial,  restorative  power  of  ORANGB- 
INB  (or  rOI.DS,  CR\l\  HEADACHK,  NBURAL- 

gja.  Nervousness,  indighstiom,  dys- 

PEPSrA,  BRAINFAG,  and  a  host  of  Cmnmon 
ItlSy  witli  Normally  Stimulative  ElTect.  Every 
physLian^  l:iymHin  aiui  drugiiist  who  thor- 
oijghty  Hnow^a  Orangeine  attests  these 
facts  for 

**The  MoHt  Humanly  Useful 
of  All  Prescriptions." 


REALLY  DOE,5 

AWmnily  stimtiiaU:  Heart  Action,  Perfectly 
rfi^uiates  j\'Vrrrj,  S/nmac/f,  iJzvr,  AecuraUfy 
Adjusts  iht  Xert^^us  System. 

Prevents  SicRness! 
Secures    Good    Health! 

The  action  of  Orangeine  on  Chronic  Cc?ii- 
ditions  is  gradual  but  thtnoui^h. 

By  Better  Assimilation   of  Nourish  me  nt-*thtJS 
Better  Blood. 

PerfcLt  Regulation^ — thus  thorough  Elimination 
of  Wa^te  Matter, 

Orangeine  Si^t-i  qiikkly,  evenly,    normally 


Colds 
"Grip" 
Headache 
Neuralgia 


Indigestion 
Dyspepsia 
Nervousness 
Brain  Fag 


Offsets   Chill,   Exposure. 
OverworR. 


ORAJVGEINE 

Is  sold  by  ail  progressive  druggists,  in  loc  pkg,  {2  powders),  25c  pkg, 

(6  powders),  soc  pkg<  (15  powders),  Si. 00  pkg.  (35  powders), 

or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.     We  are  glad  to  send  25c 

pkg,  free^  with  full   information  and    illustrative 

experiencCj  on  receipt  of  request-     Write 

us  to-day- 

ORANGEINE,  CHUMICAL  COMPANY, 

15  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE  3URR  PT.INTINQ  HOUSE,   FRANKFORT  AND  JACDB   8T1. .   N.    > 


^O  insure  a  healthful  home  and  prevent  sick- 
^ness,  purify  the  cellar,  closetS;  sinks,  drains, 
dusty  or  damp  corners  and  cracks— nooks  be- 
hind plumbing,  and  every  spot  where  disease 
germs  may  develop,  with 


THE  HOUSEHOLD 

DisuncTOir 

An  odorle^B,  colorless  liquid,  which  destroys  Foul  Odor 
and  Diw'asc-Breodit.g  rnattcr.  When  diluted  ^vith  ten 
jmrtsof  water  for  household  une,  if  rosfs  h^H  than  5  cents 
a  quart.     Sold  everywhere  in  quart  hollies. 

Phepared  only  by  Henry  B.  Tlatt,  N.  Y. 


Can't  Afford 
Handicaps 


If  Coffee  clogs  your  men- 
tal or  physical  machinery 
and  keeps  you  from  doing 
your  best,  you  might  make 
money  by  quitting. 

And  you  can  be  helped 
greatly  by 


POSTUM 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,   Ltxl.,  Battle  Creek,   Mich.,    U.  8.  A. 


^^i 


-  ^^  ^^        have  been  established  over  50  YEARS.      By  our  system  of 
•^  f    a   VT/\C?        menls  every  family  In  moder-te  circumstances  can  own  «  VQSB 
^  I A  N I  IN        pur.  "we'taVe  ol'd  instruments  in  «ch^nge  -V/iL'iJL^^'S  1 
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ODD.MEAD  S  COMPANY 

7a     FIFTH    AVENVE*        NEW   Y  O  R/*^ 


POREd! 

WHY  TAKE  DAINTY  CARE  of 
your  mouth  and  neglect  your  pores,  the 
myriad  mouths  of  your  skin  ?  The  pores 
are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body.,  if  they 
be  kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and 
intelligent  bathing,  a  very  general  source 
of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided. 
Hand  Sapolio  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle, 
efficacious  pore-opener.  It  does  not  gloss 
them  over,  or  chemically  dissolve  their 
health  giving  oils,  yet  clears  them  thor-,- 
oughly,  by  a  method  of  its  Own. 


AFTER  A  REFRESHING  BATH 
with  Hand  Sapolio,  every  one  of  the 
2,381,248  healthily-opened  pores  of  your 
skin  will  shout  as  through  a  trumpet, 
"For  this  relief,  much  thanks."-  Five, 
minutes  with  Hand  Sapolio /equals 
hours  of  so-called  Health  Exercises. 

Don't  argue,  Dont  infer.  Try  itt 

Its  use  Is  a  ftaije  habit 

Its  cost  a  Irifle. 
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Important  New  Books 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 

REBHNKCENCES  OF  A  FELLOW  PLAYER 

By  RAXCIS  WnSOR 

Intimate  reminiscences  of  Jefferson^  describing;  liim  as  painter, 
fisherman  and  acior,  and  full  of  good  stories  and  anecdotes. 
111.  $j.oo  net,  post  extra. 

THE   NEW  FAR  EAST 

BY 

THOMAS  F.  MILLARD 

An  illuminating  exposition  of  certain  phases  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mil- 
lard's views  are  most  suggestive  and  dependent  especially  as  con< 
cerns  Japan. 

$1.50  net,  post  extra. 

PHILIPPINE  EXPBRIENCBS  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  TEACHER 
BY  WILLIAM  B.  FREER 

A  vivid,  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Freer's  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  Filipinos  are  most  valuable. 

111.  $1.50  net,  post  extra. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT 

BY 
ANDREW  LANG 

A  new  volume  in  Literary  Live  Series.  A  brief  and  brilliant 
biography. 

111.  $1  00  net,  post  extra. 

THE    OPAL    SEA 

BY 
JOHN  C  VANDYKE 

A  charming  and  instructive  book. 

Boston  Advertiser. 
With  frontispiece,  $1.35,  post  extra. 

CONCERNING  PAUL  AND 
FLMVIMETTA 

BY  L.  ALLEN  HARKER 

With  an  introduction  by 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

The  account  of  a  group  of  natural,  wholesome  and  delightfully 
amusing  children  described  simply,  humorously  and  with  entire 
sympuihy. 

Price  $t  25 


Fiction 


THE  DAWN 

OF  A 

TOMORROW 

BY 

FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

A  book  worth  reading  again  and  again. 

Inter  Ocean. 
III.  in  colors  $1.00. 


THE  PRISONER 

OF 

ORNITH  FARM 

BY 

FRANCES  POVELL 

A  book  to  delight  the  lovers  of  mystery 
and  romance. 

Washington  Star. 
Price  $1.50 


THE 
DAY  DREAMER 

Being  the  full  narrative  of  ^*The  Stolen 
Star." 

BY 

JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

A  clever  story,  unhackneyed  and  unusual 
in  plot  and  treatment. 

Newport  News. 
Price  $x.a5 


BOB  AND   THE 
CANDIES 

BY 

MARY  R.  S,  ANDREWS 

The  enlivening  adventures  of  an  original 
small  boy  and  some  grown  people.  The 
best  picture  of  camp  life  in  the  woods  in 
fiction. 

Illustrated  $1.50. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER*S  SONS 
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SOME  OF  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COS  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW    FICTION 

THE  WOLF  AT  SUSAN'S  DOOR  SL^mi.^1^. 

An  exceeding:  "humorous"  three  part  "Susan  Cleeg:"  story  to   which  Is  added  a  two  part  story 
"Mrs.  Lathrop*s  Love  Affair."  With  frontispiece.  13mo.  $1.00. 

THE  SAGE  BRUSH  PARSON  By  a.  b.  ward 

The   eventful  life  in  a  Nevada  mining  camp  is  here  vividly  depicted  of  the  hero,  Clement 
Vanghan.  THE  NATION  says  "his  fortunes  and  adventures  holds  one's  unflagKinjf  interest.'* 

xamo,  $1.50.    /^i've  Printings  in  J^ive  Weeks. 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY  By  e.  pmLUPs  oppenheim 

"By  far  the  best  work  of  this  clever  author.*'— CAira^^  Daily  Xexvs,  Illustrated,  tamo,  $1.50 

T/iird  Printing, 

THF  WTl^F  TAPPFl^^  By  Arthur  stringer 

1111^      fflI\Lf     in.1  I  LfiXlJ  Author  of  "The  Silver  Poppy,"  eio. 

A  remarkable  story  of  an  electrical  inventor  and  a  beautiful  English  Rfirl,  who  became  by  force 
of  circumstances  associated  with  a  poolroom  wire  tapper.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Brown. 

xamo,  $1.50. 

THE  DISTRia  AnORNEY  .^l^^^^. 

A  dramatic  Story  of  American  political  life  of  the  present  day  in  which  a  son  of  high  ideals  is 
pitted  against  his  father,  a  modern  financier.'  xamo,  f  1.50 

MAIft  OF  ATHFNS  »y  lafayette  mclaws 

A'*^*-**^    ^*      il.llll-#ll»J  Author  of  "When  the  Land  Was  Young,"  etc. 

A  romance  of  great  charm,  dealing  with  the  love  of  Lord  Kyron  for  Thyrza.  the  Maid  of  Athens. 

Illustrated  by  Harry  C.  Edwards,  xamo,  $1.50 

HEARTS  AND  CREEDS  i^*^iS5I 

The  strongest  novel  this  talented  author  has  yet  written.    Deals  with  the  marriage  of  a  Protest- 
ant girl  with  a  Catholic. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  xamo,  $1.50. 

ON  THE  FIELD  OF  GLORY  ^^  «SI?  f^Sf^!?" 

"Other  novels  seem  j  uiceless  and  other  heroes  bloodless   after  reading   th is.'*—  The  Independent, 
Authorized  translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  lamo,  $1.50. 

CALLED  TO  THE  FIELD  S^S^o't;  J?S?S 

A  story  of  a  young  married  Virginia  woman  in  the  Civil  War.  xamo,  f  1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  RAH^ROAD  PROBLEM  frank  p'arsons 

Thehistory  of  railway  discrimination  in  the  United   States,  with  efforts  at  Control,  Remedies 
Proposed  and  Hints  from  Other  Ceuntries.  xamo,  $1.50  Net 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  CANADA  By  major  wh-liam  wood 

Major  Wood  places  the  entire  campaign  of  the  fight  for  Canada  on  a  new  historical  footing,  with 
portraits,  battle  plans  and  maps.  8vo.  $2.^0  Net. 

LITTLE.  BROWN  &  CO..  Publishers.  Boston 
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The  Best  Fiction 

A  gfe  HOUSE  #k  k 

Meredith  Nicholson*s  Great  Success 

"More  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  alluring  title." — New  York  Globe. 

"Should  be  rechnstened  'The  Book  of  a  Thousand  Delights.'  ** — Philadelphia  Item. 

"A  most  entrancing  atmosphere  from  start  to  finish."  — Boston  Transcript, 

"Piquant,  original,  charming." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

"Dowered  with   the  joy  of  life." — Chicago  Journal. 

"The  best  romance  since  Stevenson." — Omaha  World, 


THE    BCST.SCLUNG    NOVEL 
IN   THE  UNITED    STATES 

iA    clotkf   01.5O    postpaici 


OCTAVE  THANETS 

H6tf  Man  of  the  Hour 

"The  most  talked  about  and  the  most  thought  about  novel 
of  the  year." — San  Francisco  Bulletin.  "Fine  in  spirit 
and  thoroughly  readable." — The  Outlook.  "Abounding 
in  interest  and  in  strong  situations  strongly  handled." — 
New  York  Mail.  "Distinctly  an  American  novel  and  an 
engrossing  love  story." — Chicago  Record-Herald.  Illus- 
trated by  L.  \V.  Hitchcock.     Cloth,  i^mo,  $1.50  postpaid. 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS'S 

S6*  Social  Secretary 

"A  clean  crisp  story  in  which  clever  people  in  act  and 
conversation  furpish  entertainment  of  a  rare  sort." — 
Boston  Herald,  **  'The  Social  Secretary'  is  a  success  with 
a  big  *S.*  " — New  York  Press.  "An  extremely  amusing 
sketch  of  Washington  life. — New  York  Herald.  "A 
most  interesting  story,  full  of  life  and  color." — Wash- 
ingfon  Star.  Illustrated  in  photogravure  by  C.  F.  Un- 
derwood.    Bound   in  cloth,   lamo,   $1.50   postpaid. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS'S 

The  Deluge 

"Clever,  audacious,  intensely  interesting." — Portland  Ore- 
gonian.  "Interesting  beyond  measure." — Philadelphia 
North  American.  "A  straight-from-the-slioulder  story." — 
Detroit  Journal.  "A  novel  for  Americans,  dealing  with 
American  people  and  American  institutions,  wholesome,  in- 
teresting and  cleverlv  written." — Boston  Globe.  Pictures 
by  George  Gibbs.     Bound  in  cloth,  X2mo,  $1.50  postpaid. 

HAROLD   MacGRATH'S 

Hearts  and  Masks 


"A  simply  delicious  detective  story." — Boston  Journal. 
•*A  peculiarly  ingenious  story,  light  and  cheerful. — New 
York  Herald,  "Brightly  done  in  a  most  readable  maa- 
ner." — Philadelphia  Telegraph,  "Scintillates  with  wit." — 
Pittsburg  Times.  Pen  pictures  by  Harrison  Fisher. 
i2mo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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New  Spring  Novels 


HCfLBCRT  QUICK'S 

Dovible  Trouble 

A  Comedy  Novel  of  a  DuaL  PeraooaUty. 
SUiecn  pictures  by  Orson  Lowell. 

DAVID  M.  FAItRY'S 

The  Scarlet  Cmpire 


FR^ANCIS  LVNDE^S 

The  Quickening 

A  Talc  of  the  Malting  of  a  M*a.     Ulus- 
irattonsby  E.  M.  Ashe* 
GRACE  Al-EXANDEIL'S 

Jvidith 

A  Lo^c  Story  of  tlie  Candle  Light  Times, 
ntustraiioiis  by  George  Wright. 


A  Romance  of  SocmI Ism,     lllustrj-iiuas  iii 
color  by  Hermann  WalL 

GEORGE  HORTON»S  WARREN    CHENEY'S 

The  Edge  of  Hazard        The  Cha^Uenge 

A  Romance  of  Atnerkiins  in  Russia,     11-     A  Romance  of  Russians  in  America, 
lustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  ]  lustralions  by  N.  C  Wyelti, 

I2ino*    Price.  $1,50  Eeich  Postpaid 


y^  OF  HAZARD  ;V! 


OEOB^E  HORJON 


The  Bobbs-MeiriH  CrffTii>ariV 

PviblisKcrs  Iniii^r^apolis 
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The  Wheel  of  life 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW 

**A  rare  novel ...  a  book 
which  could  come  only 
from  one  who  was  a 
novelist  by  the  gift  of 
God  and  the  grace  of 
nature." 

Si.  Paul  Dispatch. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

2nd  printing      | 
(|i-5o)  I 


The  only  book  on 
life  insurance  which 
treats  a  policy  as 
merchandise. 

How  to  Buy 
Life  Insure 


ance. 

By  ••Q.  P.** 

written    in     words 
simpler   than    your 
policy. 
($1.30  postpaid.) 


The 
Lady 

and  the 

Ladder 

By  HARRISON 

GARFIfXD  RHODES. 


The  Unforgettable  book  of  1906 

THE  JUNGLE 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

A  novel  of  Packingtown 
Chicago.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  says:  *'It  comes 
nearer  than  any  book  yet  pub- 
lished among  us  to  being  the 
*  •Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the 
social  tragedy  of  our  great 
cities."     ($1.50) 


TKe  world's 
cook  book  is 

The 


International 
Cook  Book 

By  ALEXANDER  nUPPINI 

Formerly  of  Delmonico'Sy 
Author  of '^Th*  TabW 

Nearly  3,500  recipes — rare  and 
deliciously  original  dishes  drawn 
from  the  author's  wide  exper- 
ience and  years  of  travel  here  and 
abroad.     Washable  bindings. 

Net  $4.80 
(Postage  48cts.) 


A  sparkling  and  exceed- 
ingly amusing  picture  of 
modern  **high  society," 
telling  the  experiences  of 
**Mary"  the  interesting 
American  widow,  in  mounting 
the  social  ladder.  Illustrated  by 
Anderson.     $1.50 


Letters  and 
RecoUectloii^ 
of  Geo. 
Wasldngton 

A  revelation  of 
the  home  life  at  Mt. 
Vernon  :  Uniform 
with  Recollections 
and  Letters  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Il- 
lustrated. 
($2.75  postpaid.) 


RecoUec- 
fions  .    . 
of  Thirteen 
Presidents 

By  JOHN  S.  WISE 

A  uihor  of'  The  Lion's  SJkin,''  "  TA*  Endo/an  Bra,''  etc. 

Mr.  Wise  is  a  born  raconteur.  In 
this  volume,  he  gives  most  intimate 
and  interesting  glimpses  of  our  presi- 
dents, from  John  Tyler  down  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.     16  portraits. 


® 


TteGAKOBf 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &Co.  New  YORK. 


Net  $2.50 
(Postage  25cts.) 
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Life   In    the   Open 

Sport  with  Rod,  Gun,  Horse  and  Hound  in  Southern  California 

By  Charles  F.  Holder,  author  of  "The  Big  Game  Fishes",  "Log  of  a 

Sea  Angler",  etc. 

With  g2  full  page  Illustrations,     Large  8vo,  tut  $4.00 

Mr.  Holder  has  ridden,  driven,  sailed,  tramped,  fished  and  shot  over  every  foot  of  the  forest  and  8ea«  plain 
and  mountain,  which  he  describes  40  picturesquely  and  with  such  keen  delight.    His  book  is  a  chronicle  of  sport- 

ing  narrative  and  a  considerable  amoui 

ndfauna  of  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 


i  mountain,  wnich  he  describes  so  picturesquely  and  ... 

ing  experiences  that  carries  alon^  with  it  a  good  deal  of  exciting  narrative  and  a  considerable  amount  of  interest- 
ing information  in  regard  to  social  life,  as  well  as  the  flo 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER. 

And  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Historical  and  Descriptive. 
By  EDWIN  M.  BACON, 

Author  of  "Historic     Pilgrimages  in  New  Eng. 

land",  etc. 

9oo,    With  about    100  illustrations ^  net  Ss-SO* 

Uniform  with  **  The  Hudson  River, 

From  ocean  to  source  every  mile  of  the  Connect- 
icut is  crowded  with  reminders  of  the  early  explor- 
ers, of  the  Indian  wars,  of  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  the  quaint  peaceful  village  existence  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  Beginning  with  the  Dutch  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Bacon  traces  the  interesting  movements  and 
events  which  are  associated  with  this  chief  river  of  New 
England. 


m  THAMESLAND. 

Cruises   and   Rambles   through    England 

from  the  Sources  of  the  Thames  to 

the  Sea. 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON    WACK, 

F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of  the  "Congo  Free  State",  "Victor  Hugo 

and  Juliette  Drouet",  etc. 

Crown  $vo,  with  about  100  illustrations  and  a 

map, 

A  book  literally  packed  with  the  historic  and  roman* 
tic  associations  which  adorn  the  story  of  the  great  little 
river.  It  is  indispensable  to  boat,  trap  and  automobile, 
and  to  all  travellers  in  the  region  most  charaaerisdc  of 
English  life  and  manners. 


NEW  NOVELS  WORTH  READING 


NO.   101s 

By  WTMOND  CAREY, 

Author  of  "M.  Martin",  etc. 

**A  stirring  story  of  adventure,  during  the  War  of 
Austrian  Succesnon,  full  of  action,  mystery,  love  and  the 
glitter  of  a  fascinating  court.**— (7Ai«a^  InUr- Ocean 

Illustrated  by  Wal  Paget.    Crown  8vo.  $1,^0 

ALL  THAT  WAS  POSSIBLE. 

By  HOWARD   OVERING   STURGIS. 

Autlior  of  "Belchambcr" 

"Interestine  and  artistic.  Could  not  be  praised  too 
highly."-iir.  Y.  Tv\baM, 

**Very  bright,  one  of  the  cleverest  surprises  to  be 
found  in  fiction.**—^.  Y.  Qlobe. 

CroTsm  4W.    with  colored  frontispiece  by  F.  S, 
Coburny  $1.^0, 

A  LOST  CAUSE. 

By  GUY  THORNE, 

Author  of  "When  It  Was  Dark",  etc. 

**A  curious  story,  skillful  and  interesting."— i^.  Y, 
Butt, 

"A  very  strong  and  vital  book."— JV.  F.  American. 
Crown  8vo,y  Sf-jo. 


SAINTS  m  SOCIETY. 

By   MARGARET  BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS, 

A  stor^  of  the  effect  upon  a  young  printer  and  upon 
his  wife  of  sudden  accession  to  wealth,  title,  and  social 
success.  In  their  changed  circumstances  each  meets  a 
*'kindred  soul*',  and  the  perilous  relations  of  the  four 
characters  result  in  an  absorbing  entanglement  of  plot. 
Crown  8vo,  fi.jo, 

THE  SACRED  CUP. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN, 
Author  of  "A  Magdalen's  Husband",  etc. 

*'One  of  the  strongest  tales  of  the  year— a  story  oC 
real  depth."— &rand  Rapidt  Herald. 
Crown  8vo»  $i,SO* 

PETER  AND  ALEXIS. 

The  Romance  of  Peter  the  Great. 
By  DMITRI  MEREJKOWSKI, 

Author  of  "  "The  Death  of  the  Gods",  Romance 
of  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci",  etc. 

This  concluding  novel  in  Merejkowski's  Trilogy.    It 
is  a  picture,  vivid  and  true,  of  classes  and  conditions,  of 
court  and  society,  of  peasant  and  wild  relifsious  beliefs  in 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eantury. 
Crown  Svo,  •$i.jo. 


AT   ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
AND  LONDON 
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HARPER'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Qll     AQ    QTDniVr^  BY  IRVINQ  BACHELLER 

OlJU/m43    O  1   IvV/illVl  "Author  of  Eb«n  Holden,"  •to. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  Bacheller  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  first  great  success — "Eben 
Holden."  The  story  is  laid  in  the  forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  **Uncle  Sile"  is  a  philosopher 
of  the  woods  who  thinks  much  and  says  little — a  **one-word  man,"  but  a  genuine  humorist, 
with  fountains  of  sly  laughter  in  him.  The  heroine  is  a  delightful  daughter  of  the  wood- 
lands, and  her  romance  breathes  of  the  mountain  air.  Altogether,  it  is  the  best  and 
strongest  story  Mr.  Bacheller  has  yet  written. 

Price  $1.50. 

THPPPNIfl^  ^^  MARGARET  POTTER 

iriC^      VlC^llllviO  Author  of  'Tho  Houm  of  do  Mailly,"  olo. 

A  novel  of  stirring  plot  and  yet  a  striking  presentation  of  the  artistic  temperament  in 
its  most  interesting  phases.  The  story  is  based  upon  the  life  of  a  famous  Russian  composer — 
the  sensitive,  gifted  son  of  a  powerful,  iron-handed  government  official.  His  career  is  a 
strange  and  deeply  moving  tale  of  shifting  fortunes,  dramatic  episodes,  and  final  artistic 
triumphs. 

Price  $1.50. 

CHATWIT:   THE  UAH-TALK  BIRD   SLf™^?.!™.',!!;  SSfl' 

The  story  of  a  magpie  who  learns  "man-talk"  while  in  captivity  and  escapes  to  the  wilds 
to  astonish  birds  and  beasts  alike  with  his  weird  accomplishment  Chatwit  leads  a  chequered 
life,  matching  his  wit  and  cunning  against  the  forest  creatures  who  are  leagued  against  him. 
Other  characters  in  the  story  are  the  mountain-lion,  the  bear,  the  coyote,  the  buzzard,  etc. 
Their  plots  and  counterplots  assume  a  strangely  human  interest. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.     Price  $1.50. 

MI^^     DPIMPn^P  BY  ^^^  '^^l-^^  QILSON 

11  i*y^      »     IVI  i  1  IVV/4»^ L^  Author  of  **When  Love  it  Young,*'  eto. 

The  freshness  and  tender  simplicity  of  Mr.  Gilson's  works  have  won  for  him  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Mr.  Gilson  interprets  child  life  with  rare  insight,  and  his  portrayal  of 
little  Bertram  has  the  same  simplicity  and  charm  that  have  made  his  former  books  so 
popular.  The  pictures  of  village  life  are  exquisitely  shaded,  and  Miss  Primrose's  romance 
naively  told  by  the  little  boy,  adds  a  touch  of  sentiment  and  humor  to  a  story  of  delightful 
originality. 

Price  $1.25 

HARPER'S  NOVELETTES     ^^l^^g^SZ^ 

"Their  Husbands'  Wives,"  as  the  title  subtly  indicates,  bears  on  an  interesting  phase  of 
married  life.  The  titles  are:  **Eve's  Diary,"  by  Mark  Twain:  "Covered  Embers,"  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  "Life's  Accolade,"  by  Abby  Meguire  Roach;  "The  Bond,"  by 
Emery  Pottle;  "The  Eyes  of  Affection,"  by  George  Hibbard;  "The  Marriage  Question," 
by  Grace  EUery  Channing.  They  are  not  the  ordinary  short  stories.  Each  is  a  novelette, 
and  the  fact  of  its  admission  to  the  series  is  a  guarantee  of  its  vital  truth,  absorbing  interest,' 
and  artistic' achievement. 

Price  $1.00. 

The  Rise  of  American  Nationality 

BY  KENDRICK  CHARLES  BABCOCK,  Ph.  D., 

Prosident  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Volume  13  of   Th^  American  N'ation^  A  History ^  in  27  volumes. 
The  War  of  181 2  is  the  chief  topic  of  the  volume.     The  author  shows  how,  out  of  the 
weakness  of  the  war  period,  came  a  new  national  spirit,  causing  European  nations  to  adopt 
a  new  attitude  toward  the  republic,  and  leading  to  a  better  status  of  parties  at  home,  the 
founding  of  a  new  national  finance,  and  the  hastening  of  internal  improvements. 
With  maps.     Library  Edition      ..........         net  $2.00 

University  Edition •         2.00 

Harper  ^  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Notable  New  Books 


VMS  PIAC^ 


The  Latest  and  Best  New  England  Rtmiancc 

THE  GIRL  FROM  TIM'S  PLACE 

Bjf  Charter  Clark  M^nn,  author  of  "Uncle  Terrp" 

iMuaUuu^d  Ijy  t'rinikT.  Jk-rrtJl    Prlw,  SIM). 
An  intenselj  fascinating  love   story   of   the   Mnine  wilderness, 
we^rd  end  exciting,  jet  sweet  and  tender. 

W  ]iF''^"^"u*^"^  character  is  Mr.  Munn*s  masterpiece,  '*01d  Cj 
WaJker,  the  finest  and  droHe^t  woodsman  in  fiction.  Here  are 
a  lew  of  his  many  brif^ht  and  quaint  sayingR: 

I^?*  ™""  ^^"*^  '■^■'*"^  ^'^^  watch iir  m^]s  It/' 
Hie  ni,in?  I  m^  «■  iho  world,  rbe  Uottor  I  liktf  th**  won<3a." 
A  girJ  witii  a  nuw  ring  aillu^  b^z  trouhlu  with  hvr  hulr  '^ 


^  "Thrilling  Story  of  Love  and  Mystery 

THE  GOLDEN  GREYHOUND 

Su  Dhi/^A^   ^J/**-     -^*i^_  _-^.--.      ^ 


Bj?  Dh^if^f  niton,  author  of  "MissPetticoaU/'  etc 

Illust™t4id  by  E.  PttJIak.  Price,  $3.50 
Aa  up,tD-date  story  of  love,  aJventtire,  at,d  mystery,  with  wirebsa 
telegmphy  and  *n  the  modem  improvements,  that  wiJl  nat  ]«t  you  re.t 
nmd  you  see  how  it  b  coming  out.  The  here,  is  a  rich  young  New  Yorker 
ana  former  Yale Mhlete.  He  f.  .oattn.ct.d  by  a  lovely  face  a.  to  fullow 
itspos^e.^rpnboardanAr|ftnuclmer,  called  ^Tbe  Golden  Grevh.und  " 
from  a  vast  shipr^ent  of  gold,  where  he  helps  soWe  a  baffling  mystery,  mnd 
bit  ™h  journey  brings  grt^at  happiness  to  all  but  a  i.et  of  unsucce^ful 
plotters.  Tbebookisa^rkbin  humor  as  k  is  fertile  In  inveniion.  and  is 
«rikmg]y  handsome  in  make-up. 


UNDER  TOGO  FOR  JAPAN 

roBrtA  volame  of  the  "^^m^rs  o/f  orl«««  Series."    By  EdWcrtf  Jrr«*«me,er. 

ni™l"tedbyA,  B.Shule,      r2mo.     Cloth.     $t.25. 

-^  S.?^.^  ?'=<^«"nt  Of  the  grcaU..t  naval  battle  of  history  and  the  clo.e  of 
know     t«  ^iVn  """^'^\'"»  ^^'"^  the  exr>criences  of  favorite  characters,  well 

andTl  L  thr  ;  -''  *''™"^.^  "''^  ^''^  ™'""^^^  °f  the  "Old   Glory  S;rie." 

ana  I  tie  three  previous  ones  of  this  series. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CHRIST 

'BifPuulKarish'k.a 


l2mo.     Cloth.     Net  $L00. 


'TP  HIS   is  a  startling  book,  though  not  irreverent. 
^     justice  based  on  fuir-niinded  research. 


Postpaid,  $  MO. 

The  keynote  is  religious 


vAt  aU  Booksellers^  or  sent  ort  receipt  of  price  by  the  Ribiishe 


LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.,      BOSTON. 
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^        >?    r  Ready  April:  4 

MP.  Owen  WlStCP*S  Ncw  Novel 

Lady  Baltimore 

By  the  Autlior  of  "The  VlrnUHan,**  etc 

Illustrated  with  many  dravrings  in  the  text  and  full  page  half-tonea. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  for  Mr.  Wister.  Its  charm  is  of  the  old  times  instead  of  the  new. 
Insteadof  rollicking  cowboys  riding  half  a  day  to  meet  a*' school  marm"  at  a  dance,  the  young  and  im- 
prudent Southern  hero  is  surrounded— to  his  peril— by  the  most  delightful  women  young  and  old.  It  is 
another  bit  of  American  life,  just  as  alive  and  genuine  as  "The  Virginian." 


\t/U>«(v» 


// 


\4v*y\. 


C*-^ 


Mr.  Eaerton  Castte's   New  Novel 

By  the  author  of  "The  Pride  of  Jennico, 


U  Youth  bat  Knew 

'*  "Young  April," 


Illustrated  by  Launcelot  Speed. 

Cloih  ti.^o. 

The  illustrations  by  Launcelot  Speed  are  in  precisely  the  atmosphere  needed  for  Mr.  Castle's 
characteristic  vein  of  pure  romance.  Charming  and  delightful  in  themselves  they  have  the  com- 
plete association  with  the  text  which  comes  from  their  having  been  drawn  under  his  direct  super- 
vision. 

OTHER  RECENT  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


Mr.  James   Loeli's    translation   of    the   late  Professor 
Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  Als  Dramas 


Paul    Ileeharme*s 


An  introduction  is  supplied  by  Professor  Johrt  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University. 

With  four  full-page  illustratioHi.     Clotb^  octavo,  jps  pafts^  Sj'OO  met. 


The  Ule  of  John  Wesley       dy       C  T.  Winchester 


Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Wesleyan  "University. 


Clotty  9vo,  ^i.fOMet  {postag*  i $  cts.) 


It  is  a  truthful,  vivid  narrative  of  a  personality  of  unusual  power,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  who  for  some  thirty  years  probabl:  *  *  * 


fluence  than  any  other  man  in  England. 

Grove's  Dictionary  ol  Mvsle  and  Musicians 


5  probably  exerted  a  stronger  personal  in- 


New  Edition. 


By  SIR  GEORGE  GROVE, 
plates  and  text  cuts. 


Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  in  five  volumes,  illustrated  with 
Vol.  /.  already  issued,     VoLIL^  jusi  ready,    Ootb,  8vo,  ^5 ,00  met  per  voiumu. 


The  life  and  Writlnos  of  Benfamln  Fk-anldln 


Fourth  Volume 


Edited  by  ALBERT  H.  SMYTH,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia  Limited  Library  Edition,  in  ten  volumes,  to  appear  at  monthly  inter- 
vals. Volumes  I'lII.,  previously  issued.     Volume  I V,^  just  ready,    Cloiby  8vo,  $},oo  net  per  volume. 

Tlie  First  Volmnc  ol  a  dcmt  yvorU  hy  Henry  Charles  Lea,  I.L.1I. 
A  History  ol  the  inquisition  of  Spain  To  be  completed  in  four  volumes 

The  author  makes  an  uncommonly  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  human  historr  in  his 
clear  illuminating  account  of  how  Spain  developed  from  the  most  tolerant  to  the  most  intolerant  of 
Christian  countries.    Of  the  disastrous  outcome  his  later  volumes  will  be  the  record. 

Volume  I.    6»o8vo pages.    4^».so  met  (posta£t92ets.) 
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SPRING    IN    BOOKLAND 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY'S 

The  True  Andrew  Jacksen 

Mr.  Brady  has  been  studying  the  career  of  our  seventh  President  for  many 
years  and  his  book  is  a  notable  gathering  of  evidence  in  the  way  of  opin- 
ions and  anecdotes  traced  back  to  authentic  sources. 

An  extended  chronology  of  Jackson's  life  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and 
an  appendix  embraces  papers  of  historical  importance  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  82.O0  net.  Half  Levant,  80.0O  net. 

CHARLES  MORRIS'S 

Heroes  of  Discovery  in  Amnica 

Auther  volume  in  that  popular  series  of  stories  of  American  life,  by 
Charles  Morris,  of  which  many  thousands  of  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

This  book  occupies  a  field  which  has  never  before  ^been  at  once  so 
fully  and  popularly  worked. 

Illustrated.  ISmo.  Cloth,  81. 30  net. 

A  New  Scientific  Work. 

H,  CHARLTON  BASTIAN'S 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Living  Matter 

The  Author,  after  thirty  years  of  research,  holds  that  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  earth's  history  up  to  the  present  time  hew  beginnings  of  sim- 
plest forms  of   life  have  been   constantly  taking   place   all   over  the  earth. 

The  book  is  so  lucidly  written  it  can  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  by 
any  one,  especially  with  the  help  of  its  beautiful  illustrations. 

246  Illustrations.   8vo.  Cloth,  83.  60  net 

Fiction  That  Is  Selling. 


Second  Edition 


Ella.  MiddUton  Tybout's 

The  Wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State 


This    thrilling    novel  of  Diplomatic 
ihington  life  has  caught  on  in  the  Capi- 
tal Cit^,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  rapidly 


Second  Edition, 
BENSONS  BEST  BOOK 

The  Angel  ef  Pain 

"A  remarkable  book." — Chicago  Tribune. 
'It  is  the  strongest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  delicate  story  the  author  of 
••Dodo"  has  yet  written" — 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

A  GENUINE  LOVE  STORY 

l2mo.   Cloth,    81. OO 

Vanity  Square    «>  ^^^  salws 

•'For  sheer  cleverness  no  American  novelist  surpasses  Edgar  Sal tus." — ATfw  York  Herald 
A  love  story  in  which  a  disappearance  is  involved  and  which  aifords  complications 
that  make  the  mystery  peculiarly  baffling. 

l2mo.    Decorated  Cloth.    81.96 

The  new  number  of  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE    is  now  on    the    news-stands 
It  is  packed  full  of  interest.   Get  a  Copy  to-day*. 

J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT    CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


spreadmg  all  over  the  country. 

A  Detective  Stmy  Without  a  LXstective. 

Illustrated  l2mo.  Cloth  8I.0O 
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The   Most  Appropriate  Easter  BooK 

JOAQUIN  MILLER'S 

''THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  OTY  BEAUTIFUL** 

IN  this  story  (says  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut),  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Egypt,  and  by  the  Golden  Gate  of  California,  there  are  many 
fine  passages.  A  parable  of  human  yearnings  and  weakness  (says 
the  Houston  Tosf)  ..told  in  prose,  in  story  form,  in  language  that  is 
quaintly  tender,  sincerely  strong. 

It  is  throughout  rich  in  mystic  yet  practical  suggestions  that 
few  could  receive  without  deep  thinkmg.  There  are  episodes,  such 
as  the  incident  of  the  conquering  of  the  desert  lions  by  Miriam,  fuil  of 
dramatic  fervor  and  symbolic  beauty,  while  more  than  one  deep  les- 
son is  effectively  pressed  home  by  these  and  other  portions.  The 
writer's  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  biblical  say- 
ings, with  the  original  poems  that  head  the  delicately  imaginative 
chapters,  will  delight  many  (says  the  Chicago  "Record-Herald). 

The  whole  book  (says  the  Houston  Tost)  is  one  of  infinite  ten- 
derness and  strength  and  grace  and  love.  It  is  the  mature  expres- 
sion of  a  noble  mind.  Joaquin  Miller  has  enriched  the  earth  with 
this  new  book  of  his. 

With  an  exquisite  photoeravure  frontispiece  of  the  author  and  his  mother.  Printed 
on  toned,  laid-antique,  deckel-ed^e,  all-racr  paper,  hand-sewed.  Gold  top.  Cloth,  with 
ornamental  stamp  in  gold.    Price  f  1.50  net;  oy  mail  $1.58. 

OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 


THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 

By  PROP.  JOHN  WARD  5Tin50N 

Principles  and  methods  in  Vital  Art  Edtica* 
tion.  With  thousands  of  illustration.s.  Two 
editions.  Cloth-bound,  $7.50  net;  by  mail,  $7.95. 
Paper-covered,  $8.50  net;  by  mail,  $8.76.  Send 
four  cents  for  prospectus,  giving  further  infor- 
mation. 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

By  ALPRED  WESLEY  WISHART 

**Asafair  and  judicial  account  of  monasti- 
cism  this  may  be  regarded  as  ranking  with  the 
best  ^'—Outhok. 

Two  editions.  8vo,  illustrated,  $3  50  net;  by 
mail,  $3.68.  ISmo  (new  edition),  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1  63. 

ELEGIES  :  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  MARY  LLOYD 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry  together  with  an  anthology  containing 
the  choicest  specimens  of  this  noble  form  of 
verse.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  I  now  ready. 
Each  vol.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1  62. 


CAPE  COD  RAULADS  AND  OTHER 
VERSE 

By  JOE  LINCOLN 

Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble 
*'This  verse  appeals  to  something  inside  of 
you  that  goes  deeper  than  distinctions  or  defi- 
nition."—/V//*i^«rr  Catette. 

$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.88. 

IN  NATURE^S  REALM 

By  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.D. 

Ninety  drawings  and  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece by  Oliver  Kemp.  $2.60  net;  by  mail, 
$2.68. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  a  REV- 
OLUTION OF  FORCE 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER 

With  an  appendix  giving  the  social  and  re- 
formative poetry  of  the  period.  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.85. 

MOONBUGHT  AND  SIX  FEET  OF 
ROMANCE 

By  DAN.  BEARD 

With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author:  an  intro- 
ductory study  by  Louis  F.  Post,  of  The  Public^ 
of  Chicago;,  and'  an  appendix.  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 


Order  from  your  BooKseller,  or 

ALBERT    BRANDT,    PUBLISHER 

381    BRANDT  BUILDING,  TRRNTON,  N.  J. 
PUBLISHE^R  "THE  ARENA  MAGAZINE*' 
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FIVE  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

Panama  to  Patagonia 

The  Isthmian  Canal  and  the  West  Coast  Countries  of  South  America. 
By  Charles  M.  Pepper,  author  of  * 'To-morrow  in  Cuba.''  With  new 
maps  and  numerous  illustrations.     Large  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

The  author  is  a  distinguished  newspaper  man  who  has  travelled  extensively, 
especially  in  the  Latin- American  republics,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Pan-American  Railway  Ck)mmittee.  His  book  aims  to  point  out  to  the  American  com- 
mercial world  the  enormous  advantages  coming  to  this  country  from  South  America 
through  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Glory  Seekers 

The  Romance  of  Would-Be  Founders  of  Empire  in  the  Early  Days 
of  the  Southwest.  By  William  Horace  Brown.  Illustrated.  Square 
8vo,  $1.50  net. 

These  are  tales  of  the  daring  adventurers  who  became  notorious  as  the  leaders  of 
filibustering  expeditions  into  the  region  which  now  forms  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
author,  William  Horace  Brown,  knows  his  subject  and  endeavors  to  present  a  truthful 
account,  with  the  statement  that  **  justice  and  patriotism  were  not  always  the  prompt- 
ers of  their  actions."  There  is  no  question  but  that  their  exploits  were  dramatic  and 
picturesque,  the  narrative  of  which  is  not  only  instructive  but  makes  highly  entertain- 
ing reading. 

Hawaiian  Yesterdays 

By  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman.  With  numerous  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs.    Large  8vo,  $2.00  net. 

A  delightfully  written  account  of  what  a  boy  saw  of  life  in  the  Islands  in  the  early 
'40's.  The  author  was  a  distinguished  Chicago  physician,  whose  father  was  a  well- 
known  missionary  in  Hawaii.  His  book  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  early  condi- 
tions in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  Americans  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested. 

Future  Life 

In  the  Light  of  Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modem  Science.  By  Louis 
Elbe.     With  a  portrait.     12mo,  $1.20  net. 

This  is  the  authorized  translation  of  the  famous  book  which  has  been  creatine  so 
wide  a  stir  in  scientific  and  religious  circles  throughout  France,  under  the  title  '  La 
Vie  Future."  It  will  be  received  with  wide-spread  interest  here,  and  will  arouse  very 
general  discussion.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  engaging  not  only  scientists,  but  lay- 
men, in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  volume  offers  for  the  first  time  a  complete  pre- 
sentation of  all  the  available  evidence  hitherto  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  scattered 
and  inaccessible  forms. 

Remenyi,  Musician  and  Man 

An  Appreciation.  By  Gwendolyn  Kelley  and  George  P.  Upton. 
With  i)ortraits.     8vo,  $1.75  net. 

Miss  Kelley  was  an  intimate  friend  and  devoted  admirer  of  the  famous  Hungarian 
wizard  of  the  violin,  and  he  intrusted  to  her  a  number  of  biographical  documents. 
To  these  have  been  added  others  contributed  at  her  solicitation  by  his  personal  friends 
and  members  of  his  family,  also  some  of  his  characteristic  letters  and  literary  sketches, 
the  whole  forming  a  volume  of  uncommon  charm  and  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO..  PUBLISHERS.  CHICAGO 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will 
publish  this  Spring  a  sequel  to  PAM,  the 
novel  which  delighted  so  many  readers 
last  year. 

The  title  which  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided upon  for  the  new  book  is 

PAM   DECIDES 


BY  BETTINA  VON  HUTTEN, 
Author  of  ^Panu^ 


In  PAM  DECIDES,  the  career 
of  delightful  fascinating  Pam  is 
traced  through  her  absorption  in 
the  artistic  and  Bohemian  set  of 
London,  and  her  life  in  Ireland. 
The  magnetism  and  charm  of  Pam*s 
personality  are  just  as  gripping,  and 
she  takes  the  same  intense  hold  on 
our  sympathies.  The  happy  end- 
ing of  the  book  will  delight  all 
readers. 

12mo.  CLOTH.  $1.50. 


Bettina  von  Hutten 


Htustrdtions  by  B.  (^Martin  justice. 


DODD,    MEAD    AND    COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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^  When  SIX  htindred  thotisand  people  arc  willmg  to  pay  more  than  tbrrc  miUJons 
of  dollars  a  year  for  a  ptiblic^tioo,  there  miist  be  somcthiiig  unttsu^L  abotit  the 
pubilc^tlofu 


$3,120,000 


fe  iht  hnmense  awin  people  are  paying  for  CalUer's  tbU  year — twice  aa  miKh  a* 
the  subscription  revenue  of  any  other  publication  tn  the  world — six  times  as  tnach 
as  that  of  the  average  monthly  mag^i^tne, 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  REALLY  KNOW  ABOUT  COLUER'S7 

^  Vow  know  that  as  an  independent,  fighting  weekly,  h  haa  become  a  powef  for 

gfood  citizenship — but  do  you  know  ho^t^  much  of  a  power  ? 

fl  Vow  know  that  ita  editorials  arc  the  moat  widely  quoted  of  those  in  any  Ameii- 

can  periodical— but  do  you  re^d  th^e  cditoriab? 

^  Voti  know  that  Collie r*s  strikesf  with  all  the  force  of  its  convictions^  at  graft, 

blackmail,  and  public  vice  of  every  kind,  political  or  social — yoti  know  how  the 

patent  medicine  brood  are  writhing  under  Collier's  searchlight — but  are  you  fol- 

kxwing  these  fights  from  the  instde? 

fl  Vou  know  Collier's  covered  the  Japanese  ^ar  a^  no  other  event  was  ever 

covered,  having  more  men  on  ttvc  field  thn^n   all   other  American   publications 

CiiJfnbfned — but  do  you  know  that  tHfery  Hueek  CoLlicr's  has  the  doings  of  the 

^^vortd  covered  on  the  same  scale? 

fl  Vou  know  that  Gibson  and  Remington  draw  for  Collicr's-^o  you  know  that 

these  t^oo  and  the  follovtxng  sijc:  MAxIicId  Parrish,  A.  B,  Frost,  E,  W*  Kemble, 

F"  •  X*  Leyendecker,  Jessie  Willcoi  Stnith,  and  Walter  Applet  on  Clark^  ^//  dr^i'W 

excitrsvufly  for  Coliter's? 

4  Apdr  finaUyt  do  you  know  that  the  $U0O0  quarterly  short  story  prife  gives 
Collier's  first  choice  of  the  cream  of  American  fiction  ? 

jy  jj-d ■    'B'i' u iW  itJ^t  a  ^fa « i ifu /  m jti I'a f n t€   (t t^ u^n  / ri'^y  fiNii  a  ha  ftdn^tn * ly  illvst ra ted  husk^ 


All  News  Stands 


412  W«t    13th    Street 


Colliers 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


10c.  per  Copy 


Ngw    York    City      1 
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Jfiction 


WHAT  HAPPENED 
TO  PAM 

By  Bcttlna  von  Hntten 

Author  of  *Tam,"  "Violette,"  etc 
Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice. 

$1.80 


A  Sequel  to^Pam.*^ 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
we  shall  publish  this  Spring  a  sequel  to 
•*  Pam,"  the  novel  which  delighted  so  many 
readers  last  Spring. 

The  career  of  that  delightful  creature  will 
be  traced  through  her  absorption  in  the 
artistic  and  Bohemian  set  of  London  and  her 
life  in  Ireland.  The  happy  ending  will  delight 
all  readers. 


COWARDICE  COURT 

By  George  Barr  McCaidMoii 

Author  ol  '^Nedra,"  ''Beverly  of  Graustark/' 

etc 

With  illustrations  in  color,  by  Harrison  Fisher, 

and  decorations  by  T.  B.  Hapgood. 


Mr.  McCutcheon's  "  Day  of  the  Dog'*  and 
*' Purple  Parasol,"  both  charming  stones  of 
adventure  in  his  best  vein,  have  met  with 
universal  favor.  We  venture  to  say  that  a 
greater  measure  of  favor  will  be  given  to  his 
new  book  for  this  Spring,  "  Cowardice  Court." 
The  story  is  full  of  love  and  adventure,  and 
one  is  carried  irresistibly  by  it  from  the  first 
page  to  the  end. 


BARBARA  WINSLOW, 
REBEL 

Bsr  EUsabeOi  EUto 

Full-page  illustrations  and  decorations  by 
Tohn  Rae. 


Here  Is  a  charming  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture,  with  a  "Heroine  Fearless  of  Men,  Mice 
and  Devils,''  and  as  bewitching  and  vivacious 
as  any  to  be  found  in  recent  fiction,  and  the 
heroine's  lovers  are  as  ready  with  their 
swords  in  affairs  of  honor  as  they  are  chival* 
rous  in  their  protection  of  the  rebellious 
heroine  in  their  most  adventurous  flight  across 
England^  with  the  King's  army  in  pursuit. 


THE  PATRIOTS 


By  Cynw  TowBsead  1 

Author  of  "The  Southerners,"  Etc 

With  Illustrations,  In  colors,  by  Walter  H. 
Everett. 

9iM 


The  story  opens  with  a  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Lee  woven  around  the  most  tragic  hour 
of  his  career,  the  hour  in  which  he  decided  to 
take,  up  arms  for  Virginia  and  the  Soufhland. 

There  is  a  dual  love  story,  and  a  vein  of  the 
most  tender  and  sweetest  sentiment  running 
through  its  pages. 

It  Is  a  book  that  cannot  but  appeal  to 
every  American,  to  every  patriot  and  to  every 
woman. 
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A  MOTOR  CAR  DIVORCE 

By  Louise  CUmaer  Hale. 

A  LAME  DOG'S  DIARY 

By  S.  Macnaaghton 

Author  of  "The  Fortune  of  Christina 
Macnab,'*  "Selah  Harrison." 

THE  GIRL  WITH  THE 
BLUE  SAILOR 

By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson 

Author  of  "The  HoUaday  Case/'  "The 
Marathon  Mystery,"  etc. 

THE  HILL 

By  Horaee  A.  VaeheU 

Author  of  "Brothers,"  etc. 


This  clever  storv  has  been  running  serially 
in  THE  BOOKMAN.  The  humor  is  delicious 
and  the  plot  most  satisfactory.  With  36 
illustrations,  10  of  which  are  in  color,  by 
Walter  Hale. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        .        .        $i.so 


The  "Lame  Dog"  is  not  a  dog  at  all,  but  a 
soldier  who  at  Magersfontein  was  shot  in  the 
legs.  Slowly  recovering  at  home  from  his 
injuries,  he  finally  adopts  the  device  of  a  be- 
witching young  widow  and  starts  a  diary. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        .         .         .        $i.so 

A  story  in  far  different  vein  from  the  author's 
famous  detective  stories,  yet  withal  a  most 
delightful  love  story  with  a  good   plot  and 
plenty  of  excellent  character  drawing. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  and  decorated,    $1 .  50 

A  story  of  Harrow  Hill,  worthy  to  rank 
with  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  It  will  greatly 
interest  those  who  care  to  know  about  the 
school  life  of  modern  young  Englishmen  of 
the  upper  class. 
i2mo,  cloth  .  .        .        $1.50 


THE  SCHOLAR'S 
DAUGHTER 

By  Beatrice  Harraden 

Author  of  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night," 
"Katherine  Fensham,"  etc. 


A  charming,  delightful  love  story,  full  of 
humor  and  sarcasm  of  a  lighter  sort.  The 
ambition  of  the  old  scholar  in  the  story  is  to 
found  a  great  dictionary  ;  but  his  daughter 
does  not  allow  it  to  absorb  him  too  thoroughly. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  and  decorated,    $1 .50 


MY  SWORD  FOR 
LAFAYETre 

By  Max  Pemberton 

Author  of  "The  Garden  of  Swords,"  **Pro 
Patria,"  "Beatrice  of  Venice,"  etc. 


The  adventures  of  a  young  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The 
stirring  love  story  running  through  the  tale 
is  all  that  a  romance  of  that  period  should  be. 
1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  .         .        $i.so 


THE  VICAR  OF 
BULLHAMPTON 

By  Antlioay  Tk^Uope 

Author  of  "Orley  Farm,"  etc. 


This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  "The 
Manor  House  Novels,"  of  which  "Orley 
Farm"  is  the  first.  The  volumes  will  be 
issued  uniform  in  style  with  his  other  works. 
Two  volumes,  1 2mo,  cloth  .        $2.50 
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RUBAIYAT  OF  A 
MOTOR  CAR 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

Authorof'Idle  Idyls,"  'Tatty  Fairfield,"  etc. 
Illustrations  by  F.  Strothmann. 


As  every  motor-lover  knows,  the  motor-car 
embodies  all  of  the  Chrisiian  graces  and  some 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  These  are 
whimsically  touched  upon  in  the  **Rubaiyat," 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  bound  to  appeal 
to  all. 
i2mo,  cloth         .        .        .        Net.  $1.00 


HOLLAND  DESCRIBED 
BY  GREAT  WRITERS 

Edited  By  Esther  Staoleton 

Author  of  *' London  Described  by  Great 
Writers,"  "Paris  Described  by  Great  Writers. " 


.  The  book  is  especially  valuable  and  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  never  travelled  in 
Holland,  as  it  contains  descriptions  of  that 
noble  land  by  the  famous  writers  of  the 
worid. 
8vo,  fully  illustrated      .  Net.  $1.60 


THE  KEY  OF  THE 
BLUE  CLOSET 

By  W.  Robertson  NleoU 

Author  of  "Letters  on  Life,"  etc. 


A  volume  of  clever  essays  on  life  and  con- 
duct, men,  books,  and  affairs.  You  read 
with  delight  the  reflections  of  the  book-worm 
and  the  observations  of  the  man  of  the  worid 
who  sees  things, 
lamo,  cloth        .        .  Net.  $1.40 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
I  HAVE  READ 


let 


Every  magazine  reader  has  felt  more  than 
one  pang  ofregret  over  the  transitoriness  of 
periodical  literature.  It  is  for  those  who  would 
like  to  give  permanence  to  this  fleeting  pro- 
fusion of  intellectual  riches  and  keep  them  all 
at  fingers'  ends  that  '^Magazine  Articles  1 
Have  Read"  has  been  put  forward,  w/,  $1.00 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF 
A  UNIVERSITY 

By  BuUel  Colt  Gllman,  LLJI. 


A  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  on  vari- 
ous topics,  educational  and  historical,  by  one 
of  the  best-known  educators  in  the  country, 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  an  important 
and  valuable  addition  to  educational  and 
critical  literature. 
8vo,  cloth  Net.  $2.50 


HOW  TO  PREPARE 
FOR  EUROPE 


By  H.i 

Author  of  ^'Legends  of  Switzeriand," 
**Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas,"  etc. 


The  most  comprehensive  work  yet  written 
in  simple,  dear,  popular  language,  covering 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which 
may  interest  the  European  traveler,  actual  or 
prospective. 
1 2mo,  with  illustrations  and  maps,  Net.  $  1 .20 


THE  ART 
OF  KEEPING  WELL 

By  Cordelia  A.  Greene*  MJI. 


Common  sense  hygiene  for  adults  and 
children.  The  volume  is  scientific  and  hygrie- 
nic  and  contains  directions  for  the  prevention 
as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease,  and  is  therefore 
an  invaluable  book  for  every  home. 
i2mo,  cloth.        .        .        .        Net.  $K25 


FAMOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 
TO  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 

Edited  By  Beverly  Warner,  DJI. 


The  most  notable  utterances  of  Shakespearean 
criticism     during    the    eighteenth     century. 
A    valuable   contribution   to   Shakespearean 
literature  by  an  authority. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        .        Net.  $2.50 
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iUtstoUaneottss  Pookss 


THE  ART  OF  ORGAN 
BUILDING 


By  George 


Andflley 


Author  of* 'Keramic  Arts  of  Japan,"  etc. 
2  vols,  4to,  about  500  pages  each,  numerous 
illustrations,  cloth,  limited  to  1000  sets. 

Special  net,  $3 0.00 

Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  copies, 
each  copy  to  be  numbered  and  signed  by  the 
author.  Special  net^  $35.00 


JUSTICE 


ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION  AND 
SOCIAL  nORALS 
By  Patteno 


Author  of  "The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach- 
ing,'* **Beckonings  from  Little  Hands,"  etc. 
It  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
justice  and  its  use  in  education,  moral  train- 
ing, and  in  literature,  etc. 
i6mo,  cloth  .         .         probably^  $1.00 


^tsitori)  anb  Puigra[p{)|» 


AMERICANS 
OF  1TT6 


By, 


Author  of  "History  of  the  United  States," 
'^Eighty  Years  of  Union,"  etc.     An  original 
study  of  life  and  manners  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        .        .        net^%i.Qo 


JACQUES  CARTIER 
SIEUR  DE  LIMOILOU 


By  Jteates 


Bucter»  AJIi^  UttJI. 


A  Memoir  of  Cartier,  His  Voyage  to  the 
SL  Lawrence.  A  Bibliography  and  a  Fac- 
simile of  the  Manuscript  of  1534  with  Anno- 
tations, etc.  With  numerous  facsimile  maps 
and  other  illustrations,  to  be  issued  in  two 
forms : 
Japan  paper  edition,  limited  to  ^5  copies. 

Special  net^  $20.00 
Regular  edition,  limited  to  300  copies. 

Special  net ^  $10.00 


THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE: //^H«/e,ry 


By  J.  ■•  HazletoB 


A  thorough  and  painstaking  hbtory  of  the 
great  document  by  an  authority. 
Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,      probably  net,  $4.50 


GEORGE  ELIOT 


By  A.  T.  QidUer-CoiwIi 


Author    of   "The  Splendid  Spur,"   "la," 
'The  Ship  of  Stars,"  etc.   The  eighth  volume 
of  the  "Modern  English  Writers"  series. 
i2mo,  cloth  .        .        «^/,  $1.00 


THE  HISTORY  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT 


Bawlj 


Professor  of  Ancient  History  in   the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     A  new  edition  of  this 
famous  work  with  all  the  illustrations  of  the 
original  edition. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00 
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COWARDICE  COURT 

By  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON, 

Author     of     *"Nedra,'*     "Beverly     of    Graustark,"     Ejtc. 


Mr»  McCutcheon's  "Day 
of  the  Dog"  and  'Purple 
parasol,"  both  charming  stor- 
ies of  adventure  in  his  best  vein 
have  met  with  universal  favor. 
We  venture  to  say  that  a 
greater  mea&ufe  of  favor  will 
be  given  to  his  new  book  for 
this  Spring,    COWARDICE 


COURT."  How  the  feud 
sprang      up    between      Lord 

Bazelhurst  and  Mr^  Shaw  in 
their  adjoining  homes  m  the 
Adirondack  Mountams;  how 
Lady  Penelope  parleyed  with 
the  enemy,  and  how  Dan 
Cupid  took  a  part  in  their 
meeting;  how  the  wife  of  Lord 

Bazelhurst  drove  Lady  Penelope  from  her  home  and  the  part  that  the  haunted  house  and  a 

terrible  thunder  storm  play  are  told  in  the  dashing  and  inimitable  style  of  Mr,  McCytcheon. 

The  story  is  full  of  love  and  adventure  and  one  is  carded  incsistibly  by  il  from  the  first  page 

to  the  end. 

With  tliusfraifons  in  eohr  by  Harrhon  Fisher^ 
and     decorations     by       T.      B.       Hapgaod, 

12ma.  clotli*  $1*25 

DODD.    MEAD    &    COMPANY 

PUBUSHERS  372   FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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The  New  International 
E^ncyclopaedia 

has  a  greater  scope  for  the  avera^^e  man  to-day  than  any  other  work  of  reference,  because 
it  telU  what  the  average  man  wants  to  know. 

€1,  It  presents  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  consider 
the  main  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  in  which  we  live. 

C  The  *'sig^ned  article*'  by  one  expert  has  given  place  to  the  ''approved  article"  vouched  for 

by  fftUfiy  experts. 


:•  ft*  ft  ill 

1  *t5«im 


iiiiiia 

iiiiill 


€t  Expert  editors  have  given  this  authoritative  verdict  cncy* 
clopiedia  form — thus  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  through- 
out the  work, 

C  While  it  deals  with  everything  ever)' where,  it  deals  with 
especial  fullness,  on  all  American  questions,  geographical, 
governmental,  political  and  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trusts,  insurance,  municipal  ownership,  trades  unions,  etc, 

fl.  It  includes  biographies  of  our  leading  men  in  politics, 
business,  the  army  and  navy,  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literature,  in  music  and  on  the  stage. 

a  The  iUustrations  bound  together  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster*s  International  Dictionary, 

<L  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  make 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars, 

C  There  are  about  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language;  there  are  10,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  engravings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  But 
the  real  point  Hes  not  in  the  mere  number  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  biographies,  nor  in  the  great  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  information  in  The  New 
International  Encyclopedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man, 

C  Furtheimore,  the  arrangement  is   so  simple   and  com, 
plete,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with- 


out an  instant's  loss  of  time. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  25c. 
Question   Booklet  —FREE; 


c^^V: 


piy 


FtB  out  the  €»ujMn  and  t«9t  yotw  kinowIedd»  on  th*  question^  of  ffie      j^\i^    s^>s" 
d«v  you  oii^ht  to  know  about.    Wo^vJll  9«nd  y^u,  M  the  aame  tlmtf^        ^^jfk^    ^"^■'**^iJ^' 
OUT  da«ciiptlve  fr&mphlol  ivlth  f&c3^aln\tl«  colored  platos,  entfr&v-       _«^^4,*     ■t^'J^^i^^ 
Ifiis,  nriAps  and  chArts,  t«xt  p&g»9  and  full  description  of  the 
ioner&l  plan,  scope  and  Atrangenvenl  of  Th«  New  Interna* 
tlcnal  £ncyclopa«<llA,  fill  in  i  twenty  volumes    containing        _4i^ 
Ih^ZB  patfes,  covering  67,097  Arttole*,  lllustratod  with 
too  fulUpa^e  oelored  lithoiraphSr  400  dtu>tlnts.  500 
nifte*  and  charts  and  over  70QO  other  illustrations. 


<^^' 


>^>>, 

.-.•.•v 


DODD.  MEAD  &  CO..  Publlsh«ra 
372  Fifth  Ave..  H«w  York  City 


'i^-^M 
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Real  Parisian  Llie 

Tales  More  Fasoinating  and 

Exciting  than   Balsac  or 

Fienoh  Goort  Memories. 

I  have  secured  the  sets  of 
Paul  de  Kock  which  were 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at 
St.  Louis.  Rather  than  re- 
bind  them — they  are  slightly 
rubbed  through  handling — 
I  will  sell  them  at  haif  price 
as  long  as  they  last,  and  up- 
on small  monthly  payments. 

Paul  de  Kock 

The  Merriest  French  Hnm- 
orist 

haswritten  sparkling,  witty, 
*        amusing,    riveting    novels- 
antidotes      for     melancholy. 
The  stories,  literally  translat- 
ed, race  merrily  along,  noth- 
\  i.il  as  Boccaccio,  as  mirthful  as 
.in  Stenie  or  Smollett. 
SHORT  FASCINATINQ  STORIES 

"P»nl  d«  Kock  U  •  tonic  in  bookt  in«U*d  of  bottlet."  MAX  O'RELL, 
"HU  rhwmlnK  ch»r«t*rt  M*in.  to  b«  und«r  the  lnflu.>nc«  of  chwnp«ni«.'» 
CHARLES  LEVER.  "H.  likl  kept Frnnce  laiiKhinR  for  y«r^ike  Smollett 
if  France"  nOSTON  HERALD.  1  dlilike  the  saperlallve  bnt  I  believe  ihU 
the  be*t  »nd  rlohetl  book  Taloe  ever  offered.  The  let  con  taint  the  inoet  del- 
i«li^ndariV.tlc  French  llluetration.  made  •pecl.lly  for  thl»  work  by  Glach- 
«n*  Sloan,  Weniell,  Sterner  and  many  other  famoas  arUtte. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE 

jrvlntr  von  fnll  particular*  and  rample  paicee  of  thli  ^^J^^ji^'^J^}^^, 
yon  mun  write  to-day,  eUting  whether  you  are  Interested  In  cloth  or  half 
3iior<.«rro  binding. 


JNTERNATIONAL 

,l,DlCTIONABnr,    ' 


ingdlJjcticor  Jii]ll  .1'      i 
Gil  liUs,  m"n;  li^Lin 


CLINTON  T.  BRAIN AKD»  4««  Fifth  ^JJ^*^'^ Jw"^ 


Pleaw  tend  me  particulari.    I  am  interested  In  the-- 

Name  

Addreu 


.  .binding. 


^ . : ^  O 

NEEDELD    in  every  HOME*,     ^^^  I 
SCHOOL  and   OFFICE, 

Rel  l*bl&.  TJ  fl  G  fill ,  Attract  I  ve .  Laa  t  in  g ,  U  p  to  Dat* 
ajid  AuthoriUtivB.  2380  Pages,  5000  UlustrationB. 
Recently  added  25,000  NewVords.  New  G^i^elteer 
and  New  Biogifa'Phical  Dictionarj-.  Edi^r  W.  A. 
SliTis,  Ph.D.;  LL  D.,  trnited  States  Com.  of  Ed'n. 
HifflieBt  AwftPda  at  St.  Louia  and  at  PorUaad* 

WEUaTKRS  COLLEGIATE  LUCTJONAHV 
lAnruit  of  &ur  Msrid^menta.    Hi>»rii:«r  *nd  Tlilii  f^psr  edltlosi. 

Write  for  "  The  Story  of  a  Book  "  -  Tr^. 
G.  &  C.  MERBIAM  CQ.>  Springfield.  Mm. 


College  Songs 

This  collection,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  copies 
have  already  been  sold,  has  done  more  to  scatter  smiles,  to 
brighten  dull  hours  and  enliven  happy  ones  than  any  song 
book  ever  published.  Here  are  jolly  songs,  nonsense 
songs,  convivial  songs,  plantation  melodies,  serenades, 
songs  of  rollicking  swagger  and  songs  of  tender  sentiment 
touched  with  the  rosy  tint  of  youth. 

Without  raising  the  price,  low  as  it  is,  or  taking  out  one  number, 
twentv-eight  favorites  have  been  added,  including  the  famous 
Stein  Song,  Bohunkus,  The  Pope,  Bring  the  Wagon  Home  John,  Little 
Old  Red  Shawl,  She's  Gone,  Let  Her  Go,  Landlord  Fill  the  Flowing 
Bowl.  The  Yale  Boola  Song,  and  the  best  five  <>f  Foster's  Melodies, 
making  an  unrivalled  collection  of  113  songs.  The  book  belongs  on 
every  piano,  in  every  house  wherever  **good  fellows  get  together." 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  50  CENTS. 
OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  6i  Mason  Street,  BOSTON. 


Authorized  English  Transladons  of  all  Tariff,   Legal  and    Commercial    PublicaboiiJ 
of  die  Mexican  Republic* 


MEXICO 

•^^^^^^^^2  Following  prices  in  U.  S.  Cnrreucy.    Add  10c.  extra  for  postage. 

rf'jimmftrclal  Code-paper— $2.80.  Tropical  AgriciUtiire— illustrated— $6.00. 

Commercial  ijoae   pap«^   j^.^  Colonization  and  HatunOliatioa  Ltw-$0  50. 

Railroad  Law-$0..'50. 
T^dWv^i  stamoXaw— $1 00.  Hew  Banking  Law  of  Mexico— $0.50. 

Tederai  stamp  ifiw^^»i^  Trade  Mark  Law  of  Mexlco-$0.?5. 

Vacant,  Hational  Snrnliia,  and  Bxceaa  Lands— $0.50. 
Law  of  Weicrlits  and  Meaavres— $0.75. 
Directory  of  Mexican  Republic— $5.00. 


,  each  22  by  88  inches— $5.00 


Commercial  Code-8heep-$3.50. 
CoSee  Growing  in  Mexioo-$1.00. 
Tederal  Stam|Xaw-$U)0. 
Public  Lands  Law— $0.50. 
Patent  Law»-$i  .00.        ^    .^   ^,^ 
Mexican  Cnatom  Honae  Tari«~$2.50. 

^^StiS^o}x!!%^^'^'  MapaoftheMexicanSUt 

•cffiee  ^d  India  Rubber  Culture- by  the  late  Embassador,  M.  Romero— $8.00. 

Cnauktemoc-Mexico's  greatest  historijcalnovel-paper-$l.BO. 

SSuSona  Governing  CoUection  of  Coinage,  Stamps,  fc  Refining,  eite..-$0.25. 

WctSrSJue  McSo-beautifully  iUustrated-size  10  by  1.2  inche^fcm 

The  IffSSTof  Mexico-well  illus.,  270 pages,  w«e  10  by  13  incbes-$10.00. 

^SraOory  S  Mines,  Haciendas,  and  Agencies-by  P.  G.   Holms— 370  i>ages,  parallel  columns  English  an^ 

Addr'^eTDepf.T  AMERICAN  BOOK  &  FRmUlfG  CO. 

AoarcM  A^cpt.  ^,  Primera  San  Francisco  12,  MEXICO,  D.  F 
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HERBERT  DELAND  WILLIAMS 
'*'^M3)KfO[IBM2)R(DVERS?5§ 


OFsas 

NQ1.MAI)IS0NAVENEWTDRK-TE'1236  CRAMER 


EXAMPLES  FURNISHED 


UPON  APPLICATION 


If  Voti  fJJm  Trend)  Books 


or  Books  of 
any  descrip- 
tion-Scbod  Books.   Standard  Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

f  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  """'."f' 

Importer,  851  and  853  5IXTH  AVENUB  (48th  Street), 
f4EW  YORK.    Catalo£:ue  on  applicaiion. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

NEW  HANDSOMELY  BOUND 

IMPORTATIONS  BOOKS 

At  Moderate  Prices 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  NOVELS 

J.  w.  BoirroN 

(Established  in  1857) 

10  West  2Stli  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  :  2454  Madison  Square 


xitmi! 

iiOM 


FiFTKSNTH  Ybak.    Candid,  su; 

CrltidMI,  literary  and  technical  I 

practical  Airlct,  DiffOMi ;  MSS.  of  all 

kinds,  prose  and  verse.    lutractiM. 
Re/ertHces:    Mrs.    Mary    Wilkins 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Burton  itarrison,  Mrs. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  W.D.Howells,  Mrs. 

L.  C.  Moulton,  T.  N.  Page,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  WM.  A.  DBBS8BB, 
Meniiom  Tbt  Bookman.      R*  J,  4M  Bmidway,  Caakridge,  Man. 


An  attractive   80-page   book    on   encydo- 
paeclias,   and   describing  more  particularly  the 

NEW     INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDL\ 

wOl  be  aenl  to  all  penons  inlereited  on  request 
See  announrf^mfint  on  another  page. 


Motint  Ida  School 

X7^«»  ns«af «    Six  miles  from  Boston. 
rOr  VJiriS    Four  connected  buildings. 

Advanced  elective  courses. 

Piano  and  Voice  Specialties. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

George  F.  Jewett,  A.  B.  (Harvard). 

Address  100  Summit  St.  NcwtOIlt  MaSS* 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

Fer  B«7S.  Loealieii  high  and  dry.  LuboratoriM,  Shop  tat  aiMhule 
Mit.  Anmtf  Ttuektr:  A  vlxoroui  icbool  Ufa.  A  new  gvmiiaaiain  «>llh 
•wlmminK  pool.  FiU  for  ooll«ff»,  tcimtiftc  ichool  and  baslacM.  Illtt*trat«d 
«4un]^lat  MDt  fre«.    Plaaae  addr**!. 

M.  T.  V.  WHITE.  Reck  RMge  HaU,  WeUesley  Hnis,  Mass. 


Kor  Any  Book  on  Eartln 

Write  to   H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


Typewriting 

9  Manuscripts  of  any  size  and  nature  neatly 

and  accurately  typewritten  at  a  very  moderate 

rate.     Only  expert  work. 

9  Book  MS.  at  q>ecial  rates.    Technical  MS. 

revision. 

9  For     rates    and    fuD    information,  address 

H.  S.,  care  of  The    Bookman,   372  Fifdi 

Avenue,  New  YorL 


Adalts*s«e.  Youths' aje. 

Chtldree's  mc*    By  mill  or  at  dealers. 

Bend  fvr  our  fireo  bookUt,  **  Tooth  TnUhs." 

FliOKENCK  MF«.  GO.,  1«»  PIm  St.,  FlereMe,  Maaa. 
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Holds  America's  Highest  Prize 

Waiter  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Finest  in  the 
World 

46 


mOHBST 
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CHRONICLE     AND     COMMENT 


In  our  February  issue,  a  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Lyndon  Orr  called  attention  by 

means  of  the  deadly  par- 
Longstreet  allel    to    the    manner    in 

vs  which  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 

Hardy  dy's  Trumpet  Major  has 

curiously  paralleled  a 
passage  from  A.  B.  Longstreet's  Georgia 
Scenes.  We  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  asking  us  for  a  conjectural  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  coincidence. 
We  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss.  Georgia  Scenes  was  first  published 
about  1836.  At  that  time  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, and  though  he  was  even  then  a 
rather  sombre  spirit,  he  confessed  that  the 
book  made  him  laugh  more  heartily  than 
he  had  done  for  a  long  while.  Georgia 
Scenes  appeared  from  the  press  of  the 
Harpers  in  1840  and  again  in  1867.  But 
Mr.  Longstreet  obstinately  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  either  edition 
and  would  not  consent  to  revise  it.  Since 
writing  it,  he  had  become  a  clergyman; 
and  he  regretted  that  his  name  should  be 
linked  with  stories  that  dealt  with  danc- 
ing, fighting  and  horse-racing.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however  there  were  many  re- 
prints of  the  volume ;  and  during  the  fif- 
ties, the  book  was  much  sold  in  England 
where  it  was  supposed  to  give  typical 
views  of  American  Life. 


Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  writer  so 
distinguished  as  Hardy  should  have  con- 
sciously plagiarised  anybody's  book.  Fur- 
thermore,  the   passage   in    The   Trump- 


et Major,  which  bears  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  the  one  in  Georgia  Scenes 
is,  after  all,  not  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  tempt  another  novelist  to  convey  it 
bodily.  A  learned  friend  of  ours  sug- 
gests that  the  passage  may  have  been  in- 
cluded in  some  English  school  reader, 
and  that  Hardy  may  have  had  to  con  it 
over  many  times  when  a  boy,  so  that  it 
became  fixed  in  his  mind,  even  to  the 
phraseology.  Then,  thirty  years  or  more 
afterwards,  in  writing  of  a  militia  drill,, 
the  Georgia  novelist's  sentences  may 
have  welled  up  into  his  mind  by  a  process 
of  unconscious  memory,  and  may  thus 
have  passed  out  through  his  pen  into  the 
pages  of  The  Trumpet  Major,  We  give 
this  explanation  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  other. 


In  justice  to  an  esteemed  contempor- 
ary, we  ought  to  mention  here  a  circum- 
stance of  which  w^e  were  quite  ignorant 
when  we  published  the  article  by  Mr, 
Lyndon  Orr.  The  coincidence  between 
Hardy  and  Longstreet  was  really  noticed 
and  made  public  almost  twenty  years  ago 
in  tile  pages  of  the  Critic.  We  have  been 
rather  expecting,  indeed,  that  the  Critic 
would  point  out  this  fact  and  have  some 
fun  at  our  expense.  For  its  courteous  for- 
bearance, we  hereby  express  our  thanks. 
There  is  something  else,  however,  which 
neither  the  Critic  nor  ourselves  discover- 
ed, but  which  has  been  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Trent  in  his  Southern  Writ- 
ers. Professor  Trent  makes  it  clear  that 
Longstreet  was  not  the  actual  author  of 
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the  passage  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. The  account  of  the  militia  drill  in 
Georgia  Scenes  is  noted  in  that  book  as 
having  been  written  by  "a  friend."  Pro- 
fessor Trent  identifies  this  *'friend" 
with  Senator  O.  H.  Prince  of  Georgia. 
Hence  in  the  literary  forum,  the  case  is 
really  not  Longstreet  vs.  Hardy  but  rath- 
er Prince  vs.  Hardy.  We  rather  wish 
that  Mr.  Hardy  would  condescend  to  put 
in  a  reply. 


The  late  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  made 

himself  best  known  by  his  negro  poems, 

and   it   is    probably    by 

Mr.  Dunbar's      them  that  he  will  be  re- 

„   *  ,  membered  longest.  Nev- 

Bcst  Book  ^,    ,         J.U 

ertheless,  these  are  not  m 

reality  Mr.  Dunbar's 
truest  claim  to  consideration.  Some 
years  ago  he  published  a  novel  under  the 
title  of  The  Sport  of  the  Gods.  It  re- 
ceived comparatively  little  notice  and  is 
now,  perhaps,  almost  forgotten,  save  by 
a  very  few.  One  reason  why  it  failed 
to  attract  attention  may  have  been  its 
title,  which  is  decidedly  pretentious  and 
which  means  nothing  in  particular.  An- 
other reason  is  the  fact  that  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  book  contain  only  the 
most  conventional  material,  treated  in  the 
most  conventional  sort  of  way — ^planta- 
tion scenes,  the  negro  quarters,  the  care- 
less happy  family — in  fact,  a  rather  dim 
replica  of  the  Shelby  part  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  It  is  likely  that  many  readers 
never  got  beyond  these  opening  chapters 
and  therefore  never  reached  the  portion 
of  the  book  which  is  in  reality  unique. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Dunbar  out  of  the. 
abundance  of  intimate  knowledge,  has 
told  us  things  of  which  one  can  find  no 
mention  elsewhere  in  our  literature.  He . 
has  shown  us  the  life  of  those  negroes 
who  are  not  day  labourers,  who  possess 
various  degrees  of  education,  and  who 
may  even  be  comparatively  wealthy.  Do 
we  ever  think  of  how  such  people  live? 
They  certainly  do  not  live  in  the  city 
slums.  They  are  barred  out  from  those 
places  which  even  the  poorer  whites  fre- 
quent. What  is  their  mode  of  life  and 
what  are  their  amusements,  distractions, 
surroundings  and  dissipations.  Mr.  Dun- 
bar throws  a  whole  flood  of  light  on  this 


really  large  section  of  our  population.  Wc 
see  the  high-class  negro  as  he  is  to  him- 
self and  to  those  of  his  own  kind — in  his 
home,  in  his  own  special  theatres  and 
places  of  enjoyment,  in  his  clubs  and 
churches — and  we  come  to  know  all  about 
his  opportunities  and  temptations  and 
what  he  does  and  thinks  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  a  most  curious  revelation  of  a  whole 
stratum  of  society  of  which  all  of  us  are 
densely  ignorant  and  of  whose  very  ex- 
istence most  of  us  are  wholly  unaware. 
Our  readers  will  thank  us  if  they  follow 
our  advice  and  look  up  this  exceptional- 
ly interesting  and  often  rather  startling 
book. 


On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  March 
the  isth,  the  Author's  Club  of  New  York 
The  Authors'  ff^^  ^  reception  to  Mr. 
Club  and  Norman   Hapgood,   who 

Norman  ^^"^'^  ^^  three  months  ago 

Hapgood  ^^^,  playing  a  very  im- 

portant  part  m  what 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  celebrat- 
ed case.  Officially,  of  course,  Mr.  Hap- 
good was  a  guest  only  in  his  capacity  as 
a  journalist  and  a  man  of  letters.  One 
unusual  feature  of  the  reception  stamped 
it  as  a  marked  tribute.  On  only  two  or 
three  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Club 
has  a  formal  reception  been  given  to  a 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Hapgood,  is  not  him- 
self a  member.  The  last  such  reception 
was  that  tendered  to  Mr.  Jules  Jusserand, 
the  French  Embassador,  who  subsequent- 
ly was  elected  to  honourary  membership. 
Then,  again,  we  do  not  recall  that  the 
Club  has  ever  before  extended  this  form 
of  appreciation  to  so  comparatively 
young  a  man. 


Since  Mr.  Hapgood,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  with  the  class  of  1890,  his 
career  as  a  newspaper  man  and  as  a  crit- 
ical writer  has  been  one  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted success.  He  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  autumn 
of  1893  and  soon  after  went  to  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Evening  Post.  Three 
years  later  he  accepted  the  position  of 
dramatic  editor  on  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, which  at  the  time  was  undergo- 
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ing  a  decided  transformation  and  undei  American  afternoon  dailies.  From  the  be- 

the  guidance  of  a  number  of  the  Post's  ginning    Mr.    Hapgood's    column    was 

old  men  was  challenging  Mr.  Godkin's  a    radical    departure    from   the   conven- 

new^paper  for  its  unique  position  among  tional    newspaper     dramatic     criticism. 
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At  first  he  lacked  much  of  what 
the  other  critics^  had — the  personal 
reminiscences  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  personal  acquairttknce  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  stage,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  daily  intiiigues  and  jealousies 
of  the  theatrical  profession.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  possessed  what  most  of  the 
others  did  not — ^a  so^ijid  understanding 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  great 
dramatic  literature.  To  him  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere  and  Corneille 
and  Beaumarchais  were  n\ore  than  mere 
names  to  be  used  glibly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  sort  of  artificial  dignity  to  a 


column  of  flippant  abusie  or  Green  Robjn 
tattle.  His  work  found  many  enemies 
but  it  also  won  him  widespread  recogni- 
tion by  reason  of  its  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness. 


Despite  his  volume  on  The  Stage  in 
America,  his  writing  on  theatrical  af- 
fairs is  probably  only  an  ephemeral 
phase  of  his  career.  At  present  he  must 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  publicist  or  as  a 
literary  critic  pure  and  simple.  In  the 
last  named  capacity  he  had  the  unusual 
good  fortune,  for  an  American,  of  find- 
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ing,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  an  ap- 
preciative British  audience.  A  good  part 
of  what  makes  up  his  book  on  Literary 
Statesfuen  was  first  printed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Contemporary  Review.  As  a  biog- 
rapher, he  is  best  known  by  his  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  After  several  years 
absence  from  the  field  of  active  journal- 
ism he  returned  to  it  in  a  measure  when, 
about  three  years  ago,  he  assumed  the 
editorship  of  Collier's  IVeekly. 


Lovers     of     Anthony      Trollope — and 
there  are   very   many  of  them — will  be 
glad   to   learn   that    still 
A  New  another  series  of  novels 

Trollope  is  being  issued  by  Messrs. 

Scries  Dodd,   Mead   and   Com- 

pany. This  firm  has  al- 
ready published  in  one  series  the  Barches- 
ter  novels  which  centre  around  the  life  of 
an  English  cathedral  city,  and  a  second  se- 
ries containing  the  parliamentary  novels 


which  aflford  so  intimate  a  picture  of  that 
society  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  world  of  Britain, y  T-hie  thU:.d  series 
is  to  be  kriown  as, -The  Manor  House 
Series,  and'  it  will  contain  the  choicest  of 
TrollopeV,books,  which  depict  the  man- 
ners, the  interesHs  and  the  peculiar  modes 
of  thought  f!iat  characterise  the  English 
country  gentleman  in  his  chosen  environ- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bar- 
chester  novels  are  the  ones  by  which 
most  persons  know  Trollope;  yet  if  we 
had  to  initiate  a  neophyte  into  the  Trop- 
lopian  mysteries,  we  should  not  recom- 
mend him  to  read  first  of  all  The  IVarden 
or  Barchester  Toivcrs.  These  are  some- 
what too  special  for  one  who  is  not  al- 
ready saturated  with  the  English  atmos- 
phere. We  should  rather  recommend  to 
him  the  reading  of  The  Way  We  Live 
Xow — ^a  book  teeming  with  life,  replete 
with  pictures  of  English  clubland,  and 
containing  a  graphic  story  of  specula- 
tion and  company  promotion,  which 
shows    that    frenzied    finance    was    well 
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mary  dillon,  the  author  of 
"in  old  bellaire" 

known  in  England  many  years  before  Mr. 
Lawson  coined  that  catching  phrase  and 
applied  it  to  an  American  phenomenon 
of  our  own  day.  After  that,  we  should 
ask  him  to  read  The  American  Senator 
— a  remarkably  keen  study  of  the  hus- 
band-hunting girl,  who  in  her  eagerness 
forgets  not  only  the  modesty  of  woman- 
hood, but  her  breeding  and  her  self  re- 
spect as  a  lady  of  birth  and  blood.  Then 
there  is  that  poignant  story  called  He 
Knew  He  Was  Ri,s[ht,  which  we  regard 
as  the  sui)reme  study,  in  all  literature,  of 
the  master-passion  jealousy. 


(Jddly  enough,  if  we  were  to  advise 
anyone  to  read  these  books,  he  would 
probably  be  unable  at  present  to  procure 
them,  except  perhaps  from  some  large 
library  or  by  importing  them  from  Eng- 
land. In  this  country  they  have  been  out 
of  print  for  twenty  years;  yet  for  sheer 
interest  they  tower  head  and  shouulders 
above  any  of  the  novels  that  have  been 
produced  in  the  last  decade.  The  same 
is  true  of  Orley  Farm  and  the  Vicar  of 
Bullhampton.  These  two  are  the  first 
that  have  been  selected  for  publication 
in  the  Manor  House  Series.  Of  the 
former,  Trollope  himself  wrote:  "Most 
of  those  among  my  friends  who  talk  to 
me  about  my  novels,  and  are  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  say 
that  this  is  the  best  that  I  have  wTitten.'^ 
Trollope  remarked  on  his  own  account 
*T  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  dull  page 
m  the  book."  This  is  undoubtedly  true; 
for  in  addition  to  its  scenes  in  the  Ik^uscs 
of  the  gentry,  we  are  taken  into  the  inti- 
mate life  of  commercial  travellers,  old 
English  inns,  the  offices  of  shady  lawyers 
and  the  cottages  of  peasants.  A  remark- 
able psychological  sketch  is  found  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Mason, — a  woman 
who  is  high  minded,  upright  and  genu- 
inely good,  and  yet  who  forges  a  wilt 
successfully  and  reveals  the  deed  only 
when  her  generosity  is  touched  by  the 
implicit  confidence  given  her  by  a  gentle- 
man who  loves  her.  Orley  Farm  was  sa 
highly  thought  of  that  the  illustrations 
for  it  in  its  definitive  edition  in  England 
were  made  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Mil- 
lais.  The  Vicar  of  BuUhampton  was 
written  in  1868  and  was  probably  more 
discussed  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
than  any  other  novel  which  Trollope  ever 
wrote.  In  it  a  delicate  situation  is  very 
frankly  treated :  and  the  book  called 
forth  a  shower  of  protests  to  which  Trol- 
lope made  a  long  and  full  replv.  Of  this 
novel  it  may  be  said  as  Thackeray  said 
of  Pickwick:  *Tt  has  the  flavour  of  a  glass 
of  good  old  English  ale.*'  The  succeed- 
ing volumes  of  this  new  series  will  be 
watched  for  with  keen  interest,  and  de- 
serve to  be  read  with  appreciative  avidity. 
Trollope  and  not  Thackeray  is  in  reality 
the  English  Balzac. 
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Concerning 
Egerton  Castle 


Egerton  Castle,  whose  new  novel,  If 
Youth  But  Knexv,  is  just  appearing,  is 
eminently  characteristic. 
He  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  fencers  and 
swordsmen  in  England 
at  the  present  time  hav- 
ing been  one  of  England's  international 
team  that  lost  only  to  the  French 
fencers,  and  has  made  an  intimate 
study  of  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  art.  His  first  book, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence;  and  on  the  literary 
side  at  least  he  is  penneated  by  the  ideals 
and  the  principles  of  the  davs  of  chivalry. 
His  whole  attitude  toward  life,  as  repre- 
sented in  his  fiction,  springs  from  all  that 
was  best  in  the  days  when  men  maintain- 
ed their  beliefs  and  preferences  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  code  duello.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  his  tales  are  all  romances 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term ;  which  re- 
fers less  to  actual  incidents  than  to  ani- 
mating spirit.  The  hero  of  The  Pride 
of  Jennico  for  example,  so  far  from 
rampaging  successfully  through  its  pages 
in  the  manner  of  swashbuckling  fiction  of 
the  conventional  type  is  not  only  worsted 
but  nearlv  killed  in  his  onlv  duel. 


One  of  the  leading  actors  of  Mr.  Cas- 
tle's new  story.  If  Youth  But  Knew,  the 
title  of  which  is  taken  from  the  refrain  of 
an  old  French  song,  is  an  old  wandering 
musician,  a  man  with  a  deeply  tragic 
past,  a  mysterious,  almost  fantastic  fig- 
ure. One  sunset  hour  up  in  the  moun- 
tains his  path  crosses  that  of  a  young 
man,  whose  qualities  of  heart,  under  a 
languid  demeanour,  he  quickly  detects. 
The  musician  finds  the  young  man 
strangely  blind  to  the  glory  of  his  years, 
and  undertakes  to  teach  this  youth  to  be 
young:  to  realize  the  delicacy  of  the 
spring  of  man's  age,  to  relish  the  fra- 
grance of  adventure,  to  hear  the  music 
of  young  love,  to  know,  in  short,  the 
beauty  of  this  world  before  its  colours  be- 
gin to  fade  in  the  eyes  of  age.  And  the 
young  man  under  this  influence  leaves  the 
high-road  of  everyday  life  and  becomes 
drawn  into  romance.  The  scene  is  laid 
among  the  Thuringian  mountains,  in  that 
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patchwork  kingdom  which  Napoleon  in 
the  heyday  of  his  power  carved  out  of  old 
German  soil  and  gave  the  name  of  Roy- 
aume  de  JVesfphalie  to  his  brother  Jer- 
ome. 


It  has  been  said  of  Perceval  Gibbon's 
tales  of  the  V^eidt,  published  under  the 
title  Vrouw  Grobelaar  and  her  Leading 
Cases,  that  they  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
Boer  people  than  any  of  the  host  of  his- 
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PERCEVAL    GIBBON 

torical  volume^s  that  the  South  African 
war  brought  forth.     This  is  not  strange, 
since  Mr.  Gibbon  writes 
Perceval  from      something     very 

much  more  than  the 
casual  knowledge  of  the 
Veldt,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  most  of  those  hastily  written 
books.  He  was  in  South  Africa  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  representing  a  Lon- 
don daily  and  also  a  weekly.  Though  he 
followed  every  important  campaign,  he 
had  not  had  his  fill  of  adventure  when  the 
war  was  over.  Remaining  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, he  went  up  into  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  around  the  foothills,  where  he 
saw  much  of  the  simple  farming  folk, 
who  with  their  Boer  bigotry  and  super- 
stition acquired  from  the  Kaffir,  give  such 
an  original  flavour  and  primitive  power 
to  his  stories.  His  heroine,  fat,  garrulous 
Vrouvv  Grobelaar,  is  a  sort  of  South  Af- 
rican Uncle  Remus,  who  has  a  pat  talc 
to  point  every  piece  of  advice  that  she 
gives  to  her  numerous  progeny. 


Mr.  Gibbon  began  his  life  as  a  sailor. 
He  was  apprenticed  as  cadet  on  a  mer- 


chant vessel,  from  which  he  ran  away  thus 
incurring  parental  anger,  which  threw 
hiin  on  his  own  resources.  Like  Joseph 
Conrad  and  many  other  of  our  leading 
writers,  he  developed  his  talent  for  story- 
making  in  the  foc'sle  during  long  voy- 
ages. He  had  his  equipment  when  he 
presented  himself  in  Fleet  Street  and 
made  an  unusual  success.  Recently  he 
has  been  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  and  his  letters  have  creat- 
ed a  sensation  by  their  account  of  the 
terrible  privation  and  suffering  and  the 
appalling  lawlessness  prevalent  all  over 
Russia. 


Except  for  Philosophy  Four,  that 
whimsical  yarn  of  Harvard  life,  no  book 

has  come  from  Mr. 
Owen  Owen  Wister  since    The 

Wister*s  Virginia,     His  new  nov- 

Ncw  Book  el  Lady  Baltimore,  is  in 

an  entirely  new  field,  in- 
deed, the  stories  are  as  diflferent  as  two 
novels  well  can  be.  An  historic  city,  so- 
ciety of  the  highest  refinement,  and  many 
delightful  women,  old  and  young — these 
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elements  certainly  afford  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  open  plains,  frontier  life,  and 
rollicking  cowboys  of  what  cold  blooded- 
ly  may  be  dubbed  the  "Second  Best  Sel- 
ler" of  1902.  If  "The  Virginian"  was 
largely  devoted  to  men,  "Lady  Balti- 
more" may  be  said  to  be  even  more  large- 
ly devoted  to  women;  and  by  contrast 
with  that  story  of  action,  in  a  region 
where  a  man  was  what  he  stood  up  in, 
this  is  a  study  of  manners.  In  the  liter- 
ary slang  of  last  year  "The  Virginian" 
was  a  story  of  "muscles";  from  it  Mr. 
W'ister  has  turned  to  a  tale  imbued  with 
the  tone  of  high  comedy.  Apropos  of 
Philosophy  Four  some  genial  person  re- 
cently suggested  that  Andrew  Carnegie 
ought  to  endow  every  young  person  in 
the  country  with  sufficient  means  to  take 
a  course  at  Harvard  or  Radcliffe — so 
that  they  could  appreciate  Mr.  Wister's 
tales- 


Mr.  John  Spargo,  the  author  of  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children  is  an  ardent 
socialist,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 


HENRY  GEORGE  JR. 


JOHN    SPARGO 


editor  of  The  Comrade.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  more  extensive  and  thorough 

first-hand    investigations 

John  of  the  child  labour  situa- 

g  tion    here    and    abroad 

^  than     anyone    else.       It 

has  been  asserted  that  if 
this  book  should  be  followed  up  by  other 
revelations  of  child  labour  in  this  coun- 
try, the  American  public  would  be 
shamed  into  action.  Important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in 
the  child-labour  laws  of  New  York 
State,  partly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Chairman  of 
New  York  Child  Labour  Committee, 
who  writes  the  introduction  to  Mr. 
Spargo*s  book;  and  at  least  one  pop- 
ular magazine  is  projecting  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject.  Fame,  at  any 
rate,  has  come  at  once  to  the  author. 
Hardly  had  his  book  appeared  ere  a  ci- 
gar makers'  union  somewhere  down  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  whom  he  had  done  a 
favour,  placed  on  the  market  the  John 
Spargo  Cigar! 
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George,  Jr. 


UPTON  SINCLAIR, 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "tHE  JOURNAL  OF  ARTHUR  STER- 
LING/'  "MANASSAS/'  AND  "tHE  JUNGLE."    A  RE- 
VIEW   OF    "the    jungle"    WILL    BE    FOUND    ELSE- 
WHERE  IN   THIS   ISSUE. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  is  carrying  on  the 
work  begnn  by  his  father  in  a  manner 
that  promises  to  win  him 
considerable  recognition 
on  his  own  account.  He 
has  been  in  journaHsm 
since  1881,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  nearly  all  of 
the  latter's  work.  His  first  book,  with 
the  exception  of  the  biography  of  his  fa- 
ther, is  **The  Menace  of  Privilege" ; 
which  has  won  commendation  in  conserv- 
ative quarters  for  the  restraint  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  aims  and  princi- 
ples of  the  single-taxers. 

By  the  time  that  a  writer  has  published 
four  or  five  books  he  or  she  is  almost  cer- 
tain to    have    introduced    one    character 


that,  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reading- 
public,  isassociated  with  the  author's  own 

self.  In  other  words  it  is 
Miss  taken     as     an     accepted 

Cholmondeley's  fact  that  an  author  soon- 
New  Novel  er    or    later    is    bound 

to  be  autobiographical. 
In  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  Cholmondelcy, 
whose  forthcoming  story  Prisoners,  is 
the  first  long  novel  she  has  written  since 
the  much  discussed  Red  Pottage,  the 
character  embodying  most  of  her  own 
experiences  is  Hester  Gresley.  It  has 
been  practically  conceded  that  when  writ- 
ing in  Red  Pottage  of  Hester's  literary 
career,  Miss  Cholmondeley  had  in  view 
her  own  years  of  activity.  When,  in 
1896,  owing  to  the  weak  health  of  her 
father,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Hod- 
net  Rectory,  in  which  she  was  bom,  she 
made  a  bonfire  of  all  her  early  manu- 
scripts, including  two  novels,  for  fear 
lest  later  she  should  be  tempted  to  pub- 
lish them.  It  was  this  episode  which 
suggested  the  much  talked  of  bonfire  oi 
Hester's  manuscripts  in  Red  Pottage, 
There  have  been  many  other  points  of 
resemblance  between  Miss  Cholmondeley 
and  her  heroine.  Her  books  have  been 
written  in  moments  snatched  from  many 
duties  and  frequent  attacks  of  illness. 


Though  diflfering  in  many  respects 
from  Red  Pottage,  Prisoners  has  the 
point  in  common  with  its  predecessor  of 
being  the  story  of  a  crime,  or  rather  the 
consequences  of  a  crime.  The  criminal 
and  his  victim  both  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish upper  class.  The  sympathies  of  the 
reader  oscillate  between  Michael,  the 
young  Englishman,  in  the  cell  of  his 
Italian  prison,  and  Fay,  a  gentle,  ratlier 
shallow  young  woman,  whose  cowardice 
allows  him  to  languish  there.  The  story, 
which  is  described  as  being  intensely 
dramatic  in  the  opening  chapters,  passes 
from  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  to  Fay,  the 
prisoner  of  remorse.  Gradually  she 
realises  that  though  Michael  may  be  able 
to  bear  his  fetters,  she  can  no  longer  en- 
dure "the  chain  of  her  sin."  The  inten- 
sity of  the  situation  is  heightened  by  the 
background  of  the  peaceful  homelife  in 
which  this  part  of  the  tale  is  set.  and  by 
an  attachment  gradually  springing  up  be- 
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tween  Fay  and  Wentworth,  MichaeFs 
elder  brother.  Wentworth's  devotion  to 
Michael,  his  endeavours  to  get  him  out  of 
prison  are  the  redeeming  features  in  a 
somewhat  narrow  sombre  nature.  At  a 
point  when  Fay  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  confess  the  younger  brother  is  releas- 
ed and  returns  to  England.  He  still 
loves  Fay  and  keeps  silence  about  his  im- 
prisonment for  fear  of  lowering  her  in 
the  eyes  of  Wentworth,  to  whom  she  is 
now  engaged.  Gradually  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  dawns  upon  Wentworth;  the 
story  rises  to  poignantly  dramatic  heights 
culminating  in  a  fight  between  the  broth- 
ers and  the  death  of  Michael. 


Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett's  impersonation 

of  Cashel  Byron  in  the 
Mr.  Corbctt  on  dramatisation  of  the 
the  Stage  George    Bernard    Shaw 

and  OfiF  novel,  and  in  a  surprised 

sort  of  way  to  commend 
him  as  "really  a  very  competent  stock 
actor.-'  Luckily  for  the  stage,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  is  happier  in  histrionic  capacity 
than  when  he  ventures  in  purely  bookish 
realms.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  in  a 
fine  oratorical  burst  he  spoke  of  the  old 
days,  the  brave  days,  the  hearty  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  "Rodney  Stone  was  the  champion 
of  England."  For  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Corbett,  who  as  a  former  pugilist  of  em- 
inence should  have  known  better,  and  of 
others  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  read  what  in  our  opinion  is  im- 
measurably the  best  book  that  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  has  ever  written,  and  one 
of  the  most  dramatically  constructed  of 
all  historical  romances,  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Rodney  Stone,  far  from 
being  the  champion  of  England,  had  no 
connection  with  the  Prise  Ring  except 
as  a  casual  spectator  at  the  impromptu 
encounter  between  Berks  and  Jim  Har- 
rison in  the  coach  house  and  the  battle 
between  the  smith  and  "Crab"  Wilson 
in  the  ring  on  Crawley  Downs. 


Every  one  remembers  how  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  famous  novel,  Looking 
Backzvard,  hung  fire  in  t888.    For  nearly 


a  year,  the  public  took  no  heed  of  it  and 
the  publishers  regarded  it  as  a  failure. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it 

A  New  began  to  sell  by  the  tens 

g  .-  of    thousands    and    be- 

*  *"*^  came  the  most  read  book 

of  the  day.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lifted  Socialism 
from  the  beer-saloons  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  to  have  given  an  impulse  to 
sociological  study,  which  has  gained  in 
intensity  ever  since.  We  wonder  wheth- 
er a  like  fortune  awaits  a  little  volume 
which  well  deserves  it,  and  the  reading 
of  which  we  have  lately  finished.  It  is 
called  A  Knight  of  the  Toilers;  and  we 
are  not  familiar  with  either  the  name  of 
the  author — Mr.  Arthur  Newell — nor 
with  the  imprint  of  the  publishers — 
Messrs.  F.  L.  Marsh  and  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  book,  however,  is  one  to 
be  read  both  as  a  story  and  for  its  under- 
lying thesis,  which  differs  from  that  of 
Bellamy  in  expressing  a  possibility  and 
not  a  dream.  Putting  aside  the  story 
for  a  moment,  let  us  see  what  this  thesis 
is.  Hitherto  the  great  industrial  strug- 
gle has  been  between  Brains  and  Capita! 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  Labour  on  the 
other.  But  suppose  there  should  arise  in 
the  ranks  of  Labour  some  great  organis- 
er of  comprehensive  intellect — b.  Rocke- 
feller of  the  working  class  who  would 
be  true  to  his  class — what  might  happen 
then?  With  his  organising  power  and 
his  bold  intellect  he  would  teach  Labour 
to  save  and  to  accumulate  against  the 
day  of  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy. 
When  that  day  came,  it  would  witness 
a  contest  between  Brains  and  Capital, 
against  Brains,  Capital,  and  Labour. 
Then  the  first  of  these  two  combinations 
would  be  overcome  and  routed.  Such 
is  Mr.  Neweirs  fundamental  notion ; 
and  he  works  it  out  in  a  dramatic  story, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  (under  ficti- 
tious names)  in  the  mining  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  How  the  gradual  organ- 
isation of  the  miners  is  perfected;  how 
Trevor,  the  organiser,  works  every  pos- 
sible instrument,  political,  financial,  and 
industrial  for  his  ultimate  purposes ; 
how  finally  the  great  strike  comes  on ; 
and  how  in  the  end  the  arrogant  mine- 
owners  and  railway  magnates  are  com- 
pelled to  crawl  in  the  dust  and  to  take 
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Theodore 
Roosevelt 
Chicago  '97 

the  bestowal 
constitutes  a 
has    achieved 


their  true  place  of  managers  rather  than 
owners — this  is  a  tale  to  stir  one,  because 
it  tells  not  merely  of  the  conflict  of  ma- 
terial forces  but  of  the  more  thrilling 
battle  of  mind  against  mind.  We  should 
like  to  know  something  more  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Newell. 


Considerable  good  natured  banter  has 
api>eared  in  some  of  the  alumni  publi- 
cations connected  with 
our  American  universi- 
ties at  the  expense  of 
those  institutions  which 
seems  to  think  that 
of  an  honourary  degree 
claim  upon  a  man  who 
something  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  genuine  Alma  Mater.  For 
instance,  in  referring  to  recent  books  by 
Harvard  men  a  Harvard  graduate  publi- 
cation the  other  day  included  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  VanDyke  and  another  by 
Mr.  VV-  J.  Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly,  expresses  an  amused  wonder  at 
being  on  record  as  an  alumnus  of  Har- 
vard, vintage  of  '93.  This,  he  says,  is 
indeed  joyful  news.  "It  will  make  my 
family  proud  and  happy.  It  will,  I  think, 
especially  delight  my  son,  who  pitched 
for  Cornell  three  years  ago,  and  who  by 
lightning  calculation,  must  be  as  much 
as  nine  and  one-half  years  younger  than 
his  father.  Owing  to  a  chronic  state  of 
pecimiarv  debility  I  never  even  saw  Har- 
vard while  I  was  an  under-graduate,  and 
I  have  never  received  notice  of  the  bestow- 
al of  an  honourar\*  degree  from  that  ex- 
tensive emporium  of  sociological  infor- 
mation." Of  much  greater  interest  it  is  to 
learn  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Har- 
vard man,  as  most  of  us  have  thought. 
This  is  clearly  proven  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Maroon^  of  March  4th,  1905,  where 
an  editorial  appeared  congratulating 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 97  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  these  glorious  United  States. 


TTie  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  us  and  will  be  answered  here. 

"To  the  Editors   of  The  Bookman: 
In  your  February  number  you  speak  of  Mr. 


HENRY  HARLAND 

Henry  Harland's  having  been  mistaken  for  a 
Jew,  'because  his  cast  of  countenance  was 
somewhat  Jewish.'  The  portrait  which  ac- 
companied your  remarks  seems  hardly  to  bear 
out  this  assertion.  Was  the  portrait  an  inac- 
curate one,  or  was  your  statement  erroneous? 

A.  R.  M." 
The  portrait  which  we  published  in  our 
last  number  was  a  portrait  taken  of  Mr. 
Harland  not  very  long  before  his  death. 
It  certainly  does  not  bear  out  our  asser- 
tion about  his  having  a  Jewish  cast  of 
countenance.  But  we  now  present  our 
readers  with  an  early  portrait  of  Mr. 
Harland  taken  when  he  was  writing  his 
first  novels  as  "Sidney  Luska."  It  rep- 
resents the  artistic  Jewish  type,  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  beard  accentuates. 
This  portrait  is  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est. In  1895,  when  Mr.  Harland  was  be- 
coming known  as  the  editor  of  The  Yel- 
low Book,  we  tried  to  get  a  photograph 
of  him,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  It  was  only  after  a  long  search  among 
his  various  friends  and  relatives  that  we 
succeeded  in  borrowing  the  one  of  which 
the  accompanying  portrait  is  a  reproduc- 
tion. It  first  appeared  in  The  Bookman, 
and  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  appeared 
nowhere  else. 


CHILD  LABOUR  IN  LITERARY  SWEATSHOPS 
I 

Amonsf  the  literary  mills 

Where  story-books  are  made 
I  saw  a  sady  anaemic  lad 

A-plying  of  his  trade* 
The  novel  he  was  working  on 

Had  stsch  a  heavy  plot 
If  it  had  spilled  it  might  have  killed 

That  willing  little  tot* 


II 

*'0  childT'  I  cried,  'This  is  no  place 

For  one  so  very  young — 
Take  care,  beware!  this  close,  stale  air 

May  hurt  each  little  lung* 
O  lay  aside  your  pen  and  ink** — 

The  Infant  shook  his  head; 
^Ah,  would  I  might — but  I  must  write 

To  earn  our  daily  bread* 

III 

'^y  father,  ere  he  took  to  drink. 

Had  literary  skill. 
But  since  his  fall  we  children  all 

Were  prenticed  to  the  milL 
My  brother  Ben  (he*s  almost  ten) 

Turns  out  the  novelettes 
And  sister  Kate  (she's  only  eight) 

Works  over  storyettes. 


IV 

^^utt  h&ng  youngfcr  than  the  rest, 

They  work  me  like  a  dog: 
A-tying  knots  in  half-baked  plots 

And  building:  dialogue* 
And  sometimes  when  the  trade  is  rushed 

I  labour  overtime 
At  outdoor  scenes  for  magfazines 

And  seasonable  rhyme* 


O  sir,  to  cavil  or  complain 

We're  really  very  loth; 
Althougfh  this  here  dense  atmosphere 

Must  surely  stunt  our  gfrowth — 
Perhaps  them  folks  what  read  our  books 

Gin  sfuess  our  fate  so  crool; 
Wt  want  to  be  like  others,  free* 

We  want  to  go  to  schoolT' 

VI 
I  left  the  literary  mill 


In  gloomy  mood  indeed — 
It  makes  me  wild  to  think  some  child 

Has  written  what  I  read* 
Child-labour  must  be  crushedl    Reform 

Must  trace  the  matter  home! 
(ni  send  these  views  to  Mr*  Hughes 

And  William  T*  Jerome*) 

— Wallace  Irwin. 


^. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 
STORY    TELLERS 

I— RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS 


■iMhmss»: 


HIS  CRITICS. 

N  beginning  this  series 
of  appreciations  of  con- 
temporary literary  enter- 
tainers with  the  man 
whose  name  gives  the 
title  to  this  paper,  the 
I  present  writer  has  in 
mind  not  only  an  individual  story- 
tdler  of  great  dash,  spirit,  and  orig- 
inality, but  also  a  career  which  more 
than  that  of  any  other  living  Ameri- 
can novelist,  has  thrown  a  glaring  and 
ironic  light  on  the  exact  value  of  the  so- 
called  judgment,  the  avowed  critical 
opinion,  of  what  we  vaguely  term  the 
general  reading  public.  In  a  certain  sense 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  a  striking 
exception  to  the  hackneyed  rule — in  that 
it  is  precisely  in  his  own  country,  in  his 
own  world,  that  he  is  esteemed  a  prophet. 
Inotherwords,despite  his  immense  popu- 
larity, for  his  full  meed  of  serious  ap- 
preciation and  consideration  as  a  literary 
workman  he  has  had  to  look  to  a  small 
class  of  men  of  his  own  profession  whose 
training  has  enabled  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  to  see  a  talent  that  is  none 
the  less  genuine  because  it  is  so  easily 
riddled,  and  has  been  so  often  riddled 
with  sarcasm  when  measured  by  the  ele- 
mentary and  unfledged  standards  of  high 
school  criticism. 

In  a  material  way  Mr.  Davis  has  had 
no  excuse  for  complaint.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  unvarying  prosperity.  There 
was,  at  its  beginning,  no  irritating  wait 
for  recognition.  He  never  had  cause  for 
the  sense  of  effort  wasted,  for  the  feeling 
of  futility.  The  earliest  fugitive  sketches, 
little  more  than  sublimated  "Live  Topics 
About  Town,"  dashed  off  in  an  hour  be- 
tween two  assignments  in  the  news- 
paper day's  work,  won  him  an  attention 


accorded  to  a  certain  few  writers  of 
genuine  talent  only  after  yearsof  endeav- 
our, and  to  many  writers  not  at  all. 
In  his  literary  career  there  is  no  furtive 
glimpse  of  Grub  Street  to  awaken  the 
sympathy.  It  has  all  been  well  ordered 
and  prosperous.  In  fact,  one  must  look 
to  the  man's  own  life  in  order  to  find  an 
excuse  for  the  otherwise  absurd  precocity 
of  a  good  many  of  his  heroes.  In  that 
way  one  condones  Morton  Carlton  of  the 
Princess  Aline,  who  at  twenty-six  "had 
become  a  portrait  painter  of  international 
reputation;"  or  Albert  Gordon,  "The 
Reporter  Who  Made  Himself  King," 
who  after  thirty-six  months  of  work 
along  Park  Row,  and  at  the  mature  age 
of  twenty-three,  had  practically  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  American 
journalism.  In  that  way  one  can  regard, 
without  a  grin,  the  garb  of  pluperfect 
prosperity  which  clothes  his  Van  Bibbers 
and  his  Traverses,  and  accept  compla- 
cently the  general  importance  of  his 
Archie  Gordons  and  his  Robert  Qays. 
Along  these  lines  the  narrative  has  been 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  one. 

Yet  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  floating  easily  on  the  highest  wave 
of  popularity  and  who  has  yet  to  write 
a  book  that  has  not  proved  immediately 
an  unqualified  success,  Mr.  Davis  is  prob- 
ably the  most  underrated  of  American 
story-tellers.  The  legend  of  triviality 
which  grew  out  of  the  lightness  of  some 
of  his  early  sketches  has  somehow  and 
in  the  face  of  facts  grown  with  the  years. 
The  charge  of  immaturity  flung  at  him 
in  place  of  concrete  criticism,  very  often 
because  concrete  criticism  was  not  easy 
to  find,  has  not  yet  been  downed.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  liked  him  best  and  who  have  read 
him  most  who  have  done  so  with  a  half- 
apologetic  air.  Accustomed  to  ready- 
made  opinions  in  literary  matters,  timid 
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almost  to  servility,  they  have  echoed  un- 
generously ill-considered  verdicts  which 
were  first  formulated  by  voices  of 
envy  or  personal  dislike.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  way  of  gauging  the  shallow- 
ness of  a  man  or  woman  in  the  matter  of 
literary  opinion  than  by  sounding  them 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis — provided,  of  course,  they  will 
acknowledge  to  having  read  him 
thoroughly.  Nine  hundred  opinions  will 
condemn  him  in  phrases  of  stereotyped 
criticism.  Seventy-five  will  confess  to 
a  liking  for  which  they  can  give  no  rea- 
son. The  remaining  twenty-five  have 
the  liking  and  know  its  cause,  seeing  in 
him,  despite  the  limitations  which  they 
recognise  and  thoroughly  understand,  a 
workman  with  sincerity  and  strength 
who  has  taken  and  held  a  place  of  no 
mean  importance  among  contemporary 
American  men  of  letters. 


II. 


HIS  STORIES. 

In  claiming  for  Mr.  Davis  recognition 
of  the  gifts  which  he  possesses,  one  may 
quite  readily  concede  to  his  critics  in  the 
matter  of  those  qualities  which  he  has 
not.  It  would  be  flatly  absurd  to  measure 
him,  for  instance,  on  the  ground  of  his 
psychology.  The  deeper  meaning  has  no 
place  in  any  of  his  books.  His  impres- 
sions of  men  and  women  and  things  have 
been  coup  d'  ceil  impressions.  His  note 
has  not  been  the  political  or  the  artistic, 
but  the  social  note,  possibly  the  super- 
ficially social.  A  bom  observer,  and 
trained  in  the  best  school  for  the  culti- 
vation of  that  faculty,  he  has  been  content 
to  jot  down  in  his  memory  the  thousand 
and  one  little  items  that  have  struck  him 
with  particular  freshness  without  at- 
tempting to  analyse  or  to  classify.  And 
perhaps  it  is  due  to  his  own  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  this  one  talent  that  his 
work  of  to-day  is  as  buoyant  and  spon- 
taneous as  it  was  at  the  time  when  he 
came  up  from  Lehigh  and  Johns  Hopkins 
to  found  a  little  ephemeral  periodical,  to 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  press,  and  to 
write  out  his  impressions  of  Gallegher. 

An  estimate  of  Gallegher,  which  was 
the  first  story  which   brought  to   Mr. 


Davis  any  general  attention,  !s  an  esti- 
mate of  a  great  part  of  all  his  early  work. 
He  had  a  tale  to  tell,  and  a  good  tale,  but 
he  went  about  it  in  his  own  way  witiioul 
any  thought  of  the  usual  formulae  of 
story-spinning.  Gallegher,  a  rather  dis- 
reputable office  boy  in  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  is  equipped  with  a  knowing- 
ness  in  worldly  matters  and  an  abnormal 
amount  of  information  of  crime  and 
criminals  which  compensates  for  his 
limitations  along  more  conventional  lines. 
There  are  two  points  upon  which  the 
story  rests;  the  first,  Gallegher's  recog- 
nition and  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer  at  Hade  for  whom  the  police 
of  three  continents  are  looking ;  and  sec- 
ond, the  means  by  which  he  enables  the 
newspaper  which  has  discharged  him, 
but  to  which  he  is  still  loyal,  to  "beat  the 
country."  '  In  the  development  of  this 
plot  Mr.  Davis  gives  a  series  of  graphic 
scenes  and  episodes,  rather  than  a  narra- 
tive with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  You  feel  that  each  page  in  itself 
has  been  written  in  the  sheer  joy  of  in- 
vention, rather  than  in  accordance  with 
any  hard  and  prearranged  plan.  You  are 
introduced  to  Gallegher,  to  his  doubtful 
accomplishments,  and  to  the  shortcom- 
ings which  lead  to  his  discharge  by  the 
newspaper.  The  brief  paragraphs  which 
tell  that  the  two  great  bits  of  newspaper 
news  in  the  country  at  the  time  are  the 
fight  between  the  champion  of  the  United 
States  and  the  would-be  champion  and 
the  murder  of  Richard  Burbank  by  his 
missing  secretary  have  prepared  you  ad- 
equately, if  not  artistically,  for  what  is 
to  follow,  and  you  share  the  thrill  which 
Gallegher  felt  when  brushing  against  the 
stranger  with  the  missing  finger.  There- 
after the  action  rushes  pell-mell  through 
situation  after  situation  to  the  very  cli- 
max. You  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
not  an  impression,  not  a  line  of  descrip- 
tion, that  the  author  has  not  acquired  at 
first  hand.  In  the  account  of  the  fight 
in  the  bam  you  recognise  a  sureness  in 
the  introduction  of  curious  details  of 
which  mere  imagination  would  be  in- 
capable and  which  is  only  the  result  of 
the  most  minute  observation. 

Gallegher  was  the  story  which  reflects 
most  vividly  his  life  and  impressions  as 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  man.    About 
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the  time  of  its  appearance  he  had  made 
lis  way  to  New  York,  found  employment 
an  the  Evening  Sun,  and  straightway  be- 
gan to  look  shout  him  for  new  types  and 
impressions.  He  found  Mr.  Courtland 
Van  Bibber  and  in  a  few  brief  months 
had  raised  that  worthy  to  a  position  of 
positive  celebrity.  Someone  has  cruelly 
yet  cleverly  summed  up  Van  Bibber  as 
"the  office  boy's  idea  of  a  gentleman," 
and  in  this  estimate  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
certain  measure  of  truth.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  beginning  Van 
Bibber  was  hardly  a  real  character  at  all 
or  even  meant  as  such.  He  was  simply 
a  very  correctly  dressed  and  well  manip- 
ulated dummy  with  the  right  sort  of 
bowing  acquaintance  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  membership  in  the  proper  clubs — 
just  the  sort  of  figure  that  Mr.  Davis 
needed  for  the  expression  of  the  curious* 
whim  that  might  enter  his  head.  He 
enabled  the  author  to  give  a  point  and  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  all  the  little  "What 
Would  You  Do  In  That  Event"  problems 
of  everyday  life.  Mr.  Davis  sees  two 
young  persons  whom  he  suspects  of  be- 
ing a  runaway  couple,  dining  in  a  res- 
taurant near  Washington  Square;  he 
promptly  turns  it  into  fiction  by  introduc- 
ing Van  Bibber  as  a  mouthpiece  of  his 
own  ideas  of  propriety;  to  act  as  Best 
Man  and  to  steer  oflF  the  pursuing  elder 
brother  of  the  groom  in  the  direction  of 
Chicago.  He  notices  a  beggar  who  has 
repeated  the  same  story  of  starvation  to 
two  or  three  kindly  disposed  persons; 
Van  Bibber  is  brought  along  as  the  agent 
of  the  proper  sort  of  punishment.  He 
perceives  in  Delmonico's  a  servant  of 
dignified  bearing  holding  a  table  for  a 
master  and  a  master's  guests.  How  does 
that  servant  feel?  Is  not  his  soul  alive 
to  some  sensations  of  mortification  and 
envy?  Van  Bibber's  man  comes  to  solve 
the  problem  as  Mr.  Davis  sees  it.  He 
muses  over  the  effect  an  anonymous  let- 
ter would  have  upon  certain  persons. 
Van  Bibber  shall  try  the  experiment. 
Whenever  there  is  a  bully  to  be  thrashed, 
a  burglar  to  be  shown  the  way  to  a  better 
X)r  worthier  life,  or  a  pair  of  little  wan- 
faced  East  Side  children  to  be  delighted 
with  the  joys  of  the  swan  boats  of  Cen-. 
tral  Park,  it  is  in  reality  Mr.  Davis  who 
is  distributing  figuratively  the  rewards 


and  the  punishments,  with  Van  Bibber  as 
only  the  puppet  answering  obediently  to 
the  dexterously  pulled  strings.  There 
are  two  stories,  however,  in  which  this 
criticism  of  Van  Bibber  must  be  modified 
and  where  he  can  lay  claim  to  an  indi- 
viduality of  his  own.  These  are  Cinder- 
ella and  Her  First  Appearance,  of  which 
something  will  be  said  later. 

From  Van  Bibber  and  the  other  tales 
of  that  time  it  is  a  far  cry  to  The  Exiles, 
that  strange  and  entirely  charming  story 
of  a  little  group  of  outcasts  which,  in  far- 
away Tangier,  where  extradition  treaties 
hold  not,  and  men  and  women  are  free 
from  fear  of  legal  pursuit,  builds  up  for 
itself  a  certain  factitious  society  and  a  so- 
cial code — ^in  which  it  tries  to  believe  and 
tries  to  believe  that  its  neighbour  believes. 
While,  as  in  the  case  of  Gallegher,  th€ 
story  of  the  exiles — ^Holcombe  threaten- 
ing Winthrop  Allen  into  restitution — h 
purely  forced  invention,  it  is  questionable 
if  Mr.  Davis  has  ever  struck  a  deeper  or 
sincerer  note.  The  pathos  is  genuine— 
a  pathos  born  of  heartaches  and  broken 
lives  and  a  great  yearning  for  the 
"home"  which  has  cast  these  people  out 
— the  pathos  of  the  man  without  a  coun- 
try. Brief  as  the  story  is,  there  are  sev- 
eral persons  who  remain  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  memory — Lloyd  Carroll  and  Mrs 
Carroll,  the  fugitive  police  commissioner 
Meekin,  Miss  Terrell,  and  Mrs.  Darhah, 
"who  would  answer  to  Lady  Taunton  if 
so  addressed."  Mr.  Davis  has  the  trick 
of  flinging  before  you  a  sentence  which 
contains  the  suggestion  of  a  life  and  a 
life's  tragedy  and  stopping  there.  Of 
Miss  Terrell,  for  instance,  all  we  know  is 
that  she  "had  been  awakened  by  night 
and  told  to  leave  Monte  Carlo  before 
daybreak,"  that  is  all.  Yet  this  brief  line 
clings  in  the  imagination,  haunting,  per- 
sistent, building  itself  up  into  a  whole 
tragic  edifice  of  sin  and  shame  and  sor- 
row. 

Of  lighter  fiber  was  the  Princess  Aline, 
which  told  of  the  pursuit  of  a  princess 
by  an  American  painter  and  which 
showed  Mr.  Davis's  skill  in  that,  without 
resorting  to  sword  play,  secret  passages, 
abduction,  or  any  other  of  the  clap-trap 
contrivances  of  the  romantic  novel  d  la  - 
mode,  he  was  able  to  expand  a  very  slight  j 
idea  into  a  tale  of  respectable  length,     j 
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The  conventional  novel  of  nowadays 
along  this  theme  invariably  shows  the 
American  hero  on  the  terms  of  greatest 
intimacy  with  royalty  by  the  middle  of 
the  third  chapter,  slapping  majesty  ir- 
reverently on  the  back  and  poring  over 
the  red  plush  family  portrait  album  with 
the  royal  princesses,  eventually  marrying 
the  crown  princess  and  assuming  himself 
the  reins  of  government.  But  with  Mr. 
Davis  it  was  another  matter,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  reader  has  regretted  the 
twinge  of  homesickness  which  sent  the 
Princess  back  to  Grasse  and  the  manner 
in  which  Carlton  found  his  ideals  real- 
ised in  the  person  of  an  American  girl  of 
his  own  station  in  life.  It  was  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  are  sure  that  by  this 
time  the  Princess  Aline  has  lost  all  of 
that  charm  which  inspired  the  painter  to 
his  whimsical  quest  and  has  become  fat 
and  pudgy  and  altogether  commonplace. 
Having  discovered  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Mr.  Davis  now  turned 
his  attention  southward  and  builded 
from  his  impressions  of  South  America 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  so  far  his  longest 
and  most  ambitious  book.  It  has  been 
figured  out  that  the  shortest  time  in  which 
Robert  Clay,  the  hero  of  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune, could  have  achieved  the  various 
feats  of  arms,  diplomacy  and  engineering 
ascribed  to  him  would  be  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  it  furnishes  the 
basis  of  a  kind  of  hostile  criticism  which 
is  absolutely  unanswerable,  and  which  at 
first  sight  is  bound  to  assume  an  artifi- 
cial importance.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
concede  that  Soldiers  of  Fortune  is  a 
perfectly  ridiculous  book,  and  al  the  same 
time  to  maintain  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
ridiculous  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. What  is  of  consequence  is  the  fine 
dramatic  sweep  of  the  story  and  the  vivid 
impression  of  the  South  American  dirt 
and  squalor  and  heat  which  it  leaves  in 
the  mind.'  TJiis  impression  can  be  best 
expressed  by  quoting  the  genial  Mac- 
Williams. 
■► 

_^*Therc  were  three  of  us,"  he  said,  "and 
one  got  shot,  and  one  got  married,  and  the 
third — ?  You  will  grow  fat,  Day,  and  live  on 


Fifth  Avenue  and  wear  a  high  silk  hat,  and 
some  day  when  you  are  sitting  in  your  club 
you'll  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  with  a 
queer  Spanish  date-line,  and  this  will  all 
come  back  to  you— this  heat,  and  the  palms» 
and  the  fever,  and  the  days  when  you  lived 
on  plantains  and  we  watched  our  trestles 
grow  out  across  the  cafions,  and  you'll  be 
willing  to  give  your  hand  to  sleep  in  a  ham- 
mock again,  and  to  feel  the  sweat  running 
down  your  back,  and  you'll  want  to  chuck 
your  gun  up  against  your  chin  and  shoot  into 
a  line  of  men,  and  the  policemen  won't  let  you, 
and  your  wife  won't  let  you.  That's  what 
you're  giving  up.  There  it  is.  Take  a  good 
look  at  it     You'll  never  see  it  again." 

After  Soldiers  of  Fortune  Mr.  Davis's 
books  are  of  interest  individually  and  not 
as  indicated  points  of  development.  His 
subsequent  work  has  proved  that  in  the 
construction  of  that  story  he  reached  his 
maturity.  His  next  tale  of  any  length. 
The  King's  Jackal,  is  striking  first  of 
all  in  its  extraordinary  resemblance  along 
certain  lines  to  Alphonse  Daudet's  Kings 
in  Exile.  It  has  been  said  that  before 
writing  The  King's  Jackal  Mr.  Davis 
had  never  read  Daudet's  story,  but  this 
is  quite  incredible.  The  resemblance  is 
not  merely  a  resemblance  in  point  of  the 
fundamental  idea ;  it  extends  to  the  very 
characters.  King  Louis  of  Messina  is 
a  little  more  blackguardly  Christian  of 
lUyria ;  the  Countess  Zara  a  more  amiable 
Sephora  Leemans ;  a  composite  of  Prince 
Kalonay  and  Miss  Carson  would  be  a 
composite  of  Elysee  Meraut  and  Queen 
Frederica;  Colonel  Erhaupt  and  Baron 
Barrat  correspond  to  King  Christian's 
dissolute  henchmen  in  the  Paris  dubs; 
the  little  Prince  of  one  book  is  the  little 
Prince  of  the  other. 

Ill 

HIS  MEN. 

The  man  who  first  summed  up  Court- 
landt  Van  Bibber  as  "the  6fl5ce  boy's 
idea  of  a  gentleman"  said  something  that 
was  very  funny,  and  in  a  measure  justi- 
fied. True  he  might  better  have  picked 
out  any  of  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Davis's 
other  heroes — Robert  Clay  of  Soldiers  of 
Fortune,  or  Archie  Gordon  of  The 
King's  Jackal,  or  "Masher"  Macklin,  or 
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best  of  all  the  exceedingly  bumptious 
Lieutenant  Ranson,  who  scorned  a  fifty 
cent  limit,  and  found  profoundly  weari- 
some the  amusements  of  army  life  and 
the  Civil  War  reminiscences  of  a  General 
forty  years  his  senior.  These  are  all 
unquestionably  * 'office  boy"  heroes.  But 
then  are  not  most  of  the  heroes  of  history 
"office  boy"  heroes?  We  judge  them  ac- 
cording to  their  achievements,  in  the 
light  of  their  elementary  qualities  of  val- 
our and  strength.  Posterity  has  no  time 
to  devote  seriously  to  the  measuring  of  a 
great  man  by  his  table  manners,  his  taste 
in  stocks  or  coats  of  mail,  or  the  casual 
indications  of  social  ineptitude.  And 
with  fiction  the  stage  of  fine  discrimin- 
ation too  often  means  the  stage  of  disil- 
lusionment. The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who 
never  regarded  Edmond  Dantes,  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  in  the  light  of  a 
perfect  hero,  the  very  embodiment  of 
romance,  but  who,  from  the  first,  recog- 
nised beneath  the  veneer  all  the  coarse- 
ness, the  ostentation,  the  colossal  negro- 
like vanity. 

With  some  exceptions  Mr.  Davis's 
heroes  all  belong  to  the  same  race,  a  race 
of  kindly,  generous-souled  bounders, 
gentlemen  at  heart;  snobs  only  because 
of  an  over  acute  self-consciousness  and  a 
constant  suspicion  of  themselves  and  of 
what  others  are  thinking  and  saying 
about  them.  It  is  this  uneasiness  that  is 
continually  driving  them  to  gaucherie 
and  braggadocio.  They  perform  a  thou- 
sand simple,  generous,  brave  actions  and 
then  contrive  to  spoil  the  effect  by  bad 
"breaks."  In  Cinderella  Van  Bibber  and 
Travers  join  a  party  of  their  friends  who 
are  connected  with  the  stage  and  attend 
a  ball  given  by  the  servants  of  a  New 
York  hotel.  Genuine  men  of  the  world 
would  have  stayed  away,  or  else  would 
have  behaved  easily  and  naturally.  But 
Van  Bibber  and  his  friend,  being  only 
half  fledged,  are  obviously  awed  by  the 
vast  soci^  gulf  which  they  feel  to  be  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  other  guests. 
To  emphasise  this  they  find  it  necessary 
to  guy  those  maid  servants  with  whom 
they  royally  condescend  to  dance  and 
those  men  to  whom  they  see  fit  to  talk.  In 
conversation  with  a  bartender,  Travers 
is  asked  where  he  works,  and  replies 
that  he  "mixes  drinks  at  the  Knicker- 


bocker Club,"  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
funny,  but  by  no  means  evidence  of  the 
loftiest  courtesy  and  breeding.  A 
**break"  of  a  different  nature,  but  still  a 
"break"  is  that  which  Van  Bibber 
makes  in  "Her  First  Appearance,"  where 
he  calmly  abducts  "The  Littlest  Girl" 
and  taking  her  to  her  father,  reads  that 
gentleman  a  solemn  lesson  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  paternity.  The 
tale  is  a  pretty  and  pathetic  one,  yet  there 
is  a  moment  when  one  is  inclined  em- 
phatically to  endorse  Mr.  Caruthers's 
characterisation  of  Van  Bibber  as  a  well- 
meaning  fool. 

The  "breaks"  made  by  the  hero  of  Sol- 
diers of  Fortune  are  many,  but  never  ir- 
ritating. Clay  always  anticipates  your 
resentment  and  immediately  offers 
sheepish  and  good-natured  apology  for 
the  theatrical  aspect  of  his  actions.  He 
turns  off  the  gun  display  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  blackmailing  visit  of  General 
Mendoza  by  a  remark  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  "killed  a  very  good  cook." 
He  wears  an  array  of  medals  that  appall 
even  the  not  over-fastidious  Mac- 
Williams,  and  yet  aftQr  he  has  explained 
that  such  a  one  came  from  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  "who  gives  them  away  in  place 
of  cigars  and  who  happened  to  be  out  of 
cigars  the  day  I  called,"  you  see  that  he 
has  the  good  grace  to  be  embarrassed  and 
find  in  his  apologetic  good-humour  a 
complete  excuse  for  his  ostentation.  Of 
the  same  good  sort  as  Robert  Clay  is 
Archie  Gordon,  the  American  newspaper 
correspondent  of  The  King's  Jackal, 
Thoroughly  amiable  and  well  meaning 
is  he,  yet  he  has  to  "get  in"  his  "break," 
and  the  opportunity  comes  when  he  be- 
gins to  boast  about  what  he  is  going  to 
do  to  the  blackguardly  intimates  of  King 
Louis  of  Messina. 

But  for  the  summing  up,  the  supreme 
type,  of  Davis  heroship  one  must  turn  to 
Royal  Macklin,  who,  if  dissociated 
from  the  series  of  extravagant  adven- 
tures in  which  he  plays  a  part,  will  be 
found  a  very  genuine  and  clearly  drawn 
character.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  strug- 
gling to  see  through  himself,  who  is  will- 
ing to  tell  you  that  he  is  unpopular 
amopg  men,  and  to  concede  the  justice 
of  this  unpopularity.  The  very  effort 
that  he  puts  into  his  endeavours  to  win 
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the  liking  of  his  fellows  repels  them,  and 
half  heart-broken  at  his  failure  he  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  alienates  them 
all  the  more.  He  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world 
for  the  man  who  has  "made  good"  to  be 
modest,  and  yet  when  he  has  dared  lead 
and  steel  and  Central  American  fever 
swamps  and  become  Vice-President  of 
Honduras,  he  brags  all  the  more,  and  is 
ashamed  of  his  comrades  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  of  being  in  their  company 
when  he  sees  how  poor  and  contemptible 
their  rags'  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  chit  of 
a  socie,ty  girl  from  up  in  "God's  coun- 
try." To  her  he  must  fling  his  boasts  of 
his  shooting  cards  at  West  Point.  He  is 
always  consistent,  always  conscious  and 
in  the  limelight.  A  strange  and  complex 
vanity,  and  so  maintained  and  convinc- 
ing from  beginning  to  end  as  to  consti- 
tute a  real  literary  achievement. 

But  among  Mr.  Davis's  men  there  are 
pleasanter  characters  to  which  to  turn — 
gentlemen  sans  tache,  in  whose  lives  and 
deportment  one  finds  nothing  to  forgive 
or  condone.  Where  in  the  lighter  fiction 
ctf  the  last  ten  years  can  one  find  a  better 
Don  Quixote,  a  better  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley — ^  figure  which  better  embodies  all 
the  ideals,  the  courtesies,  the  lofty- 
minded  passions  which  we  like  to  ascribe 
to  a  more  chivalrous  age — ^than  in  Gen- 
eral Laguerre  ?  Where  has  there  been  a 
nobler  gentleman  than  the  Wyndham 
Kid,  whose  father  was  the  champion 
Regent  Royal  and  whose  mother  was  a 
black  and  tan  of  questionable  morals,  a 
vagrant  of  the  streets  of  Montreal? 

IV. 

HIS  WOMEN. 

There  is  a  professional  cynic  who  often 
discusses  Mr.  Davis's  books  and  the  key- 
note of  their  success.  According  to  him, 
the  beginnings  of  the  Davis  stories  are 
positive  triumphs,  because  a  composite 
of  them  all  would  run  something  as  fol- 
lows: "Miss  Van  Knickerbocker  was 
seriously  annoyed.  The  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  butler  was  most  inoppor- 
tune. The  second  man  was  obviously 
incompetent;  the  illness  of  the  chef  and 
of  the  coachman   had   already  compli- 


cated her  household  arrangements,  and 
the  affair  of  the  third  footman  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chambermaids,"  etc.,  etc. 
Thereupon,  argues  the  cynic  in  ques- 
tion, the  readers  in  the  rural  districts 
straightway  sit  up  and  gasp  delightedly. 
They  feel  that  they  are  being  introduced 
into  the  very  best  society.  They  know 
that  they  are  getting  "the  real  thing." 

Now  this  is  another  more  than  half 
truth,  for  while  of  late  years  we  have 
been  introduced  to  a  good  many  of  Mr. 
Davis's  heroes  who  have  not  been  de- 
pendent on  the  services  of  a  "man,"  we 
have  yet  to  meet  a  Davis  leading  heroine 
without  a  maid  and  a  brougham.  The 
heroine  may  be  seen,  plainly  dressed, 
doing  settlement  work  somewhere  on  the 
East  Side,  but  be  sure  that  just  round 
the  comer  there  is  waiting  the  proper 
sort  of  equipage,  with  the  dapper  little 
English  groom  in  livery  touching  his 
hat.  In  a  general  way  the  impression 
that  most  of  Mr.  Davis's  women  make 
upon  one  is  the  impression  one  gets  from 
catching  sight  of  a  beautiful  face  in  a 
passing  carriage.  They  have  great 
charm,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  elusiveness 
and  unattainability.  They  are  the  kind 
of  women  about  whom  a  man  wants  to 
muse  wistfully  in  his  bachelor  den,  to 
idealise,  to  invest  with  a  thousand  at- 
tributes of  heart  and  mind  and  soul — and 
then  to  go  out  to  dinner.  Socially,  they 
are  delightful,  from  an  omamentd  point 
of  view;  yet  somehow  you  feel  that  if 
you  were  to  meet  them  en  voyage,  to  find 
a  seat  next  to  them  at  the  Captain's  table 
in  the  saloon  of  an  ocean  liner,  or  at  a 
Continental  table  d'hote,  they  would  pro- 
pound to  you  long  questions  with  parti- 
ciples in  them,  and  in  general  overwhelm 
you  with  their  superiority.  Even  the 
Davis  heroes  who  are  brave  enough  to 
woo  them  and  win  them  seem  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph  ill  at  ease.  Even  they 
do  not  quite  understand.  The  lives  of 
these  heroines  are  all  the  same.  They 
have  their  servants  and  their  carriages 
and  their  homes  on  Fifth  Avenue  over- 
looking Central  Park,  and  their  fathers 
are  sedate,  quiet-spoken  club-men  with 
large  interests  in  mines  and  railways. 
They  have  all  travelled  extensively,  but 
always  to  the  right  places.  They  know 
London,  where  they  always  stay  at  the 
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Carlton,  and  Paris,  where  they  may 
choose  between  the  Bristol  and  Ritz,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Rome,  and  Vienna. 
Berlin,  for  instance,  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary. They  have  wintered  at  Shepherd's 
Hotel  in  Cairo,  and  have  cruised  in  pri- 
vate yachts  about  the  Mediterranean, 
stopping  here  and  there  long  enough  to 
obtain  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis  and  Palermo  and  Tangier. 
Paint  in  at  hazard  a  face  and  figure  from 
Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  sketch-book, 
and  you  have  a  portrait  that  will  do  for 
Miss  Alice  Langham,  or  Miss  Helen 
Fiske,  or  Miss  Edith  Morris,  or  Helen 
Page,  or  Miss  Catherwaight,  or  Miss 
Cuyler,  or  a  dozen  others.  In  contrast 
to  this  conventional  type,  however,  there 
are  several  figures  which  stand  out  in 
sharp  and  refreshing  relief.  One  is  the 
Ellen  in  the  story  of  The  Other  Woman, 
though  we  knew  her  but  slightly; 
another  is  Beatrice  Endicott  of  Captain 
Macklin;  and  again  is  Hope  Langham  of 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  who  perhaps  by 
very  contrast  with  her  elder  sister  re- 
mains in  the  mind  as  the  most  tangible, 
genuine  and  admirable  of  all  Mr. 
Davis's  heroines. 


V. 


HIS  PATRIOTISM. 

There  is  a  man  who  used  regularly, 
in  the  stormy  days  of  the  spring  of  1898, 
to  jump  to  his  feet  in  the  theatre  when 
the  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem, 
yet  who  confesses  that  he  can  never 
really  catch  the  Spirit  of  the  Spanish 
American  War,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  has  to  do  with  the  operations  of 
our  land  forces  in  Cuba,  until  he  has 
token  up  and  re-read  "The  Fever  Ship" 
and  had  played  to  him  very  slowly 
"There'll  be  a'Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight."  Now  in  a  musical  way  "A  Hot 
Time"  was  to  a  small  war  what  "March- 
ing through  Georgia"  was  to  a  very  big 
one,  and  if  anyone  in  fiction  has  given  the 
thrill  and  feeling  of  the  conflict  in  Cuba 
better  than  Mr.  Davis  has  done  in  The 
Derelict  and  The  Fever  Ship  the  present 
writer  does  not  know  it.  In  itself,  that 
is  not  saying  a  great  deal,  for  the  late  war 
has  been  productive  of  very  little  literary 


fruit,  yet  allusion  to  these  tales  serves  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  for  years  sotmding 
the  note  of  national  patriotism.  Nor  has 
this  note  needed  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
general  feeling  or  crisis  to  call  it  out.  It 
is  rather  the  patriotism  born  of  the  mem- 
ory of  some  unforgettable  nostalgia.  You 
find  it  perhaps  at  its  best  in  The  Exiles, 
and  there  is  one  passage  to  which  refer- 
ence has  frequently  been  made  in  The 
Bookman,  but  which  is  reprinted  here 
because  there  should  be  no  paper  on  Mr. 
Davis  without  it.  Near  the  end  of  the 
story  Holcombe,  the  New  York  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  asks  Meakin,  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner  who  had  been  indicted 
for  blackmailing  gambling  houses,  if  he 
cannot  do  something  for  him  at  home. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  for  me,  Hol- 
combe. Some  night  I  wish  you  would  go 
down  to  Fourteenth  Street,  some  night  this 
spring,  when  the  boys  are  sitting  out  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  just  take  a 
drink  for  me  at  Ed  Lally's;  just  for  luck. 
That's  what  I'd  do.  I  don't  know  nothing 
better  than  Fourteenth  Street  of  a  summer 
evening,  with  all  the  people  crowding  into 
Pastor's  on  one  side  of  the  Hall  and  the 
Third  Avenue  L  cars  running  on  the  other. 
That's  a  gay  sight,  ain't  it  now?  With  all 
the  girls  coming  in  and  out  of  Theiss's,  and 
the  sidewalks  crowded.  One  of  them  warm 
nights  when  they  have  to  have  the  windows 
open,  and  you  can  hear  the  music  at  Pastor's 
and  the  audience  clapping  their  hands.  That's 
great,  isn't  it?"  Well,  he  laughed  and  he 
shook  his  head,  "I'll  be  back  there  some  day, 
won't  I?"  he  said,  wistfully,  "and  hear  it  for 
myself." 

In  a  somewhat  different  way  Mr. 
Davis  used  the  same  idea  in  bringing 
Soldiers  of  Fortune  to  an  end.  The  ship 
bearing  the  principal  personages  of  the 
story  has  left  the  harbour  of  Valencia 
and  is  lumbering  along  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  Robert  Clay 
and  Hope  Langham  are  on  deck  studying 
the  stars  that  lie  low  upon  the  horizon 
line. 

"Do  you  see  that  long  line  of  lamps  off  our 
port  bow?"  asked  Clay.     Hope  nodded. 

"Thdjse  are  the  electric  lights  along  the 
ocean    drive    at    Long    Branch    and    up    the 
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Rumson  Road,  and  those  two  stars  a  little 
higher  up  are  fixed  to  the  mast-heads  of  the 
Scotland  Lightship.  And  that  mass  of  light 
that  you  think  is  the  Milky  Way  is  the  glare 
of  the  New  York  street  lamps  thrown  up 
against  the  sky." 

"Are  we  so  near  as  that?"  said  Hope,  smil- 
ing. "And  what  lies  over  there?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  east 

"Over  there  is  the  coast  of  Africa.  Don't 
you  see  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Bon?  If  it 
wasn't  for  Gibraltar  being  in  the  way»  I  could 
show  you  the  harbour  lights  of  Bizerta,  and 
the  terraces  of  Algiers  shining  like  a  caf^ 
chantant  in  the  night" 

"Algiers,"  sighed  Hope,  "where  you  were  a 
soldier  of  Africa,  and  rode  across  the  deserts. 
Will  you  take  me  there?" 

"There,  of  course,  but  to  Gibraltar  first, 
where  we  will  drive  along  the  Alameda  by 
moonlight  I  drove  there  once  coming  home 
from  a  mess  dinner  with  the  Colonel.  The 
drive  lies  between  broad  white  balustrades, 
and  the  moon  shone  down  on  us  between  the 
leaves  of  the  Spanish  bayonet.  It  was  like  an 
Italian  garden.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  and  he 
would  talk  to  me  about  the  Watkins  range 
finder  on  the  lower  ramparts,  and  he  puSed  on 
a  huge  cigar.  I  tried  to  imagine  I  was  there 
on  my  honeymoon,  but  the  end  of  his  cigar 
would  light  up  and  I  would  see  his  white  mus- 
tache and  the  glow  of  his  red  jacket,  so  I 
vowed  I  would  go  over  that  drive  again  with 
the  proper  person.  And  we  won't  talk  of 
range  finders,  will  we? 

"There  to  the  North  is  Paris;  your  Paris, 
and  my  Paris,  with  London  only  eight  hours 
away.  If  you  look  very  closely  you  can  see 
the  thousands  of  hansom  cab  lamps  flashing 
across  the  asphalt,  and  the  open  theatres,  and 
the  fairy  lamps  in  the  gardens  back  of  the 
houses  in  Mayfair,  where  they  are  giving 
dances  in  your  honour,  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  American  bride,  whom  every  one 
wants  to  meet  And  you  will  wear  the  finest 
tiara  we  can  get  on  Bond  Street,  but  no  one 
will  look  at  it;  they  will  only  look  at  you. 
And  I  will  feel  very  miserable  and  tease  you 
to  come  home." 

Once  in  The  Exiles  Holcombe  and 
Lloyd  Carroll,  who  has  made  rather  a 
nasty  mess  of  his  life  and  stays  in  Tan- 
gier as  a  fugitive  from  New  York  jus- 
tice, stand  together  by  the  city  ramparts 
and  through  wet  tyes  watch  the  flag 
break  out  from  the  stem  of  the  American 


man-of-war  entering  the  bay.  When,  in 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  General  Mendoza 
goes  by  night  to  Clay's  home  near  the 
mines  and  demands  blackmail  with  the 
alternative  of  breaking  the  treaty 
between  the  Republic  of  Olancho  and  the 
Valencia  Mining  Company,  Clay  says: 
**Try  to  break  that  concession;  try  it. 
It  was  made  by  one  Government  to  a 
body  of  honest  decent  business  men,  with 
a  Government  of  their  own  back  of  them, 
and  if  you  interfere  with  our  conceded 
rights  to  work  those  mines,  V\\  have  a 
man-of-war  down  here  with  white  paint 
on  her  hull  and  she'll  blow  you  and  your 
little  republic  back  up  there  into  the 
mountains."  "A  man-of-war  with  white 
paint  on  her  hull."  In  that  lies  the  ef- 
fect. In  The  King's  Jackal  there  is  a 
fine  touch  in  the  manner  in  which  Archie 
Gordon  endeavours  to  console  the  dis- 
credited Louis.  He  finds  an  analogy  to 
the  King's  fallen  fortunes  in  the  fact 
that  *4n  my  country  there  are  just  as 
good  men  out  of  office  as  in."  Again, 
referring  to  the  crown  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  Prince  Kalonay,  he 
says :  "There  are  very  few  of  these  left, 
your  Majesty,  and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing less  day  by  day.  In  my  country  we 
don't  have  any  at  all.  And  I  should 
think  that  those  who  had  them  would 
want  to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them 
brushed  up  and  looking  clean."  Again, 
when  the  enterprise  was  threatened  by 
a  danger  only  a  week  off  and  others  are 
dismayed  and  hesitating,  he  reassures 
tUem.  "In  my  country  seven  battles 
were  once  fought  in  seven  days." 


VI. 

HIS  HUMOUR. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
Mr.  Davis's  humour,  because  it  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  Wherever 
there  has  been  need  of  it  it  has  sparkled 
through  every  one  of  his  tales  from 
Gallegher  and  the  Van  Bibber  stories 
down  to  Ranson's  Folly,  In  the  Fog,  and 
The  Bar  Sinister,  Perhaps  as  perfect  an 
example  of  it  as  any  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stoiy  of  The  Reporter  Who  Made 
Himself  King/' 
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In  this  tale  a  young  man  who  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three  has  acquired 
all  the  journalistic  experience  and  loiowl- 
edge  possible — 3.  condition  of  affairs 
which  despite  Mr.  Davis  we  insist  on 
deeming  somewhat  extraordinary — ^finds 
himself,  through  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  American  consul  to  Opeki,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  only  other 
white  residents  were  a  young  man  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  acted  as 
the  local  operator  of  a  moribund  cable 
company,  and  two  runaway  British  sail- 
ors. A  German  warship  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  fires  on  the  American 
flag,  and  in  the  little  touches  by  which 
he  contrasts  the  situation  as  it  really  is 
and  as  through  exaggeration  it  is  made 
to  appear  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  the  light  of  an  international 
episode,  Mr.  Davis  reaches  humour 
of  a  high  order.  The  cablegram  of  in- 
quiry from  the  San  Francisco  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  is  a  little 
gem.  At  the  end  of  The  Kin^s  Jackal, 
Louis,  after  the  exposure  of  his  treason 
and  trickery,  is  sitting  in  the  dim  dusk 
in  his  private  suite  in  the  hotel  at  Tan- 
gier, deserted  by  all  save  his  two  hench- 
men and  the  American,  Gordon,  to  whose 
care  the  Regent,  Kalonay,  has  entrusted 
the  royal  crown.  But  the  burden  is  one 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed,  and 
Gordon  is  visibly  embarrassed.  He  says 
as  much  to  the  unresponsive  King,  sug- 
gests that  there  should  be  a  royal  cushion 
to  go  with  it,  and  finally  asks  directly: 
"How  do  you  usually  carry  it?"  "On 
my  head,"  snaps  His  Majesty ;  and  even 
Gordon  sees  the  humour  of  the  reply. 

VII. 

HIS  WORLD. 

Just  as  his  impressions  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  in  the  main  coup  d'opil  impres- 
sions, so  the  various  parts  of  the  world, 
civilised  and  uncivilised,  which  Mr. 
Davis  puts  in  his  books,  are  treated 
frankly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 


observant  stranger.  When  he  has  come 
to  know  a  city  or  a  landscape  too  wcU^ 
when  it  no  longer  offers  him  some  new 
surprise,  he  passes  on.  He  wrote  best 
of  New  York  when  it  was  fresh  to  him ; 
when  he  could  walk  through  a  side  street 
and  muse  whimsically  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mysterious  letter  apprising 
him  of  the  maturing  of  some  strange 
crime,  fluttering  down  from  a  curtained 
window.  When  a  greater  familiarity  took 
from  him  the  delights  of  this  sort  of 
make  believe,  he  sought  out  other  lands. 
To-day  he  is  no  more  a  novelist  of  New 
York,  than  he  is  a  novelist  of  London, 
or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  Tangier,  or  Rio 
Janeiro;  the  hero  of  a  new  story  will 
unquestionably  be  an  American,  but  we 
are  just  as  likely  to  meet  him  in  St. 
James's  Park,  or  seated  at  the  comer 
table  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  or  in  the 
Hotel  Continental  at  Tangier,  as  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  or  Delmonicos. 
And  in  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and 
places  he  has  the  faculty  of  telling  you 
the  most  elementary  things  with  a  grav- 
ity and  naivete  which  is  at  once  astound- 
ing and  delightful.  There  is  something 
confidential  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
imparts  the  information  that  God  Save 
the  King  is  the  British  national  anthem, 
or  that  Washington  was  our  first  presi- 
dent, or  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of 
France  and  has  been  called  la  ville  lutn- 
i^e.  In  a  writer  of  less  talent  this 
would  exasperate;  with  him  it  never 
does  for  we  accept  it  as  only  an  indica- 
tion of  a  genuine  freshness  and  zest. 
Nine  or  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  say- 
ing to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Davis's  ignor- 
ance must  have  been  acquired,  since  no 
one  could  possibly  have  been  bom  with 
quite  so  large  a  stock  of  it.  Today  this 
epigram  has  lost  completely  both  point 
and  sting;  and  yet  this  broader  knowl- 
edge has  brought  with  it  no  diminution 
of  originality.  His  place  among  contem- 
porary American  story  tellers  is  secure 
and  of  him  may  be  said  as  can  be  said  of 
no  other  of  his  day*  and  generation,  that 
he  has  never  published  a  dull  line. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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ckib  without  a  home  is 
something  of  a  novelty, 
bnt  the  Gridiron  Club  of 
Washington  is  novel  in 
niaiiy  respects.  Primar- 
ily an  organization'  for 
[the  purpose  of  giving 
dinners,  its  membership  is  bound  by 
closer  ties  than  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  come  from  mere  occasional 
gatherings  around  the  mahogany,  and 
there  is  a  strong  club  spirit  tfiat  would 
suggest  daily  and  nightly  association. 
Yet  in  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Gridiron  Club  has  never  had 
permanent  quarters,  or  felt  the  need  of 
them. 

A  captious  critic  might  contend  that 
a  dining  club  with  no  pretensions  to  in- 
terest in  letters  or  to  bring  together  in 
its  membership  men  of  the  world  of  lit- 
erature, could  hardly  claim  a  place  in 
"Literary  Clubland."  But  granting  that 
the  pretensions  are  lacking,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  those  who  call  themselves 
Gridironers  earn  their  living  by  writing, 
and  while  their  work  is  confined  mainly 
to  chronicling  daily  events  of  import- 
ance to  the  nation  and  the  world,  many 
among  them  have  furnished  less  ephem- 
eral productions  in  the  form  of  lasting 
works  dealing  mainly  with  history,  bio- 
graphy, travel,  economics,  and  anecdotal 
narrative.  A  few  have  taken  a  try  at 
fiction,  and  others  at  poetry,  song-writ- 
ing and  musical  composition.  Their  very 


means  of  earning  their  daily  bread  car- 
ries with  it  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
write,  and  not  a  few  have  followed  nat- 
ural inclination  in  branching  off  into 
the  wider  field  of  literary  effort  than  is 
afforded  by  furnishing  news  and  views 
to  the  daily  press. 

The  Gridiron  Club  is  composed  of 
Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
with  a  limit  placed  on  membership  that 
permits  the  admission  of  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  those  who  compose  that  body 
of  journalists  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  "The  Press  Gallery."  Strange- 
ly enough,  viewed  from  its  present-day 
popularity  with  public  men,  the  club  had 
its  inception  in  a  breach  between  the 
Congress  and  the  press  gallery  which 
drew  the  correspondents  into  that  closer 
association  that  naturally  arises  from  in- 
terest in  a  common  cause.  Thirty  odd 
years  ago.  Newspaper  Row  in  Wash- 
ington, then  a  physical  reality,  but  now 
almost  a  mere  name  although  a  name 
that  is  cherished  by  the  oldtimers  and 
the  newcomers  and  used  by  them  as  de- 
scriptive of  that  portion  of  the  Capitol 
where  most  of  the  penworkers  have  their 
quarters,  was  visited  frequently  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress  by  men  of  na- 
tional reputation  who  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  keep  in  touch  with  those 
employed  to  tell  about  the  doings  and  the 
sayings  of  the  nation's  representatives. 
Sumner,  Trumbull,  Blaine,  Conkling, 
Ben  Wade,  Colfax,  Henry  Wilson,  and 
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many  lesser  lights  did  not  hesitate  to 
feel  the  public  pulse  or  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence opinion  among  the  people  by  per- 
sonal disclosures  or  hints  to  the  corre- 
spondents. Then  came  the  arrest,  by  or- 
der of  the  Senate,  of  two  members  of  the 
Press  Gallery  for  publishing  a  treaty 
from  which  the  seal  of  confidence  had 
not  been  removed.  The  Senate  insisted 
that  it  had  a  right  to  punish  the  offend- 
ing newspapermen;  the  Gallery  insisted 
that  the  Senate  was  exceeding  its  author- 
ity. Criticisms  of  the  Upper  House  and 
those  who  composed  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  What  was  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  severely  condemned.  The  Senate 
gave  way  to  the  clamour  that  went  up 
and  released  the  men  whose  "scoop"  had 
caused  the  row.  But  while  the  battle 
was  on,  statesmen  held  aloof  from  News- 
paper Row,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  few  of  them  resumed  their 
former  habit  of  visiting  the  correspond- 
ents. 

ORGANISING  THE  GRIDIRON 

Then  came  other  differences.  The 
press  had  become  more  fearless  and  from 
Washington  went  forth  stories  of  what 
nowadays     we    have    learned    to    call 


"graft."  Congress  responded  with  in- 
vestigations involving  the  press  and  the 
press  hammered  away  harder  than  ever. 
This  state  of  things  continued  more  than 
a  decade,  with  occasional  truces.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  there  had  been  much 
discussion  among  the  older  members  of 
the  Gallery  over  what  they  regarded  as 
a  regrettable  condition  of  affairs.  They 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  ccmfi- 
dence  between  public  men  and  those  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.  The  then-prevailing 
state  of  things  was  particularly  distaste- 
ful to  two  of  the  leading  correspondents, 
Major  John  M.  Carson  and  the  late  Gen- 
eral Henry  V.  Boynton,  both  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  out  of  their  fre- 
quent conversations  on  the  subject  was 
evolved  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  the  more  prominent  and 
influential  correspondents  which  would 
attract  the  attention  of  statesmen  to  the 
character  and  the  standing  of  the  Press 
Gallery.  Although  desiring  to  confime 
the  membership  of  the  proposed  organi- 
sation to  active  newspapermen,  Maj. 
Carson  and  Gen.  Boynton  felt  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  place  in  the  journalistic 
profession  should  not  be  deemed  the  sole 
qualification  for  admission.  Personal 
and  professional  integrity  should  be  tak- 
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en  into  consideration,  they  held.  They 
found  difficulties,  however.  Most  of 
their  fellow-correspondents  who  were 
invited  to  join  with  them  in  the  desired 
association  showed  little  interest.  But 
the  idea  ultimately  gained  converts,  and 
in  January,  1885,  at  a  dinner  given  by  a 
public  official  to  some  representatives  of 
newspapers,  Maj.  Carson  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and  his  proposal  that  a  club 
should  be  formed  of  correspondents  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  dinner  once  a 
month,  met  with  instant  favor.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  then  and  there,  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  to  which  a  lim- 
ited number  of  newspapermen  invited,  a 
club  was  formed. 

They  called  it  first  "The  Terrapin 
Club,"  but  before  a  fortnight  had  passed 
this  had  been  changed  to  the  present 
name  at  Maj.  Carson's  suggestion.  The 
first  president  was  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
then  the  best-known  Washington  cor- 
respondent, who  served  a  year.  During 
that  first  twelve  months  of  the  club's 
existence  its  members  had  learned  much 
and  they  were  quick  to  make  improve- 


ments. Following  the  practices  of  some 
older  dining  clubs  they  had  devoted  their 
efforts  at  dinners  to  making  life  miser- 
able for  their  guests  by  frequent  inter- 
ruptions. This  was  abandoned  by  gen- 
eral consent,  and  the  club  found  also 
that  it  would  be  well  to  taboo  the  rather 
broad  stories  which  were  supposed  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  after-dinner  speeches 
in  those  days.  A  rule  was  adopted  that 
ladies  were  always  present — ^and  at  the 
outest  of  every  gathering  of  the  Grid- 
ironers  the  guests  are  notified  that  this 
rule  is  in  force. 

THE  CLUB   AND   MGR.    SATOLLI 

The  club  began  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  public  men.  Gradually,  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  its  promoters  of  bringing 
together  the  press  and  the  nation's  rep- 
resentatives into  better  relations  was  ac- 
complished. From  a  bare  dozen  guests 
at  each  of  its  first  four  meetings,  the  list 
of  those  who  came  began  to  grow.  For 
the  speeches  of  the  usual  kind  that  fur- 
nished the  entertainment  in  the  early 
days  the  club  substituted  clever  skits, 
take-offs  on  events  of  current  importance, 
that  never  failed  to  aflford  amusement 
and,  at  times,  instruction  to  those  at 
whom  they  were  aimed.  The  Washing- 
ton newspapers  found  the  club's  din- 
ners worthy  of  notice,  and  with  each  suc- 
ceeding function  their  accounts  were 
given  more  space.  Today  a  Gridiron 
dinner  is  regarded  as  a  news  event  not 
only  by  the  press  of  the  National  Capital 
but  by  journals    all    over   the    country, 
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some  of  which  devote  several 
columns  to  description  of  the 
sketches  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers, omitting  only  the  speeches 
of  the  guests.  In  a  newspaper 
account  of  one  of  the  early  din- 
ners appeared  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  a  speech  delivered  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  this 
served  to  call  the  club's  atten- 
tion to  the  desire  that  had  been 
in  mind  since  the  inception  of 
the  organisation  to  furnish  a 
guarantee  that  public  men 
might  speak  freely  at  these 
Gridiron  affairs  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  remarks  would 
not  appear  in  print.  After  that 
the  club  decided  "to  exclude  re- 
porters in  their  professional  capacity," 
and  at  every  Gridiron  dinner  the 
presiding  officer  is  obliged  to  inform 
the  guests  that  "reporters  are  never 
present"  which  is  always  coupled  with 
the  previously  adopted  rule  that  "ladies 
always  present."  Only  one  since 
that  time  has  this  steadfast  doc- 
trine been  violated,  and  then  through 
ignorance  of  its  existence.  Mgr.  Satolli, 
now  a  Cardinal,  the  first  legate  of  the 
Vatican  to  the  United  States,  was  the 
unconscious  offender.  He  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  invitation  to  a  Gridiron 
dinner  to  deliver  a  serious  address  of 
much  importance,  explaining  for  the 
first  time  the  Pope's  reason  for  sending 
him  to  Washington,  about  which  there 
had  been  considerable  speculation. 
When  the  Gridironers  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  morning  following  the  din- 
ner a  verbatim  report  of  the  Papal  rep- 
resentative's speech,  they  were  horrified 
and  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  result- 
ed in  the  disclosure  that  Mgr.  Satolli, 
realising   the   great    public   interest   in 


the  announcement  he  was  to  make,  and 
entirely  unaware  of  the  club's  rule,  had 
furnished  copies  of  his  remarks  in  ad- 
vance to  newspapers. 

EVERYBODY  WORKS  BUT  FAIRBANKS. 

The  evolution  of  the  Gridiron  Qub 
from  a  mere  informal  dining  organisa- 
tion to  its  present  position  as  a  notable 
body  of  entertainers  has  been  entirely 
normal.  Each  dinner  taught  something 
that  resulted  in  improvement.  If  the 
club  has  any  serious  purpose  outside  of 
its  original  desire  to  bring  public  men 
and  journalists  into  a  better  personal 
understanding,  it  lies  in  its  effort  to 
point  out  to  the  great  ones  of  the  nation, 
by  burlesques  upon  questions  of  state, 
the  inconsistencies  and  foibles  of 
these  same  great  ones.  More  than  one 
man  high  in  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  that  the  club 
teaches  as  well  as  amuses.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Grid- 
ironers hold  their  guests  up  to  ridicule 
and  give  them  no  chance  to  respond  in 
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kind.  On  the  contrary,  the  fun-making 
is  entirely  good-natured  and  all  those  at 
whom  it  is  aimed  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  back  at  the  hosts  with 
full  measure.  The  practice  in  the  early 
days  of  the  organization  of  interrupting 
speakers  with  disconcerting  comments 
was  quickly  abandoned,  and  no  guest, 
however  much  of  a  bore  he  may  prove  to 
be,  finds  himself  subjected  to  any  sort 
of  embarrassment  while  addressing  the 
club.  It  is  now  customary  to  introduce 
each  speaker  through  a  recitation  or  a 
song,  or  some  carefully  rehearsed  sketch, 
and  the*  club's  entertainers  have  become 
so  proficient  in  this  that  the  person  thus 
warned  cannot  fail  to  be  flattered  and 
pleased.  At  a  recent  dinner  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  was  noti- 
fied that  he  was  expected  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  by  the  singing  of  a  song,  "Ev- 
erybody Works  but  Fairbanks,"  a  bit  of 
good-natured  satire  upon  the  rather  in- 
conspicuous attitude  which  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  occupies  in  that 
body,  while  at  the  principal  celebration 
of  the  club  this  year,  the  President  was 
brought  to  his  feet  by  the  words  of  a 
parody,  exceedingly  complimentary  and 
respectful,  although  amusing,  with  a  fine 
waltz-time  refrain  beginning,  "Mister 
Roosevelt,  Mister  Roosevelt." 

THE    PRELIMINARY   PRACTICE. 

To  the  Gridiron  Qub  belongs  mainly 
the  credit  of  making  large  public  dinners 
really  enjoyable  occasions.  It  has  revo- 
lutionised the  practice  of  not  starting  the 
speech-making  until  the  coflFee  and  the 
cigars.  The  Gridironers  soon  found  that 
to  withhold  the  expected  entertainment 
of  their  guests  until  the  very  last  brought 
danger  of  failure,  and  it  has  sought  con- 
sistently to  have  the    frolic    commence 


with  the  oysters  or  the  soup.  No  laugh- 
ter-inspiring act  is  attempted  until  it  has 
been  passed  upon  by  a  committee,  and 
many  suggestions  fail  to  survive  the 
critical  inspection  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. It  is  no  easy  work,  this  prepar- 
ation of  a  programme  for  a  club  dinner. 
For  weeks  before  the  date  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  public,  those  cast  for  parts 
are  busily  engaged  in  rehearsing.  Most 
of  this  preliminary  practice  is  done  af- 
ter the  day's  work  is  over,  and  to  the  ac- 
tive newspaperman  that  means  a  time 
when  most  people  are  in  bed.  The  club 
discovered  after  several  years  of  experi- 
ence that  impromptu  sketches  and 
speeches  on  the  part  of  its  members  were 
not  always  successful,  and  nowadays  the 
preliminaries  are  gone  over  thoroughly 
and  earnestly.  There  are  few  orators 
among  these  Washington  correspon- 
dents, and  none  of  them  claims  any  abili- 
ty as  an  actor — openly,  at  least — ^but 
twenty-one  years  of  effort  have  taught 
them  confidence  and  given  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  likely  to  be  pleasing  and 
what  is  not. 

THE  ORIGINAL  ROOSEVELT  MAN. 

The  expansion  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
suggestion  for  the  club's  entertainers. 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  each 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  notice  at 
dinners,  and  more  recently  the  troubles 
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of  the  administration  over  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal  have  been 
brought  forward  prominently  in  the  pro- 
grammes. At  the  January  dinner  after 
the  election  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
his  present  term,  the  club  performed  an 
elaborate  skit  in  the  installation  of  its 
new  presiding  officer,  intended  as  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  coming  national  inaugura- 
tion celebration.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  fre- 
quent g^est  at  the  Gridiron  table,  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  enjoyed 
the  performance  immensely.  The  Rough 
Riders  formed  the  President's  escort 
and  the  inaugural  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  due  solemnity.  It  was  at 
the  same  dinner  that  members  of  the 
club  vied  with  one  another  in  contending 
for  the  honour  of  being  the  original 
Roosevelt  man,  but  the  claims  of  all 
were  rejected  by  the  presiding  officer 
who  asserted  that  the  genuine  article  had 
not  been  named.  "Allow  me,  therefore," 
he  said,  "to  present  to  you  the  only  orig- 
inal Roosevelt  man,"  and  he  indicated 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
sat  beside  him,  and  as  the  President  rose, 
the  Gridironers  and  their  guests  rose  al- 
so, and  cheered  and  cheered.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's greeting  was  no  less  enthusiastic  at 
the  last  dinner  he  attended,  but  he  de- 
clined to  be  regarded  as  the  guest  of 
honour,  and  maintained  that  that  dis- 
tinction belonged  to  Mark  Twain,  who 
was  present  and  made  a  humourous 
speech,  which  was  punctuated  through- 
out by  roars  of  laughter. 

THE  PROSPERITY  PIE. 

In  the  Gridiron  dinners  attended  by 
hini   since  he    became    President,    Mr. 
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Roosevelt  has  shown  his  thorough  en- 
joyment of  every  skit  which  contained 
satires  on  the  doings  of  his  strenuous 
administration.  He  and  his  cabinet  have 
had  their  acts  and  actions  repeated  in 
entirely  new  form  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  scores  of  lesser  lights 
entertained  by  the  club.  At  one  dinner 
there  was  a  representation  of  what  a  cab- 
inet meeting  is  supposed  to  be,  partici- 
pated in  by  foot-ball  players,  hunters  of 
wild  beasts.  Rough  Riders,  and  others  of 
that  strenuous  life  which  the  President 
has  advocated.  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
the  first  chief  executive  who  attended 
a  Gridiron  celebration,  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  who  had  been  a  guest  of  the  club 
when  he  had  been  a  member  from  Ohio, 
also  accepted  invitations  from  it  after  he 
entered  the  White  House.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  on  one  occasion  saw  himself  de- 
picted as  Napoleon,  and  the  member  of 
the  club  who  assumed  the  role  demanded 
the  immediate  production  of  Prosperity, 
which  was  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  a 
pie  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Napo- 
leon turned  the  pie  over  to  Senator  Mar- 
cus A.  Hanna  with  a  request  that  the  lat- 
ter distribute  it,  but  before  the  senator 
could  comply  a  shouting  mob  of  sup- 
posed Ohioans  rushed  in  carrying  ban- 
ners inscribed  with  such  legends  as 
"Prosperity's  Phalanx,"  and  "Hanna 
Howlers,"  and  cutting  the  juicy  pastry 
into  sections,  ran  away  with  every  mor- 
sel of  it.  Mr.  McKinley  saw  also  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Bill  carried,  unsoiled  and 
intact,  from  the  House  to  the  Senate; 
then  heard  a  crash  as  if  a  ton  of  glass 
were  being  broken  into  fragments,  and 
witnessed  a  bedraggled  Gridironer  rush 
madly  back  toward  the  House  holding 
in  his  arms  the  torn  and  frayed  remnants 
of  the  administration's  favorite  measure. 
This  pointed  suggestion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  had  changed  the  Tariff 
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bill  passed  by  the  House,  appealed  in- 
stantly to  the  club's  guests.  It  is  such 
"fillcrs-in,"  each  telling  in  a  humorous 
way  some  story  of  current  national  im- 
portance, that  have  never  failed  to  add 
to  the  success  of  the  Gridiron  dinners. 

THE  FALSE  GRAND  VIZIER 

Many  of  the  acts  performed  by  club 
members  have  been  elaborate,  but  the 
present  tendency  is  to  make  them  short 
and  very  much  to  the  point.  Usually  the 
dinners  are  enlivened  by  what  may  be 
called  "sidelights,"  so  well  carried  out 
that  even  veterans  of  these  unique  feasts, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  surprises,  have  been 
completely  fooled.  Oneofthebestof  these 
was  performed  at  the  January  dinner 
in  1904.  The  newspapers  had  announc- 
ed on  the  day  of  the  dinner  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  Persia  had  arrived  in 
Washington.  It  was  with  no  hesitation, 
<^herefore,  that  the  guests  at  the  Gridiron 


function  that  night,  accepted  the  state- 
ment that  a  dark  visaged  man  in  flowing 
garments  who  reached  the  dining  hall 
after  things  had  been  under  way  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  was  assigned  to  a  seat 
of  prominence,  was  the  Persian  function- 
ary. Several  distinguished  guests  asked 
to  be  presented,  and  were  flattered  to 
learn  in  extremely  broken  English  that 
the  Grand  Vizier  had  heard  of.  them  in 
his  far-off  native  land.  When  the  Shah's 
representative  was  introduced  he  drew 
from  the  folds  of  his  gown  a  long  roll  of 
manuscript  and  read  and  read  until  the 
patience  of  his  hearers,  none  of  whom 
understood  what  was  being  said  by  the 
orator,  was  exhausted.  It  was  not  until 
the  dinner  was  over  that  the  disclosure 
was  made  that  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
been  impersonated  by  one  of  the  most 
dignified  members  of  the  club,  the  biog- 
rapher and  close  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  now  the  holder  of  an  im- 
portant Federal  office. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(1885-1905) 

BY   HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 
Part  XV.— THE  LAST  YEARS  OF    PRESIDENT   McKINLEY 


EACE  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  Spain  were  conduct- 
ed and  concluded  in  Par- 
is by  representatives  of 
the  two  nations.*  From 
October  ist  until  early  in 
December,  the  sessions  continued,  at  first 
harmoniously,  but  later  with  so  great  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  threaten  an 
end  of  discussion,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
war.f  The  abandonment  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  was,  of  course,  expected  and 
was  granted  by  the  Spanish  envoys,  as 
was  jJso  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  the  island  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Lad- 
rones  group,  over  which  the  American 
flag  had  been  raised  by  the  Charleston 
on  its  voyage  to  Manila.^  But  there 
were  two  questions  over  which  the  con- 
troversy was  long  and  bitter.  Spain 
wished  the  United  States,  in  taking  Cuba, 
to  assume  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Cuban 
debt.  The  American  plenipotentiaries 
absolutely  refused  to  agree  to  any  such 
arrangement.  This  debt  had  been  in- 
curred by  Spain  in  her  efforts  to  crush 
the  Cubans  in  their  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, a  revolt  which  Americans  justified 

♦The  American  plenipotentiaries  were  Judj^e 
William  R.  Day,  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
Senator  William  P.  Fryc,  Senator  George 
Gray  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Rcid.  The  head  of 
the  Spanish  envoys  was  Sefior  Don  Eugenio 
Montero  Rios,  President  of  the  Spanish 
Senate. 

tSenator  Frye  cabled  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Adee:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
imdesirable  happening  would  be  our  return 
without  a  treaty  of  peace  Yet  that  is  probable 
in  my  opinion."  (November  2,  1898.^ 

tWhen  the  Charleston  entered  tne  harbour 
of  Guam  on  June  21st,  and  began  shelling  the 
Spanish  fort,  the  local  officials  had  not  yet 
heard  of  the  declaration  of  war,  but  supposed 
the  guns  to  be  fired  as  a  salute.     See  corres- 

rndence    of    the    New    York   Sun,    August 
i8ga 


and  applauded,  and  which  had  at  last 
compelled  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  Cuba.  Spain  must,  therefore,  still 
bear  the  burden  which  her  own  unwis- 
dom had  imposed  upon  her;  and  to  this 
her  envoys  in  the  end  reluctantly  agreed. 
But  the  crucial  question  was  that 
which  related  to  the  Philippines.  Were 
these  islands  to  be  hand^  back  to  Spain 
in  their  integrity?  Would  the  United 
States  retain,  perhaps,  a  single  island  as 
a  naval  station?  Or,  finally,  would  the 
whole  archipelago  pass  into  the  posses- 
sion of  that  Western  Power  whose  flag 
already  floated  proudly  over  the  con- 
quered dty  of  Manila,,  where  lay  its 
victorious  ships  of  war,  and  about  which 
was  encamped  its  triumphant  soldiery? 
Spain's  representatives  at  Pariis  were 
intensely  earnest  in  their  plea  that  the 
Islands  should  be  restored  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  King.  The  war,  they 
urged,  was  begun  because  of  Cuba.  The 
surrender  of  Cuba  therefore  ought  logic- 
ally to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  United 
States.  Hostilities  in  the  Philippines 
had  been  merely  an  incident  of  the  war ; 
and  to  exact  from  Spain  the  surrender  of 
even  a  portion  of  the  archipelago  would 
be  at  once  unreasonable  and  oppressive. 
Such  was  the  Spanish  view.  In  the 
United  States,  public  opinion  exhibited 
a  gradual  and  very  interesting  change 
which  was  reflected  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  therefore  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  negotiators  at 
Paris.  During  the  period  of  actual  war- 
fare, there  had  been  no  purpose  among 
Americans  of  permanently  acquiring 
Asiatic  territory.  Such  a  thing  was 
opposed  to  all  the  national  traditions  and 
to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Few 
persons  knew  or  cared  anything  about 
those  distant  islands.  But  when  the 
question  was  presented  sharply  to  the 
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popular  intelligence,  it  crystallised  itself 
into  the  problem  of  accepting  one  of 
several  definite  lines  of  policy.  If  the 
American  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn, 
this  action  would  not  in  reality  restore 
the  status  quo  ante.  It  would  not  re- 
establish Spain's  authority.  That  au- 
thority had  been  irretrievably  lost.  The 
destruction  of  Spanish  prestige  and  the 
weakening  of  Spain's  resources  by  the 
war,  had  given  to  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion such  an  impetus  as  made  it  clear  that 
Spain  could  never  reconquer  even  the 
precarious  hold  upon  the  Islands  which 
she  had  possessed  before  the  battle  of 
Manila.  Her  envoys  at  Paris  tacitly  ad- 
mitted this  when  they  asked  the  United 
States  not  only  to  recognise  Spain's 
sovereignty  but  to  restore  it  by  the  use  of 
military  force.*  Hence,  the  mere  with- 
drawal of  the  American  army  from  Ma- 
nila could  lead  only  to  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted civil  war,  of  which  outcome 
would  probably  be  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  by  Spain  to  one  of  the  great 
Powersf — ^perhaps  and  very  probably  to 
Germany.  With  what  favour  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  view  such  an  out- 
come of  the  affair,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain.  The  insolence  of  von  Diede- 
rich  at  Manila  was  only  just  becoming 
known  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
popular  resentment  which  it  excited  for- 
bade any  line  of  action  whatever  from 
which  Germany  might  reap  advantage. 
To  take  a  single  island  and  restore  the 
rest  to  Spain,  :|:  was  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, still  more  forcibly  presented ;  for 
then  there  would  be  created  a  far  distant 
American  possession,  partly  surrounded 
and  continuously  menaced  by  a  hostile 
neighbour. 

♦Despatch  of  October  i  1898,  from  Judge 
Day  in  Paris  to  President  McKinlcy. 

tEarly  in  November,  rumours  were  current 
in  Europe  to  the  effect  that  Spain  was  to  sell 
the  Philippines  to  France.  Spanish  securities 
rose  in  the  market  on  the  strength  of  this  re- 
piort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  were  proceeding,  Spain  did  sell 
to  Germany,  the  three  Pacific  groups — ^the 
Carolines,  the  Pelews,  and  the  Ladrones,  ex- 
cept Guam. 

IThis  had  at  one  time  been  considered,  and 
President  McKinley  had  directed  Admiral 
Dewey  to  select  one  of  the  islands  for  perma- 
nent occupation.  The  Admiral  selected  the 
island  of  Luzon. 


But  why  not  give  the  Islands  over  to 
Aguinaldo  and  let  him  rule  them  as  a 
Philippine  Republic?  This  course  would 
have  exactly  paralleled  what  the  United 
States  proposed  to  do  in  Cuba.  If  Cuba 
were  for  the  Cubans,  why  not  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos?  Such  a  solution 
was  not  regarded  as  necessarily  impos- 
sible ;  but  President  McKinley  and  his  ad- 
visers were  not  yet  convinced  that  Aguin- 
aldo could  be  trusted  to  maintain  a  form 
of  government  under  which  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners  would  be  safe- 
guarded. Too  little  was  known  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  Filipinos  to  war- 
rant the  unqualified  committal  to  them  of 
so  great  a  trust.  Aguinaldo  himself  had 
already  impressed  the  Americans  at  Man- 
ila most  unfavourably.  He  had  drawn  his 
followers  off  into  separate  cantonments, 
and  was  maintaining  an  attitude  of  sullen 
unfriendliness  toward  the  American  offi- 
cials. His  followers  made  no  secret  of 
their  intention  to  kill  every  Spaniard 
whom  they  should  capture,  ft  would,  in- 
deed, be  taking  a  serious  responsibility  to 
surrender  the  control  of  civilised  towns 
and  cities  to  men  of  mixed  breeds,  whom 
Admiral  Dewey  characterised  as  "pas- 
sionate semi-savages." 

Hence,  as  the  weeks  wore  on,  the  duty 
of  the  President  became  every  day  more 
clear  to  him.  The  ultimate  disposal  of 
the  Philippines  was  still  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion must  lie  with  the  United  States,  and 
must  be  reached  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  both  of  political  wisdom  and  of 
humanity.  The  demand  was  therefore 
made  that  Spain  cede  the  Islands  unre- 
servedly to  the  United  States,  which 
would  in  turn  and  by  way  of  a  solatium, 
pay  into  the  Spanish  Treasury  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  Spanish 
envoys  in  Paris  were  moved  to  strong 
emotion  by  this  demand.*  With  passion- 
ate Castilian  eloquence  they  argued 
against  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  this  of  them.  With  their  plea,  all 
Europe  s3mipathised.  Here  was  seen  the 
passing  of  an  old  and  gallant  nation,  a 
kingdom  which  had  once  ruled  half  the 

♦See  the  long  cable  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore 
dated  at  Paris,  November  i8th,  1898,  and 
summarising  the  Spanish  argument. 
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world,  and  whose  chivalry  had  been  the 
pride  of  Christendom,  but  which  was 
now  suing  hopelessly  for  grace  at  the 
hands  of  a  raw  republic  of  the  New 
World.  Even  Americans  could  feel  the 
pathos  of  that  moment.  Yet  Spain  had 
no  choice  except  submission.  She  could 
not  continue  fighting  even  if  she  would. 
Her  treasury  was  bankrupt,  her  armies 
beaten,  her  ships  destroyed.  Not  one  of 
the  European  Powers  that  wished  her 
well  dared  go  beyond  ntere  words  to 
show  its  friendship.  And  so  with  un- 
speakable bitterness  of  heart,  but  with 
that  grave  dignity  which  the  Spaniard 
has  inherited  from  the  Moor,  the  envoys 
Df  Queen  Cristina  accepted  the  inevit- 
able. On  December  loth,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed,  and  the  United  States 
became  the  possessor  of  Cuba,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  of  Guam,  and  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  return  for  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines,  Spain  was  to  receive  the  sum 
of  $20,000,000.* 

The  islands  conquered  from  Spain 
were  not  the  only  new  possessions  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
After  the  battle  of  Manila,  the  little  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  had  openly  violatied 
international  law  in  order  to  show  its 
friendliness  to  the  American  cause. 
American  ships  of  war  were  allowed  to 
take  on  coal  at  Honolulu  and  in  fact,  to 
make  of  that  port  a  naval  base.  The 
new  importance  of  Hawaii  from  a  stra- 
t^c  point  of  view  became  so  obvious 
that  a  strong  sentiment  for  annexation 
was  created  in  the  United  States.  The 
Hawaiian  Congress  invited  a  union 
of  two  countries,  and  this  was  actually 
effected  on  President  McKinley's  recom- 
mendation by  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses.f  A  later  act  of  Congress 
(April  30,  1900),  made  Hawaii  a 
fully  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  were  declared  to  be 
American  citizens.  To  the  new  Terri- 
tory were  extended  the    general    provi- 

♦The  payment  of  this  sura  made  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  the  war  with  Spain  ag- 
gregate about  $300,000,000.  The  actual  ex- 
pendittires  of  Spain  were  estimated  at  a  some- 
what larp^er  amount. 

tThe  joint  resolutions  known  as  the  New- 
lands  Resolutions,  passed  the  House  (June 
15th)  by  a  vote  of  209  to  91,  and  the  Senate 
(July  6th),  by  a  vote  of  42  to  ai. 


sions  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  Governor  of 
Hawaii  was  Mr.  S.  B.  Dole,  who  had 
been  President  ever  since  the  overthrow 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani  in  1892.* 

The  American  people  regarded  the 
immense  expansion  of  their  national  re- 
sponsibilities resulting  from  the  war  with 
Spain  with  a  certain  proud  self-confi- 
dence that  was  characteri^ic  of  their 
robust  optimism.  While  many  may  have 
shared  the  thought  of  President  McKin- 
ley  that  these  new  obligations  were  to  be 
assumed  as  a  solemn  duty  which  circum- 
stances and  considerations  of  humanity 
had  forced  upon  the  United  States,  it 
is  likely  that  Americans  as  a  whole  took 
no  such  philosophic  view.  The  bril- 
liancy of  their  achievements  in  the  war 
had  quickened  their  imagination,  and 
greatly  broadened  out  their  aspirations 
and  ambitions.  To  rule  distant  lands, 
to  hold  colonies  and  dependencies,  to 
have  their  country  figure  largely  on  the 
vast  stage  of  international  affairs,  ap- 
pealed to  their  national  love  of  bigness. 
When  foreign  writers  and  some  native 
pessimists  declared  the  United  States  in- 
competent to  administer  distant  posses- 
sions,t  this  only  piqued  the  pride  of 
most  Americans,  and  made  them  eager 
to  accept  the  challenge.  It  was  really 
the  instinct  for  national  growth,  the  am- 
bition for  new  achievement,  which  now, 
like  a  flame,  was  fanned  by  the  spirit  of 
successful  conquest.  Nor  was  the  phe- 
nomenon a  new  one.  It  was  as  old  as 
the  American  colonies  themselves.  As 
the  sturdy  pioneers  had  hewn  their  way 
through  the  forests,  and  subdued  the 
Indians;  as  their  descendants  had  cross- 
ed the  mountains  and  then  traversed 
the  great  Western  plains;  as  they 
had  secured  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  France,  and  wrested  an  empire  on 
the  Pacific  from  Mexico,  so  now  in  an 
even  more  magnificent  westward  sweep, 
they  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  en- 
circling ocean,  and  set  their  standard  in 

♦See  Willoughby,  Territories  and  Depend- 
encies of  the  United  States,  pp.  60-70  (New 
York,  1905). 

tEven  the  London  Spectator,  though  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  remarked  after  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay,  in  speaking  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, "Of  course,  the  Americans  can  not 
keep  them." 
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the  islands  of  the  sea.  It  was  inevitable, 
because  it  was  in  the  blood  of  the  race. 
Mr.  Seward,  many  years  before,  had 
expressed  a  vital  truth  and  uttered  a 
boldly  pregnant  sentence  when  he  said: 
"Popular  passion  for  territorial  ag- 
grandisement is  irresistible.  Prudence, 
justice,  cowardice,  may  check  it  for  a 
season;  but  it  will  gain  strength  by  its 
subjugation.  It  behooves  us  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  our  mission.  We  must 
dare  our  destiny."* 

And  a  foreign  political  philosopher, 
von  Hoist,  observed  with  equal  truth : 

"It  is  as  easy  to  bid  a  ball  that  has 
flown  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  to  stop 
in  its  flight  and  return  on  its  path,  as  to 
terminate  a  successful  war  of  conquest 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  conquests, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  spoil 
will  be  a  source  of  dissension  at  home."  f 

That  the  questions  raised  by  the  war 
would  cause  dissension  was  of  course 
to  be  expected.  While  hostilities  were 
actually  in  progress,  factional  strife  had 
been  hushed.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  had  strongly  favoured  inter- 
vention in  Cuba,  and  fiie  initial  war  mea- 
sures had  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Congress.!  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self had  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  a  Ne- 
braska regiment,  which  remained  in 
camp  until  peace  was  thoroughly  assured. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion (January  4,  1899),  than  the  lines  of 
cleavage  between  the  two  great  parties 
became  again  apparent.  The  Democrat- 
ic leader,  Senator  Gorman,  opposed  the 
treaty  because  it  practically  annexed  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
opposition  he  was  followed  by  nearly  all 
his  party  associates,  and  by  two  eminent 
Republican  Senators, — Mr.  Hoar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine.  The 
Philippine  clauses  of  the  treaty  were 
highly  obnoxious  to  a  small  but  very 
active  body  of  citizens  in  New  England 
who  became  known  as  "Anti-Imperial- 
ists,"  or   in    contemporaneous   political 


*Seward,  Works,  edited  by  G.  E.  Baker, 
iii.  p.  409  (New  York,  1890). 

tVon  Hoist,  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  iii  p.  304  (Chicago,  1876-92). 

tSee  The  Bookman  for  Tanuary,  pp.  484- 
490. 


slang,  as  "Antis."  An  association  calling 
itself  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  was 
formed  in  Boston,  and  it  began  an  active 
propaganda  directed  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colonial  system  by  the  United 
States.  The  Anti-Imperialists  urged  that 
to  acquire  foreign  possessions  by  con- 
quest and  to  hold  them  by  force 
in  the'  position  of  colonial  dependen- 
cies was  unconstitutional,  a  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  in  itself  criminal  and 
unjust.*  Senator  Hoar  would  have  had 
the  President  yield  the  control  of  the 
Islands  to  the  government  of  Ag^inaldo 
which,  he  declared,  represented  the  will 
of  the  Filipinos.  Many  of  the  old-time 
abolitionists  took  the  same  view,  and 
said  that  any  other  course  would  be  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical. 

But  President  McKinley,  pending  a 
final  disposition  of  the  question,  had  by 
proclamation  on  January  5,  1899,  ordered 
(jeneral  E.  S.  Otis,  to  extend  the  mili- 
tary rule  of  the  United  States  over  the 
whole  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
American  army  in  the  Far  East  was 
steadily  augmented  until  it  numbered 
nearly  50,000  men,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment planned  a  still  further  increase. 
This  action  moved  the  Anti-Imperialists 
to  bitter  denunciation  of  the  President  as 
a  military  despot  who  was  bent  on  crush- 
ing out  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
Americans*  then  became  divided  into 
"Expansionists"  (called  by  their  adver- 
saries "Imperialists"),  and  "Anti-Ex- 
pansionists" or  "A  n  t  i-Imperialists." 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  might  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate ;  for  while  die  Republicans  had  a 
bare  majority,  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
necessary  for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty. 
The  discussion  was  prolonged  and  often 
animated.  When  the  day  arrived  for  the 
final  vote  (February  6th),  the  result  still 
seemed  more  than  doubtful.  Sixty  votes 
were  needed  for  ratification,  and  only  58 
were  surely  pledged.  Three  o'clock  was 
the  hour  that  had  been  set ;  and  at  half- 
past  two,  the  Administration  still  lacked 
one  vote.  This  was  finally  secured  only 
after  the  hour  of  three  had  struck  and 


♦Sec  a  long  and  very  ably  written  letter  in 
the  Nation  for  February  2,  1899,  pp.  87-8a 
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whUe  the  roll  was  actually  being  called. 
The  Expansionists  had  won.* 

The  result  was  due  in  part  to  the.  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  used  his 
personal  influence  in  urging  the  accep- 
tance of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Bryan  very 
wisely  held  that  peace  with  Spain  should 
be  formally  and  speedily  assured;  and 
that  the  United  States  might  fitly  assume 
the  temporary  control  of  the  Philippines. 
He  agreed  with  the  Anti-Imperialists  in 
believing  that  the  Islands  should  ulti- 
mately be  independent,  but  only  after 
the  United  States,  as  a  guardian  Power, 
should  have  effected  the  creation  in  them 
of  a  stable  government.  It  was,  how- 
ever, Aguinaldo  himself  who  worked 
most  effectively  against  an  immediate 
recognition  of  Filipino  independence. 
His  oriental  vanity  had  long  before  ob- 
scured his  natural  intelligence.  He 
styled  himself  "Dictator  of  the  Philip- 
pines," and  assumed  the  airs  of  an  East- 
cm  potentate,  decorating  his  person  with 
various  insignia  of  rank,  and  decreeing 
to  himself  with  childish  delight  a  golden 
whistle  as  a  badge  of  supreme  authority. 
All  this  was  unimportant  though  charac- 
teristic. But  on  January  20th,  the  body 
which  styled  itself  the  Congress  of  the 
Filipino  Republic,  then  in  session  at  Ma- 
lolos,  Aguinaldo's  "capital,"  authorised 
him  at  his  discretion  to  make  war 
upon  the  American  forces  in  the  island 
of  Luzon.  On  February  4th — two  days 
before  the  Senate  voted  on  the  Treaty  of 
Paris — ^Aguinaldo's  armed  levies  tried 
to  "rush"  the  American  lines  under  cover 
of  darkness.  The  Filipinos  were  hurled 
back  with  heavy  loss;  yet  they  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  attack,  fighting 
until  daybreak.  By  that  time.  General 
Otis  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and 
ordered  an  advance  which  drove  the 
Filipinos  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Manila.  The  news  of  this  encounter 
very  naturally  hardened  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  against  abandoning  the 
Philippines  to  a  declared  enemy ;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  undoubtedly 

*Lodge,  op,  cit.  p.  332.  The  final  division 
wu  as  follows: — For  die  treaty:  Republicans, 
4J;  Democrats,  10;  Populists,  3;  Silver  Sena- 
tors, 2.  Against  the  treaty:  Republicans,  2; 
Democrats,  34;  Populists,  2;  Silver  Senators, 
I.  These  figures  do  not  take  account  of  Sena- 
tors who  were  paired. 


helped  by  Aguinaldo's  wanton  act  of  vio- 
lence. Only  the  most  extreme  among 
the  Anti-Imperialists  applauded  him  as 
a  hero  and  a  patriot.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  Filipino  Congress  ordered  the  assas- 
sination of  all  foreigners  residing  in  Ma- 
nila, and  an  eflfort  was  made  to  bum  the 
city.  Both  attempts  were  thwarted  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  American  comman- 
ders; though,  with  a  certain  poetic  jus- 
tice, the  plot  to  bum  Manila  did  result 
in  wiping  out  the  purely  Filipino  sec- 
tion of  that  city.  From  this  time  there 
began  a  desultory  and  protracted  war- 
fare, an  account  of  which  does  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  narrative. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Filipinos,  after 
successive  and  severe  defeats  in  open 
battle,  betook  themselves  to  a  species  of 
jungle-fighting  marked  by  treachery  and 
at  times  by  savage  acts  which  often  drove 
the  American  soldiers  into  harsh  repri- 
sals. The  reports  of  these  were  eagerly 
caught  up  in  the  United  States  and  were 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  opponents  of 
"imperialism."  A  commission  ap- 
pointed  by   the    President   in   January, 

1899,  *  t^  investigate  conditions  in  the 
Philippines,  made  a  report  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  \  In  essence  it  justified 
the  course  of  the  Administration,  and 
made  it  plain  that  Aguinaldo's  following 
represented  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  very  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion of  the  Philippines. 

It  was  the  report  of  this  Commission 
no  less  than  the  violence  of  Aguinaldo's 
partisans  which  convinced  President  Mc- 
Kinley  that  the  United  States  must,  for 
some  time  at  least,  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  the  Philippines. 
The  first  necessity  was  the  restoration 
of  order  by  military  force.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  December  5,  1898,  the  President 
had  asked  Congress  to  increase  the  regu- 
lar army  to  100,000  men.  This  request 
was  met  by  an  increase  of  the  regu- 
lar establishment  to  65,000  men,  %  with 
permission   to   enlist   35,000   volunteers 

♦Its  members  were  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Mr.  Charles  Denby,  and  General  Otis. 

tThe  final  report  was  rendered  in  December, 

1900.  It  is  contained  in  four  large  volumes 
(Washington,  1900). 

tAt  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
regular  army  had  numbered  only  28,000  men. 
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for  service  until  July  ist,  1901.*  The 
army  in  the  Philippines  was  therefore 
augemented  to  more  than  60,000  troops, 
and  all  local  authority  was  vested  ulti- 
mately in  the  President,  who  exercised  it 
through  his  military  commanders.  This, 
on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  to  many  the 
rankest  kind  of  "imperialism,"  and  Mr. 
McKinley  was  denounced  unsparingly  as 
a  despot  who  ruled  over  conquered  mil- 
lions, through  satraps  and  by  the  terror 
of  his  bayonets.  Yet  nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  truth.  President 
McKinley's  own  cast  of  mind  and  the 
character  of  his  whole  public  life  alike 
inclined  him  in  all  things  to  take  the 
civilian's  point  of  view ;  and  it  was  really 
by  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  his  mili- 
tary prerogatives  that  he  ultimately 
worked  out  a  scheme  for  the  non-military 
administration  of  the  Philippines. 
Through  his  constitutional  powers  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  for  the 
present  governing  the  conquered  Islands 
by  martial  law.  Technically  his  powers 
were  military  powers,  and  thus  they 
merged  in  one  person  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  fimctions.  The  Pres- 
ident's purpose,  however,  as  ultimately 
set  forth  in  a  very  remarkable  message 
to  Congress,t  provided  for  a  separation 
of  these  functions  and  for  their  exercise 
by  different  individuals.  "As  it  is  well 
settled  that  the  military  power  of  the 
President  may  be  exercised  through 
civil  agents  *  *  *  it  was  determined 
that  the  part  of  the  military  power  which 
was  legislative  in  its  character  should  be 
exercised  by  civil  agents  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  legislative  forms;  while 
the  judicial  power  should  be  exercised 
by  particular  establishments  and  regu- 
lated by  the  lenactmerits  of  legislative 
authority."J  Under  this  plan  the  way 
was  prepared  for  a  gradual  change  from 
military  to  civil  methods  of  administra- 
tion.§  The  first  definite  step  toward  this 
end  was  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Commission  (April  7,  1900)  of  five 
gentlemen  headed  by  Judge  W.  H.  Taft 
of  Ohio,  who  were  directed  to  develop  in 

♦Act  of  March  2,  1899. 
fAnnual  message  of  December  3,  1900. 
JAnnual   report   of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1900. 
§Willoughby,  op.  city  pp.  171-223. 


the  Philippines  a  system  which  should 
give  to  the  people  of  the  Islands  the 
largest  measure  of  self-government 
which  they  were  fitted  to  exercise.  It 
may  be  said  here  by  way  of  anticipation, 
that  on  July  4,  190 1,  civil  government 
took  in  part  the  place  of  military  rule, 
Judge  Taft  becoming  Civil  Governor, 
with  a  Council  and  a  Supreme  Court  in 
which  native  Filipinos  were  represented. 
Just  one  year  from  that  date  (July  4, 
1902)  the  President  by  proclamation  de- 
clared the  Islands  pacified  and  subject 
thereafter  to  the  civil  authorities  alone. 
To  subdue  the  insurrection  had  cost  the 
United  States  nearly  $170,000,000. 

The  cession  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
raised  some  interesting  constitutional 
questions.  For  a  few  months  following 
the  close  of  the  war,  military  government 
continued  in  that  island.  But  in  his  an- 
nual message  of  December  3,  1899, 
President  McKinley  recommended  the 
establishment  of  civil  rule.  What 
however,  was  the  legal  status  of  Puerto 
Rico?  Was  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States?  If  so,  then  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  already  be  in  force  there  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Puerto  Rico  must  be  already 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  point 
was  brought  out  sharply  over  the 
question  of  applying  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act  to  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico.  The  President  him- 
self declared:  "Our  plain  duty  is  to 
abolish  all  customs-tariffs  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico."  But 
the  representatives  of  the  protected  in- 
terests in  Congress  took  alarm  at  this 
sentence.  Especially  did  the  agents  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  dislike  it,  since  their 
masters  dreaded  competition  from  (the 
Puerto  Rican  sugar-growers.  Congress 
debated  the  question  at  great  length  while 
considering  the  so-called  Foraker  Bill, 
providing  a  system  of  civil  government 
for  Puerto  Rico.  The  Democrats  crystal- 
lised their  opinion  in  the  much-quoted 
words,  "The  Constitution  follows  the 
flag."  But  they  and  the  few  Republicans 
who  agreed  with  them  were  outvoted; 
and  the  Foraker  Bill,  as  enacted,  treated 
Puerto  Rico  as  being  neither  a  State  nor 
a  Territory,  but  as  a  "possession"  of  the 
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United  States  acquired  by  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  one  which  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  United  States  only 
by  act  of  Congress.*  Hence,  for  the  time 
being,  a  tariff  tax  was  laid  upon  goods 
imported  from  Puerto  Rico.  Thus  the 
President  was  overruled;  and  the  coun- 
try witnessed  the  anomalous  spectacle  of 
the  supreme  champion  of  protectionism 
pleading  for  free  trade  and  being  flouted 
by  his  own  party,  which  was  in  this  case 
plus  royaliste  que  le  roi.  The  Foraker 
Actf  in  its  final  form  gave  to  Puerto 
Rico  an  appointive  Governor,  an  Execu- 
tive Council  composed  half  of  Americans 
and  half  of  Puerto  Ricans,  but  chosen 
by  the  President,  and  finally  a  House  of 
Delegates  elected  wholly  by  the  people 
of  the  Island.^ 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Cuba  were,  of  course,  different  in  essence 
from  those  with  the  other  territories 
ceded  by  Spain.  In  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  (April  19,  1898)  which  had 
declared  that  the  people  of  Cuba  were 
"and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent," the  following  explicit  asser- 
tion had  been  made : 

"The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis- 
position or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  Island,  ex- 
cept for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination  when  that  is  accomplished 
to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the 
Island  to  its  people." 

In  the  face  of  this  unqualified  and 
spontaneous  pledge,  it  was  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  bound  by  every  possi- 
ble obligation  of  honour  to  give  over  to 
the  Cuban  people  the  full  and  free  con- 
trol of  their  own  political  destinies. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  not  a  few 
Americans  who  made  light  of  this  sol- 
emn pledge.  The  nation  had  experienced, 
in  fact,  a  certain  revulsion  of  feeling  as  to 
the  Cubans,  who  not  long  before  had 
been  cDCtravagantly  lauded  afe  patriots 
and  heroes.     Qose  contact  with  them 

*This  theory  was  sustained  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  the  case  of 
Dooley  vs.  the  United  States. 

tThe  Foraker  Act  became  law  on  April 
Z2,  1900. 

(For  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of 
general  and  local  government  in  Puerto  Rico, 
lee  Willoughby,  op,  cit,  pp.  79-170. 


during  the  war  had  not  tended  to  per- 
petuate this  admiration  and  respect. 
'American  soldiers  in  Cuba  found  the 
ragged  levies  of  Garcia  and  Gomez  to 
be  worthless  as  allies  in  the  field,  and  not 
altogether  agreeable  as  near  companions. 
The  one  military  operation  entrusted  to 
them,  they  had  failed  utterly  to  accom- 
plish.* For  the  rest  they  seemed  to  the 
hardy,  vigorous  fighters  of  the  North 
more  like  a  swarm  of  enervated  mendi- 
cants than  a  host  of  heroes  struggling  to 
be  free.  They  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  all  that  was  given  them.  They 
flocked  about  the  camps  when  rations 
were  served  out,  and  they  were  con- 
spicuously absent  when  the  rifle-balls 
weie  singing.  Hence,  there  was  little  en-* 
thusiasm  in  the  United  States  in  response 
to  the  cry  of  "Cuba  for  the  Cubans." 
Many  newspapers  advocated  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  They 
spoke  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  as 
a  mere  sentimental  outburst  devoid  of  any 
binding  force.  They  asserted  and  with 
some  truth  that  those  who  represented  the 
moneyed  interests  in  Cuba  and  the  for- 
eign residents  as  well,  would  much  prefer 
American  to  Cuban  government. 

Fortunately,  however,  President  Mc- 
Kinley  took  no  heed  of  such  sophistical 
argimients  as  these.  For  weal  or  for 
woe  the  honour  of  the  nation  had  been 
plighted;  and  Cuba  must  be  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  political  independence. 
Hence,  it  was  decided  temporarily  to 
occupy  the  Island  until  certain  reforms 
could  be  effected,  and  after  that  to  permit 
the  formation  of  a  Cuban  republic.  Gene- 
ral John  R.  Brooke  was  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Cuba  from  the  close  of 
the  war  until  the  end  of  1899,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  General  Leonard 
Wood.  During  the  American  occupa- 
tion, Temairkable  improvemenits  were 
made  in  the  Cuban  legal  system,  in  the 
government  of  its  municipalities,  in  its 
sanitation,  and  in  the  sphere  of  public 
education.  On  November  5,  1900,  a  con- 
stitutional convention  asembled  in  Hav- 
ana and  framed  an  organic  law  upon  the 
model  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  American  Congress,  however,  was 

♦This  was  at  Santiago,  where  Gomez  was 
charged  to  prevent  a  relieving  force  from 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  dty. 
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not  willing  to  grant  the  independence  of 
Cuba  without  first  receiving  certain  defi- 
nite guarantees  for  the  protection  of 
American  interests.  An  amendment  to  an 
army  appropriation  bill  was  offered  by 
Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  demanding 
that  the  Cubans  embody  in  liieir  Consti- 
tution the  following  pledges:  (i)  that  no 
foreign  power  be  permitted  to  control 
any  part  of  Cuban  territory;  (2)  that  the 
Cuban  Government  incur  no  debt  not 
justified  by  its  revenues;  and  (3)  that 
the  United  States  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish navid  stations  in  Cuban  ports  and  to 
maintain,  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Island.  The  Piatt 
Amendment,  as  it  was  called,  excited 
mudi  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  Cu- 
bans, and  many  Americans  denounced  it 
as  ungenerous  and  unnecessary.  Public 
sentiment,  however,  sustained  it.  The 
United  States  had  made  immense  sacri- 
fices on  behalf  of  Cuba,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  fully  justified  in  demand- 
ing some  equivalent,  especially  since  the 
demands  were  in  the  main  of  advantage 
to  Cuba  no  less  than  to  the  United  States. 
Hence,  after  a  long  debate,  the  Cuban 
Convention  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment  and  made  them  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  was  finally 
adopted  (June  12,  1901).* 

The  last  and  supreme  burst  of  exulta- 
tion over  the  achievements  qi  the  war 
was  seen  in  the  magnificent  reception 
given  to  Admiral  Dewey  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  On  September 
28,  1899,  the  Admiral  in  his  now  historic 
flagship,  the  Olympia,  and  escorted  by 
three  battleships  and  ten  other  vessels  of 
war,  steamed  into  New  York  harbour. 
No  American,  not  even  Washington  him- 
self, had  ever  received  so  marvellous  a 
welcome.  For  more  than  a  year  Dewey 
had  been  the  one  great  central  object  of  a 
nation's  idolatry.  His  was  the  first,  as 
it  was  the  most  thrilling  victory  of  the 
war;  and  his  diplomatic  tact,  his 
calm  good  sense,  his  firm  will,  and  his  im- 
perturbable bearing  in  the  face  of  Ger- 
man insolence,  had  won  for  him  the  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  all  his  countrymen, 

♦The  American  occupation  of  Cuba  con- 
tinued until  May  20,  1902,  when  the  Republic 
was  proclaimed  and  its  first  President,  Sefior 
Estrado  Palma,  was  installed  in  office. 


even  of  those  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  war  itself.  And  so,  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  in 
the  warm  autumn  sunshine,  the  Admiral 
received  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  greet- 
ing comparable  to  a  Roman  triumph. 
The  metropolis  was  one  mass  of  vivid 
flags ;  and  a  superb  triumphal  arch,  with 
long  lines  of  Venetian  masts,  had  been 
erected  across  the  most  famous  of  its 
thoroughfares.  More  than  two  million 
people  were  massed  along  the  line  of 
march,  up  which  the  Admiral  and  his  of- 
ficers were  escorted  by  thirty  thousand 
troops  and  greeted  by  a  continuous  out- 
burst of  frantic  cheering, — ^men  and  wo- 
men alike  springing  to  their  feet  to  give 
an  exultant  welcome  to  the  man  who  had 
so  brilliantly  perpetuated  the  traditions 
of  Bainbridge  and  Decatur  and  Perry 
and  Farragut  and  Foote.  At  night  the 
entire  sea-coast  for  miles  blazed  with 
coloured  fires,  while  every  vessel  in  the 
harbour  was  strung  with  lights.  It  was 
the  apotheosis  of  American  valour.* 

This  pageant  was  only  the  first  of 
many  others  in  which  the  Admiral  was 
the  central  figure.  Every  great  city  in 
the  land  sent  delegations  to  him  begging 
him  to  become  the  people's  guest.  Con- 
gress revived  for  him  the  ofiice  of  Admir- 
al, which  had  heretofore  been  held  only 
by  Farragut  and  Porter.  It  was  pro- 
vided also  that  he  need  not  retire  when 
he  reached  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  such  retirement,  and  that  even  after 
doing  so  of  his  own  volition,  his  emolu- 
ments should  not  be  diminished. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  far  more  fortu- 
nate than  many  of  the  other  ofiicers  who 
served  their  country  with  distinction  in 
the  war.  When  the  fighting  had  actually 
ceased,  something  like  a  reaction  of  feel- 
ing swept  over  the  entire  country.  Af- 
ter all,  when  compared  with  many  other 
conflicts,  the  war  with  Spain  from  a 
military  point  of  view  had  not  been  a 
very  great  one.  That  the  United  States 
with  its  enormous  wealth,  its  teeming 
population,  and  its  vigorous  youth 
should  defeat  a  decrepit  and  al- 
most bankrupt  kingdom  was  not  a 
matter  for  excessive    wonderment    and 

♦See  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  Tribune, 
and  Herald,  for  September  30  and  October  i, 
1899. 
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exultation.  Individual  exploits  such  as 
that  of  Dewey  deserved  the  full  measure 
of  admiration  which  they  received.  But 
for  the  rest,  popular  enthusiasm  had 
gone  too  far,  and  a  reaction  was  in- 
evitable. This  was  strengthened  by  some 
unpleasant  incidents  and  revelations 
which  followed  hard  upon  the  fighting. 
The  record  of  the  War  Department  was 
one  which  filled  Americans  with  chagrin 
if  not  disgust.  A  commission  of  investi- 
gation appointed  by  the  President  in 
December,  1898,  brought  out  many  facts 
that  were  most  discreditable,  and  these 
led  to  personal  controversies  between 
various  officers  of  high  rank,  which  were 
also  nuich  to  be  deplored.  Major-Gene- 
ral  Miles  charged  that  much  of  the  food 
furnished  to  the  troops  in  Cuba  was 
not  only  unpalatable  but  unwhole- 
some. Vast  quantities  of  refrigerated  beef 
had  been  dispatched  to  Cuba;  and  this 
beef  was  said  to  have  been  treated  with 
chemicals  which  made  it  nauseous  and 
even  poisonous.  General  Miles,  using 
a  phrase  current  in  the  army,  described 
it  as  ''embalmed  beef."  For  this  he  was 
attacked  in  terms  of  foul  vituperation 
by  the  Commissary-General,  Charles  P. 
Egan,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Miles*  couched  in  such  language  as  to 
prevent  its  publication.  Egan  was  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  dismissal 
from  the  service  ;t  but  the  investigating 
committee  also  censured  General  Miles. 
Its  final  report  was  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  "whitewashing  report;"  but 
the  country  formed  its  own  opinion  of 
the  discreditable  facts  made  public  dur- 
ing the  investigation,  and  many  sneers 
were  heard  in  foreign  countries  over  the 
alleged  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the 
American  War  Department.  Thus,  the 
London  Saturday  Reviczv  remarked  edi- 
torially : 

"There  is  a  figure  of  the  American  eagle 
over  the  War  Office  in  Washington.  With 
slight  alteration  it  might  be  made  into  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  war.  It  would  not  take  much 
to  change  it  from  the  figure  of  an  eagle  into 

♦New  York  World,  December  25  and  26, 
1898. 

t President  McKinley  commuted  this  sen- 
tence to  one  of  six  years  suspension  from 
duty. 


that  of  a  vampire,  unpelican-like,  feeding  on 
its  own  children,  who,  under  a  strange  delu- 
sion, and  not  realising  the  nature  of  their 
Frankenstein  mother,  are  content  to  sweat  and 
groan  under  the  most  heartlessly  tyrannical 
government  on  earth — the  tyranny  of  demo- 
cracy.*'* , 

And  the  St.  James's  Gazette  of  London 
observed : 

"Before  the  Americans  make  up  their  minds 
definitely  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  as  well  for  them  to  realise 
how  they  have  managed  an  army  in  their  own 
country  and  the  adjacent  islands  during  the 
late  crisis  ....  After  the  glamour  of 
victory  has  passed,  the  scandals  in  their  War 
Department  have  proved  a  very  unpleasant 
reverse  to  patriotic  citizens ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  the  Congressmen,  who  ought  to 
make  a  strict  inquiry,  form  themselves  a  large 
part  of  the  scandal  they  naturally  shrink  from 
investigating.*' 

Even  more  unfortunate  was  a  bitter 
controversy  between  the  friends  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Rcar-Admiral 
Schley  in  which  it  may  l)e  said,  to  the 
honour  of  both  these  officers,  that  nei- 
ther took  -any  active  part.f  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  former  had  been 
promoted  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters  although  previous- 
ly he  had  been  of  inferior  rank  to  Schley. 
This  promotion  was  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  naval  experts. 
Admiral  Sampson  represented  the  type 
of  naval  officer  who  is  above  all  else 
strictly  and  most  commendably  profes- 
sional. Cold  in  temperament,  clear 
headed,  dispassionate  and  self-controlled, 
he  had  many  of  the  traits  that  were  to 
be  found  in  Moltke,  and  that  contributed 
so  largely  to  that  soldier's  phenomenal 
success.  His  one  thought  was  to  per- 
form with  absolute  efficiency  the  tasks 
assigned  him,  and  in  so  doing  to  spare 
no  pains  and  to  leave  no  detail  unnoticed 
or  unprovided  for.     He  had  a  high  de- 

♦October  31.  1898. 

tAdmiral  Schley  generously  wrote  of  Admi- 
ral Sampson:  "Victory  was  secured  by  the 
force  under  the  command  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
to  him  the  honour  is  due."  (Despatch  of 
July  10,  1898.)  See  also  a  despatch  from 
Sampson  of  the  same  date  regarding  Schley. 
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gree  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  he  rep- 
resented what  was  best  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  navy  and  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  new.  He  cared  nothing  for 
popular  applause  and  never  suffered  any 
thought  of  it  to  influence  his  actions. 
Those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  criti- 
cised him  as  too  reserved,  too  austere, 
and,  in  fact,  as  too  professional.  His 
tactlessness,  indeed,  was  at  times  almost 
repellant.  When  upon  his  tardy  arri- 
val at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  Commodore 
Schley  signalled  him  a  message  of  en- 
thusiastic congratulation,  Sampson  made 
the  coldly  curt  reply:  "Report  your  cas- 
ualties." But  in  the  navy  he  was  re- 
garded with  profound  respect,  and  his 
promotion  was  marvellously  justified  by 
the  event.  The  smashing  of  Cervera's 
fleet  was  just  as  much  his  work  as  though 
his  own  hand  had  fired  every  gun  upon 
that  memorable  day  of  victory. 

Rear-Admiral  Schley  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  man.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
a  man  of  impulse,  of  eager  action — in 
fact,  more  typically  French  than  Anglo- 
Saxon.  .  He  was  far  more  easy-going 
than  Admiral  Sampson,  less  intellectual, 
less  steady,  less  sure  of  himself  in  any 
sudden  emergency,  as  was  shown  by  his 
hesitating  and  dilatory  course  when  or- 
dered to  blockade  Cervera  in  Santiago. 
Admiral  Schley  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
public  and  he  loved  the  approval  of  the 
public.  Applause  was  very  sweet  to  him, 
and  he  knew  something  of  the  ways  and 
arts  of  the  politician.  His  impulsive- 
ness, his  easy  manners,  and  his  lack  of 
reserve  made  him  liked  by  many  whose 
standards  of  judgment  were  personal 
and  not  professional.  To  these  he  seemed 
delightfully  human,  while  Admiral  Samp- 
son was  possibly  regarded  as  a  naval 
martinet.  After  Ihe  wa^*,  his  friends 
very  unwisely  ascribed  to  him  the  chief 
honours  of  the  victory  at  Santiago,  de- 
claring that  he  was  actually  in  command, 
whereas  Admiral  Sampson  had  arrived 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fight.  This 
nettled  the  latter's  friends,  and  they  re- 
torted by  pointing  to  Schley's  disobedi- 
ence  of  orders,  by  criticising  his  man- 
oeuvres in  the  battle,  and  at  last,  by  accus- 
ing him  in  naval  phrase,  of  being  "gun- 
shy."  Accusation  was  met  with  counter 
accusation,  until  at  last  Admiral  Schley 


very  properly  demanded  a  naval  court  of 
inquiry  which  was  granted.  The  court 
was  composed  of  Admirals  Dewey,  Ram- 
say, and  Benham ;  and  after  a  patient  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  it  rendered  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Samp- 
son was  really  in  command  of  the  fleet  at 
the  battle  of  Santiago,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any 
aspersions  on  the  courage  and  coolness 
of  Admiral  Schley  while  under  fire.  The 
Court  declined  to  consider  Admiral 
Schley's  alleged  disobedience  of  orders 
prior  to  the  blockade  of  Santiago,  hold- 
ing that  whatever  his  conduct  may  have 
been  at  that  time,  it  had  been  condoned 
by  the  Navy  Department  in  failing  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  command,  and  by  Con- 
gress in  advancing  him  to  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral.  The  findings  of  the 
Court  were  approved  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  the  unpleasant  controversy 
gradually  came  to  an  end  even  in  the 
press.  A  striking  tribute  was  paid  to 
Admiral  Sampson  by  his  fellow  officers 
on  his  retiring  from  command.  The 
scene  has  been  beautifully  described  by 
an  eminent  man  of  letters  in  these 
words : 

"When  the  time  arrived  for  Admiral  Samp- 
son to  surrender  the  command  of  the  fleet  he 
had  brought  back  to  Hampton  Roads,  he  came 
on  deck  to  meet  there  only  those  officers 
whose  prescribed  duty  required  them  to  take 
part  in  the  farewell  ceremonies  as  set  forth  in 
the  regulations.  But  when  he  went  over  the 
side  of  the  flagship  he  found  that  the  boat 
which  was  to  bear  him  ashore  was  manned 
by  the  rest  of  the  officers,  ready  to  row  him 
themselves  and  eager  to  render  this  last  per- 
sonal service;  and  then  from  every  other  ship 
of  the  fleet  there  put  out  a  boat  also  manned 
by  officers,  to  escort  for  the  last  time  the 
commander  whom  they  loved  and  honoured."* 

Few  of  those  who  become  conspicuous 
by  their  achievements  in  the  war  escaped 
some  measure  of  detraction  or  neglect. 
General  Shafter's  name  was  soon  forgot- 
ten. Other  generals  of  the  regular  army 
who,  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  the 
Department,  fought  so  brilliantly  in  Cuba 
and    the    Philippines     received     only    a 

♦Brander  Matthews  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly  for  March,  1906,  p.  no. 
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grudging  recognition  from  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Lieutenant  Hobson  whose  gal- 
lant exploit  on  the  Merrimac  made  him 
for  the  moment  a  popular  idol,  became 
afterwards  the  target  of  almost  universal 
ridicule.  Some  foolish  g^rl,  among  a 
throng  of  those  who  welcomed  him  on  his 
return,  threw  her  arms  around  him  and 
kissed  him;  and  other  women  still  more 
foolish,  tried  from  time  to  time  to  follow 
her  example,  until  the  comic  papers  turn- 
ed the  whole  thing  into  a  cheap  joke  and 
coined  the  verb  "to  hobonize,"  that  is, 
to  kiss  a  man  against  his  will.  One 
exception  to  the  list  of  those  who 
were  neglected  or  even  vilified  was  found 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  His  active,  forceful, 
and  impulsive  nature,  coupled  with  an 
intense  enthusiasm,  had  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  activities  of  the  Department 
in  which  he  served.  When  war  was 
formally  declared,  Mr.  Roosevelt  raised 
the  regiment  known  as  the  Rough  Riders 
(the  First  Volunteer  United  States 
Cavalry)  and  went  to  Cuba  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  this  body,  the  Colonel 
being  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  until  that  time 
an  army  surgeon.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
personality  was  such  as  readily  attracted 
the  attention  of  newspaper  writers  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  His  spectacu- 
lar performances  at  the  battle  of  San 
Juan  gained  for  him  a  vast  amount  of 
public  notice,  so  that  to  the  popular  mind 
he  seemed  to  have  won  the  day  ahnost 
single-handed  like  an  old-time  hero  of 
romance.*  Returning  home  he  narrated 
his  own  adventures  in  various  magazine 
articles  and  public  speeches,  and  no  one 
was  permitted  to  forget  him.  Not  long 
after  his  regiment  had  been  mustered  out, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  became  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
18,000  votes,  his  success  being  very 
largely  due  to  the  prestige  of  his  mili- 
tary service. 

When  peace  was  finally  declared,  the 
nation  leaped  at  once  into  an  era  of  un- 
precedented prosperity.  As  is  always  the 
case,  a  brilliantly  successful  foreign  war 

♦See  Roosevelt,  The  Rough  Riders,  (New 
York,  1899.) 


Stimulated  commercial  activity  in  every 
quarter.  The  American  people  no  longer 
suflfered  from  that  intangible  ailment 
which  during  the  second  administration 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  styled  a 
general  '*lack  of  confidence".  Now  they 
were,  if  anything,  over-confident,  with 
the  result  that  the  year  1899  became  an 
annus  mirabilis  in  the  records  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  finance.  Capital, 
which  had  long  been  locked  up  by  its 
timid  owners,  now  came  forth  and  reaped 
abundant  profits.  All  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  were  in  keen  de- 
mand, and  prices  bounded  almost  from 
day  to  day.  For  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ican economic  history,  the  volume  of  for- 
eign trade  amounted  to  more  than  two 
billion  dollars.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
prices  increased  more  than  100  per  cent, 
during  the  year.  The  growth  in  tex- 
tile manufactures  was  almost  equally 
remarkable.  "Agriculture  shared  in  the 
general  prosperity,  mortgages  being  rap- 
idly cleared  off,  savings  banks*  deposits 
increasing,  new  and  improved  build- 
ings and  implements  being  used,  while 
comforts  and  even  luxuries  hitherto  un- 
known were  now  enjoyed.  The  price 
of  raw  cotton  rose,  within  the  year,  30 
per  cent.,  while  the  price  of  wool  almost 
doubled  in  the  same  period."*  On  Octo- 
ber 1 2th,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  amounted  to  $258,000,- 
000, — the  highest  figures  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government ;  while  the 
gold  in  circulation  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  $703,000,000.  Mr.  James  T. 
Woodward,  President  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Commission,  wrote: 

"All  trade  reports  show  that  our  factories 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  filling 
their  orders.  The  railroads  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  traffic  that  is  offered,  not  having  suffi- 
cient equipment  to  haul  the  raw  materials  to 
the  factories  and  mills  or  to  carry  the  finished 
product  to  the  wholesaler  and  jobber;  and  on 
every  hand  we  hear  of  a  record-breaking  busi- 
ness and  constantly  increasing  wages,  the 
latter  in  many  cases  as  much  as  10  and  15  per 
cent."t 

♦Financial  Review  in  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
January  i,  1900. 

IfTimes,  1.  c. — See  an  article  entitled  "The 
New  Prosperity,"  by  R.  S.  Baker,  in  Mc 
C lure's  Magazine  for  May,  1900,  pp.  86-94. 
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The  winning  of  a  foothold  in  Asia 
stimulated  American  trade  throughout 
the  East.  Imports  from  Asia  showed 
an  increase  in  this  one  year  of  $40,000,- 
000,  as  against  a  smaller  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  about  $6,000,000.  With  the  West 
Indies  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  in 
$14,000,000,  and  in  exports  of  some  $iSr 
000,000.  In  exports  generally  the  most 
noticeable  circumstance  was  the  vol- 
ume of  manufactured  goods  sent  abroad. 
The  United  States  began  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  British  ironmasters  not 
only  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  India  and  Australia,  but  in  Great 
Britain  itself.  On  the  whole,  the  year 
1899  saw  an  almost  furious  commercial 
activity,  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of 
staple  goods,  and  an  unprecedented  con- 
fidence in  the  immediate  business  future 
of  the  country. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  causes 
for  this  revival  of  prosperity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  had  pinched  and 
saved  for  years  and  had,  therefore,  in  a 
measure  diminished  the  burden  of  their 
debts.  Again,  the  surplus  stock  of  manu- 
factured goods  had  been  gradually  con- 
sumed.— the  more  speedily,  because  so 
many  mills  and  factories  had  either  been 
shut  down  or  had  been  working  on  half- 
time.  Still  further,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  there  was  the  stimulus  of  the  war 
and  the  lavish  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  supplies  of  every  sort  and 
for  transportation.  But  back  of  all  these 
causes  there  was  another  even  more  im- 
portant of  which,  however,  only  scientific 
economists  lecognised  the  profound  sig- 
nificance. The  demonetisation  of  silver 
and  the  practical  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  in  the  preceding  decade  had 
limited  the  medium  of  exchange  for 
commercial  purposes  and  had  tended  to 
cause  an  increasing  contraction  in  the 
money  market.  The  enhanced  value  of 
the  dollar,  as  measured  in  gold,  would 
in  consequence  have  sent  prices  lower 
and  lower  and  would  thus  have  steadily 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  debtor  class 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  entire  world.  As  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  expressed  it,  in 
speaking  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard : 


Thereafter,  in  the  great  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges,  silver  ceased  to  be  counted 
a  part  of  that  specie  reserve  on  which 
draughts  were  made.  Thenceforth,  the  drain, 
as  among  the  financial  centres,  was  to  be  on 
gold  alone.  In  the  whole  history  of  man,  no 
precedent  for  such  a  step  was  to  be  found.  So 
far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the 
basis  on  which  its  complex  and  delicate  finan- 
cial fabric  rested  was  weakened  by  one-half 
and  the  cheaper  and  more  accessible  metal, — 
that  to  which  the  debtor  would  naturally  have 
recourse  in  discharge  of  his  obligations, — was 
made  unavailable.  It  could  further  be  demon- 
strated that,  without  a  complete  readjustment 
of  currencies  and  values,  the  world's  accumu- 
lated stock  and  annual  production  of  gold 
could  not,  as  a  monetary  basis,  be  made  to 
suffice  for  its  needs.  A  continually  recurring 
contest  for  gold  among  the  great  financial 
centres  was  inevitable.  A  change  which,  in 
the  language  of  Lecky,  '*beyond  all  others 
affects  most  deeply  and  imiversally  the  mater- 
ial well-being  of  man,"  had  been  unwittingly 
challenged.* 

This  contraction  of  the  currency  would 
naturally  have  been  hastened  with  the 
increase  of  the  world's  population  and 
also  with  the  growing  demand  for  gold 
for  use  in  the  arts.  The  disastrous  re- 
sult of  such  conditioni|could  have  been 
averted  only  in  one  of  nvo  ways, — either 
by  restoring  silver  to  its  former  place 
as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  or  by  an 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  addition  to 
the  world's  stock  of  gold.  It  was  the 
second  solution  which  was  actually  ar- 
rived at,  and  this  was  due  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  explorer  and  the  man  of 
science. 

In  August  of  1896,  a  roving  miner 
named  Cormack  found  himself  in  the 
remote  Canadian  Territory  of  Yukon,  a 
region  thirteen  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Seattle  and  almost 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  this  deso- 
late and  nearly  unknown  region  Cor- 
mack discovered  indications  of  rich  gold 
deposits.  At  that  time  even  the  rudest 
habitation  had  not  yet  been  erected  there. 
A  year  later,  some  fifteen  thousand 
fortune-seekers  had  reared  a  ragged  sort 

♦Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  De-» 
cember  27,  1901 ;  enlarged  and  reprinted  in 
Adams,  Lee  at  Appomattox  and  other  Papers, 
pp.  274-338  (Boston,  1902). 
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of  City  in  this  barren  waste  and  were  en- 
during the  horrors  of  an  Arctic  winter 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious  metal  which 
the  frozen  earth  reluctantly  gave  up  to 
them.*  Still  larger  deposits  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  in  the  Nome  dis- 
trict of  Alaska;  while  the  beach-sands 
and  river  gravels  at  the  head  of  Cook*s 
Inlet  proved  also  to  be  richly  auriferous. 
During  the  few  years  which  immediately 
followed  upon  these  discoveries,  the  dis- 
tricts mentioned  yielded  not  far  from 
$140,000,000  worth  of  gold.  Almost 
coincidently,  the  production  of  the  South 
African  gold  mines  increased  so  rapidly 
as  to  bring  forth  nearly  $100,000,000  an- 
nually. The  unexpected,  therefore,  ac- 
tually happened.  The  end  which  Mr. 
Bryan  had  had  in  view  was  accomplish- 
ed in  another  way — not  by  the  apprecia- 
tion of  silver,  but  rather  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  gold,  or  at  least,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  which  prevented  gold 
from  becoming  scarcer. 

♦See  Heilprin,  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
(N.  Y.,  1899)  ;  and  a  paper  entitled  "Voyage 
Minier  au  Nord-Ouest  Canadien,"  by  J.  M.  Bel 
in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Ingenieurs 
Civile s  de  France,  pp.  580-648   (Paris  1904). 
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This  fact  explains  the  comparatively 
slight  friction  attending  the  passage  of 
a  very  important  financial  measure  in 
the  year  1900.  The  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  1898  had  somewhat  reduced  the 
size  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
House;  but  it  had  also  eliminated  from 
the  Senate  a  number  of  the  silver  advo- 
cates ;  so  that  the  upper  Chamber  for  the 
first  time  contained  a  working  majority 
of  Senators  favourable  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. What  had  hitherto  been  in  prac- 
tice the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  embodied  in  formal  legis- 
lation. A  so-called  Currency  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  on  December 
4,  1899,  and  with  some  amendments  be- 
came law  on  March  14,  1900.  It  declar- 
ed the  gold  dollar  to  be  the  standard  unit 
of  value,  and  all  other  forms  of  mon- 
ey in  use  to  be  redeemable  in  gold. 
It  established  a  gold  reserve  of  $150,000- 
000  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bonds  to  replenish  this 
reserve  whenever  it  should  fall  below 
$100,000,000.*     The  Currency  Act  car- 

♦Another  clause  of  the  Act  provided  for  the 
refunding  of  Government  bonds,  then  bearing^ 
a  larger  rate  of  interest,  into  two  per  cent, 
bonds.  It  allowed  national  banks  to  issue 
their  notes  to  the  full  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited  by  them  as  security  for  their  circu- 
lation. 
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ried  out  to  the  full  the  pledges  made  in 
the  Republican  platform  of  1896;  and 
both  at  home  and  abroad  it  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  financial  credit  of  ihe 
United  States. 

The  buoyant  feeling  which  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  business  world  found  in- 
stant expression  in  the  centres  of  specu- 
lation. Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  added  to  the  market  values  of 
the  shares  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  alone,  with  the  result  that 
speculation  assumed  extraordinary  pro- 
portions. New  enterprises  and  new 
combinations  of  capital  were  almost  dai- 
ly announced  to  an  interested  and  eager 
public.  The  business  done  in  Wall 
Street  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1899  was  greater  by  nearly  15,000,000 
shares  than  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1898.  There  was  a  keen  demand  for 
the  so-called  industrial  stocks,  and  this 
demand  was  supplied  and  over-supplied 
by  the  flotation  of  new  companies  w^hich 
were  capitalized  at  sums  ranging  from 
$150,000,000  down  to  $50,000,000.  Ex- 
isting companies  also  greatly  increased 
their  capital,    or    in    popular    language, 


"watered  their  stocks,''  in  order  to  form 
combinations  which  in  effect  were 
Trusts.  "Money  was  easy;  profit-mak- 
ing easier ;  the  speculative  disposition  de- 
veloped with  rushes;  the  industrial  fever 
was  high.  Promoters  crowded  into  Wall 
Street  and  madly  rolled  out  gigantic 
capitalisations.  The  era  of  consolidation 
was  on  all  sides  proclaimed  as  present 
and  as  full  of  blessings."*  Even  a  sharp 
reaction  which  occurred  late  in  the  year 
was  treated  lightly,  and  was  optimistic- 
ally called  a  "prosperity  panic." 

At  this  time  there  came  conspicuously 
into  public  notice  a  number  of  bold  fin- 
anciers who,  being  already  possessed  of 
great  fortunes,  amazed  the  country  and, 
in  fact,  the  world  by  the  magnitude  of 
their  operations.  The  promoter  and  the 
underwriter  were  continually  forming 
new  Trusts  or  "holding  companies"  in- 
to each  of  which  were  merged  a  large 
number  of  smaller  properties.  Thus, 
the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey  became  the  agent  of  seven  hun- 
dred   corporations    with    an    aggregate 

*Xeii'  York  Times,  January  i,  1900. 
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capital  of  $i,ooo,ocx),ocx).  The  New 
Jersey  Corporation  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  represented  five  hundred  cor- 
porations with  not  less  than  $500,000,- 
000  capital.  The  combined  capital 
of  such  combinations  in  the  United 
States  as  were  actually  Trusts  amounted 
to  more  than  $4,000,000,000.  A  scientif- 
ic economist  has  estimated  that  the  ad- 
dition to  the  capitalisation  of  the  country 
during  the  brief  period  which  is  now  un- 
der consideration  exceeded  the  total  cap- 
italisation of  all  the  manfacturing  com- 
panies established  in  the  United  States 
during  the  thirty  years  between  i860  and 
1890,*  The  underwriters  and  promoters 
who  effected  these  combinations  reaped 
huge  profits.  Thus,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company  who  promoted  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
advanced  it  $25,000,000  in  cash,  received 
in  return  $106,800,000  in  its  preferred 
and  common  stock.  For  promoting  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  a  Mr.  W. 
H.  Moore  received  $10,000,000  in  the 
common  stock  of  that  concern.  The  per- 
sons who  promoted  the  Distilling  Com- 
pany of  America  were  paid  in  stock 
amounting  to  $24,000,000.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  capital  of  some  of 
these  companies  and  the  market  value  of 
their  securities  was  startling  to  conserva- 
tive financiers.  Thus,  the  United  States 
Leather  Company  was  capitalised  at 
$125,000,000,  while  tiie  market  value  of 
its  stock  was  about  $50,000,000.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
over-capitalised  to  the  extent  of  about 
$830,000,000.1 

The  rapidity  with  which  such  profits 
were  made  and  the  bigness  of  these  ex- 
traordinary figures  dazzled  men's  minds, 
so  that  they  became  drunk  with  the  pas- 
sion of  money-getting  and  blind  to  all 
cither  slandards  and  ideals.  They 
thought  and  spoke  in  millions;  and  the 
Napoleons  of  Wall  Street  became  in  a 
sense  heroes  and  demi-gods.  Men  and 
women  and  even  children  all  over  the 
country  drank  in  thirstily  every  scrap  of 
news  that  was  printed  in  the  press  about 
these  so-called  "captains  of  industry", 
their  successful  "deals,"  the  off-hand  way 

"^Montague,  Trusts  of  Today,  p.  loi   (New 
YoriL  1904). 
tMontague,  op,  cit,  p.  112. 


in  which  they  converted  slips  of  worthless 
paper  into  guaranties  of  more  than 
princely  wealth,  and  all  the  details  con- 
cerning their  daily  lives,  their  personal 
peculiarities,  their  virtues  and  their  vices. 
To  the  imagination  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  financial  centres  of  the  country 
seemed,  to  be  spouting  streams  of  gold 
into  which  anyone  might  dip  at  will ;  and 
every  Wall  Street  gutter  figured  as  a 
new  Pactolus. 

The  men  who  represented  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  new  era  were  of  varied 
types.  Most  conspicuous  among  them 
all  was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whose 
bold  conceptions,  successfully  wrought 
out,  attracted  the  attention  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Mr.*  Morgan  was  a  gentleman 
of  cultivated  tastes  who  as  a  young  man 
had  inclined  for  a  time  toward  the  schol- 
ar's life.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  read  the 
classics  leisurely  and  was  grounded 
thoroughly  in  the  old-fashioned  educa- 
tion. Later,  in  Germany,  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Gottingcn 
where  he  heard  lectures  in  history  and 
political  economy,  and  won  such  distinc- 
tion by  his  mathematical  work  as  to  re- 
ceive the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  in 
that  historic  institution.  He  became  in 
after  years  a  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  collector  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  a  patron  of  science  and  learning. 
But  these  were  only  the  diversions,  the 
parerga,  of  an  extraordinary  career.  Wall 
Street  and  Lombard  Street  alike  spoke 
of  him  and  of  his  achievements  with  ba- 
ted breath.  His  schemes  for  multiplying 
ordinary  fortunes  into  colossal  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  made  him  appear  to  the 
small  fry  of  finance  a  modem  Midas 
whose  magic  touch  turned  everything  to 
gold.  Haughty  and  often  arrogant  in 
bearing,  he  asserted  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence over  all  he  met,  and  he  justified 
their  belief  in  him  by  the  inviolability  of 
his  plighted  word,  no  less  than  by  the 
great  success  whidi  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  inseparable  from  his  enterprises.  It 
was  he  who  organized  in  1901  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation,  capitalised 
at  $1404,000,000, — a  company  which 
swallowed  the  plants,  the  bonds  and  the 
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stocks  of  ten  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  the  world.* 

Of  an  entirely  different  type  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  Scotland  when  a  mere 
child,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  set 
to  work  in  a  Pennsylvania  cotton  mill 
on  a  weekly  salary  of  $1.20.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  telegraph  operator 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  after  some  years  the  superintendent 
of  an  important  division  of  that  road. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  "canny"  even  beyond 
the  proverbial  canniness  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  little  by  little  through  the  judi- 
cious purchase  of  stocks,  he  secured  an 
interest  in  oil-producing  concerns. 
Through  secret  rebates  granted  by  the 
railways,  Mr.  Carnegie's  investments  net- 
ted him  a  comfortable  fortune,  with  which 
in  1865  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Protected  by  the  high  tariff,  his 
ventures  proved  remarkably  successful, 
and  he  very  shrewdly  acquired  valuable 
coal  and  ore  beds.  His  relations  with  the 
railroads  also  gave  him  great  and  special 
advantages.  When  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  formed,  Mr.  Car- 
negie's company  had  to  be  bought  out, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  negotiations  at- 
tending this  sale  the  Scotchman  outman- 
oeuvred even  Mr.  Morgan.  He  did,  at 
any  rate,  receive  in  exchange  for  bonds 
and  stock  valued  at  $217,000,000,. an  al- 
lotment of  five  per  cent,  bonds  in  the 
Steel  Trust  of  a  par  value  of  $304,000,- 
000,  constituting  a  mortgage  not  only 
upon  the  former  Carnegie  works,  but 
upon  all  the  other  plants  absorbed  by  the 
new  corporation.  Mr.  Carnegie  then  re- 
tired from  active  business,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  endowment  of  libraries,  and 
posing  as  an  authority  upon  almost 
every  subject  of  human  interest,  from 
Homeric  criticism  to  spelling  reform, 
and  becoming  rather  famous  for  his 
celebrated  dictum  to  the  effect  that  "to 
die  rich  is  to  die  disgraced."! 

^Montague,  op  cit,  pp.  26,  36,  97,  105,  106, 
no;  Wilgus,  'OJ.  S.  Steel  Corp."  xii.  Ind. 
Com.  pp.  448-487 ;  and  an  article  by  Prof.  R.  T. 
Ely,  entitled  "Analysis  of  the  Steel  Trust"  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  Aug.,  1901,  pp.  428-431. 

tSee  the  autobiographical  notes  in  Carnegie, 
The  Gospel  of  Wealth  (New  York,  1900) ; 
and  Bridge,  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company    (New   York,    1902). 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Philip  D.  Armour,  the  respective  or- 
ganisers of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  so-called  Beef  Trust,  were  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  their  colos- 
sal fortunes  first  of  all  by  the  minutest 
attention  to  small  savings.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller studied  carefully  every  possible 
method  of  avoiding  waste  in  the  hand- 
ling of  oil,  while  Mr.  Armour  contrived 
to  convert  every  part  of  each  slaughtered 
animal — horns,  hoofs,  hide,  hair,  bones, 
and  bristles — ^into  a  marketable  product. 
Yet  theiir  fortunes  would  never  have  ex- 
ceeded very  moderate  limits  had  they  not 
been  able  to  secure  secret  advantages  as 
against  their  rivals  from  the  railways. 
Other  exponents  of  the  New  Wealth 
were  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  the  audacious 
and  powerful  manager  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's company;  Mr.  J.  W.  Gates,  who 
came  out  of  the  West  at  this  time  and 
who  was  a  sublimation  of  the  reckless, 
speculative  t)^e  of  financier;  and  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  Mr.  Charles  T.Yerkes 
and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  who  by  in- 
genious management  absorbed  valuable 
franchises  for  street  railways  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  which  paid  their 
owners  immense  annual  sums  while 
yielding  next  to  nothing  to  the  cities 
which  had  improvidently  granted  them 
such  favours. 

These  and  scores  of  other  capitalists 
consolidated  not  only  the  related  parts 
of  particular  industries  and  enterprises, 
but  they  massed  together  unrelated  inter- 
ests. Thus,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  control 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  absorbed 
also  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company^ 
and  in  time  linked  with  these  corpora- 
tions two  powerful  "chains"  of  banks. 
Through  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  the  combination  assumed  practical 
control  of  more  than  fifty  other  banking 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  at  least  a  dozen  trust  com- 
panies, together  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company.  It  was  estimated 
that  they  could  influence  within  New 
York  City  alone  not  less  than  $108,000,- 
000  of  banking  capital,  $474,000,000  of 
deposits,  and  $323,000,000  of  loans.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Morgan  was  prac- 
tically the  master  of  another  "chain"  of 
banks  and  trust  companies,  of  the  Mu- 
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tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  com- 
manding an  equal  aggregation  of  capital. 

"Together,  these  two  alliances  have  at  their 
disposal  nearly  one-half  of  the  banking  capi- 
tal of  New  York  City.  Not  only  are  they 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  loan  millions 
and  to  undertake  any  vast  enterprise  for  the 
favoured  Trusts  but  by  their  preponderance 
in  the  money  market  they  are  able  to  force  the 
rivals  of  the  Trust  to  borrow  at  disadvanta- 
geous rates."* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  wave 
of  materialism  which  was  in  full  flow 
elsewhere,  should  submerge  every  depart- 
ment of  the  national  Government.  The 
"era  of  consolidation"  which  was  declar- 
ed to  be  a  blessing,  was  ascribed  wholly 
to  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  and  to  the 
dominance  of  the  Republican  pafty.  Mark 
Hanna  was  now  the  spokesman  of  the 
Administration  and  already  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Senate.  That  body,  na- 
turally conservative,  looked  somewhat 
askance  at  the  prominence  of  one  who 
had  but  just  entered  the  senatorial  or- 
der. Mr.  Hanna,  however,  while  not 
obtrusive,  broke  through  the  unwritten 
laws  which  repress  the  activities  of  new 
Senators.  His  hard-headed,  indomitable 
business  sense,  and  his  great  force  of 
character,  made  it  impossible  to  ignore 
him.  Though  not  an  orator,  he  could 
speak  with  force  and  point  upon  many 
questions.  He  was  never  abashed,  and 
he  had  a  fund  of  tough,  dry  humour  at 
his  command.  At  first,  one  or  two  of 
the  older  Senators  attempted  to  teach 
this  neophyte  his  proper  place ;  but  none 
of  them  cared  to  make  the  attempt  a  sec- 
ond time.  Mr.*  Hanna  met  all  thrusts 
with  imperturbable  serenity,  and  never 
failed  in  his  riposte.  Whenever  he  spoke, 
his  colleagues,  and  the  galleries  as  well, 
paid  him  the  unusual  compliment  of  an 
appreciative  silence.  Little  by  little,  too, 
it  came  to  be  known  that,  because  of  his 
practical  good  sense,  his  services  were 
really  valuable  upon  committees  and  in 
the  everyday  work  of  Congress  of  which 
the  public  knows  and  cares  but  little. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  his  word, 

♦Montague,    op,    cit,    p.    54;    Clark,    Tht 
Problem  of  Monopoly,  pp.  3-24  (New  York, 
1904). 


direct,  and  upright  in  all  personal  rela- 
tions, and  courteous  to  the  many  stran- 
gers with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It 
was  only  because  he  embodied  and  typi- 
fied all  the  forces  of  materialism  that  he 
was  still  assailed  by  a  part  of  the  press 
and  by  the  Opposition.  The  multiplying 
of  Trusts,  the  absorption  of  franchises 
by  the  favoured  few,  and  the  building  up 
of  special  interests  by  special  legislation 
— these  things  Mr.  Hanna  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  in  essence  good.  And  tfiere- 
fore,  he  favoured  subsidies  for  American 
shipping  and  every  other  form  of  bounty 
which  would  artificially  make  some 
classes  of  Americans  more  prosperous 
than  others.  His  spirit  was,  in  truth, 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  The  nation,  for 
the  moment,  dazzled  by  the  evidences  of 
material  prosperity,  accepted  the  new 
gospel,  and  the  voice  of  opposition  was 
little  heeded. 

In  1899,  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  an  opportimity  to  requite, 
though  in  a  very  small  degree,  the  friend- 
liness which  Great  Britain  had  displayed 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Trans- 
vaal Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
had  challenged  the  British  Empire  to  a 
contest  in  which  the  disparity  of  the  con- 
tending forces  seemed  at  first  sight  al- 
most ludicrous.  The  bravery  of  the  Boers, 
however,  coupled  with  their  skill  in 
adapting  their  warlike  operations  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  tHe  country,  led  at 
first  to  several  severe  reverses  to  the 
British  arms.  Those  Continental  nations 
which  had  sympathised  with  Spain  and 
which  but  for  Great  Britain's  attitude 
might  have  attempted  intervention  on 
her  behalf,  now  sneered  and  mocked 
at  English  valour.  In  several  chancel- 
leries there  were  concocted  sinister 
schemes  which  under  some  conditions 
might  have  been  transmuted  into  action 
still  more  sinister.  In  the  United  States 
there  no  doubt  existed  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers,  springing  from  an 
admiration  of  their  fighting  qualities  and 
from  the  natural  good  will  which  goes 
out  to  the  weaker  of  two  antagonists. 
But  the  American  Government  had  not 
forgotten  what  Lord  Pauncefote  had 
done  for  the  American  cause  in  Wash- 
ington and  what  Captain  Chichester  had 
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done  in  Manila  Bay.  Its  neutrality  in  the 
Boer  War  was  modelled  on  the  neutrali- 
ty of  Great  Britain  in  1898.  It 
was  frankly  benevolent  toward  the 
latter  power.  British  agents  were 
allowed  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules  for  the  use  of  the  Queen's  army  in 
South  Africa,  and  even  to  make  enlist- 
ments in  a  quiet  way.  Later,  when  a 
number  of  Boer  delegates  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  an  appeal  for  either  med- 
iation or  actual  intervention.  President 
McKinley  consented  to  receive  them  at 
the  White  House  only  as  private  individ- 
uals. Though  he  chatted  with  them 
pleasantly,  he  said  no  word  about  the 
war ;  and  when  they  approached  the  sub- 
ject,  he  blandly  called  their  attention  to 
the  beautiful  view  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  windows  of  his  drawing-room. 
The  enemies  of  England  received  neither 
aid  nor  comfort  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  presently  the  crisis  passed. 
Another  link  however,  had  been  forged 
in  the  chain  of  interest  and  understand- 
ing which  united  Uie  two  English-speak- 
ing nations. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  1900, 
the  impending  Presidential  election  be- 
gan to  arouse  the  interest  of  politicians. 
Yet  even  among  politicians  this  interest 
was  but  a  languid  one.  That  President 
McKinley  would  be  re-nominated  with- 
out opposition  had  long  been  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Thjtt  he  would  be  elected  was 
regarded  as  almost  equally  inevitable.  The 
country  was  so  prosperous,  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  on  the  whole  been  so  well 
administered,  as  to  give  the  Democrats  no 
popular  issue,  not  even  the  issue  of  dis- 
content. The  four  years  which  had  elaps- 
ed since  1896  had  done  very  little  to  unite 
the  demoralised  Opposition.  Nonew  lead- 
er had  come  to  the  front.  Mr.  Bryan,  in 
spite  of  the  defeat  which  he  had  suffered 
in  1896,  was  still  the  dominant  figure  in 
his  party,  and  it  was  held  that  he  might 
have  the  nomination  if  he  chose  to  lead 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  forlomest  of 
forlorn  hopes.  When  the  Republican  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  20th,  the  only  topic  of  animated 
discussion  was  the  question  whether 
Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York  would 
accept  a  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 


dency. Governor  Roosevelt's  position 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  As  Governor  he 
had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
corporate  interests  by  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  much-needed  law  imposing  a 
tax  upon  corporation  franchises.  He  had 
also  estranged  the  so-called  "machine 
politicians"  of  his  State,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt. 
Governor  Roosevelt  strongly  desired  to 
serve  a  second  term  as  Governor  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  he  had  in- 
stituted. Mr.  Piatt  was  anxious  to  get 
Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of  the  way.  The 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
nocuous and  purely  ornamental  <^ce, 
the  occupant  of  which  passed  through 
it  to  a  species  of  political  obli- 
vion. Senator  Piatt,  therefore,  did  all 
within  his  power  to  foster  a  sentiment  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  at 
Philadelphia.  In  this  he  found  support- 
ers who,  unlike  Mr.  Piatt  himself,  were 
enthusiastic  friends  of  the  New  York 
Governor.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lived  long 
on  the  Western  plains.  His  ardent  and 
unconventional  manners  endeared  him  to 
the  people  of  that  section.  Hence,  the 
delegates  from  the  far  Western  States 
came  to  Philadelphia  bent  upon  making 
him  the  candidate  who  was  to  divide  the 
dectoral  honours  with  President  McKin- 
ley. It  is  now  well  understood  that  Pres- 
ident McKinley  by  no  means  shared  this 
feeling,  though  he  made  no  open  signs  of 
disapproval.  Both  he  and  Senator  Hanna 
had  a  certain  distrust  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
whom  they  regarded  as  too  impetuous 
a  person  to  be  wholly  safe.  Perhaps  in 
President  McKinley's  heart  of  hearts 
there  was  a  slight  lack'  of  cordiality  bas- 
ed upon  reasons  that  were  purely  person- 
al. When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  often  fret- 
ted over  what  he  held  to  be  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  the  President ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  natural  impulsiveness 
he  had  voiced  his  opinion  to  many  per- 
sons in  language  that  was  by  no  means 
consistent  with  respect.  "McKinley  has 
no  more  backbone  than  a  chocolate 
6clair  I"  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his  at 
that  time ;  and  and  doubtless  there  were 
many  tale-bearers  to  carry  this  and  oth- 
er like  expressions  to  the  presidential  ear. 
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But  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Hanna  was 
opposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  brought  to  the 
Governor  friends  with  whom  he  would 
otherwise  have  had  no  natural  af- 
filiations. Senator  Quay  detested  Mr. 
Hanna;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  dis- 
please him,  he  came  out  strongly  in  fav- 
our of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination. 

Governor  Roosevelt  himself  was  quite 
sincere  in  his  unwillingness  to  take  the 
nomination.  On  June  i8th,  two  days  be- 
fore the  Convention  met,  he  read  a  state- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  newspaper 
correspondents  in  which,  after  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  his 
many  friends  he  said : 

"I  feel  most  deeply  that  the  field  of  my  best 
usefulness  to  the  public  and  the  party  is  in 
New  York  State;  and  if  the  party  should  see 
fit  to  re-nominate  me  for  Governor,  I  can  in 
that  position  help  the  national  ticket  as  in  no 
other  way.  I  very  earnestly  ask  that  every 
friend  of  mine  in  the  G>nvention  respect  my 
wish  and  my  judgment  in  this  matter.''* 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Convention 
met  on  June  20th,  the  talk  was  all  for 
Roosevelt.  The  proceedings  on  the  first 
day  were  purely  formal,  with  no  evidence 
of  excitement.  The  applause  given  to  the 
speeches  was  decorous  but  not  enthusias- 
tic. On  the  following  day,  the  Commit- 
tee reported  a  platform  which  was  speed- 
ily adopted.  It  praised  the  record  of  the 
Administration,  and  renewed  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  party  to  the  gold  standard 
and  to  the  policy  of  protection  and  reci- 
procity. It  advocated  subsidies  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  a  more 
effective  restriction  of  pauper  immigra- 
tion. It  commended  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  "a  liberal  pension  policy", 
and  put  forth  the  usual  number  of  popu- 
lar generalities.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
Democrats  from  making  a  distinct  issue 
of  the  Trust  question,  it  denounced  "con- 
spiracies and  combinations  to  restrict 
business."  On  June  22nd,  the  third  day 
of  the  Convention,  Senator  Foraker  pre- 
sented Mr.  McKinley's  name  for  the 
nomination,  and  it  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  When  the  roll  was  called  it 
showed  that  every  delegate  had  voted  for 

♦Report  in  the  New  York  Sun,  June  19, 
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Mr.  McKinley  who  received  930  ballots. 
The  applause  following  upon  the  an- 
nouncement was  hearty  but  not  uproari- 
ous, since  there  had  been  no  contest  to 
stir  men's  blood.  Instead,  the  delegates 
indulged  in  various  forms  of  horseplay; 
while  a  mock  elephant,  the  popular  sym- 
bol of  the  party,  moved  clumsily  around 
the  hall  amid  cheers  and  laughter. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  was  put  in  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  an  Iowa  dele- 
gate, who  was  followed  by  other  speakers 
among  them  Mr.  Depew  of  New  York 
who  spoke  of  "William  McKinley,  a 
Western  man  with  Eastern  ideas;  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  an  Eastern  man 
with  Western  characteristics."  The  noise 
and  clamour  and  shouting  which  had 
hitherto  been  lacking  now  broke  forth 
in  a  tempest  which  was  renewed  and  pro- 
longed when  the  annoucement  was  made 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  received  925 
votes — every  one,  in  fact,  except  his  own 
and  those  of  four  delegates  who  were  ab- 
sent from  the  hall.  Mr.  Roosevelt  signi- 
fied his  acceptance  of  the  nomination, 
vielding,  as  he  said,  to  the  will  of  his  par- 
ty. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  at  Kansas  City  on  July  4th,  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  excitement  attend- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  national  holi- 
day. The  Convention  was  more  dispos- 
ed to  join  in  that  celebration  than  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  business.  It  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, to  patriotic  orations,  and  to 
vocal  music.  In  the  evening.  Governor 
Altgeld  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Senator  Tillman  read  out 
with  tremendous  emphasis  the  platform 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions.  This  document  de- 
nounced the  so-called  "colonial  policy"  of 
the  Republican  Administration;  declared 
its  opposition  to  militarism ;  attacked  the 
Trusts  and  all  private  monopolies;  and 
called  the  Dingley  Tariff  "a  trust-breed- 
ing measure."  The  vital  paragraph,  how- 
ever, was  that  which  indicated  the  party's 
intention  to  make  "imperialism"  the  su- 
preme question  to  be  discussed  before  the 
people. 
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"The  burning  issue  of  imperialism  growing 
out  of  the  Spanish  War  involves  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic  and  the  destruction  of 
our  free  institutions.  We  regard  it  as  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign." 

Another  paragraph  reaffirmed  and  en- 
dorsed "the  principles  of  the  National 
Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chicago 
in  1896,"  and  demanded  once  more  "the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  I  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  of  consent  of  any  oth- 
er nation." 

The  platform  was  received  with  tre- 
mendous cheering,  many  of  the  delegates 
seizing  their  State  emblems  and  march- 
ing with  them  about  the  hall;  and  ban- 
ners were  displayed  bearing  such  partisan 
inscriptions  as  "Lincoln  abolished  slav- 
ery; McKinley  has  restored  it."  The 
climax  of  this  temporary  frenzy  was 
reached  when  there  was  suddenly  swung 
from  the  iron-girdered  roof  a  gigantic 
American  flag  more  than  seventy-five 
feet  long,  which  streamed  over  the  heads 
of  the  mob,  bearing  the  words  "The  Flag 
of  the  Republic  forever,  of  an  Empire 
never."* 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence 
of  20,000  men  and  women,  the  Democrat- 
ic platform  was  adopted  amid  tumultu- 
ous shouting  which  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  after  which  Mr. 
Bryan  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
not  by  roll-call  but  by  acclamation.  His 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill  of 
New  York,  who  could  undoubtedly  have 
been  made  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent had  he  been  willing  to  accept  the 
nomination.  As  he  exjJicitly  declined, 
the  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Adiai  E. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  who  had  been  Vice- 
President  from  1893  to  1897.  The  Con- 
vention then  adjourned,  having  made  it 
clear  that  the  three  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign were  the  Trusts,  free  silver,  and 
imperialism. 

As  to  the  Trusts,  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty could  not  hope  to  make  a  very  strenu- 
ous fight.  The  Republicans  had  also  de- 
nounced these  monopolistic  combinations, 
and  President  McKinley  in  a  recent  mes- 
sage had  devoted  a  paragraph  to  them, 

♦New  York  Tribune,  July  5,  1900. 


somewhat  vaguely,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient point  to  make  his  remarks  available 
for  campaign  use.  Moreover,  the  coun- 
try still  remembered  how  Democratic 
Senators  had  surrendered  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  in  1894.  The  revival  of  the  free 
silver  question  was  creditable  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  sincerity  and  consistency,  but  it 
was  exceedingly  bad  politics.  The  West 
was  now  prosperous.  There  was  no  long- 
er an  immense  debtor  class  to  whom  the 
silver  argument  could  appeal.  Even  Mr. 
Mr.  Bryan's  own  following  had  lost  inter- 
est in  that  cause  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  its  further  advocacy.  Imper- 
ialism, a§  an  issue,  was  a  most  amorph- 
ous nondescript.  The  word  was  one  of 
those  party  cries  which  have  the  exas- 
perating characteristic  of  meaning  any- 
thing and  everything  or  nothing.  For 
what  was  indicated  by  "imperialism" 
when  the  term  was  analysed  impartially? 
The  Democratic  orators  professed  to 
think  that  the  American  Republic  was  in 
danger  of  being  turned  into  an  empire 
over  night.  Yet  in  reality,  no  one  had 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  such  catastrophe. 
To  talk  about  imperialism  in  such  a  sense 
as  this  was  so  ludicrous  a  thing  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  for  Americans 
to  take  it  seriously.  The  Democratic 
platform  also  identified  imperialism  with 
"militarism ;"  and  in  the  campaign  which 
followed,  Mr.  Bryan  talked  in  a  most 
portentous  way  about  the  fortresses 
which  in  imagination  he  already  saw  tow- 
ering above  every  city  in  the  land,  bristl- 
ing with  cannon,  and  filled  with  a  licenti- 
ous soldiery  prepared  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  make  the  gutters  run  with  blood. 
His  followers  professed  a  horror  of  what 
they  called  the  growth  of  the  military 
spirit  in  the  United  States,  beginning  so 
they  said,  in  the  war  with  Spain.  But 
as  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  un- 
animous vote  of  all  parties  in  Congress, 
the  war  spirit  was  scarcely  fraught  with 
peril  to  American  independence.  Mr. 
Bryan  should  have  known  this,  because 
at  the  time  he  himself  had  felt  the  war 
spirit,  and  it  had  caused  him  to  volun- 
teer and  to  get  himself  appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  Did  he  and  his  regiment 
resemble  a  licentious  soldiery  ?  He  would 
hardly  have  admitted  it;  yet  his  com- 
mand was  typical  of  all  American  regi- 
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ments ;  and  hence,  his  vivid  picture  of 
frowning  forts  and  blood-bespattered 
streets  failed  lamentably  in  its  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  campaign,  therefore,  opened  with 
slight  enthusiasm;  and  though  Mr. 
Bryan  repeated  his  spectacular  canvass 
of  1896,  and  though  there  was  an  im- 
mense amount  of  oratory  indulged  in  by 
the  hired  speakers  of  both  parties,  the 
issue  was  never  doubtful.  During  the 
summer,  in  fact,  attention  was  largely 
diverted  from  domestic  politics  to  a  ser- 
ies of  dramatic  incidents  that  were  tak- 
ing place  in  China.  The  Chinese  people 
had  been  greatly  irritated  by  the  aggres- 
sions made  upon  their  territory  by  France 
and  Germany  and  Russia.  In  May  of 
1900,  rumours  began  to  spread  regard- 
ing a  powerful  secret  organisation  in  the 
province  of  Shan-tung.  The  organisa- 
tion was  spoken  of  as  "the  Boxers,"  this 
being  a  very  free  translation  of  thenative 
name.  Its  object  was  originally  to  de- 
fend the  country  against  foreign  intri- 
gues. Finally,  however,  it  fell  under 
the  direction  of  ignorant  fanatics  whose 
watchword  was  "Exterminate  the  for- 
eigners!" Sporadic  acts  of  violence 
were  followed  by  demonstrations  so  seri- 
ous that  the  legations  in  Pekin  finally 
called  upon  their  respective  governments 
for  military  protection.  Small  bodies  of 
marines  were  sent  by  various  nations  in 
response  to  this  request;  but  presently 
the  Boxers,  who  were  now  joined  by  a 
portion  of  the  Chinese  army,  gained  pos- 
session of  Pekin,  cut  off  its  communica- 
tions with  the  outside  world,  murdered 
the  German  Ambassador,  and  besieged 
the  foreigners  who  had  gathered  in  the 
grounds  of  the  British  legation,  which 
was  fortified  with  skill  and  defended 
with  splendid  courage  against  over- 
whelming numbers.  But  for  a  time  the 
fate  of  the  beleaguered  band  was  utter- 
ly unknown,  and  the  most  startling 
stories  were  accepted  as  being  true.  It 
was  reported  that  the  wife  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  had  been  boiled  in  oil, 
that  the  Christians  in  the  legation  had 
been  butchered  after  being  put  to  tor- 
ture, and  that  Pekin  had  bien  the  scene 
of  indescribable  outrages.  Specific  and 
most   alarming  details   were   cabled   to 


Europe  and  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example: 

"In  their  final  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through,  the  legationers  formed  a  square  with 
the  women  and  children  in  the  centre.  When 
the  Boxers  realised  that  they  were  being  at- 
tacked, they  became  like  wild  beasts  and  shot 
each  other  in  the  darkness.  The  foreigners 
went  mad  and  killed  all  their  women  and  chil- 
dren with  revolvers.  Heavy  guns  bombarded 
all  night  until  the  buildings  were  demolished 
and  in  flames.  Many  foreigners  were  roasted 
in  the  ruins.  The  Boxers  rushed  upon  them 
and  hacked  and  stabbed  both  dead  and 
wounded,  cutting  off  their  heads  and  carrying . 
these  through  the  streets  on  their  rifles  shout- 
ing furiously.  They  then  attacked  the  native 
Christian  quarters,  massacring  all  who  re- 
fused to  join  them,  ill-treating  the  women  and 
braining  the  children.  Hundreds  of  mission 
buildings  were  burned.  All  China  is  now  men- 
aced. In  the  provinces  of  Hupe  and  Hunan 
thousands  of  native  Christians  have  been  mutil- 
ated and  tortured,  the  women  being  first 
assaulted  and  then  massacred."* 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope were  astir.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  Chinese  waters,  and  on  June  loth  a 
body  of  some  2,000  marines  and  sailors, 
— British,  American,  Japanese  and 
French — attempted  to  march  upon  Pekin 
under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral 
Seymour  of  the  British  Navy.  This  at- 
tempt would  not  have  been  made  had  not 
the  American  naval  representative.  Cap- 
tain McCalla,  declared  at  a  council  of 
war :  "The  Minister  of  my  country  is  in 
danger,  and  I  have  been  ordered  to  res- 
cue him.  I  shall  march  if  I  have  to  do 
so  with  none  but  my  own  men."  The  at- 
tempt was  unavailing,  however,  for  the 
Chinese  swarmed  by  thousands.  They 
were  well  armed  and  had  cannon  of  the 
latest  models.  On  June  17th,  the  allied 
ships  bombarded  the  Chinese  forts  at 
Taku,  and  then  took  them  by  assault. 
The  result  was  simply  to  infuriate  the 
Chinese  who  massed  an  army  at  Tien- 
Tsin.  Upon  this  place  an  attack  was 
made  by  a  force  of  Japanese,  Russians, 
British,  Americans,  and  French,  and  af- 
ter much  fierce  fighting  it    was    taken. 

♦Despatch  in  the  New  York  World,  July 
16,  1900. 
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Then  an  allied  force  of  18,000  troops 
pushed  on  to  Pekin.  The  march  began 
on  August  4th,  and,  after  almost  contin- 
uous fighting,  Pekin  was  reached,  its 
walls  were  battered  open  by  artillery, 
and  the  legations  were  relieved.  British 
soldiers  had  the  honour  of  first  entering 
the  beleaguered  compound  ;butthe Amer- 
ican flag  was  the  first  banner  to  be  hoist- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  Qiinese  capital.* 
Throughout  this  period  diplomacy  had 
been  active.  Of  all  the  Foreign  Offices 
the  American  State  Department  was  the 
only  one  which  had  thoroughly  kept  its 
head.  Since  Mr.  McKinley's  inaugura- 
tion, several  changes  had  taken  place  in 
this  important  Cabinet  Department.  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  who  was  greatly  enfeebl- 
ed when  he  became  Secretary,  had  brok- 
en down  completely  under  the  strain  of 
the  Spanish  War.  He  had  lost  his  mem- 
ory and  remained  only  nominally  at  his 
post  imtil  his  resignation  in  1898,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  William  R. 
Day  of  Ohio,  whom  President  McKin- 
ley  characterised  as  having  "a  genius 
for  common-sense."  Judge  Day  held  of- 
fice for  a  few  months  only,  resigning  in 
order  to  head  the  American  peace  en- 
voys at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Mr.  John  Hay,  who  soon 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  time.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  had  been  private  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  then  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Madrid. 
Under  President  Hayes  he  had  been 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 
in  1897,  President  McKinley  had  made 
him  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Hay  was  a  gentleman  of  unusual  breadth, 
intelligence,  and  tact.  His  social  gifts 
were  very  marked.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters,  and  his  experi- 
ence had  given  him  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  great  affairs. 
When  the  Chinese  crisis  became  acute, 
Mr.  Hay  took  and  maintained  a  consist- 
ent attitude,  and  by  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment won  the  assent  to  it  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  He  chose  to  regard 
the  Boxer  outbreak  as  a  rebellion  against 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Government,  and  he. 

*Savage-Landor,  China  and  the  Allies,  ii., 
p.  178  (New  York,  1901). 


maintained  the  fiction  that  for  its  ex- 
cesses that  Government  was  not  respon- 
sible. During  the  dark  period  of  the 
march  upon  Pekin,  the  American  Secre- 
tary was  almost  alone  in  believing  that 
the  legations  were  still  safe.  In  the 
meantime,  he  laboured  to  avoid  the  dis- 
memberment of  China,*  and  he  both  de- 
manded and  secured  from  other  nations 
written  pledges  that  the  "open  door"  for 
trade  should  be  maintained  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Boxers.  In  the  nego- 
tiations of  Sepjtember  and  October  of 
the  same  year,  tne  United  States  through 
Mr.  Hay  did  much  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  terms  imposed  by  the  allies 
upon  China,  and  he  secured  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  he  called  the  "administrat- 
ive entity"  of  that  country.f 

The  last  few  weeks  before  the  presi- 
dential election  were  full  of  bustle,  but 
only  the  most  optimistic  Democrats  felt 
any  real  hope  of  Mr.  Bryan's  success. 
On  Saturday,  November  3rd,  the  great 
"Sound  Money"  parade  of  1896  was 
duplicated  in  New  York.  More  than 
100,000  voters  marched  in  the  pouring 
rain.  This  demonstration  is  to  be  re- 
membered chiefly  because  of  the  tactless- 
ness of  the  Democratic  managers  who 
hung  across  the  line  of  march  banners 
bearing  the  legend :  "McKinley's  badge 
is  on  my  coat,  but  Bryan  is  near  my  heart, 
God  bless  him !"  This  insult  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  courage  of  the  Republican 
paraders  gave  so  great  offense  as  un- 
doubtedly to  lose  thousands  of  votes  to 
the  cause  which  Mr.  Bryan  represented. 
Nothing,  however,  in  that  year  could 
have  been  done  to  turn  the  tide  away 
from  President  McKinley.  In  the  popu- 
lar vote  he  received  a  majority  over  Mr. 
Bryan  of  some  850,000  ballots,  and  in 
the  Electoral  College  he  had  292  votes 
against  Mr.  Bryan's  155.  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  fact,  failed  to  carry  his  own  State, 
his  own  city,  and  even  his  own  polling 

♦Circular  note  to  the  Powers  under  date  of 
July  3,  1900. 

tSee  Foster,  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient,  pp.  414-434;  and  for  fuller  accounts  of 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  its  causes,  Krausse, 
The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis  (London, 
1900)  ;  Parker,  China  (London,  1901)  ;  Martin, 
The  Siege  of  Pekin  (New  York,  1900) ; 
Thompson,  China  and  the  Powers  (London, 
1902) ;  and  Ireland,  China  and  the  Powers 
(Boston,  1902) ;  also  Savage-Landor.  op,  cit. 
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precinct;  and  he  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  only  Idaho,  Colorado,  Montana, 
and  Nevada,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Neo-Republicanism 
was  everywhere  triumphant. 

President  McKinley's  second  inaugur- 
ation resembled  his  first,  though  it  was 
still  more  imposing.  His  new  adminis- 
tration began  with  the  best  omens.  No 
perplexing  problems  existed  to  burden 
his  mind  or  to  stimulate  a  purely  faction- 
al opposition.  His  personal  popularity 
had  become  very  great.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1901,  he  made,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  a  journey  westward  to 
California,  passing  through  the  South- 
ern States.  Everywhere  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  respect. 
He  spoke  to  the  multitudes  who  greeted 
him,  not  as  the  President  of  a  party,  but 
as  the  chosen  ruler  of  a  united  nation. 
These  days  recalled  to  students  of  his- 
tory the  second  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  which  has  become  memor- 
able as  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling.  The 
President  himself  had  really  risen  above 
the  plane  of  partisanship.  The  wider 
field  of  interest  which  the  United  States 
now  occupied  had  undoubtedly  broaden- 
ed and  elevated  President  McKinley's 
statesmanship.  He  gave  striking  evi- 
dence of    this    in   a    remarkable   speech 


which  he  delivered  on  September  5th,  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  before  a  gathering 
of  fifty  thousand  people.  In  this  speech 
he  showed  plainly  that  he  was  no  long- 
er fettered  by  the  dogmas  of  a  narrow 
protectionism.  He  spoke  words  which 
ten  years  before  would  have  seemed  to 
him  heretical.  But  they  were  words 
of  genuine  statesmanship,  and  they 
should  be  remembered  and  inscribed  in 
golden  letters  upon  the  temple  of  Ameri- 
can economics. 

^'Comparison  of  ideas  is  always  educational; 
and  as  such  it  instructs  the  brain  and  hand 
of  man.  Friendly  rivalry  follows  which  is  the 
spur  to  industrial  improvement,  the  inspiration 
to  useful  invention  and  to  high  endeavour  in 
all  departments  of  human  activity.  .  .  .  The 
quest  for  trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  busi- 
ness to  devise,  invent,  improve  and  economise 
in  the  course  of  production.  Business  life, 
whether  amoni?  ourselves  or  with  other  people, 
is  ever  a  sharp  struggle  for  success.  It  will 
be  none  the  less  so  in  the  future.  But,  though 
commercial  competitors  we  are,  commercial 
enemies   we   must   not   be.     The   wisdom   and 
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energy  of  all  the  nations  are  none  too  great 
for  the  world's  work.  The  success  of  art, 
science,  industry  and  invention  is  an  interna- 
tional asset  and  a  crowning  glory. 

"Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable. 
God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  to- 
gether. No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent  to 
any  other.  .  .  .  Only  a  broad  and  enlightened 
policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other 
policy  will  get  more.  By  the  sensible  trade  ar- 
rangements which  will  not  interrupt  our  home 
production  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our 
increasing  surplus. 


EMPRESS  DOWAGER  OF  CHINA 

"A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  commodities  is  manifestly  essential 
to  the  continued  healthful  growth  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  fancied 
security  that  we  can  forever  sell  everything, 
and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  i*  would  not  be  bc-t  for  us  or 
with  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  We 
should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
industries   and    labour. 


"Reciprocity  is  the  natural  growth  of  our 
wonderful  industrial  development  under  the 
domestic  policy  now  firmly  established.  W'hat 
we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption 
must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must 
be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet  and  we 
should  sell  everywhere  we  can,  and  buy 
wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales 
and  productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater 
demand   for  home  labour. 

"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

"If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no 
longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage 
and  protect  our  industries  at  home,  why  should 
they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  promote 
our  markets  abroad? 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember  that  our 
interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict,  and  that 
our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 
peace  and  not  in  those  of  war.  We  hope  that 
all  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved 
to  higher  and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and 
the  world's  good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may 
come  not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for 
us  all,  but  more  essential  than  these,  relations 
of  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  friendship, 
which  will  deepen  and  endure. 

"Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will 
graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness 
and  peace  to  all  our  neighbours,  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  the  powers  of 
the  earth."* 

President  McKinley  had  visited  Buf- 
falo for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  so- 
called  Pan-American  Exposition.  On 
the  day  after  his  public  speech,  he  held 
a  reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music,  giv- 
ing a  personal  greeting  to  all  who  wish- 
ed to  take  his  hand.  Among  these  was 
a  young  man  having  the  appearance  of  a 
respectable  mechanic,  whose  right  hand 
was  apparently  covered  with  a  bandage. 
As  he  approached  the  President,  he  rap- 
idly uncovered  a  revolver,  and  before  he 
could  be  seized,  he  had  fired  two  bullets 
into  the  body  of  the  President.  Before 
he  could  fire  for  a  third    time,    he    was 

♦Hal stead,  Life  of  William  McKinley,  pp. 
22^-227  (Cincinnati,  1901). 
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seized  and  hurled  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
McKinley  stood  for  a  moment  as  though 
dazed,  and  then  swayed  backward  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants.  The  first 
words  that  he  spoke  were  to  his  private 
secretary :  "Cortelyou,  be  careful ;  tell 
Mrs.  McKinley  gently."  Then,  observ- 
ing the  attempt  of  the  maddened  people 
to  tear  his  assailant  to  pieces,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  a  feeble  voice,  "Let  no  one 
hurt  him." 

The  assassin  was  rescued  by  the  police. 
He  proved  to  be  a  German  Pole  named 
Leon  Franz  Czolgosz,  by  occupation  a 
blacksmith  in  Detroit.      He  was  an  un- 


had  quarrelled  with  him  and  had  assault- 
ed him  at  an  anarchistic  meeting.*  It 
was  from  her  more  than  from  any  other 
that  Czolgosz  received  the  impulse 
which  led  him  to  commit  the  crime  for 
which  presently  he  suffered  death  (Oc- 
tober 29th). 

President  McKinley  lingered  for  a 
few  days:  and  the  favourable  reports 
which  were  given  out  by  his  physicians 
led  the  country  to  hope  that  he  might 
recover.  This  hope  proved  to  be  base- 
less, and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, September  T4th.  His  remains 
lay  in  state  in  Buffalo  and  afterwards  in 
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intelligent,  dull  young  man  whose  brain 
had  been  inflamed  by  listening  to  the 
oratory  of  foreign  anarchists,  among 
them  particularly  a  woman  named  Em- 
ma Goldman,  who  had  long  been  con- 
spicuous as  an  agitator.  In  1893,  she 
had  spent  ten  months  in  prison  for  incit- 
ing to  riot  and  her  views  were  revolu- 
tionary even  beyond  those  of  ordinary 
anarchists.  Short  in  figure,  hard  featur- 
ed and  frowsy  in  appearance,  she  hated 
women  and  spent  her  life  chiefly  among 
men.  At  one  time  she  had  been  the  mis- 
tress of  Johann  Most,  though  later  she 


the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  received  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  His  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  at  Canton,  his  na- 
tive town. 

To  President  McKinley  there  was  ac- 
corded a  spontaneous  tribute  of  univer- 
sal grief  such  as  no  one  in  our  history, 
since  Washington,  had  ever  yet  received 
Americans  sorrowed  both  for  the  ruler 
and  for  the  man ;  and  their  sorrow  was 
the  more  poignant  because  of  the  false 
hope  which  had  been  given  them  by  the 

*New    York    World,    September    11,    1901. 
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premature  and  quite  unjustifiable  optim- 
ism of  his  physicians.  In  it  all  there  was 
nothing  official,  nothing  studied  or  in- 
sincere. Its  most  impressive  feature  was 
found  in  its  quiet  intensity,  the  intensity 
of  a  feeling  too  sacred  and  too  profound 
for  utterance  in  mere  words.  At  the 
hour  when  the  simple  ceremonial  at 
Canton  was  proceeding,  a  great  hush 
came  over  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
land.  The  streets  were  deserted.  The 
activities  of  seventy  millions  of  people 
ceased.  Men  and  women  of  every  type 
and  class  felt  the  shadow  touch  for  a 
moment  their  own  lives,  and  they  let  their 
sorrow  find  supreme  expression  in  the 
solemnity  of  a  reverent  silence.  It  was 
very  human  and  it  was  very  wonderful. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  McKinley  belonged  to 
the  older  school  of  American  statesmen 
— whom  he  recalled  in  his  personal 
appearance,  in  his  smooth-shaven  face, 
his  customary  garb  of  black,  and  the 
suavity  of  his  address.  He  would  have 
been  at  home  in  the  society  of  Clay  and 
Cass  and  Benton  and  he  will  undoubted- 
ly stand  as  the  last  President  of  that  par- 
ticular type.    He  possessed  also  the  per- 


sonal dignity  of  the  older  days,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  change  in  public  senti- 
ment which  allowed  him  to  maintain  that 
dignity  without  oflfence  to  the  people. 
The  time  had  gone  by  when  Americans 
took  delight  in  an  assumption  of  rough- 
ness and  rudeness  in  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate. The  orgy  which  disgraced  Jack- 
son's first  inauguration  would  have  been 
impossible  in  1901 ;  and  Americans  no 
longer  expected  their  Presidents  to  ap- 
pear, so  to  speak,  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 
Mr.  McKinley  always  managed  to  keep 
his  purely  personal  aflfairs  and  his  do- 
mestic life  from  being  vulgarised  by  the 
peculiar  sort  of  publicity  which  the 
newspapers  gave  to  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  maintained,  indeed,  outside 
of  his  public  appearances,  the  quiet  digni- 
ty and  reserve  that  befit  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  that  are  still  more  to  be  desir- 
ed in  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  nation.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  that  Mr.  McKinley 
should  have  been  so  thoroughly  success- 
ful in  this  particular  thing;  for  his  early 
environment  was  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic simplicity ;  while  before  1896,  his 
political  associates  were  by  no  means 
sticklers  for  niceties  of  form.  Probably 
Mr.  McKinley  was  fortunate  in  his  ad- 
visers and  at  the  same  time  quick  too  take 
a  hint.  At  any  rate,'  ihe  fact  remains 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, no  President  since  the  pre-Jack- 
sonian  days  had  made  things  "go  off"  so 
well  as  did  President  McKinley.  And 
as  Americans  had  begun  to  learn  some 
needed  lessons  from  older  countries,  they 
heartily  commended  the  refined  simplicity 
which  pervaded  the  White  House  from 
1896  to  iQOi.  This  satisfaction  was 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
President's  private  life  and  character 
were  not  only  spotless  but  exceptionally 
beautiful. 

Intellectually,  Mr.  McKinley  is  prob- 
ably to  be  compared  with  Millard  Fill- 
more, to  whom  he  bore  some  likeness. 
Not  in  any  sense  endowed  with  origin- 
ality, he  possessed  good  judginent, 
shrewdness,  tact,  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  to  advice  from  any  quarter.  He 
was  not  a  reader  of  books,  and  the  only 
quotation  that  one  recalls  as  made  by 
him  in  public  was  from  some  obscure 
newspaper  poet  of  the  West — a  woman. 
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He  knew  men,  however,  and  he  w^as  a 
close  student  of  poHtical  events.  As  a 
speaker,  he  had  a  pleasant  manner  and  at 
times  could  be  sententious;  but  he  never 
made  a  s}>eech  that  was  at  all  remarkable 
for  its  eloquence.  Mr.  McKinley,  in- 
deed, in  oratory,  as  in  his  other  gifts  and 
attributes  represented  the  Horatian  aurea 
mcdiocritas.  He  was  neither  bloodless 
and  cold,  like  Calhoun ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  possess  the  compelling 
magnetism  which  made  Clay  and  Blaine 
so  w-onderful  as  political  leaders.  Yet, 
if  he  could  not  rouse  great  masses  of 
men  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  he  could 
always  win  a  hearing.  If  men  would  not 
die  for  him,  as  they  would  for  Clay,  they 
would  at  any  rate  vote  for  him;  which, 
after  all,  was  much  more  to  the  point. 
He  lacked  magnetism,  but  he  possessed 
a  rare  benevolence,  a  genuine  kindliness, 
which  made  it  utterly  impossible  for 
even  a  ix)litical  enemy  to  be  anything  but 
a  personal  friend.  And  kindliness  such  as 
this  must  have  been  absolutely  genuine. 


or  the  falseness  of  it  would  have  been 
sometimes  felt;  whereas  the  popular  be- 
lief in  Mr.  McKinley's  good  intentions 
grew  firmer  with  every  year.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  incumbency  there  were 
many  who  thought  that  they  detected 
in  his  phraseology  something  which  sav- 
oured of  cant;  but  they  forgot  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  religious  body  which 
makes  a  freer  use  of  certain  semi-religi- 
ous expressions  than  is  common ;  and 
that  Mr.  McKinley's  way  of  expressing 
himself  was  the  way  in  which  he  hacl 
been  taught  to  speak,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  mere  fagon  dc  parler.  That  he  was  no 
bigot,  that  he  exercised  a  self-respect- 
ing independence  of  thought  and  action 
in  such  matters,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  a  most  bitter  outcry  from  the 
most  extreme  of  his  co-religionists,  he 
stood  out  firmly  for  the  retention  of  the 
army  canteen,  that  he  set  wine  upon  his 
table  at  diplomatic  dinners,  and  that  he 
was  rather  immoderately  fond  of  very 
black  and  very  strong  cigars.    All  these 
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things  serve  to  characterise  the  man — 
sincere,  kind-hearted,  firm  and  sensible, 
not  brilliant,  to  be  sure,  but  eminently 
safe — the  sort  of  man  who  does  in  gen- 
eral go  farther  than  any  but  the  very 
greatest  genius. 

As  a  statesman,  any  discussion  of  Mr. 
McKinley  must  centre  around  the  as- 
sertion so  often  made  to  the  effect  that 
he  always  ''held  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground."  This  was  for  a  long  while 
flung  at  him  by  his  political  opponents 
as  a  taunt;  but  in  time  it  was  taken  up 
by  his  supporters  and  set  forth  as  em- 
bodying the  highest  possible  compliment 
to  his  sagacity.  Yes,  they  said,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley always  has  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground  so  that  he  may  catch  the  earliest 
echoes  of  popular  opinion.  This  shows 
his  statesmanship;  for  in  the  American 
Republic,  the  President  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  elected  to  do  their  bidding; 
and  it  is  by  "holding  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground"  that  he  learns  just  what  it  is 
that  they  desire.  The  best  example  of 
this  sort  of  statesmanship,  they  said,  is 
found  in  Lincoln,  who,  like  McKinley, 
also  held  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and 
this  is  why  Lincoln  always  had  the  peo- 
ple with  him  rather  than  against  him. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this;  yet  the 
comparison  with  Lincoln  challenges  in- 
quiry and  justifies  dissent.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  a  President  is  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  translating  into  action  the 
poHtical  aspirations  of  the  nation  over 
which  he  rules.  But  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  well-considered 
policy  that .  has  been  discussed  perhaps 
for  years,  and  the  hasty  impulse  of  the 
moment.  When  a  sudden  wave  of  ex- 
citement surges  over  the  country  and 
sweeps  away  all  sober  judgment,  is  the 
Chief  Executive  to  ask  himself  only 
whether  this  is  what  the  people  want  ?  Or 
is  he  to  consider  whether  it  is  what  they 
will  approve  when  the  passions  of  the 
moment  have  died  out?  Is  he  to  be  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  a  rock  stand- 
ing four-square  to  all  thie  winds  that 
blow,  defying  obloquy  and  misrepre- 
sentation, when  his  own  brain  and  con- 
science tell  him  that  the  thing  should  not 
be  done?  Had  Washington  in  1793 
simply  held  his  ear  close  to  the  ground 
he  would  have  found  the  nation  eager 


for  a  second  war  with  England.  He 
would  have  meekly  submitted  to  the  in- 
solence of  Genet;  and  the  poor  little 
fledgeling  of  a  Republic  would  have  per- 
ished in  the  train  of  France,  then  drunk- 
en and  delirious  with  the  madness  of 
revolution.  In  1861,  when  Captain 
Wilkes  forcibly  took  the  Confederate  en- 
voys, Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Trent,  had  Lincoln  merely 
held  his  ear  to  the  ground  he  would  have 
heard  the  people  of  the  North  demand- 
ing loudly  that  the  envoys  should  be  kept 
and  that  the  nation  should  face  a  war 
with  England.  It  was  hard  for  Wash- 
ington to  ignore  the  clamour  of  the 
Jacobins;  but  he  did  so  at  the  cost  of 
vile  aspersions  on  his  character,  which 
made  him  say  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  "'I  would  rather  be  in  my  grave 
than  in  the  presidency."  It  was  hard  for 
Lincoln  to  ignore  the  momentary  pas- 
sion of  the  North  and  to  comply  with 
the  peremptory  and  arrogant  demand  of 
Earl  Russell;  but  he  did  so,  and  was 
charged  with  having  humiliated  and  dis- 
honoured his  country.  Both  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  knew,  however,  that 
the  supreme  mandate  which  had  been 
given  them  was  in  the  one  case  to  build 
up,  and  in  the  other  to  preserve,  the 
State;  and  they  both  stood  firm  against 
the  people's  will  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  saved  from  its  own  madness. 
A  true  statesman  holds  his  ear  close  to 
the  ground ;  but  he  does  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  every  murmur  that 
is  audible,  but  rather  to  detect  that  deep- 
er note  which  tells  him  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  consummation  of  far-reach- 
ing plans  long  cherished  and  long  since 
decided  upon.  One  may  admit  that  the 
President  is  the  people's  servant,  but  one 
should  not  admit  that  (to  use  a  rather 
vulgar  phrase  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  he  is  the 
people's  "hired  man."  He  is,  no  doubt, 
an  officer.    He  is  not  a  lackey. 

President  McKinley 's  response  to  ev- 
ery popular  impulse  explains  the  appar- 
ent inconsistencies  of  his  political  career. 
These  inconsistencies  lay  in  his  action, 
but  not  in  his  fundamental  theory.  He 
wished  to  serve  the  people;  and  if  the 
people  chose  to  veer  from  one  view  to 
another,  then  the  people  and  not  he  was 
answerable  for  it  all.    This  was  a  consis- 
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tent  theory ;  but  the  fact  that  he  held  it 
takes  him  out  of  the  category  of  high 
statesmanship.  For  a  statesman  of  the 
first  rank  makes  up  his  mind  upon  certain 
questions  once  for  all,  and  having  done 
so,  he  remains  true  to  his  convictions. 
He  may  tack  and  seem  at  times  to  take 
another  course,  but  one  will  always  find 
him  in  the  end  still  sweeping  toward  the 
goal.  Thus,  President  Garfield  was  by 
study  and  conviction  a  Free  Trader,  and 
in  1880  he  was  for  the  time  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  Protection.  Yet  he  had  not 
changed.  He  never  once  retracted  his 
ringing  assertion,  made  years  before  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  "I  am  for 
the  kind  of  Protection  which  in  the  end 
leads  to  Free  Trade."  He  believed  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Free  Trade,  and  he 
looked  upon  Protection  as  at  the  most  a 
mere  expedient.  lUit  with  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  the  case  was  different.  He  was  a 
high  protectionist  for  many  years  be- 
cause his  constituents  and  his  party  fav- 
oured high  protection.  In  1901,  he  advo- 
cated a  limited  Free  Trade  because  the 
people  had  begun  to  veer  around  that 


way.  The  passages  already  quoted  from 
his  speech  at  Buffalo  prove  his  readiness 
to  adapt  his.  opinions  to  the  opinions  of 
the  great  majority. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  clung  to  his  advocacy  of  silver  for 
a  remarkably  long  time.  From  1890  to 
1896,  he  probably  did  a  great  deal  that 
indirectly  helped  to  strengthen  Mr.  Bry- 
an's cause.  The  main  difference  between 
the  two  men  at  this  time  was  that  Mr. 
Bryan  came  out  boldly  as  an  advocate  of 
free  silver,  while  Mr.  McKinley  used  the 
more  discreet  yet  substantially  identical 
phrase  ''bimetallism;"  just  as  in  the  Buf- 
falo speech  he  veiled  his  partial  conver- 
sion to  a  species  of  Free  Trade  by  giving 
it  the  tactful  name  of  "reciprocity."  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  even  after  Mr. 
McKinley  had  been  nominated  in  1896 
he  shrank  from  declaring  that  **honest 
money"  was  understood  by  him  to  mean 
gold  monometallism.  He  hoped  to  fight 
the  campaign  of  that  year  upon  the  sin- 
gle question  of  the  tariff;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  issue  had  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  him  that  at  last  he  gave  up 
his  "bimetallism."  and  took  the  stand 
which  President  Cleveland  had  taken 
long  before. 

These  facts  by  no  means  indicate  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  weak  or  inconsistent. 
They  simply  mean  that  his  fundamental 
position  was  one  of  compliance  with 
whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  popu- 
lar will.  He  changed  his  views  when- 
ever he  became  convincd  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  had  changed ;  for  he  re- 
garded this  as  the  duty  of  a  states- 
man. It  was  not  a  very  lofty  view,  but 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one;  and  it 
explains  his  whole  political  career.  It  is 
strange  that  he  was  so  often  and  so  ab- 
surdly misunderstood.  The  failure  to 
understand  him  was  responsible  for  a 
singular  incongruity  in  many  of  the  es- 
timates formed  by  otherwise  intelligent 
men  regarding  his  character.  The  op- 
position press,  for  instance,  used  to 
speak  of  him  at  one  time  as  "gelatin- 
ous," and  at  another  as  unfeeling  and 
implacable.  In  a  single  issue  of  an  in- 
fluential newspaper  there  once  appeared 
a  column  devoted  to  ridicule  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley for  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  advisers,  and  another  col- 
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umn  devoted  to  denunciation  of  him  as 
a  sort  of  political  ogre,  relentlessly  crush- 
ing out  the  liberties  of  an  innocent  peo- 
ple in  seas  of  blood.  Now  it  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious  that  he  could  not  very  well 
have  been  at  once  a  puppet  and  a  stern 
dictator;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  he 
was  really  neither.  He  was  not  a  weak 
man;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  a 
man  of  iron.  He  could  be  firm  enough 
in  matters  upon  which  his  mind  had 
been  made  up.  Witness  his  manly  inde- 
pendence in  retaining  an  upright  Com- 
missioner in  the  Pension  Office*  despite 
the  venal  clamouringof  innumerable '*old 
soldiers."  But  in  the  main,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  high  policy,  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  he  must  shape  his  action  in 
accordance  with  his  party's  needs  and 
wishes ;  and  this,  in  fact,  he  did.  For  the 
rest,  his  statesmanship  was  often  far 
from  brilliant.  A  more  sagacious  Presi- 
dent, for  instance,  would  not  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  say  that  it  was  "our 
plain  duty"  to  give  to  Puerto  Rico  unre- 
stricted privileges  of  trade  with  the 
United  States;  or  else,  having  said  so, 
he  should  have  made  his  Congress  say 
so  too.  A  stronger  party  leader  would 
not  have  negotiated  an  important  treatyf 
only  to  see  it  almost  contemptuously  re- 
jected by  a  Senate  of  which  his  own  par- 
ty had  entire  control. 

Such,  then,  was  President  McKinley 
as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  His  place 
in  history  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
greater  men,  because  it  was  his  fortune 
to  hold  office  at  a  time  when  the  events 


*Mr.  H.  C  Evans. 

fThe  so-called  Hay-Paunccfote  Treaty. 


occurred  which  made  his  presidency 
epoch-making.  For  the  war  with  Spain 
Mr.  McKinley  deserves  neither  praise 
nor  blame.  The  conflict  had  been  inevit- 
able ever  since  the  Cubans  rose  in  1868 
against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  since 
Spanish  soldiers  shot  down  the  crew  of 
the  Virginins  at  Santiago?  From  that  mo- 
ment, Spain  and  the  United  States  were 
like  two  railway  engines  heading  toward 
each  other  upon  a  single  track.  A  colli- 
sion between  them  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  moment  of  the  crash  was  one  to  be 
determined  by  pure  chance.  But  be- 
cause that  moment  came  when  President 
McKinley  was  in  power,  and  because  the 
consequences  of  it  were  so  far-reaching 
as  to  transform  the  whole  genius  of  our 
government,  the  years  of  his  administra- 
tion must  always  be  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

He  died  at  an  hour  that  was  friendly 
to  his  fame.  A  foreign  war  had  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms. 
The  Republic  of  the  West  had  at  last 
assumed  its  place  among  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Political  bitterness 
had  spent  itself  in  the  electoral  contest 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  had  suc- 
ceeded a  lull  which  brought  with  it  good 
will  and  tolerance.  Extraordinary  ma- 
terial prosperity  had  enriched  the  nation, 
so  that  men  might  at  some  future  day 
look  back  upon  those  years  as  to  a  Gold- 
en Age.  And  finally,  the  tragic  ending 
of  a  useful,  honourable  life  stirred  all 
the  chords  of  human  sympathy,  and 
seemed  to  cast  upon  that  life  itself  the 
pathos  and  the  splendour  of  a  consecra- 
tion. 


PAUL    LAURENCE   DUNBAR 


As  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  we 
reprint  the  introduction  written  by  Mr.  W.  D,  Howells  for  '  *  Lyrics  of  Lowly 
Life^*^  Mr,  Dunbar'^s  first  book. 


ITHINK  I  should 
scarcely  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  special  ap- 
Jpeal  in  behalf  of  this 
I  book,  if  it  had  not  spe- 
I  daily  appealed  to  me  for 

treasons  apart  from  the 

author's  race,  origin  and  condition.  The 
world  IS  too  old  now,  and  I  find  myself 
too  much  of  its  mood,  to  care  for  the 
work  of  a  poet  because  he  is  black,  be- 
cause his  father  and  mother  were  slaves, 
because  he  was,  before  and  after  he  began 
to  write  poems,  an  elevator-boy.  These 
facts  would  certainly  attract  to  him  as 
a  man,  if  I  knew  him  to  have  a  literary 
ambition,  but  when  it  came  to  his  literary 
art,  I  must  judge  it  irrespective  of  these 
facts,  and  enjoy  or  endure  it  for  what  it 
was  in  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  my  ex- 
perience with  the  poetry  of  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  when  I  found  it  in  another  form, 
and  in  justice  to  him  I  cannot  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise  with  his  readers 
here.  Still,  it  will  legitimately  interest 
those  who  like  to  know  the  causes,  or, 
if  these  may  not  be  known,  the  sources, 
of  things,  to  learn  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  first  poet  of  his  race  in  our 
language  were  negroes  without  admix- 
ture of  white  blood.  The  father  escaped 
from  slavery  in  Kentucky  to  freedom  in 
Canada,  while  there  was  still  no  hope  of 
freedom  otherwise;  but  the  mother  was 
freed  by  the  events  of  the  civil  war,  and 
came  North  to  Ohio,  where  their  son  was 
bom  at  Dayton,  and  grew  up  with  such 
chances  and  mischances  for  mental  train- 
ing as  everywhere  befall  the  children  of 
the  poor.  He  has  told  me  that  his  father 
picked  up  the  trade  of  a  plasterer,  and 
when  he  had  taught  himself  to  read,  loved 
chiefly  to  read  history.  The  boy's  mother 
shared  his  passion  for  literature,  with  a 
special  love  of  poetry,  and  after  the  father 
died  she  struggled  on  in  more  than  the 
poverty  she  had  shared  with  him.    She 


could  value  the  faculty  which  her  son 
showed  first  in  prose  sketches  and  at- 
tempts at  fiction,  and  she  was  proud  of 
the  praise  and  kindness  they  won  him 
among  the  people  of  the  town,  where  he 
has  never  been  without  the  warmest  and 
kindest  friends. 

In  fact,  from  every  part  of  Ohio,  and 
from  several  cities  of  the  adjoining 
States,  there  came  letters  in  cordial  ap- 
preciation of  the  critical  recognition 
which  it  was  my  pleasure  no  less  than 
my  duty  to  offer  Paul  Dunbar's  work  in 
another  place.  It  seemed  to  me  a  happy 
omen  for  him  that  so  many  people  who 
had  known  him,  or  known  of  him,  were 
glad  of  a  stranger's  good  word;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  that  at  home  he  was 
esteemed  for  the  things  he  had  done 
rather  than  because  as  the  son  of  negro 
slaves  he  had  done  them.  If  a  prophet 
is  often  without  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try, it  surely  is  nothing  against  him  when 
he  has  it.  In  this  case  it  deprived  me  of 
the  glory  of  a  discoverer;  but  that  is 
sometimes  a  barren  joy,  and  I  am  always 
willing  to  forego  it. 

What  struck  me  in  reading  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's poetry  was  what  had  already  struck 
his  friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois.  They  had  felt,  as  I 
felt,  that  however  gifted  his  race  had 
proven  itself  in  music,  in  oratory,  in 
several  of  the  other  arts,  here  was  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  negro  who 
had  evinced  innate  distinction  in  litera- 
ture. In  my  criticism  of  his  book  I  had 
alleged  Dumas  in  France,  and  I  had  for- 
getfully failed  to  allege  the  far  greater 
Pushkin  in  Russia;  but  these  were  both 
mulattoes,  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  derive  their  qualities  from  white 
blood  vastly  more  artistic  than  ours,  and 
who  were  the  creatures  of  an  environ- 
ment more  favourable  to  their  literary  de- 
velopment. So  far  as  I  could  remember, 
Paul  Dunbar  was  the  only  man  of  pure 
African  blood  and  of  American  civilisa- 
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tion  to  feel  the  negro  life  aesthetically 
and  express  it  lyriailly.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  had  come  to  its  most  modem 
consciousness  in  him,  and  that  his 
brilliant  and  unique  achievement  was  to 
have  studied  the  American  negro  ob- 
jectively, and  to  have  represented  him 
as  he  found  him  to  be,  with  hu- 
mour, with  sympathy,  and  yet  with 
what  the  reader  must  instinctively  feel 
to  be  entire  truthfulness.  I  said  that  a. 
race  which  had  come  to  this  effect  in  any 
member  of  it,  had  attained  civilisation 
in  him,  and  I  permitted  myself  the  imag- 
inative prophecy  that  the  hostilities  and 
the  prejudices  which  had  so  long  con- 
strained his  race  were  destined  to  vanish 
in  the  arts ;  that  these  were  to  be  the  final 
proof  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men.  I  thought  his  merits 
positive  and  not  comparative ;  and  I  held 
that  if  his  black  poems  had  been  written 
by  a  white  man,  I  should  not  have  found 
them  less  admirable.  I  accepted  them  as 
an  evidence  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
human  race,  which  does  not  think  or  feel 
black  in  one  and  white  in  another,  but 
humanly  in  all. 

Yet  it  appeared  to  me  then,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  now,  that  there  is  a  precious 
difference  of  temperament  between  the 
races  which  it  would  be  a  gjeat  pity  ever 
to  lose,  and  that  this  is  best  preserved 
and  most  charmingly  suggested  by  Mr. 
Dunbar  in  those  pieces  of  his  where  he 
studies  the  moods  and  traits  of  his  race 
in  its  own  accent  of  our  English.  We  call 
such  pieces  dialect  pieces  for  want  of 
some  closer  phrase,  but  they  are  really 
not  dialect  so  much  as  delightful  personal 
attempts  and  failures  for  the  written  and 
spoken  language.  In  nothing  is  his  es- 
sentially refined  and  delicate  art  so  well 
shown  as  in  these  pieces,  which,  as  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  describe  the  range  between 
appetite  and  emotion,  with  certain  lifts 


far  beyond  and  above  it,  which  is  the 
range  of  the  race.  He  reveals  in  these 
a  finely  ironical  perception  of  the  negro's 
limitations,  with  a  tenderness  for  them 
which  I  think  so  very  rare  as  to  be  almost 
quite  new.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  this  humorous  quality  which  Mr. 
Dunbar  had  added  to  our  literature,  and 
it  would  be  this  which  would  most  dis- 
tinguish him,  now  and  hereafter.  It  is 
something  that  one  feels  in  nearly  all  the 
dialect  pieces;  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
present  collection  he  has  kept  all  of  these 
in  his  earlier  volume,  and  added  others 
to  them.  But  the  contents  of  this  book 
are  wholly  of  his  own  choosing,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  much  or  little  he  may  have 
preferred  tKe  poems  in  literary  English. 
Some  of  these  I  thought  very  good,  and 
even  more  than  very  good,  but  not  dis- 
tinctively his  contribution  to  the  body  of 
American  poetry.  What  I  mean  is  that 
several  people  might  have  written  them ; 
but  I  do  not  know  any  one  else  at  present 
who  could  quite  have  written  the  dialect 
pieces.  These  are  divinations  and  reports 
of  what  passes  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  a  lowly  people  whose  poetry  had 
hitherto  been  inarticulately  expressed  in 
music,  but  now  finds,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  tongue,  literary  interpretation  of 
a  very  artistic  ccnnpleteness. 

I  say  the  event  is  interesting,  but  how 
important  it  shall  be  can  be  determined 
only  by  Mr.  Dunbar's  future  perform- 
ance. I  cannot  undertake  to  prophesy 
concerning  this ;  but  if  he  should  do  noth- 
ing more  than  he  has  done,  I  should  feel 
that  he  had  made  the  strongest  claim  for 
the  negro  in  English  literature  that  the 
negro  has  yet  made.  He  has  at  least  pro- 
duced something  that,  however  we  may 
critically  disagree  about  it,  we  cannot 
well  refuse  to  enjoy;  in  more  than  one 
piece  he  has  produced  a  work  of  art. 
W.  D.  Hawells. 


CROSS  SECTIONS  OF  LIFE 
WHEN    ALL    IS    DONE 

When  all  is  done,  and  my  last  word  is  said, 
And  ye  who  loved  me  murmur,  "He  is  dead," 
Let  no  one  weep,  for  fear  that  I  should  know, 
And  sorrow  too  that  ye  should  sorrow  so. 

When  all  is  done  and  in  the  oozing  clay. 
Ye  lay  this  cast-ofF  hull  of  mine  away, 
Pray  not  for  me,  for,  after  long  despair, 
The  quiet  of  the  grave  will  be  a  prayer. 

For  I  have  suffered  loss  and  grievous  pain, 
The  hurts  of  hatred  and  the  world's  disdain, 
And  wounds  so  deep  that  love,  well-tried  and  pure. 
Had  not  the  pow'r  to  ease  them  or  to  cure. 

When  all  is  done,  say  not  my  day  is  o'er. 
And  that  thro'  night  I  seek  a  dimmer  shore : 
Say  rather  that  my  morn  has  just  beg^n, — 
I  greet  the  dawn  and  not  a  setting  sun. 
When  all  is  done. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
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CROSS     SECTIONS     OF     LIFE     AND 
SOME  RECENT    BOOKS 


IT  was  a  French  realist 
Iwho  gave  us  the  formula 
jfor  fiction  which  begins 
llike  a  household  recipe, 
j'Trenez  une  tranche  de 
jla   vie."     But  the  truth 

lembodied  in    these    half 

dozen  words  is  more  comprehensive  than 
realism ;  it  applies  equally  to  the  roman- 
ticist, the  symbolist,  the  novelist  with  the 
very  latest  creed,  the  novelist  with  no 
creed  at  all.  One  and  all,  they  can  do 
nothing  better,  nothing  bigger  than  to 
take  one.  broad,  impartial  cross-section 
of  life,  cutting  boldly  through  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  fat  and  the  lean  togeth- 
er. The  trouble  with  our  fiction  today  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  writers,  far  from 
giving  us  more  than  just  a  cross-section 
of  life,  give  us  vastly  less, — ^broken,  de- 
tached fragments,  from  which  you  can 
no  more  reconstruct  a  complete  picture, 
than  you  can  guess  at  the  size  and  shape 


of  a  soda  biscuit  from  its  crumbs.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  authors  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  ask  themselves  seriously 
just  what  is  meant  by  that  trite  and 
glibly  uttered  formula,  "Take  a  cross- 
section  of  life." 

A  cross-section  of  life, — ^not  a  mere 
surface  inspection  if  you  please,  but  a 
deep,  trenchant  cut,  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart,  and  lays  open  the  inward  myster- 
ies for  microscopic  analysis.  You  can 
never  tell  the  whole  of  a  human  story; 
that  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the  formula. 
The  life  story  of  a  man  or  a  woman  be- 
gins too  far  back,  for  any  man  or  woman 
to  follow  it  to  its  ultimate  source. 
It  goes  back,  through  parents  and 
grandparents,  through  all  the  countless 
generations  from  which  they  draw  their 
inherited  virtues  and  passions,  as  a  tree 
draws  its  life  through  all  the  countless 
subdivisions  of  its  remotest  roots.  And 
the  life  story  of  a  man  or  woman  does 
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not  stop  with  betrothal  or  marriage  or 
death.  It  goes  on,  through  the  children 
they  have  begotten,  the  good  or  bad 
deeds  they  have  done,  the  influences  they 
have  diffused  around  them,  just  as  the 
life  of  a  tree  ascends  beyond  the  trunk 
through  the  main  limbs,  into  the  netlike 
ramification  of  branch  and  twig  and 
leaf.  You  cannot  take  the  whole  tree, 
root  and  branch  and  leaf,  and  pass  it  in 
review  under  your  magnifying  lens ;  but 
you  can  choose  a  point  somewhere  mid- 
way up  the  trunk,  and  cut  a  thin,  com- 
prehensive slice  that  will  tell  you  a  hun- 
dred things  about  the  life  history  of  that 
tree,  its  age,  its  quality,  the  soundness  of 
its  heart.  The  big  novels  of  all  times 
and  countries  are  symbolised  by  such  a 
cross-section  of  a  tree-trunk;  they  are 
all  of  them  stories  that  begin  in  the  mid- 
dle, holding  our  interest  not  only  by  the 
problem  they  offer  of  the  present  hour, 
but  also  by  the  dimly  seen  vista  of  a  mys- 
terious yesterday,  the  prophetic  sugges- 
tion of  an  unknown  tomorrow. 

There  is  another  point  worth  noting 
about  this  formula:  A  cross-section,  it 
says,  not  of  one  life  or  of  two,  but  of  life 
in  general, — the  life  of  a  neighbourhood, 
a  city,  the  world  at  laree.  In  real  life, — 
the  one  unfailing,  ultimate  test  for  meas- 
uring the  quality  of  fiction, — there  is  no 
one  interest  so  absorbing  as  to  shut  out 
all  other  interests.  No  one  can  be  all  law- 
yer or  all  clergyman  or  all  financier,  any 
more  than  one  can  be  all  lover,  or  hus- 
band, or  father.  A  case  on  appeal  must 
be  argued,  though  the  one  girl  in  the 
world  has  just  refused  you;  the  Sunday 
sermon  must  be  written,  though  wife  and 
child  lie  seriously  ill  at  home.  Typhoid 
or  pneumonia  may  strike  you  down,  re- 
gardless of  the  impending  crisis  in  Wall 
Street.  There  are  no  joys  or  sorrows, 
hopes  or  fears  so  engrossing  as  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon  by  calls  from  the  outside 
world, — the  summons  of  the  dinner  bell, 
the  insistent  tinkle  of  the  telephone,  the 
shrill  note  of  the  postman's  whistle.  It 
is  just  this  sort  of  interruption,  this  in- 
trusion of  alien  interests,  this  voice  of 
the  outside  world,  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  complete  picture  of 
life  and  the  mere  fragmentary  sketch  in 
fiction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  novel- 
ist, who  wishes  to  be  true  to  life,  to  make 


this  voice  of  the  world  the  dominant  note 
in  his  book.  He  does  not  need  to  make 
his  pages  discordant  with  the  vociferous 
clamour  of  the  street,  the  ubiquitous 
rush  and  turmoil  of  trade  and  finance, 
the  ceaseless  strife  of  human  ambition 
and  greed.  He  may  picture,  if  he  pleases, 
the  sensuous  seclusion  of  a  woman's 
boudoir,  or  the  pastoral  beauty  of  some 
remote  and  fragrant  hillside,  full  of  sun- 
shine and  songbirds  and  the  joy  of  life. 
But  if  he  would  build  a  firmer  structure 
than  the  sugared  prettiness  of  the  con- 
fectioner's art,  he  must  make  the  reader 
feel  that  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  out- 
side world  is  not  forgotten.  He  must 
make  us  feel  that,  even  in  their  tempor- 
ary seclusion,  the  characters  of  his  story 
have  not  thrown  off  the  fetters  that 
bind  them  to  the  period,  the  community, 
the  thoughts  and  ideals  to  which  they 
were  bom.  It  is  only  a  novelist  that  can 
consistently  do  this,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  given  us  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  cross-section  of  life. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the 
chief  defect  in  American  fiction  today  is 
a  tendency  towards  the  one-sided,  in- 
complete picture,  the  Cross-Section  of 
lives  rather  than  of  Life.  And  in  this  re- 
spect the  average  British  novelist  is  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  his  American  confrere. 
In  England  you  find  no  such  sharp  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  social  novel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  business  novel  on 
the  other.  It  would  puzzle  you  to  sort 
out  the  novels  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
Charles  Reade  or  Anthony  Trollope,  that 
are  exclusively  business  novels  or  exclu- 
sively social.  In  the  best  English  fic- 
tion, the  drawing-room  and  the  count- 
ing-house touch  elbows,  just  as  they  con- 
stantly do  in  real  life. 

In  the  best  fiction,  the  author  makes 
you  feel  how  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
a  man's  home  life  follow  him  to  his  of- 
fice in  the  morning,  and  spectre-like 
come  between  him  and  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  day ;  and  how  at  night,  when 
his  desk  lid  is  closed,  the  memory  of  a 
sudden  fall  in  stocks,  the  knowledge  of  a 
note  that  must  be  met  tomorrow,  follow 
him  to  his  fireside  and  shed  a  gloom  over 
the  dinner  hour.  The  big  novelist  is  not 
he  who  can  set  forth  some  one  phase  of 
life,  the  cotton  market,  let  us  say,  or  the 
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coal  strike  or  the  insurance  scandals, 
with  an  epic  boldness,  a  flamboyant  au- 
dacity of  phrase  and  imagery  that  make 
you  forget  for  the  time  being  that  there 
is  any  other  interest  in  the  world  than 
just  cotton,  or  coal,  or  life  insurance. 
The  really  big  writer  is  the  one  who 
knows  and  uses  the  power  of  contrast; 
who  realises  how  all  the  various  phases 
of  life  blend  and  overlap;  and  makes 
you  keenly  interested  in  the  destinies  of 
his  cotton  brokers,  his  coal  miners,  or  his 
insurance  agents,  because  he  has  first  of 
all  won  your  interest  in  them  as  human 
beings,  quite  apart  from  coal  or  cotton 
or  insurance  policies.  This  art  of  keep- 
ing the  just  proportion  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  world  at  large;  of  show- 
ing just  how  he  fits  into  the  broad  cross- 
section  of  contemporary  life,  is  better  un- 
derstood in  England  than  in  this  coun- 
try. And  that  is  why  many  a  mediocre 
English  novel  gives  you  an  impression  of 
thoroughness  and  amplitude  and  reality 
which  some  of  our  strongest  writers 
might  well  envy. 

There  are  few  writers  now  living  in 
England  who  understand  better  what  is 
meant  by  the  injunction, 
"Take  a  cross-section  of 
The  Idlers  life,"   than   Moriey   Ro- 

berts. In  his  new  vol- 
ume, The  Idlers,  which 
might  well  have  had  for  a  sub-title  "The 
Wild  Oats  of  Jack  Bexley,"  he  has  given 
us  a  bold,  forceful,  kalaidoscopic  picture 
of  London  society,  high  and  low.  We 
bring  away  from  it  an  impression  of  busy, 
crowded,  jostling  life,  with  much  that 
is  unscrupulous  and  unsavory.  And'  we 
retain  also  the  memory  of  a  few  char- 
acters, bluff,  honest  men  and  brave,  true 
women, 'that  go  far  to  offset  what  is 
sordid  and  unclean  in  the  story.  Jack 
Bexley  is  a  stalwart,  manly,  handsome 
young  Englishman,  whom  fate  in  the 
shape  of  over-fond  parents,  has  done  its 
utmost  to  ruin.  Sprung  from  a  race  of 
good  fighters,  he  has  but  one  ambition 
in  life,  and  that  is  the  army.  But  the 
family  won't  hear  of  it ;  and  as  he  has  no 
serious  occupation  in  life,  he  drifts  into 
a  fast  set  of  fashionable  idlers,  and  falls 
into  the  toils  of  an  unscrupulous  woman. 
Renee  Buckingham  really  loves  Jack,  or 
believes  she  does,  for  a  number  of  weeks. 


At  least,  she  runs  some  extraordinaiy 
risks  for  his  sake,  considering  that  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  prosaic  biscuit  merchant, 
who  is  just  on  the  verge  of  being  knight- 
ed, and  a  scandal  may  be  the  undoing  of 
them  both.  Luckily  for  Jack,  there  is 
another  lover  whom  Renee  believes  to  be 
safely  buried  alive  in  Southern  Nigeria. 
But  instead  of  staying  buried,  he  comes 
home  at  an  inconvenient  time,  and  being 
a  violent  sort  of  person,  with  a  fever- 
haunted  brain,  he  puts  both  himself  and 
Renee  speedily  out  of  existence.  The 
book  would  be  melodrama,  if  not  for  the 
atmosphere  of  reality  it  exhales,  and  the 
fine  sanity  of  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

A  good  example  of    the    thoroughly 
artistic  way  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
outside    world    may    be 
All  That  made  to  break  in  upon 

Was  the  most  secluded  lives. 

Possible  and  compel  attention  is 

afforded  by  All  That 
Was  Possible,  the  new  volume  by  How- 
ard Overing  Sturgis,  author  of  Bel- 
chamber,  It  is  a  strong  story,  an  artis- 
tic story,  and  in  its  denouement  a  cynic- 
ally logical  story.  One's  only  grievance 
against  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  letters.  These  letters 
are  written  by  Mrs.  Sybil  Crofts, — 
"Mrs."  only  for  the  sake  to  euphemism, 
— ^to  a  confidential  friend,  after  the  Earl 
of  Medmenham's  marriage  has  termin- 
ated an  intimacy  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. The  Earl  of  Medmenham  was  Sy- 
bil Croft's  first  serious  indiscretion;  and 
when  he  took  her  from  the  stage  and 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  her  ex- 
penses, she  justified  herself  by  the  belief 
that  she  really  loved  him.  But  when  the 
Earl  married,  she  realised  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  broken-hearted,  philoso- 
phically accepted  the  modest  settlement 
he  offered  her,  and  betook  herself  to  a  re- 
mote corner  of  Wales,  determined  that 
he  should  never  have  a  successor.  Here 
for  a  time  she  finds  peace,  if  not  happi- 
ness, even  though  the  village  folk  eye 
her  with  disfavor.  She  has  never  tried 
to  make  a  secret  of  her  former  life,  and 
the  voice  of  the  outside  world  has  not 
merely  followed  her  to  her  retreat,  it  has 
even  anticipated  her  arrival.  But  her 
peace  is  of  short  duration;  another  man 
comes  into  her  life,  an  austere,  stem. 
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rather  narrow-minded  man,  who  at  first 
looks  upon  her  with  grave  disapproval. 
But  even  he  is  gradually  won  over  by  the 
subtle  charm  of  her  personality, — for  she 
is  obviously  both  by  nature  and  culture 
far  too  fine  for  the  lot  that  has  befallen 
her;  the  novelist  succeeds  admirably  in 
making  you  realize  that.  Before  she  re- 
alises how  rapidly  they  have  drifted  from 
hostility  into  love,  the  mischief  is  done. 
She  finds  herself  a  prey  to  a  great  temp- 
tation, a  torturing  doubt,  whether  she  is 
doing  right  in  allowing  this  austere,  up- 
right man  to  care  for  her  and  make  her 
care  for  him, — whether,  in  short,  she  has 
the  right  to  let  any  good  man  reinstate 
her  and  give  her  the  protection  of  an 
honorable  name.  She  might  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  debating  the  ques- 
tion, since  in  the  end  she  learns  that  such 
a  possibility  as  marriage  had  never  even 
occurred  to  the  austere,  honourable  gen- 
tleman. The  problem  he  had  faced  and 
struggled  with  was  not  whether  he 
might  raise  her  to  his  level,  but  whether 
he  should  sink  to  hers.  The  subtle  under- 
standing of  mood  and  temperament 
stamps  this  book  as  a  finer  piece  of  art 
than  many  a  more  pretentious  volume. 

One  of  the  most  cordial  of  many  fav- 
ourable notices  of    Neith    Boyce's    first 

novel.  The  Forerunner, 
The  closed   by   saying,    with 

Eternal  considerable         justice, 

Spring  that  the  story   held    the 

reader's  attention  so 
closely  that  he  scarcely  realised,  even 
when  he  turned  the  final  page,  that  there 
was  practically  no  plot  at  all.  That  is 
precisely  the  result  which  may  often  be 
expected  from  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  method  of  the  Tranche  de  la  Vie. 
One  cannot  always  find  a  neat,  cut-and- 
dried  plot  at  whatever  point  one  chooses 
to  make  the  transverse  cut  across  life. 
But  one  does  find,  instead  of  plot,  an 
abundance  of  unfinished  ends  of  plots, 
an  abundance  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  joy  and  sorrow  of  living, — ^and  that 
is  better  material  for  a  novel  than  the 
neatest  of  machine-made  situations. 
However  that  may  be,  Neith  Boyce's 
new  story,  The  Eternal  Spring,  forms  a 
curious  and  not  altogether  satisfactory 
antithesis  to  The  Forerunner,  insomuch 
as  its  plot  is  a  much  more  conspicuous 


feature  than  its  human  nature.  In  oth- 
er words,  it  is  not  so  fine  a  piece  of  art  as" 
the  author's  earlier  novel,  not  so  fine 
even  as  her  short  stories.  And  this  seems 
somewhat  of  a  pity,  since  while  there 
are  so  many  writers  who  understand  the 
mechanism  of  a  clever  plot,  there  are  so 
few  who  have  the  subtle  understanding 
of  human  nature  that  Neith  Boyce  re- 
vealed in  The  Forerunner.  Not  that 
The  Eternal  Spring  is  devoid  of  subtle- 
ty; indeed,  some  of  the  characters  are 
sketched  in  with  a  rare  deftness,  a  delici- 
ous irony,  of  the  carefully  veiled,  Henry 
James  type.  But  from  first  to  last,  one 
feels  that  the  plot's  the  thing.  And  one 
also  feels  that  while  not  a  bad  plot,  both 
the  theme  and  the  setting  couldhave  been 
handled  more  effectively  by  a  veteran 
romance  spinner  such  as  Marion  Craw- 
ford, who  would  have  had  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  his  Italy  thorough- 
ly. Just  why  the  author  of  The 
Eternal  Spring  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  her  cross-section  of  life  in  the  city 
of  Florence  is  not  sufficiently  obvious. 
When  a  novelist  whose  important  char- 
acters are  practically  all  Americans, 
takes  a  foreign  country  for  his  stage 
setting,  he  ought  to  have  some  more 
important  motive  than  merely  a  desire 
for  picturesque  effect.  The  essential  ac- 
tion of  The  Eternal  Spring  might  hap- 
pen anywhere.  A  man  who  for  five  years 
had  slaved  and  struggled  to  amass  a  mod- 
est capital  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  life  to  agreeable  use- 
lessness,  begins  his  new  epoch  by  seeking 
out  the  woman  he  has  long  secretly  lov- 
ed, who  is  now  a  widow  and  free  to  mar- 
ry him.  But  when  he  reaches  her,  he 
finds  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  love  to 
win  her, — the  lady  is  willing  enough,  but 
she  quite  justly  objects  to  a  luke-warm 
wooing.  Yet  a  tepid  proposal  is  better 
than  none  at  lall,  and  one  fells  that  he 
would  ultimately  have  succeeded,  if  he 
had  not  suddenly  fallen  in  love,  seething, 
fiery  love  this  time,  with  a  cousin  of  the 
lady's  deceased  husband.  All  this  first 
part  of  the  book  is  pleasantly  subtle  and 
analytic;  but  here  begins  the  Crawford- 
like plot,  with  its  mild  savour  of  melo- 
drama. The  cousin  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band lives  in  constant  fear  of  becoming 
insane.    Her  father,  years  ago,  killed  a 
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young  Italian  and  himself  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage,  and  the  story  was  careful- 
ly circulated  by  the  wife  that  his  jeal- 
ousy was  a  delusion  of  his  disorder- 
ed brain,  the  chief  feature  of  his  insani- 
ty. The  girl  will  not  marry,  because  she 
believes  this  story,  and  is  sure  that  the 
blight  upon  her  father's  brain  will  de- 
scend to  her. 

All  that  the  hero  needs  to  do  is  to 
prove  that  the  father's  jealousy  was  well 
founded,  that  he  never  had  a  symptom 
of  insanity,  and  that  the  guilty  wife  had 
deliberately  and  consistently  lied  through 
all  the  intervening  years ;  and  all  this  he 
does  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  be- 
trothed, and  let  us  hope,  of  the  average 
reader.  It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  ask 
why  all  this  necessarily  took  place  in 
Italy,  especially  as  the  Florentine  atmos- 
phere is  admirably  well  caught,  in  a 
superficial  way, — ^well  enough  to  give  a 
qualm  of  nostalgia  to  those  who  dierish 
pleasant  memories  of  Florence.  Yet  at 
most  it  is  only  a  surface  impression ;  and 
one  can  think  of  a  dozen  advantages  of 
placing  such  a  plot  in  a  setting  where  the 
author  is  more  familiar  with  the  customs, 
both  social  and  legal.  By  the  way,  one 
wonders  whether  the  responsibility  for 
such  abnormal  Italian  as  Tanto  grcusia 
rests  with  the  author  or  the  compositor. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Edith  Rick- 
ert's  new  book  Folly,  lays  the  scene  in 
Spain;  but  the  author  is 
justified  by  structural 
Folly  necessity.       The     plort 

hinges  upon  the  critical 
illness  of  one  of  the  char- 
acters, and  only  in  a  warm  southern  clim- 
ate can  he  hope  to  drag  out  a  painful 
existence  a  few  months  longer.  The  book 
is  a  study  of  a  woman's  temperament, — 
the  sort  of  temperament  that  enables  a 
woman  to  accept  a  loveless  marriage 
without  revolt,  and  almost  without  real- 
izing that  it  is  loveless;  until  suddenly, 
one  day,  she  discovers  that  she  loves 
someone  else,  a  frail,  undersized  man, 
with  a  diseased  body  and  a  poet's  soul. 
Folly  is  a  nickname  for  Florence, — ^with 
more  method  in  it  than  in  most  nick- 
names,— ^and  she  is  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Christie,  a  strong,  sane,  patient  man, 
whose  generous  tolerance  and  warm- 
heartedness deserve  a  more  assured  hap- 


piness than  seems  likely  to  be  his  lot, 
even  after  what  the  author  meant  us  to 
r^ard  as  a  happy  termination.  Folly  is 
one  of  those  uncomfortable,  introspective 
women  forever  feeling  the  pulse  of  their 
emotions,  and  asking  with  evident  self- 
approval,  "am  I  not  a  different  woman 
from  what  I  was  a  week  ago?"  Yet  she 
evidently  was  sane  enough  to  realise  her 
good  fortune  in  her  husband,  her  home 
and  her  infant  child;  and  if  the  latter 
had  lived,  she  might  never  have  openly 
defied  conventions.  But  when  the  child 
dies,  severing  her  strongesthometie;and 
when  she  learns  that  her  poet,  Haldane 
Gore  is  mortally  ill,  with  his  brief  rem- 
nant of  life  measured  in  months  rather 
than  days,  she  risks  the  world's  censure 
and  follows  him  to  Spain,  determined 
that  whatever  joy  her  surrender  may 
bring  him,  he  shall  have  it.  But  Hal- 
dane Gore  is  by  this  time  too  ill  to  be 
grateful  for  her  sacrifice,  too  far  detach- 
ed from  life  to  think  of  earthly  passion. 
The  utmost  return  he  can  make  her  is  to 
hide  how  her  mere  physical  presence 
adds  to  his  burden  by  emphasising  his 
sense  of  all  that  has  slipped  from  him. 
And  in  the  end  he  does  the  most  sur- 
prising, unconventional  thing  imag^- 
able ;  he  sends  for  the  deserted  husband, 
and  bluntly,  crudely  makes  him  under- 
stand how  little  cause  he  really  has  for 
jealousy.  And  having  done  his  utmost 
to  rectify  the  wrong  he  has  done,  Hal- 
dane Gore  quietly  slips  out  of  sight  to 
die  alone,  where  unwelcome  pity  will 
not  reach  him.  The  book  is  meant  to  be- 
long to  that  class  of  novels  which  study 
the  problem  of  a  wronged  husband's  for- 
giveness. But  as  there  was  here  techni- 
cally no  wrong  to  forgive,  the  author 
rather  begs  the  question.  Yet  the  book 
is  interesting  as  being  the  product  of  a 
vigorous  but*  undisciplined  talent.  A 
writer  of  maturer  judgment  would  sure- 
ly have  been  satisfied  to  let  us  take  the 
genius  of  her  poet,  on  faith,  and  not 
have  hopelessly  handicapped  him  by  at- 
tempting to  give  us  specimens  of  his 
verse.  One  feels  convinced  that  the  read- 
ing of  a  single  poem  would  have  won 
her  heroine  back  to  a  sane  state  of  mind 
and  resulted  in  her  remaining  dutifully 
at  home. 

Fr&deric  Taber  Cooper. 
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The  History  of  American  Painting.* 

With  each  volume  issued  it  becomes 
increasingly  obvious  that  aesthetic  criti- 
cism as  it  is  understood  and  practised 
amongst  us  is  not  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  chagrin 
in  the  fact  that  the  valiant  lessons  taught 
by  Dr.  Bode,  Professor  Muther,  Pro- 
fessor Yrjo  Him,  of  Helsingfors,  Dr. 
Ernst  Grosse,  of  Freiburg,  and  a  score 
of  similar  men  throughout  Europe  have 
found  such  feeble  acceptance  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  Even  the  more  lucid  and 
persuasive  exposition  of  Camille  Mau- 
clair,  the  leader  of  the  young  French 
school,  has  utterly  failed  to  influence  our 
conception  of  the  development  and 
function  of  art  forms.  Books  on  native 
painting  and  sculpture  succeed  each 
other  with  imposing  frequency,  each 
more  expensive  and  pretentious  than  the 
last,  yet  each  written  in  the  same  pedes- 
trian and  unillumined  vein.  Thus  far 
there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  get 
beneath  the  surface,  to  go  beyond  mere 
names,  dates  and  periods.  The  intimate 
relation  between  aesthetics  and  ethnology 
or  sociology  has  been  serenely  ignor^. 
A  faithful  reliance  upon  chronology  has 
been  deemed  all-sufficient.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  long  this  condition  of  affairs 
may  persist,  but  as  yet  there  are  scant 
signs  of  an  awakening. 

In  essence  the  history  of  art  should 
not  signify  a  monotonous  procession  of 
external  facts,  but  a  vivifying  record  of 
pictorial  ideas.  The  real  physiognomy 
of  a  given  epoch  can  only  be  studied 
through  tracing  the  evolution  of  those 
aims  which  have  coloured  and  dominated 
that  period,  and  not  through  rehearsing 
the  months  and  years  which  are  its  arbi- 
trary boundaries.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  movement  of  art  is  not  a  single 
successive  movement;  it  is  a  series  of 
parallel  progressions.  Distinct  and 
sharply  dissimilar  tendencies  spring  up 

♦The  History  of  American  Painting.  By 
Samuel  I  sham.  Macmilian  Company,  New 
York. 


side  by  side  during  the  same  generation, 
in  addition  tO  which  there  are  always 
reactions  and  reversions  that  brusquely 
disarrange  the  chronological  order.  The 
only  significant  relation  to  establish  is 
that  based  upon  a  similarity  or  a  positive 
identity  of  ideas.  Less  fallacious  than  the 
older  method,  though  almost  equally  mis- 
leading, is  the  division  according  to 
subject,  the  division  into  landscape,  fig- 
ure, or  genre  categories.  The  vital  point 
is  not  that  a  certain  worthy  individual 
paints  a  copper  pot  and  a  shining  string 
of  fish,  but  why  and  how  he  does  so.  It 
is  clearly  possible  to  transcribe  still  life 
with  an  altogether  personal  and  delicate 
ideality.  The  flowers  of  Fantin-Latour 
are  infinitely  more  intimate  and  spiritual 
than  the  portraits  of  Bonnat,  and  there  is 
often  not  the  slenderest  reason  for  group- 
ing together  two  strips  of  water  or  two 
stretches  of  field  and  wood.  Thus 
through-out  the  shifting,  colourful  pag- 
eant of  art,  it  is  not  theme,  but  interpre- 
tation, which  is  the  cardinal  factor,  and  it 
is  only' through  a  sensitive  sympathy  with 
those  concepts  that  underlie  vision  and 
treatment  that  the  true  significance  of 
painting  can  be  appreciated. 

Some  three  years  since  when  a  certain 
firm  of  publishers  of  the  very  first  rank 
planned  a  comprehensive  "History  of 
American  Art"  in  five  volumes,  securing 
as  editor  of  the  series  a  man  of  acknowl- 
edged dignity  and  reputation,  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  aesthetic  criti- 
cism in  this  country  might  reasonably 
show  a  marked  advance.  The  scheme  is 
intended  exhaustively  to  cover  the 
graphic,  the  plastic,  the  illustrative,  the 
musical,  and  the  architectural  arts,  and 
no  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  matter 
of  plates  nor  in  the  general  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  product.  In  order,  says 
the  editor's  note,  "that  the  opinions  ven- 
tured should  be  authoritative  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  volume  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert — one  who  prac- 
tises the  craft  whereof  he  writes."  Three 
of  the  volumes  hav«  already  appeared, 
the  first  and  second  comprising  the  "His- 
tory of  American  Sculpture,"  by  Lorado 
Tait,    and    the    "History  of  American 
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Music,"  by  Louis  C  Elson.  The  third, 
which  now  claims  attention,  is  the  "His- 
tory of  American  Painting,"  by  Samuel 
Isham.  Despite  a  decidedly  bumptious 
Middle  West  nationalism,  Mr.  Taft's  book 
proved  both  interesting  and  stimulating. 
Moreover  it  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
commonplace  by  a  refreshing  humour 
and  by  numerous  specific  and  often  sug- 
gestive bits  of  analysis.  With  Mr.  Isham 
matters  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  quite 
so  well.  Possessing  but  a  vague  and  in- 
termittent conception  of  the  social  origin 
and  mission  of  art,  and  having  at  his  com- 
mand a  singularly  infelicitous  and  often 
gravely  inaccurate  literary  style,  the 
result  achieved  can  scarcely  be  called  in- 
spiring. A  book  such  as  Mr.  Isham's 
at  once  places  in  question  the  advisability 
of  confiding  to  "an  expert"  the  responsi- 
bilities of  authorship.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  "one  who  prac- 
tises the  craft  whereof  he  writes"  is  qual- 
ified to  write  of  that  craft.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  and  it 
is  barely  possible  that  Mr.  Isham  is  not 
one  of  the  exceptions.  Such  sentences  as 
"Neither  of  the  men  were  geniuses,"  and 
"When  he  died  he  is  described  as  'school- 
master,* "  hardly  contribute  to  one's  repu- 
tation as  "an  expert"  in  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish prose. 

Along  the  somewhat  obvious  and  pre- 
digested  lines  of  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment Mr.  Isham's  "History  of  American 
Painting"  is  not,  however,  so  deficient  as 
it  might  reasonably  seem.  Dividing 
native  art  into  three  main  periods,  which 
he  conveniently  labels  the  Colonial,  the 
Provincial,  and  the  Cosmopolitan,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  thread  of  his  narrative 
from  what  he  describes  as  the  Primitives 
to  the  final  chapter  devoted  to  our  recent 
mural  decorators.  Copley,  West,  Stuart, 
and  Trumbull  are  treated  fully  and  with 
gratifying  completeness  in  the  matter  of 
biographical  detail.  In  the  succeeding 
chapters  recounting  the  decline  of  the 
English  influence  and  the  rise  of  a  native 
school,  Mr.  Isham  manages  to  sustain  in- 
terest, but  from  Chapter  V.,  which  pro- 
claims New  York  the  art  centre  of  the 
country,  the  book  becomes  unduly  narrow 
in  tone  and  in  character.  About  the  for- 
tunes of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, the  Society  of    American   Artists, 


and  the  men  who  have  lived,  painted  and 
exhibited  in  New  York  focusses  the  bal- 
ance of  Mr.  Isham's  text.  There  are,  of 
course,  fugitive  sections  covering  the 
French  influence  and  the  more  prominent 
native  painters  living  abroad,  yet  it  is 
difficult,  generally  speaking,  not  to  accuse 
Mr.  Isham  of  a  constrained  and  short- 
sighted localism.  Though  each  has  in  its 
way  contributed  something  to  the  devel- 
opment of  American  painting,  scant  men- 
tion is  made  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco. 
While  it  is  doubtless  difficult  in  a  work  of 
this  sort  to  give  detailed  analyses  of  in- 
dividual artists,  praise  must  be  accorded 
Mr.  Isham  for  his  sane,  conservative,  and 
yet  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Whist- 
ler. Of  the  remaining  members  of  our 
great'  trinity,  Sargent  and  Winslow 
Homer,  he  has  much  to  say  and  says  it 
well,  though,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be 
added  that  the  pages  devoted  to  Homer 
seem  a  trifle  lacking  in  conviction  and  in 
enthusiasm. 

Like  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
field,  *Mr.  Isham  seems  puzzled  by  what 
he  calls  the  complexity  and  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  American  art.  Because  the  elder 
men  flocked  to  Diisseldorf,  Rome,  Mu- 
nich or  Paris,  because  Sargent,  Whistler, 
and  Shannon  settle  in  London,  or  Gari 
Melchers  and  George  Hitchcock  choose 
the  bright  tulip  fields  and  stolid  peasant 
folk  of  Holland,  it  is  the  common  belief 
that  they  necessarily  become  denational- 
ised. In  choice  of  subject  they  obviously 
do,  but  beneath  mere  subject  lies  that 
deeper,  more  significant  psychological  af- 
finity which  links  each  of  them  to  the  na- 
tive race  spirit.  And  it  is  just  this  alert, 
receptive  race  spirit  transfusing  canvases 
frankly  imitative  or  frankly  individual 
which  constitutes  American  art — an  art 
neither  more  nor  less  complex  and  cos- 
mopolitan than  the  artist  himself.  There 
is  slender  hope  that  a  satisfying  history 
of  this  art  may  be  written  until  the  type 
itself  shall  achieve  something  akin  to 
definition,  until  that  fluid  body  known  as 
the  American  shall  begin  to  solidify. 
Meanwhile  every  contribution  to  the 
cause  should  be  welcome,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent offering  is  manifestly  lacking  on  the 
scientific  side,  it  is  at  least  better  printed 
and  better  illustrated  than  any  previous 
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attempt  in  the  same  fruitful  and  absorb- 
ing direction. 

Christian  Brinton. 

II 
The  Torch  * 

The  theme  of  Professor  Woodberry's 
Lowell  Institute  lectures  is  the  evolutiCMi 
of  the  "race-mind"  as  revealed  in  epitome 
of  the  past.  It  contains  all  human  energy, 
knowledge,  experience  that  survives." 
And  as  this  race-mind  is  embalmed,  so  to 
speak,  from  age  to  age  in  its  literary 
manifestations,  from  a  comparative  study 
of  these  is  to  be  derived  the  story  of  men- 
tal evolution. 

"It  belongs  to  a  highly  developed  race,"  says 
Professor  Woodberry  in  his  first  lecture,  "to 
become,  in  a  true  sense,  aristocratic— na  treas- 
ury of  its  best  in  practical  and  spiritual  types, 
and  then  to  disappear  in  the  surrounding 
tides  of  men  ...  for  a  race,  as  for  an  in- 
dividual, there  is  a  time  to  die;  and  that  time, 
as  history  discloses  it,  is  the  moment  of  per- 
fection. This  is  the  largest  fact  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world;  it  is  the  centre  of  provi- 
dence in  history." 

The  principle  here  set  forth  is  the 
dominant  idea  of  the  book.  Its  analogue 
in  the  natural  world  is  to  be  found  in  the 
periods  of  geological  history.  In  eadh 
of  these  some  type  of  life  achieves  its 
most  varied  and  splendid  realisation.  It 
then  disappears,  passing  on  its  general 
heritage  of  fitness  to  the  life  of  the  suc- 
ceeding epoch.  The  great  works  of  liter- 
ature are  like  fossil  casts,  enabling  us  to 
reconstruct  the  mental  life  of  tihe  past. 
But  this  general  fact  has  yet  to  be  inter- 
preted. It  demands  a  moral  explanation. 
This,  for  Professor  Woodberry,  is  tihc 
conception  of  sacrifice.  When  by  reason 
of  concentration,  in  a  kind  of  aristocratic 
seclusiveness,  a  race  or  people  achieves 
its  supreme  literature,  it  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  proselyte— the  Hellenes  redeem 
the  Barbarians.    But  in  this  act  the  node 

♦The  Torch:  Eight  Lectures  on  Race  Power 
in  Literature,  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute of  Boston,  MCMIII.  By  George  Ed- 
ward Woodberry.  New  York:  McQure, 
Phillips  and  Company,  1905. 


of  special  culture  is  dissolved ;  it  is  lost  in 
the  larger  and  cruder  energies  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  and  in  which  it  serves 
merely  as  a  leaven  stimulating  the  next 
great  acme  of  expression. 

The  second  of  the  eight  lectures,  "The 
Language  of  All  the  World,"  gives  a 
broad  analysis  of  literary  motives  illus- 
trative of  tfie  general  principle.  Litera- 
ture is  the  universal  language.  Litera- 
ture epitomises  history,  or  rather  it  sums 
up  and  preserves  the  net  assets  of 
historical  epochs.  As  distinguished 
from  literature,  "history  is  mortal:  it 
dies.  Yet  it  does  not  altogether  die. 
Elements,  features,  fragments  of  it,  sur- 
vive and  enter  into  the  eternal  memory 
of  the  race,  and  are  there  transformed, 
and — ^as  we  say — spiritualised.  Litera- 
ture is  the  abiding-place  of  this  trans- 
forming power,  and  most  profits  by  it." 

There  have  been  in  the  past,  we  are 
told,  three  such  great  transformations  of 
history.  The  first  is  mythology,  wherein 
mankind  preserved  the  significance  of 
"his  primitive  experience  of  nature  and 
his  own  heroic  past."  The  second  is 
chivalry,  with  the  mythical  instinct  Chris- 
tianised. The  third  is  found  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  which  not  only  embody  the  life- 
expressicm  of  an  ancient  people,  but  have 
profoundly  influenced  the  language  and 
the  imagination  of  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Finally,  Professor  Woodberry 
asks,  may  we  not  be  working  toward  a 
fourth  g^eat  transformation,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  democratic  ideal,  still  in  its 
shaping? 

It  is  this  question  which  leads  to  the 
topic  of  the  third  and  fourth  lectures, 
"The  Titan  Myth."  The  Titans,  heroes 
of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocratic 
Olympians,  are  an  emblem  of  democratic 
forces.  Especially  is  Prometheus,  tor- 
tured for  the  enlightenment  of  mankind, 
the  natural  ideal  of  an  upstriving  people. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  treats  the  poetic  re- 
crudescence of  the  myth  at  the  period 
when  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  abroad,  and  when  Goethe,  Sdil^el, 
and  Herder  in  Germany,  Victor  Hugo  in 
France,  and  in  England,  Landor,  Keats 
and  Shelley,  each  found  inspiration  in  the 
Greek  story.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  lesson  to  the  main  sermon  of  the 
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book,  showing  how  the  ideal  of  a  pro- 
gressive humanity,  latent  in  the  ancient 
culture  myth,  spontaneously  springs 
forth  at  the  appointed  time — ^how  the 
leaven  of  the  Greek  ideal  refashions  the 
modem  mind. 

In  the  second  four  lectures  we  pass  to 
individual  studies.  Spenser,  Milton, 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley  are  treated  in 
turn,  and  each  is  treated  in  light  of  some 
central  idea  of  which  he  is  the  supreme 
embodiment.  Spenser  represents  the 
spiritualisation  of  chivalric  tradition ;  his 
is  the  last  word  of  mediaevalism.  Milton, 
too,  represents  a  culmination,  of  the  Re- 
naissance, synthesising  its  paganism  with 
Christianity.  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
are  representatives  of  the  modem  spirit, 
of  modem  naturalism,  Wordsworth  por- 
traying the  human  significance  of  nature, 
Shelley  idealising  humanity.  Each  thus 
expresses  some  great  idea  of  his  time, 
some  controlling  motive  of  the  race-mind. 

From  this  brief  resume,  and  perhaps 
from  the  book  itself,  the  reader  may 
gather  an  impression  of  over-Platonisa- 
tion.  History,  as  a  serial  fact,  is  pain- 
fully concrete,  and  literature  is  not  al- 
ways concerned  with  immutable  ideas. 
Not  every  poet  is  an  embodied  abstrac- 
tion, nor  does  every  period  issue  in  per- 
fection. It  is  a  necessity  of  intelligibility, 
however,  that  tmth  must  be  expressed 
in  its  picturesque  and  striking  aspects, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood without  due  reservation.  The  ex- 
position of  the  course  of  any  evolution 
consists  in  first  marking  off  broad  dis- 
tinctions and  then  nearly  obliterating 
them  by  filling  in  with  intermediaries. 
We  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  here 
only  the  first  half  of  this  process  is  under- 
taken. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  second  four  lectures — ^attractive  as 
they  are  in  themselves — ^should  have  only 
a  fortuitous  hold  on  the  main  thesis. 
Studies  of  broader  scope  would  have  il- 
lustrated better  and  have  given  more  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  head  contention; 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  a  want  of  flesh, 
a  wavering  unreality,  behind  the  general 
plausibility  of  this  contention. 

Yet  there  is  no  question  of  the  author's 
sincerity,  and  if  but  as  a  narrative  of  per- 


sonal faith,  the  book  possesses  both 
charm  and  force.  I  cannot  better  illus- 
trate at  once  this  characteristic  eloquence 
and  the  breadth  and  eamestness  of  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry's  thought,  than  by 
quoting  from  the  first  lecture,  where  the 
gist  of  the  central  theme  is  summed  up : 

I  conceive  of  history  as  a  single  process  in 
which,  through  century  after  century,  in  race 
after  race,  the  soul  of  man  proceeds  in  a  pro- 
gressive comprehension  of  the  universe  and 
evolution  of  its  own  humanity,  and  passes  on 
to  each  new  generation  its  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  developed  energies,  in  their  totality 
and  without  loss,  at  the  acme  of  achievement. 
I  conceive  of  this  inheriting  and  bequeathing 
power  as  having  its  life  and  action  in  the  race- 
mind.  I  conceive  of  literature  as  an  organ 
of  the  race-mind,  and  of  education  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  individual  enters  into  the 
race-mind,  becomes  more  and  more  man,  and 
in  the  spiritual  life  mainly  by  means  of  litera- 
ture. I  conceive  of  the  body  of  men  who  thus 
live  and  work  in  the  soul  as  constituting  the 
intellectual  state,  that  republic  of  letters,  in 
which  the  race-mind  reaches,  from  age  to  age, 
its  maximum  of  knowledge  and  power,  in 
men  of  genius  and  those  whose  lives  they  il- 
lume, move  and  direct;  the  unity  of  mankind 
is  the  ideal  end  of  this  state,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  soul  which  takes  place  in  it  is  its  means. 
I  conceive  of  the  progressive  life  of  this  state, 
in  civilisation  after  civilisation,  as  a  perpetual 
death  of  the  best,  in  culture  after  culture,  for 
the  good  of  the  lower,  a  continuing  sacrifice, 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  of  man  for  man- 
kind. And  from  this  mystery,  though  to  some 
it  may  seem  only  the  recourse  of  intellectual 
despair,  I  pluck  a  confident  faith  in  that  im- 
perishable relation  which  man  and  his  works 
contain,  and  which  thqugh  known  only  in  the 
continuity  of  the  race-mind,  I  am  compelled 
to  believe,  has  eternal  reality. 

H.   B.   Alexander. 

Ill 

THE  JUNGLE.* 

Our  twentieth  century  philosopher, 
Bernard  Shaw,  tells  us  that  "up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  illusion — or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  by  Socialists,  'enthusiasm' — is  more 
or  less  precious  and  indispensable;  but 
beyond  that  point  it  gives  us  more  trouble 

♦The  Jungle.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50. 
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than  it  is  worth."  It  is  a  sage  remark, 
and  nicely  applicable  to  the  queer  docu- 
ment of  Socialist  propaganda  which  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  promulgated  under  the  in- 
appropriate title,  The  Jungle.  The  author 
has  enthusiasm;  and  up  to  a  certain 
point — ^to  be  precise,  up  to  page  252 — 
it  is,  as  the  philosopher  avers,  precious 
and  indispensable.  It  has  enabled  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  present,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
book,  a  study  of  social  conditions  which, 
if  substantially  true,  should  have  been 
made  long  ago ;  but  it  has  also  carried  him 
off  into  the  wildest  rhapsodizing  con- 
cerning an  alleged  remedy  for  these  con- 
ditions. The  faults  of  The  Jungle,  like 
those  of  most  writings  designed  to  tell 
us  how  evil  is  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
are  multitudinous  and  plain;  its  great 
possible  virtue  is  solely  dependent  on  the 
question  of  its  truth. 

Of  so  much  of  the  book  as  has  any 
serious  significance,  the  truth  or  falsity 
is  at  least  ascertainable.  It  purports  to 
be  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of 
the  lives  of  workers  in  the  Chicago  pack- 
ing houses,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
those,  enterprises  flourish.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  story.  Those  amateur  critics  who 
have  amused  themselves  and  bored 
others  by  taking  Mrs.  Wharton  to  task 
for  uncovering  plague  spots  in  the  body 
of  "high  society"  ought  to  find  in  Mr. 
Sinclair's  book  an  occupation  for  many 
days  and  nights.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  book  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  least 
offensive  details  of  the  "expose."  Their 
effect  is  cumulative,  and  simple  justice  to 
Mr.  Sinclair  demands  that  you  read  him 
at  first  hand — so  long  as  you  can  stomach 
him.  Here  is  our  first  thorough-going 
American  disciple,  6n  one  side  at  least, 
of  Zola:  a  novelist  with  little  of  the  in- 
sight and  imagination  the  Frenchman 
possessed  at  his  best,  but  with  all  his  in- 
dustry and  no  little  of  his  ingenuity  in 
gaining  an  effect  by  piling  detail  on  de- 
tail, directing  attention  so  persistently  to 
parts  that  the  whole  loses  all  perspective. 

There  is  too  much  of  it  to  be  wholly 
true.  Undoubtedly  the  impression  that 
persists  is  that  the  horrors  of  the  life  are 
exaggerated,  that  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  packers  is  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  mere  strict,  prosaic 
justice.    But  another  impression  remains 


with  equal  persistence:  that  even  with 
very  liberal  allowances  made  for  the 
prejudiced  statements  of  a  partisan  ob- 
server, the  conditions  here  described  are 
intolerable,  a  disgrace  to  everyone  who 
contributes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  their 
perpetuation. 

This,  of  course,  provided  the  indict- 
ment is  substantially  true.  In  the  end  it 
must  be  accepted  as  such  or  thoroughly, 
searchingly  explained.  For  the  present 
opinion  must  rest  mainly  on  internal  evi- 
dence. And  the  evidence  would  be  more 
conclusive  if  the  author  had  been  less 
ambitious.  So  long  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
writes  about  the  stockyards  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  he  has  in- 
formed himself  of  his  subject;  when  he 
betakes  himself  to  other  scenes,  and  at- 
temps  to  let  his  characters  breathe  the 
air  of  a  more  familiar  life,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  his  ignorance.  About 
the  middle  of  the  book  the  leading  char- 
acter, a  young  Lithuanian,  rtms  away 
from  the  hopeless  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  stock-yards.  In  turn  he  becomes 
"hobo,"  thief,  political  "heeler,"  strike- 
breaker and  street  beggar.  Whether  or 
not  with  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  the  emphasis  shifts  from  mUieu 
to  character;  it  is  no  longer  the  story  of 
the  stock-yards,  but  the  story  of  Jurgis 
Rudkus.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  Zolaesque, 
in  spite  of  a  delusion  to  that  effect  ap- 
parently existent  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  A  mere  fondness  for  speaking 
of  rather  disgusting  matters,  and  particu- 
larly for  discussing  the  most  sordid  facts 
concerning  prostitution  in  extremely  plain 
terms,  scarcely  entitles  an  author  to  a 
place  beside  the  French  exponent  of  nat- 
uralism. No,  Mr.  Sinclair's  most  obvious 
literary  affinity  here  is  the  gentleman  who 
once  wrote  a  book  entitled  "If  Christ 
Came  to  Chicago." 

Yet  all  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  plain  speaking 
would  be  justified  and  even  welcomed  if 
it  signified  anything.  Unfortunately  it 
all  comes  to  naught.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  thievery,  and  prostitution, 
and  political  jobbery,  and  economic 
slavery  exist  in  Chicago.  So  long  as  these 
truths  are  before  us  only  as  abstactions 
they  are  meaningless.  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
pretended  to  reduce  them  to  concrete  ex- 
perience, but  the  pretence  is  too  shallow. 
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^  His  chief  character  is  a  mere  puppet.  He 
is  too  obviously  manipulated,  his  experi- 
ences are  too  palpably  made  to  order,  to 
signify  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 
Jurgis  Rudkus  is  neither  individual  nor 
type.  He  is  a  mere  jumble  of  impossible 
qualities  labelled  a  man,  and  put  through 
certain  jerky  motions  at  the  hands  of  an 
author  with  a  theory  to  prove.  The 
whole  performance  shows  how  much  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  yet  to  learn.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  his  large  ignorance  of  life 
throws  doubt  even  on  his  competence  as 
an  observer  and  recorder  of  conditions 
in  a  special  field. 

And  after  all  this  there  is  yet  a  third 
section  of  the  book — ^happily  a  brief  one 
— which  adds  the  crowning  touch  of  un- 
reality. Probably  the  author  would  def- 
scribe  it  as  the  third  period  in  the  life  of 
Jurgis  Rudkus.  The  young  man  strays 
into  a  Socialist  mass  meeting  one  night 
and  hears  one  of  their  great  orators. 
He  "gets  Socialism"  exactly  as  a  back- 
sliding brother  in  a  Methodist  camp  meet- 
ing **gets  religion,"  and  the  effect  is 
equally  revolutionary  as  to  character.  At 
last  the  true  purpose  of  the  book  comes  to 
light.  Unlike  Mr.  Lawson  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Sinclair  gives  his  "expose"  and  his 
remedy  in  a  single  volume.  For  forty 
or  fifty  pages  he  discourses  of  Socialism 
as  the  social  panacea,  and  quotes  statis- 
tics of  the  voting  strength  of  political 
parties  to  show  how  near  the  millenium 
is.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admir- 
ation of  Mr.  Sinclair's  enthusiasm;  and* 
vet  many  socialists  will  regret  his  mis- 

ftaken  advocacy  of  their  cause.  His 
reasoning  is  so  false,  his  disregard  of 
human  nature  so  naive,  his  statement  of 
facts  so  biassed,  his  conclusions  so  per- 
verted, that  the  effect  can  be  only  to  dis- 
gust many  honest,  sensible  folk  with  the 
very  terms  he  uses  so  glibly.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  a  book  which  displays  genu- 
ine talent,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  widely 
read,  should  contain  so  much  error  to 
nullify  the  dffect  of  its  merits. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 

IV 

H.  W.  Phillips'  "Mr.  Scraggs" 

Henry  Wallace  Phillips*  Mr,  Scraggs 
bears  upon  its  cover  ample  indications  of 


a  broadly  comic  intent  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  The  suggestion  in  its  name  of 
humourous  disaster,  is  borne  out  by  the 
picture  of  a  red-nosed,  bald-headed,  hard- 
luck  philosopher  which  adorns  the  cover. 
The  book  consists  of  sundry  experiences 
of  Mr.  Scraggs  related  by  him  to  one 
Red  Saunders,  a  previous  and  far  more 
fortunate  creation  of  Mr.  Phillips,  who 
evidently  relies  upon  his  hero's  grotes- 
que name  to  indicate  that  his  adventures 
will  be  funny. 

Not  content  with  calling  him  "Ezekiel 
George  Washington  Scraggs"  and  oc- 
casionally alluding  to  him  as  "Scraggsy," 
the  author  further  intensifies  the  humour 
of  the  situation  by  making  him  a  Mor- 
mon, with  several  wives  left  behind  him 
in  Utah.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  funny  in  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a 
Mormon,  except  to  those  simple  souls 
who  consider  the  existence  of  a  mother- 
in-law  as  an  intrinsically  humourous  fact, 
and  to  such  persons  a  multiplicity  of 
those  connections  would  naturally  be  the 
high-water  mark  of  wit*  In  the  early 
days  of  American  comedy,  Mormonism 
was  a  favourite  theme  with  the  comic 
opera  librettist  as  well  as  with  the  hum- 
ourous writer  but  Artemus  Ward  was 
the  only  man  who  succeeded  in  making 
anything  of  it.  * 

We  follow  Mr.  Scraggs  through  vari- 
ous adventures.  He  goes  to  New  York, 
meets  a  green-goods  man  and  purchases 
from  him  counterfeit  money  of  the  face 
value  of  two  thousand  dollars,  but  as 
he  pays  for  it  with  some  nuggets  of  gild- 
ed lead,  the  transaction  leaves  all  con- 
cerned very  much  as  it  found  them.  He 
visits  a  "Prohibition,  Presb)rterian,  Vege- 
tarian Colony"  where  Christmas  is  con- 
sidered a  Pagan  festival,  and  there  plays 
the  part  of  Santa  Qaus  to  a  set  of  un- 
fortunate children,  "the  offispring  of 
cold  water  and  vegetables";  and  adds 
many  kindly  offices  to  the  round  of  drink- 
ing, fighting  and  gambling,  so  insepar- 
able from  the  Western  novel. 

The  stories  are  by  no  means  dull  and 
if  they  were  not  so  obviously  intended  to 
be  funny,  if  our  smiles  were  not  literally 
held  up  and  challenged  on  every  page, 
they  could  be  read  with  real  enjoyment. 
Obnoxious  as  Mr.  Scraggs  is  when  seen 
on  the  cover,  he  does  say   one   or   two 
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good  things  and  we  recall  Red  Saun-  and  exposed  to  the  wintry  blasts/'  but 

ders  when  we  read  such  bits  as  "There  on  the  whole  the  note  is  forced  and  we 

is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men     .     .     .  feel  it  throughout, 

when  a  pair  of  cold  feet  beats  any  hands  We  have  had  a  superfluity  of  these 

in  the  deck,"  or  "Any  woman  will  love  unlettered  philosophers   of   late.     They 

any  man  that  bothers  her  enough."    His  have  started  up  from  every  woodpile  and 

threat  to  the  Chinaman,  "You  call  me  mining  camp  from  Maine  to  California, 

'Sclaggsee'    oncet    more,    and    I    won't  and  while  we  have  come  to  feel  that  the 

leave  nothin'  of  you  but  a  rim,"  is  cer-  New  England  brand  may  be  true  to  life, 

tainly  picturesque,  and  he  describes  ac-  we  have  not   yet  learned  to  take  tfie 

curately  the  feeling  induced  by  a  pro-  drunken,  gambling,  red-shirted  miner  or 

tracted  drink  of  creme  de  menthe  as  "a  cowboy  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  high- 


sensation  'sif  I'd  been  turned  inside  out     er  life. 


T  H  E^R  GAD 

Her  voice  was  rich  and  sweet  and  bold. 
Much  like  the  Sandy  Mocker's  chime, 
With  no  true  reason  more  than  rhyme, 

Good  mother. 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 

We  knew  the  road  and  wood  and  wold. 
And  sang  along  through  change  of  clime, 
With  no  true  reason  more  than  rhyme. 

Good  mother. 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 

Then  came  the  clown  and  he  cajoled 

The  soul  of  me — ^  jolly  mime. 

With  no  true  reason  more  than  rhyme. 

Good  mother. 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 

Her,  at  his  Puppet  Show,  I  sold — 

Yea,  by  the  turning  of  a  dime. 

With  no  true  reason  more  than  rh)mie. 

Good  mother. 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 

They  smiled,  took  hands  and  there  she 

rolled — 
I'd  let  my  dirk  have  play  one  time. 
With  no  true  reason  more  than  rhyme, 

Good  mother. 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 

What's  life  without  a  house  and  gold 
But  love  or  laughter,  game  or  crime, 
With  no  true  reason  more  than  rhyme. 

Good  mother, 
With  no  more  reason  sure  than  rhyme. 
John  Regnault  Ellyson. 


Mary  K.  Ford. 


A  MOTOR-CAR  DIVORCE 

BY   LOUISE  CLOSSER   HALE 
WITH   DRAWINGS   BY   WALTER  HALE 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HEN  it  penetrated 
through  our  dulled  senses 
that  there  was  another 
couple  named  John  Ward 
and  wife,  John  reached 
weakly  for  &ie  pen,  grcp- 
ed  his  way  to  the  regis- 
ter, and  as  if  in  mute  apology  for  his  re- 
markable demand,  displayed  his  signature 
with  the  '"habit"  tacket  on  also  to  some 
advantage. 

"Voyez,  Madame,"  said  John  to  her, 
making  the  most  of  a  good  climax.  Our 
landlady  saw  and  gave  a  little  squeal. 

"Another,  ah  how  droll  1  To  thuik 
that  there  are  two  of  you  1"  To  our  sur- 
prise and  our  delight,  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  checks.  We  preferred  it  to 
heroics  or  a  gardeniaed  clerk.  It  was  a 
sort  of  outlet  to  our  perplexed  emoticMis. 

"Peggy,"  said  John,  speaking  rapidly 
to  me  in  English,  "we  haven't  got  the 
French  to  explain  our  troubles  to 
Madame.  At  least  she  doesn't  look  upon 
us  as  impostors.  That's  a  relief.  She  be- 
lieves there  can  be  two  John  Wards,  and 
I  suppose  it's  possible.  Nature  broke 
the  mould,  but  not  necessarily  the  name 
when  she  turned  me  out." 

"Of  course,  John,"  I  answered  him  ex- 
citedly. "Now  it's  quite  dear;  and  the 
other  Ward  is  loving  a  woman  that  he 
oughtn't,  too." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'oughtn't 
too'?"  demanded  John,  in  a  shameless 
pretense  of  wonder. 

"Oughtn't  to  love,"  I  hastily  complet- 
ed. "You  shouldn't  snap  me  up  like 
that." 

"All  right,"  said  John,  so  sure  of  my 
stupidity  that  his  fears  were  easily  al- 
layed. "At  all  events,  he's  the  chap  with 
Baker's  wife." 

"I  wonder  if  she's  pretty,"  I  observ- 
ed inconsequently. 


"She  suhtainly  is  that,"  a  voice  an- 
swered at  my  elbow. 

I  started  at  the  southern  accent,  and 
we  both  turned  half  indignantly  upon  a 
very  prepossessing  youth,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  drinking  in  our  conversa- 
tion. He  crimsoned  with  confusion,  and 
dragged  off  his  leather  auto  cap. 

"I'm  shuali  I  beg  youah  pahdon. 
Whenevah  we  fellows  heah  English  we 
simply  lick  it  up.  We  can't  speak  a 
woahd  of  Frendi.  You  may  not  know 
it,  but  we're  from  the  Saouth." 

"Thought  it  might  be  possible,"  said 
John  dryly.  "But  don't  go,  please,"  as 
the  young  man  bowed  and  turned  to 
leave.  "I'm  really  glad  you  heard  and 
so  is  my  wife,  I  know.  We'd  like  to 
learn  a  little  of  this  pair."  ^ 

"I  cain't  tell  you  anything,"  the  boy 
returned.  "They  were  leaving  the  hotd 
just  as  we  stopped  hyer — late  this  eve- 
nin'.  There  are  foah  of  us.  They  were 
putting  for  Moulins.  He  shuah  was 
young,  and  she  was  mighty  pretty,  but 
they  looked  oneasy." 

"Guilt!"  I  murmured, 

"Nonsense!  my  telegram!"  said 
John.  "They  don't  know  there  is  an- 
other Ward.  They  think  the  old  man's 
on  their  trail.  Well,  there's  only  one 
thing  to  do  tonight — ^sleep  on  it  and  get 
an  early  start.  I  ought  to  wire  the  old 
man  they're  at  Moulins.  It  may  save  us 
much  unpleasantness."  John  spoke  with 
some  reluctance. 

"I  reckon  I  cain  give  you  the  hotd 
that  they  go  to  in  Moulins,"  said  the 
young  Southerner,  with  a  great  show  of 
an  unwilling  spirit.  "I  heahd  them  tell 
it  to  their  chauffeur."  There  was  sil- 
ence for  a  moment. 

"I  know  that  Baker's  been  a  beast  to 
her,"  I  said  reflectively,"  and  I  expect 
she  loves  this  John  Ward  very  much." 

"Oh  she  does,  she  does!  I  saw  it  in 
huah  eyes!"  pleaded  the  Southern  boy. 
My  own  eyes  met  John's. 
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"I  guess  we'll  go  on  in  the  morning, 
Peggy,  and  have  an  interview  with  them 
instead,"  decided  John.  "Now  for  our 
rooms/'  And  all  of  us  smiled  happily, 
particularly  the  landlady,  who  had 
grasped  nothing. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening  this  last 
one  before  Nevers,  drinking  our  long 
glasses  of  coffee  on  the  sidewalk  behind 
Sie  arbour.  John  talked  motor  with  the 
four  southern  boys,  who.  in  a  hired 
French  car,  and  carrying  two  chauffeurs 
could  tell  a  tonneau  fron\  a  tire,  and 
that  was  about  all.  I  won  their  everlast- 
ing favour  by  demanding  and  settling 
up  their  bills.  It  was  their  custom  to 
pay  before  retiring,  for  their  night's 
lodging  and  their  breakfast  of  the  next 
morning. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  save  us  from  the 
poah  house  ma'am.  If  we  don't  pay  on- 
til  we  leave,  they  soak  us  foh  anything 
that  they  cain  think  of.  This  way  is 
bettah.  We  sit  up  till  the  mohnin'  now 
and  ahgue  with  ouah  hands."  And  so 
they  talked  on,  while  I  was  pleasantly 
sensible  that  if  John  must  leave  me  there 
were  still  Southerners  left. 

We  started  early  the  next  morning  be- 
fore they  were  yet  out.  There  was  a  de- 
termination in  John's  face  that  did  not 
encourage  dawdling  over  the  coffee  cups 
nor  admit  of  any  loitering  along  the 
road.  John's  one  idea  was  the  other 
Dromio,  not  of  Ephesus  but  Moulins. 

He  said  he  thought  I  would  be  glad 
to  hurry  on  from  Moulins,  and  to  remove 
as  soon  as  possible  the  stigma  from  my 
name.  Of  course  I  was,  but  I  felt  sorry 
for  poor  Mrs.  Baker,  creeping  in  on  her 
like  this,  and  had  John  been  any  other 
man  but  John,  I  should  have  sent  a  tele- 
gram warning  her  to  hurry  on.  While 
they  were  the  guilty  ones,' I  admit  to  be- 
ing very  nervous  when  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  old  Jacquemart  in  whose 
shadow  the  criminals  were  hiding.  As 
it  happened,  the  hotel  that  they  had  giv- 
en to  the  mechanician  was  the  same  one  at 
which  John  and  Mrs.  Baring  had  ar- 
ranged to  meet  in  case  they  both  arriv- 
ed by  yesterday  afternoon,  but  that  had 
passed  out  of  my  mind,  and  when  John 
boasted  that  he  could  easily  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  I  became  alarmed  and 
begged  that  he  would  use  no  violence. 


John  was  nervous  too,  and  a  little 
hasty  in  his  manner.  "No,  no,  child,  do 
use  some  sense.  I  mean,  I'll  see  them, 
and  find  a  note  from  Mrs.  Baring,  too." 

"Which  will  you  do  first,  John?"  I 
asked.    I  thought  it  was  a  test. 

"Oh,  ru  see  the  Wards,  of  course. 
•Mrs.  Baring's  not  so  slippery,"  he  re- 
plied. To  think  that  John  would  ever 
be  a  braggart!  However  I  had  very, 
litttle  time  for  even  thinking  of  my 
wrongs.  John  had  raced  up  to  the  desk 
and  raced  back  to  me  before  I'd  crossed 
the  hall.  "They're  here,  they're  here! 
They're  having  coffee  in  the  dining- 
room  1" 

"John,  I'm  scared!  Suppose  he  shoots 
you!" 

"Shoot  me?  He  doesn't  know  I'm  in 
existence.  I'll  only  ask  that  he  will  noti- 
fy this  Baker  there  are  two  of  us,  and  let 
me  out  of  this  confounded  mess.  Go  in 
child,"  opening  the  door.  "Got  our 
cards  ready?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  feeling  very  creepy. 
And  we  walked  through  the  door. 

What  I  saw  was  not  alarming.  At  a 
side  table  sat  a  young  girl  facing  us,  and, 
with  his  back  to  us,  a  man  with  boyish 
shoulders,  and  a  brown  head  that  was 
vaguely  reminiscent.  The  wife  glanced 
up  and  saw  us  as  we  stood  there. 
Fright  came  into  her  eyes.  "Dear,"  she 
whispered,  "some  one  is  watching  us." 

The  man  turned  round  with  a  quick 
jerk.  Then  John  Ward  and  wife  stared 
into  the  young  faces  of  Robert  Robbins 
and  "about  the  nicest  girl  he  knew." 

John  and  I  probably  felt  the  same 
thing  instantaneously.  It  was  all  plain 
to  us  the  minute  we  set  eyes  on  him,  but 
we  acted  differently.  I  put  my  handker- 
chief over  my  face  and  laughed  wildly. 
John  advanced  upon  them.  R.  Robbins 
opened  up  the  conversation. 

"You  said  in  Rome  you  thought  the 
best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  take  an- 
other name,"  he  started  out,  wisely  ag- 
gressive. 

"I  said  to  take  another,  not  to  take 
mine,"  returned  my  husband. 

"Well,  your's  is  another.  I  thought 
it  would  do  well  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  visible  excite- 
ment in  John's  manner. 
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"Of  course  I  don't  mean  that,"  hurri- 
ed in  Robert  Robbins,  as  his  more  tact- 
ly  wife  groped  madly  for  his  foot.  "You 
see  it  was  this  way.  But  won't  you  sit 
down,  Mrs.  Ward?"  His  cheek  was 
beautiful.  "And  you  haven't  met  my 
wife  yet,  have  you?"  John  and  I  bowed 
and  sdl  took  chairs  as  solemn  as  a  min- 
strel show.  "Perhaps  you'll  have  some 
coffee?" 

"You  go  on  with  your  story!"  roared 
John  Ward  the  first.  "I'll  pay  for  my 
own  coffee!" 

"All  right,  all  right.  Just  hear  me 
out,"  replied  the  placid  youngster.  "It's 
plain  enough.  You'll  admit  right  at  the 
start,  won't  you,  that  this  route  you're 
going  over  was  not  as  you  originally 
planned." 

"Yes,  I'll  admit."  started  John. 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know,"  complet- 
ed Robert  Robbins.  "Now  I'll  admit 
my  weakness.  When  I  went  to  register 
the  night  I  got  to  Venice,  I  took  the  pen 
from  an  old  grizzly  bear,  who  had  just 
put  down  his  name.  'Are  my  wife  and 
daughter  in?'  I  heard  him  ask,  and  at 
that  I  casually  looked  up,  and  there,  on 
the  line  above,  was  the  name  of  Dora's 
father,  Joseph  Baker, — ^my  one  enemy, 
the  man  who  swore  I  was  a  Benedict. 
I  knew  it  would  be  all  day  with  me  if  I 
wrote  down  Robert  Robbins  after  that, 
and  I  got  cold,  and  the  clerk  waited,  and 
the  old  grizzly  hung  about  until  I 
couldn't  think  of  any  other  name  but 
yours,  so  down  it  went.  I  call  it  a  nice 
compliment.  Shows  the  strength  of  your 
great  personality." 

John  cast  a  withering  look.  "Go  on !" 
he  said. 

"Well  we  got  married,  Dora  and  I,  got 
married  in  Verona.  The  knot  was  tied 
as  hard  as  knot  could  be,  in  our  own 
names,  of  course.  I  knew  we'd  have 
some  trouble.  *Dora,'  I  said,  "it  wont  be 
altogether  fun,  this  marrying.'  And 
Dora  said  she'd  take  the  chance."  There 
was  a  break  in  Robert  Robbin's  voice, 
and  the  pretty  face  of  Dora  blurred  be- 
fore me  for  a  minute.  John  was  silent. 
'Her  mother,  who  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
was  let  in  the  secret,  and  after  we  had 
skipped,  told  the  old  chap  his  daughter 
had  up  and  married  one  John  Ward,  and 
that  J^)hn  was  a  fine  fellow,  which  you 


are,  and  that  I  had  lots  of  money,  which 
I  have.  There  the  matter  should  have 
rested.  But  no,  the  strenuous  life  for 
him!  Over  he  posts  to  Verona  to  stick 
his  nose  into  the  records,  and  when  he 
sees  me  in  my  true  colours,  Robert  Rob- 
bins, spasms  then,  of  course,  all  over  the 
place.  Mrs.  Baker  had  already  said  that 
I  had  bought  a  motor  at  Turin,  and  we 
were  about  to  cross  the  Alps.  She 
thought  it  might  impress  him,  but  not 
he.  Off  he  starts  to  Turin,  dragging  the 
poor  soul  along,  and  all  she  could  do  was 
to  wire  on  to  us  at  Lans  les  Bourg, 
which  they  knew  we  would  pass  through, 
to  tell  us  Daddy  had  a  gun.  When  was 
that,  just  the  day  before  the  race,  wasn't 
it  darling?" — ^this  to  Dora. 

"Probably,"  said  John  for  Dora. 

"But  the  cream  of  it  has  been  we 
haven't  had  a  word  from  him  during  all 
these  Jim  dandy  days.  We  haven't  writ- 
ten to  the  mother — ^she  advised  us  not  to, 
knowing  how  safe  Dora  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Ward," — ^with 
a  low  bow. 

"A  little  thick,"  said  John. 

"And  so  we've  gone  on  beautifully, 
until  a  wire  came  to  us  yesterday  at  a 
town  Roanne,  I  think  it  is,  yes" — ^taking 
the  answer  to  John's  telegram  from  his 
pocket.  "And  how  he  found  us  I  don't 
know,  but  we're  hurrying  on  towards 
Paris,  and  in  a  week  it'll  be  all  cleared 
up,  I'm  sure." 

John  and  I  read  the  wire  that  was 
sent  to  us : 

''Aix  les  Bains.  Consul  at  Lyons  has  reason 
to  believe  you  two  are  married.  Advises  me 
to  wait  developments.  Go  on  to  Paris.  Will 
give  you  one  week  there- to  prove  your  slate 
is  clean.  Baker." 

"And  can  you  do  it?"  said  John  with 
twitching  mouth. 

"Of  course  I  can,"  asserted  Robert 
Robbins.  "I  know  the  Consul  very  well 
in  Paris.  But  how  Papa  Baker  got  hold 
of  that  Lyons  G>nsul,  and  how  that 
Lyon's  Consul  ever  heard  of  us  is 
what  gets  me.  However  it  will  straight- 
en out  in  time."  He  was  still  magnifi- 
cent in  his  complacency,  was  Robert 
Robbins.  John  hesitated, — then  was 
lost,  for  Mrs.  Dora  spoke,  with  shining 
eyes. 
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"But  all  through  our  lovely  trip,"  she 
said  to  us,  "I've  been  so  glad  that  since 
we  had  to  be  dishonest,  it  has  not  in  any 
way  hurt  you."  Both  of  us  wriggled. 
/'How  did  you  find  out  that  we  were 
John  Wards  also?"  John  made  another 
start  to  speak.  "But,  of  course,"  she  in- 
terrupted happily,  "you  saw  it  on  the 
register." 

"Yes,"  I  said  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  we  saw  it  on  the  register," 

"Yes,  on  the  register,"  said  John.  I 
rose  to  go.    She  put  out  her  hands. 

"The  shelter  of  your  name  has  given 
us  this  peaceful  time.  It  has  been  our 
only  wedding  gift,"  she  said.  Then  in 
a  girlish  burst:  "Rob  tells  me  you've 
been  married  ten  whole  years.  Oh  Mrs. 
Ward,  I  hope  we'll  be  just  like  you  two 
when  our  ten  years  are  up." 

I  couldn't  speak — I  kissed  her.  I  dar- 
ed not  echo  Mrs.  Dora's  hope.  John 
hid  whatever  he  was  feeling  with  a  bluff 
cordiality,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
bridegroom. 

"When  you  dine  with  us  some  night 
in  Paris,  Robert  Robbins,  I'll  tell  you  a 
story  that's  too  long  to  rake  up  now.  It 
may  amuse  you  and  the  old  gentleman. 
Just  at  present,"  be  continued,  as  we  all 
walked  out  together,  "what  I'm  keen  for 
is  to  get  a  note  that  should  be  here,  then 
make  Nevers  by  afternoon." 

The  bridegroom  looked  a  little  guilty 
and  dropped  behind  with  John.  "Was 
— ^was  this  your  note?"  he  stammered, 
rather  abashed  for  him,  and  fishing  Mrs. 
Baring's  hasty  scrawl  out  of  his  pocket. 
"The  clerk  handed  it  to  me.  I  didn't 
tell  my  wife — ^thought  it  might  worry 
her.  You  see  I  feared  I'd  made  a  great 
impression  on  some  woman.  Kate  Bar- 
ing^s  her  name,  isn't  it?  She  says  be 
sure  and  meet  her  in  Nevers,  and  gives 
the  name  of  a  hotel." 

"My  note,"  said  John  a  little  grimly. 

"I  wasn't  really  going  there,"  hasten- 
ed the  boy.  "Sort  of  a  horse  on  me, 
isn't  it?  I  thought  I'd  made  a  hit.  Does 
your  wife  know  ?"  I  was  not  listening  to 
Mrs.  Dora's  harmless  prattle. 

"Know,  of  course  she  does,"  answered 
John  with  a  laugh. 

"That's  where  you're  foxy,"  the  sage 
youth  commented.  "Tell  everything  you 
can — that's  always  been  my  principle," 


I  busied  myself  with  my  books,  my  ears 
strained  wickedly.  John  spoke.  To  one 
who  didn't  know  him,  his  tone  would 
have  been  careless. 

"So  that's  your  rule  through  life,  eh? 
Take  mine — ^tell  everydiing  there  is  to 
tell — ^start  right,  and  don't  pay  my  wife 
the  poor  compliment  of  thinking  I  think 
there's  another  woman  to  compare  with 
her.    Goodbye." 

"Apologies,  old  chap,"  murmured  the 
youth. 

"Oh  you  shut  up,"  laughed  John.  And 
we  drove  out  into  the  glorious  country. 

I  sat  up,  dizzy,  speechless.  "No  other 
woman  to  compare  with  me!"  I  whis- 
pered to  myself.  "His  tone  was  care- 
less, but  I'm  grateful,  oh,  I'm  grateful 
an3rway.  No  other  woman  to  compare 
with  mel  Perhaps  I've  won,  perhaps 
after  all,  I've  won!" 

I  must  have  radiated  my  glowing 
spirits.  John  caught  them  also.  The 
little  children  who  passed  by  coming 
from  school,  wore  merry  faces.  Dogs 
barked  happily  at  us.  The  gypsies  camp- 
along  the  wayside  or  driving  in  their 
carts  answered  our  greeting.  We  raced 
with  the  train  and  b«at  it,  and  the  little 
locomotive  saluted  our  twinkling  motor 
with  three  sharp  toots.  "There  is  no 
malice  in  the  air,  no  other  woman  to 
compare,  there  is  no  malice  in  the  air," 
I  found  myself  humming.  John  not  hear- 
ing the  words,  laughed  at  my  music. 

"Pretty  happy  to  find  yourself  the 
only  Mrs.  Ward?" 

"Yes  John,"  I  answered.  "I  want  the 
name  all  by  myself."  John  nodded.  I 
certainly  had  won. 

And  so  the  day  went,  sunshiny  mel- 
low. Even  in  the  narrow  dark  streets  of 
Nevers,  with  Mrs.  Baring  by  my  side, 
there  was  no  gloom.  The  town  itself  is 
old  enough  to  have  housed  centuries  of 
heartaches.  Its  towers,  gates,  and  g^rim 
fortifications  hint  at  tragedies,  but  trag- 
edies that,  like  mine,  were  past  and  gone 
forever. 

Miss  Grey  also  seemed  to  have  shaken 
off  something  of  her  late  depression,  as 
with  a  borrowed  guide  book,  she  gal- 
loped from  one  ancient  land  mark  to  an- 
other. I  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  Miss 
Grey's  enquiring  eyes.  I  feared  she 
might  read  the  happiness  in  mine.     I 
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didn't  want  to  hurt  a  living  creature  all 
through  this  day.  I  even  asked  John  to 
walk  with  Mrs.  Baring  when  we  went 
out  for  a  nightcap  of  fresh  air  after  late 
dinner.  That  was  magnanimous.  Miss 
Grey  had  refused  to  go  at  all,  and  I  was 
glad.  I  felt  a  little  guilty  about  Miss 
Grey.  I  knew  she  would  be  sorry  now 
that  I  had  won,  that  she  had  talked  to  me 
so  freely.  One  is  willing  to  confess  one- 
self a  failure,  if  the  other  one's  a  failure 
too. 

I  went  with  the  painter.  Ordinarily 
it  seems  to  make  no  difference  who  goes 
with  him,  so  long  as  we  shriek  our  ad- 
miration over  caryatides  or  gargoyles, 
or  anything  he  says  is  good.  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  this,  and  yet  it  didn't  seem  to 
please  him.  He  kept  wondering  where 
the  others  were  as  if  he  feared  we  would 
get  lost,  and  in  my  desire  to  get  him 
safely  back  to  them  by  a  short  cut,  he 
did.  Of  course  I  was  lost  too,  but  I  had 
every  right  to  be  more  losj  than  he,  since 
I  had  just  arrived,  and  yet  he  was  the 
loster.  His  head  went  along  with  his 
direction.     I  kept  that  member. 

I  recalled  that  one  need  never  be  lost 
in  a  river  town,  for  one  has  only  to  find 
the  river,  and  then  one  is  all  right.  The 
Loire  is  a  large  river,  and  Nevers  is  a 
small  town,  yet  while  we  never  for  a 
moment  lost  Nevers,  we  never  for  a  mo- 
ment found  the  river. 

"There  are  four  ways  to  find  a  river," 
1  told  Douglas  Warwick,  "North,  East, 
South,  West." 

But  when  we  had  gone  over  sixteen 
ways,  and  still  not  found  it,  then  the  art- 
ist said  to  mev  "After  all,  it's  not  the 
river  that  we  want;  suppose  we  go  to 
our  hotel;  we'll  meet  them  there." 

He  always  spoke  of  "them"  when  he 
referred  to  John  and  Mrs.  Baring.  I  did- 
n't let  it  wear  upon  me ;  I  was  too  glad  to 
see  the  artist  displaying  such  intelligence. 
Of  course  I  had  thought  of  the  hotel,  but 
to  tell  the  truth  I  had  quite  forgotten — 
in  fact — I'd  never  known  the  name.  John 
had  read  it  out  of  Mrs.  Baring's  note, 
and  that  was  quite  enough  for  me.  I 
seized  die  suggestion  of  the  artist,  and 
we  walked  up  a  narrow  street  with  great 
alacrity.  After  three  blocks  it  ran  into  a 
wall. 


"The  thing  for  you  to  do,"  I  said  to 
Douglas  Warwick,  "is  to  ask  somebody 
where  it  is." 

"All  right,"  said  he,  with  a  pretense 
of  energy,  "I  will — er — er — ^what  did 
you  say  the  name  was?" 

I  looked  at  him.— "I  didn't  say." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Mrs.  Ward?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

The  painter  behaved  foolishly. 

"Good  Heavens,  I  don't  either!"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  knew  I  shouldn't  have 
gone  out  with  you."  His  was  a  craven 
spirit.    I  controlled  myself. 

"Then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  un- 
til we  find  it,"  I  decided,  "and  if  we  have 
to,  we  can  ask  some  passerby  where  the 
hotel  is  with  the  oleander  kegs  in  front." 
The  Douglas  Warwick  stopj^  his  walk, 
and  spoke  slowly  and  impressively: 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  the  hotel  with 
the  vines  in  front." 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  keep  my 
temper,  but  I  did  so. 

"Mr.  Warwick,  don't  make  it  any 
harder  than  it  is  already  by  romancing 
with  the  front  of  our  hotel.  They  are 
kegs  of  oleanders." 

"Mrs.  Ward,  if  you  wish  to  see  your 
husband  before  the  morning,  we  will  say 
that  they  are  vines."  . 

I  never  saw  such  stubbornness.  We 
stalked  on  aimlessly,  he  wondering  in 
plaintive  tones  what  Mrs.  Baring  would 
be  thinking  of  us,  and  I  looking  for  the 
passerby.  After  some  blocks  of  this,  it 
came  over  me  that  all  Nevers  had  gone 
to  bed ;  at  least  they  had  put  up  the  shut- 
ters and  turned  out  their  lights  if  they 
were  not  asleep.  It  was  most  eerie  to 
walk  through  the  dim  mediaeval  streets 
and  hear  a  loud  cough  or  voices  in  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  a  sudden  cack- 
ling laugh  without  the  vestige  of  a  hu- 
man being  within  sight.  I  suggested  to 
the  artist  he  might  call  through  the 
wooden  blinds,  and  ask  for  a  hotel  with 
oleander  kegs. 

"When  I  ask  for  a  hotel,"  he  respond- 
ed in  freezing  accents,  "it  will  be  for  one 
with  vines."    I  stormed  at  tihis. 

"You've  spent  two  days  in  this  town, 
and  don't  know  where  vou're  staying!" 

My  jeering  touched  him. 

"I've  been  at  this  hotel  just  half  a  day. 
I  wasn't  very  comfortable  where  I  was 
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stopping,  so  Mrs.  Baring  drove  me  over 
to  her  place,  while  the  porter  followed 
with  my  traps." 

"What  was  the  name  of  your  first 
hotel?"  I  asked  in  ^reat  excitement. 

"The  Crown,  of  course,"  he  answered 
wonderingly. 

"Let's  ask  for  that,  and  when  we've 
found  the  place,  bribe  the  servants  to 
take  us  where  they  took  your  things." 

He  was  humbled  by  my  wisdom. 

"That's  not  bad,  Mrs.  Ward.  The 
thing  now  is  to  walk  until  we  Hear  some 
voice  behind  the  shutters,  then  I'll  stop 
and  promise  it  four  francs  if  it  will  kind- 
ly come  out  and  show  the  way." 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  Nevers  was 
still  as  death.  We  prowled  along  like 
Indians  straining  for  noises.  At  last  a 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  our  ears,  but  it 
was  distant. 

"It's  not  here!"  cried  my  companion 
in  a  shaking  voice.  "It's  around  this 
corner!  Come!"  We  plunged  around 
the  comer  into  a  glare  of  light,  and  there 
in  the  shade  of  a  group  of  oleanders  sat 
John  Ward  and  Mrs.  Baring  in  front  of 
our  hotel. 

"Oleander  k^s!"  was  my  only  com- 
ment to  the  artist. 

"The  vines  were  at  The  Crown," 
said  Douglas  Warwick  crushed. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Mrs. 
Baring  petulantly.  And  yet  there  was  a 
soft  radiance  in  her  eyes  that  I  had  not 
seen  before.  It  shook  me  just  a  little, 
but  I  had  been  magnanimous  and  I 
should  remain  so. 

"Mr.  Warwick  perhaps  will  tell  you. 
I'm  going  to  my  room.  You  coming, 
John?" 

"Quite  soon,  child ;  run  along." 

"L  think  I'll  get  my  pipe,"  the  artist 
said. 

But  I  ran  on  ahead  of  him,  and  to  my 
room.  Then  having  waited  quite  a  little 
while  for  John,  and  eager  to  tell  him  my 
side  of  the  adventure,  I  stepped  into  the 
hall.  The  lights  were  out  save  for  the 
candle  on  the  stair  landing,  and,  by  its 
glow,  I  saw  Miss  Grey  bending  above 
the  banisters,  watching  something,  some 
one  in  the  hall  below.  My  footfall  rous- 
ed her.  She  turned  to  me  with  her  hands 
out  as  though  to  keep  me  back.     Her 


eyes  were  sick  with  pain  and  truth  that 
could  not  be  denied. 

"Go  back,  go  back !  It's  over,  it's  all 
over!  She's  in  his  arms!  He's  kissed 
herr 

I  started  towards  the  stairs.  She 
stopped  me  and  pressed  her  hands 
against  my  breast. 

"Don't!  Don't  make  a  fuss!  Stand 
it!  I've  got  to!  We're  too  old  for 
scenes !"  I  tried  to  push  her  to  one  side, 
but  she  was  strong.  "Dear  woman, 
don't!"  she  whispered. 

That  one  breath  of  sjrmpathy  weaken- 
ed me.  "All  right,  I  wont,  I  wont!"  I 
said.    "Go  to  your  room!" 

"You'll  do  nothing?" 

"No,  not  tonight,"  I  promised  wearily. 
"In  Paris  things  can  straighten  out," 

There  was  a  rustle  of  a  gown  upon  the 
lower  stairs.  Without  another  word 
Miss  Grey  turned  and  ran  into  her  room 
as  I  went  into  mine.  Three  minutes  af- 
terwards, John  knocked  softly  on  my 
door.  "Peggy ,' are  you  asleep?"  he  call- 
ed in  a  low  tone.  I  held  my  beating 
heart  with  both  my  hands,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  he  moved  quietly  away,  and 
went  to  his  own  room. 

I  guess  I  made  a  big  mistake  about 
John's  feelings  for  me.  I  guess  I'm 
pretty  lonely  in  Nevers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I'm  a 
goose.  With  all  the  broadening  influ- 
ences of  these  weeks,  I'm  still  a  goose, 
but  I  don't  mind.  John  says  he  much 
prefers  that  kind  of  bird  to  any  other — 
for  a  wife,  at  least. 

Then  I'm  a  heroine  as  well,  although 
that  didn't  happen  until  after  luncheon 
yesterday,  and  it  seems  that  I  was  bom 
a  goose.  No  one  must  think  that  life  is 
all  com  meal  and  mill  ponds  for  these 
domestic  fowls.  They  have  their  bitter 
moments.  I  don't  believe  a  sadder  goose 
of  a  woman  than  I  ever  took  the  river 
road  out  of  Nevers,  and  drove  on  to 
Paris  with  her  husband  by  her  side. 

Shame  was  in  my  heart, — a  deeper 
shame  than  I  could  feel  for  any  sin  of 
my  committing.  I  migfht  do  something 
shocking,  and  not  be  so  much  surprised 
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because  I  am  a  weakling,  but  John  has 
been  my  strength, — ^my  guide,  helping 
me  over  the  rough  places,  and  when  I 
was  about  to  mSce  some  of  the  sharp 
turns  in  life,  there  always,  to, — ^well,  to 
advise  my  switching  into  the  low  speed 
for  fear  I'd  skid.  I've  known  all  this 
for  years,  but  the  truth  of  it  was  never 
such  a  crying  truth  as  when  it  ceased  to 
be  one. 

And  we  went  on,  with  my  sick,  sham- 
ed eyes  steady  on  the  road  ahead,  never 
once  raised  to  John's,  so  that  he  laughed 
at  me  and  said  that  I  was  playing  shy, 
which  had  been  a  trick  of  mine  in  our 
engaged  days.  That  brought  a  flood  of 
memories  but  I  fought  back  the  tears. 
I  dared  not  let  John  know,  not  while  I 
was  travelling  by  his  side,  that  I  had 
drunk  the  dregs  of  his  own  degradation. 
When  we  reached  Paris, — yes, — when  I 
could  leave  him  after  the  truth  was  out. 
but  not  while  I  was  with  him.  It  would 
have  been  too  bitter  a  humiliation  for  us 
both. 

I  was  glad  that  John's  duplicity  was 
so  perfected  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  I  was  still  blind  to  his  great 
passion  for  this  woman.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  attribute  which  had  once 
turned  me  faint  I  now  rejoiced  in.  "One 
would  think  to  look  at  him  that  his  heart 
was  centered  in  his  tank  of  gasoline  in- 
stead of  lying  at  the  feet  of  an  unwor- 
thy woman,"  I  reasoned  to  myself,  as 
we  passed  on  through  Pouilly,  Bonny, 
Solterres  and  came  to  Montargis.  It 
was  at  Montargis  that  we  killed  the  lit- 
tle dog. 

We  were  going  through  the  village 
slowly,  and  there  lay  the  fault.  Had  we 
been  going  faster,  the  machine  would 
have  responded  to  John's  effort  to  turn 
out,  but  grown  up  people  don't  know 
that,  and  how  should  little  dogs?  He 
was  such  a  friendlv  little  fellow,  and  J 
was  so  in  need  of  friends  that  day,  and 
he  came  waggling  out  to  welcome  us  to 
Montargis.  He  was  so  sure  of  us,  know- 
ing by  his  sixth  sense  all  those  who  love 
bis  kind,  that  he  didn't  think  the  jug- 
gernaut which  John  controlled  would  be 
allowed  to  crush  him  as  he  came  to  wel- 
come us. 

There  wasn't  any  cry — ^no  sound  at  all. 
I  looked  back,  not  believing  it  could  be, 


and  there  lay  the  little  crescent  of  his 
body, — ^a  mute  reproach  to  the  things  of 
life  that  must  go  on.  John  turned  the 
car  into  a  sort  of  open  space  for  the 
street  was  very  narrow,  and  we  ran  back. 

There  was  a  a  knot  of  people  gathered 
about  the  little  fellow,  and  now  I  re- 
member that  they  observed  our  coming 
with  some  surprise.  At  the  time  I 
thought  only  of  the  puppy,  and  I  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and  lifted  the  warm 
body  in  my  arms.  The  tears  which  I 
had  not  shed  for  John  rained  down  my 
face,  and  John  was  scarcely  less  disturb- 
ed. 

*'Don't  Margaret,  don't  dear,"  he  kept 
repeating,  his  voice  choked.  It  was  just 
a  little  dog,  I  know,  but  it  had  looked  up 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  wagged  its  tail, 
and  we  had  killed  it. 

I  have  told  the  story  since,  and  always 
I've  been  asked,  "And  the  villagers,  they 
stoned  you  as  you  left?"  But  the  vil- 
lagers did  not ;  we  thought  nothing  of  it 
then,  for  our  minds  were  on  the  doggie. 
The  gendarmes  were  there,  and  John 
asked  them  if  they  knew  the  owner,  but 
they  did  not.  All  of  the  people  watched 
me  wonderingly,  John  recollected,  and 
one  old  woman  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  saying  to  me,  "Weep  not, 
Madame,  for  it  is  just  a  little  dog." 

But  of  course  that  only  made  me  cry 
the  harder.  They  couldn't  understand,  and 
so  bewildered  were  they  that  there  was 
no  room  left  for  a  feeling  of  resentment. 
Once  before  we  left  America,  John  and 
I  were  stoned  by  roughs,  but  beyond  the 
low  browed  French  carter,  who  claims 
the  centre  of  the  road,  the  European,  un- 
less justified,  could  teach  us  many  les- 
sons in  good  conduct. 

We  were  not  long  delayed.  The  final 
disposal  of  our  canine  friends  is  not  at- 
tended with  much  ceremony.  Then  John 
drove  on  to  old  Nemours,  sunning  itself 
on  the  river  bank,  and  here  we  lunched. 
There  must  have  been  good  things  to 
eat  at  the  Nemours  dSjeuner,  for  I  re- 
member we  passed  through  the  kitchen 
as  is  the  custom  in  French  inns,  and 
Monsieur  in  a  white  cap,  was  manipu- 
lating copper  saucepans  from  which  rose 
steamy  odours.  Madame,  as  always, 
was  the  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  and  I 
wondered,  as,  red-eyed,  I  sat  watching 
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the  maid  change  untasted  food  for  food 
untasted,  how  I  ever  could  have  flatter- 
ed my  poor  wits  into  believing  I  was  cut 
out  for  any  other  business  than  that  of 
being  married.  These  women  are  the 
bulwarks  of  France,  yet  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  heard  of  a  Minerva  Club. 

That  was  during  luncheon,  whSle  I 
was  fully  realising,  yet  not  rejoicing  in 
the  fact  I  was  a  goose.  It  was  after 
luncheon  I  became  a  heroine.  To  be  a 
real  one,  one  musn't  know  about  it,  un- 
til one  is  all  over  being  it.  I  didn't 
know  it,  and  I  don't  see  now  how  it  could 
possibly  have  happened.  Moreover  I'm 
quite  sure  it  never  will  occur  again,  but 
it  was  glorious  to  be  a  heroine;  besides 
It  was  for  John. 

We  had  gone  on  immediately  after  our 
late  luncheon.  I  understood  John's  eag- 
erness. He  had  given  Mrs.  Baring  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  be  witih 
her  in  Paris  by  nine  the  following  morn- 
ing. I  heard  him  doing  it  as  I  was  tak- 
ing my  first  breakfast  in  my  room  in 
Nevers,  and  she  was  driving  off  with 
Douglas  Warwick,  her  face  glowing. 
She  had  let  her  hand  linger  in  John's, 
and  he  was  murmuring  something  about 
"happiness."  T  saw  them  through  the 
blinds,  and  also  poor  .Miss  Grey,  who 
had  asked  that  she  might  go  by  train. 
She  walked  over  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  her  face  was  stem,  but  perfectly 
composed.  "Miss  Grey,  at  least  will 
never  be  a  laughing  stock,"  I  thought. 

So  from  Nemours  we  hurried  on 
through  the  straight  avenues  of  poplar, 
pine  and  linden,  like  one  long  parkway 
into  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Here 
the  Fates  made  a  twist  in  their  long 
thread,  and  neatly  lassoed  John  and  me. 

Their  outward  cause  for  turning  our 
car  off  the  highway  into  the  depths  of 
the  green  forest  was  the  youngness  of 
the  afternoon.  Mad  as  John  was  to  get 
to  Paris,  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  way 
through  the  suburbs  that  are  the  horror 
of  all  motorists  until  the  traffic  had 
grown  less.  The  wisest  driver  enters 
Paris  with  the  dawn,  but  John  would 
take  no  chances  of  missing  his  appoint- 
ment at  nine  the  following  morning. 

So  we  drove  over  narrow,  unused 
ways,  into  the  heart  of  the  deep  forest 
until  we  had  reached  a  little  circle  which 


was  the  closing  of  the  road.  A  pile  of 
rocks  filled  up  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
They  rose  in  a  pyramid  and  there  had 
evidently  been  an  attempt  to  grow  lich- 
ens on  them.  The  moss  was  thick  and 
beautiful,  and  at  the  top  a  little  mountain 
plant  was  rather  weaJdy  putting  forth 
some  buds.  The  bloom  was  white  and 
waxen. 

"They  look  like  orange  blossoms," 
John  said  to  me. 

I  laughed  a  little  harshly.  "I'll  get 
you  some,"  and  I  jumped  down. 

John  left  the  engine  thumping,  de- 
scended leisurely  and  followed. 

"Don't  fall,  you  kiddy,"  he  cautioned, 
as  I  began  to  climb. 

The  Fates  choked  me  a  little  with 
their  noose.  "How  wonderful"  I 
thought,  "for  John  to  keep  up  this  pre- 
tense,— ^this  mummery  of  gentle  words  I" 

I  climbed  on.  Some  of  the  small 
stones  slipped  and  rattled  to  John's  feet. 
He  started  after  me. 

"Be  careful,  Peggy  1"  he  entreated. 

"What  for?"  I  called  defiantly. 

"Do  you  want  to  make  a  widower  of 
me?"  he  answered,  but  a  little  anxious. 

The  Fates  choked  me  again.  So  after 
all  the  end  was  not  to  be  in  Paris.  I 
took  another  step,  balanced  myself  on  a 
Barge  rock  imbedded  in  the  top,  then 
turned  and  looked  down  upon  him.  Be- 
ing above  him  gave  me  a  sort  of  power. 

"Well  why  not  make  a  widower  of 
you?"  I  asked  of  him.  "Come,  give  up 
this  shamming,  John,  and  let's  talk 
truths." 

"Why  Peg!"  the  remonstrance  seem- 
ed guilty  in  its  weakness.    I  rushed  on: 

"For  weeks  I've  seen  what  you  and 
Mrs.  Baring  think  has  been  hidden  from 
us  all, — ^that  you  love  each  other."  John 
made  a  movement  forward.  "Don't 
move,  please,  and  don't  speak  I"  I  cried, 
my  hands  raised  as  though  to  ward  him 
off.  "I've  waited  a  long  time  for  this; 
it's  my  turn  now,  and  you  must  hear  me 
out.  I  really  never  thought  that  you 
were  keen  about  this  divorce  of  ours, 
John,  until  I  suggested  that  we  give  it 
up  in  Placenza,  and  you  refused  to." 

"P^ggy'"  cried  John. 

I  must  have  slipped  slightly  on  the 
mossy    surface,    for   he   made   another 
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start.    In  three  more  leaps  he  would  be 
by  my  side. 

"John,  if  you  take  another  step,  or 
make  one  more  attempt  to  speak,  I'll 
throw  myself  down  headlong,"  I  was 
trembling  terribly  filled  with  an  awful 
fire  I  didn't  know  that  I  possessed.  I'm 
not  sure  but  I  think  I  would  have  done 
it.  It  checked  John.  I  saw  fear  in  his 
eyes.  I  thought  that  it  was  guilty  fear, 
so  I  went  on :  "Then  I  knew  that  what 
had  been  half  unformed  in  my  heart  ever 
since  that  day  in  Rome,  in  the  Borghese 
gardens — ^that  you  loved  Mrs.  Baring, 
was  quite  true.  I  tried,  oh,  how  I  tried, 
John,  to  make  you  care  for  me.  And, 
poor  fool,  I  thought  things  were  at  last 
coming  my  way.  I  thought  it  all  through 
yesterday  at  Nevers, — ^that  perhaps  I 
would  win  out.  I  thought  it  until  late 
last  night,  but  when  you  held  her  in  your 
arms,  and — ^kissed  her, — " 

"Peggyl" 

"Don't  come  near  me  I"  I  shrieked  out. 
For  John  had  started  towards  me,  be- 
cause I,  again,  had  slipped,  but  once 
again  managed  to  regain  my  feet — ^and 
it  was  John  who  fell. 

A  boulder  had  turned  under  him,  and 
he  had  gone  back  helpless,  and  crashed 
on  to  the  stones.  There  he  lay  still, 
white,  staring  up  at  me  with  sightless 
eyes. 

I  thought  as  I  staggered  down  to  him 
that  I  must  let  him  lie  that  way,  with  his 
head  down,  until  help  came.  I  had 
learned  this  somewhere.  And  then  the 
second  thought  came  crowding  on  the 
other — how  dared  I  wait  for  help  when 
John  might  now  be  dying — dead.  Dead? 
My  wicked  heart  for  just  one  moment 
beat  out  a  throb  of  triumph.  John  was 
all  mine  now.  Yet,  even  as  the  thought 
tigrzgged  across  my  brain,  I  screamed 
out  in  horror  and  disgust,  and  lifted  my 
dear  love's  head,  and  pressed  it  to  my 
heart. 

I  knew,  -then,  that  there  was  just  one 
thing  I  wanted,  and  that  was  for  John 
to  live.  He  could  be  the  husband  of  any 
woman  that  he  chose.  That  didn't  mat- 
ter to  me.  I  wanted  John  to  live.  I 
looked  at  him  beseechingly.  It  would 
have  been  natural,  even  in  that  moment, 
for  me  to  have  turned  to  John,  and  to 
have  asked  him  what  to  do ;  but  this  was 


a  time  when  I  must  act,  and  act  alone. 
I  held  my  breath  and  listened.  There 
was  no  voice — ^no  sound  of  life,  only  the 
sullen  pounding  of  the  engine  of  our 
motor  car. 

The  sullen  pounding  of  the  engine! 
It  came  like  an  answer  to  my  cry  for 
help.  But  how  could  I?  Jolm  had  al- 
ways been  with  me  when  I  had  driven 
it.  How  could  I  guide  that  car  to  Fon- 
tainebleau?  I  looked  at  John  again 
His  face  seemed  to  be  taking  on  a  more 
deathly  pallour.  There  must  be  no  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  I  could.  I  arose, 
placed  my  coat  under  his  poor  head,  saw 
that  the  limbs  were  not  cramped  or 
twisted,  and  sprang  into  the  car. 

Everything  that  John  had  ever  said  to 
me,  which  I  had  seemingly  forgotten,  as 
I  had  carelessly  accepted,  came  back  into 
my  mind.  "Begin  with  the  low  speed, 
start  slowly,  no  matter  what  your  haste," 
John  had  once  said.  I  set  the  clutch, 
and  the  car  moved  on.  My  thoughts 
outstripped  it.  My  mental  pictures  and 
impression  of  all  sorts,  all  subjects, 
moved  like  a  biograph,  quickly  and  yet 
not  one  before  the  other. 

Now  I'll  go  to  the  high  speed.  It 
doesn't  set  in.  Oh  dear,  what  is  the 
matter?  Hold  on  now,  Peggy,  don't  get 
panicky  I  There,  it's  going  faster.  But 
what  does  it  need  to  give  it  power.  Why 
fuel,  of  course.  That  must  be  gas,  and 
that's  the  throttle.  I  must  open  up  the 
throttle.  Now,  it's  bounding.  But  the 
road  is  bad.  John  would  never  have 
gone  this  way  over  ruts.  Yes,  John 
would  for  me — I  will  for  John.  Oh 
please,  God,  let  me  do  this  for  John. 
Don't  let  anything  go  wrong.  Heavens ! 
that  rut!  What  if  we  should  burst  a 
tire.  Why  do  I  say  "we,"  I  wonder? 
It's  force  of  habit.  There  never  can  be 
another  we — ^there  never  will  be  without 
John.  Now  I  remember  what  I  should 
do  when  I  come  to  a  rut — ^put  my  foot 
on  the  brake.  It  delays  us  a  little,  but 
I  may  save  a  tire.  "Without  John,"  did 
I  say.  Why  he's  got  to  live.  Fate 
wouldn't  be  so  cruel  as  to  have  me  be 
the  one  to  kill  him — ^I  who  love  him — ^he 
must  be  saved. 

How  we  are  crawling,  or  do  I  just 
imagine  it?  Yes,  I've  grown  accus- 
tomed to  our  pace.     That's  the  reason 
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people  speed  and  never  know  it.  Once 
on  Eighth  Avenue  I  saw  a  most  sur- 
prised man — ^What  am  I  talking  of! 
John's  hurt  and  we  are  crawling.  Now 
let  me  think  just  what  does  this  car  run 
on — on  gasolene  and  electricity.  The 
throttle's  open,  so  it  has  gas.  What 
it  wants  now  is  more  of  that  electric 
spark — ^that's  it.  I  must  advance  jthe 
spark.  It's  the  little  brass  thing  here. 
How  it  responds.  But  what's  that 
thumping  noise?  John  said,  "Listen  to 
your  engine — it  will  always  tell  you 
what  is  wrong."  But  it  doesn't  tell — it 
only  thumps.  Didn't  this  happen  once 
when  we  were  leaving  Rome?  Oh,  if 
John  were  only  here  to  ask.  But  he  can't 
be  here — I'm  saving  him     He's  dying. 

Dying?  He's  not  dying.  Oh  that 
thumping.  I  remember,  I  remember!  I 
have  advanced  the  spark  too  quickly.  I 
must  retard  it,  and  then  move  it  for- 
ward, gently — slowly.  That  was  it — ^the 
noise  has  stopped.  How  we  are  whiz- 
zing. If  John  were  here  to  see  me — 
Margaret  Ward!  You  are  exulting! 
You  feel  elated!  Are  you  a  friend,  or 
are  you  like  the  rest  of  poor  humanity? 
What  things  thoughts  are.  I'm  glad 
that  no  one  knows  them  but  inner  selves. 
How  long  ago  that  was  when  I  reasoned 
that  all  out.  We  were  going  up  the  Alps. 
I  was  happy  then.  John  was  with  me. 
Oh.  John,  live,  live! 

Here  is  the  main  road — now  for 
trouble.  How  can  I  steer  and  do  all  the 
other  things  as  well.  Is  that  a  motor 
coming?  Yes!  What  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do!  It's  past.  I  put  my  foot  on 
the  reverse.  It  was  right,  too.  John 
told  me  once.  But  that  car  didn't  sound 
their  horn.  My  goodness,  I'm  not  sound- 
ing mine.  I  can't  help  it — I'll  get  a 
doctor  to  see  John,  and  then  they  can 
do  just  anything  they  please  with  me. 
If  John  should  die,  I  must  give  what- 
ever money  he  may  leave  to  Mrs.  Baring. 
I  know  that  he  would  want  it  so.  I 
wonder  if  she  cares  as  much  as  I  do? 
Just  think,  I'm  saving  him  for  her.  I 
don't  care.    Oh  John  dear,  live! 

Here  is  a  down  grade,  and  a  steep  as- 
cent beyond.  What  must  I  do?  I  know — 
it's  just  the  same  with  sleds  when  one's 
a  little  girl,  fly  down  without  the  brake 
so  as  to  gather  strength  to  go  up  the  next 


hill  just  as  fast.  Here  we  go  now.  How 
the  air  cuts  my  face.  That  was  a  gen- 
darme way  back  there.  What  did  he  call 
to  me?  *'Vite,  trop  vite?"  Why  I  know 
what  that  means.  It's  "fast,  too  fast." 
I  guess  he  don't  know  John  or  just  how 
dear  he  is.  What's  that  sound  inside 
of  me.  I'm  laughing.  Of  all  the  times 
to  laugh.  There's  no  joke  about  John's 
dying.  Dying?  He's  not  dying — ^I'm 
saving  him. 

Look  out.  There's  something  on  the 
hill  crest?  It's  a  cart,  and  on  my  side. 
They  are  uncertain  what  to  do.  If  they 
•  start  over  to  the  left  we'll  crash.  How 
dare  I  take  my  hand  from  off  this  wheel 
and  motion  to  them  to  stay  where  they 
are?  I  did  it.  I  see  it  can  be  done. 
Perhaps  in  a  little  while  I  can  sound  the 
horn.  Where  is  this  town?  It  seems 
I've  been  doing  this  forever.  There's 
not  a  tower  in  sight.  These  circles  in 
the  park  are  hard  to  go  around,  and 
there's  another  gendarme. 

Stop?  No,  I  won't  stop.  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  know  how.  There,  I 
laughed  again.  How  horrible!  They 
don't  seem  to  understand  I'm  making 
this  quick  run  for  John.  Do  they  sup- 
pose I'm  doing  this  because  I  like  it? 
Well,  don't  I  like  it.  Don't  I?  Now  the 
truth.  Heaven  help  me,  yes,  I  am  en- 
joying it.  Oh,  God,  don't  let  John  die 
to  punish  me  for  this.  Hurt  me  some 
other  way,  please,  Gk>d!  I  can't  help 
feeling  sort  of  drunk,  but  it  isn't  happi- 
ness, it's  power — ^it's — 

What's  going  on  way  down  the  road? 
They're  all  police.  What  are  they  doing? 
They've  got  a  rope.  They've  stretched 
a  rope  across  the  road.  Why,  it's  for 
me — ^to  stop  me.  That  first  officer  has 
'phoned  on  from  his  sentry  box,  and  I 
can't  get  a  doctor — and  I  must  stop  or 
I'll  be  wrecked.  How  do  I  stop?  Oh 
John,  help  me.  I  know  now — ^throttle 
down — ^pull  out  the  clutch — put  on  the 
brake — 

"You  want  me,  gentlemen?"  I  said 
to  the  policemen. 


Even  then  I  didn't  know  I  was  a 
heroine.  I  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be 
only  a  felon — one  trying  very  hard  to 
explain  to  the  gendarmes  what  had  hap- 
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pened,  and  how  John  must  be  reached 
right  away,  even  if  she,  the  felon,  had 
to  hang  for  it  afterwards.  I  remember 
leaning  out  of  the  car  and  clinging  to  the 
epaulettes  of  one  of  the  officers,  saying 
a  number  of  times  "A  doctor  first,  a 
doctor  first,  a  doctor  first."  And  I  must 
have  been  saying  it  much  louder  than  any 
polite  person  would,  for  a  motor  drew 
up  alongside  and  a  very  quiet  man  got 
out  and  said  he  was  a  doctor,  and  wanted 
to  look  at  my  tongue  or  something  of  that 
sort,  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
quite  delirious. 

Of  course  I  wouldn't  be  rattling  on  in 
this  giddy  way  if  John  wasn't  sitting  up 
in  bed  now,  pretty  well  except  for  a  bump 
on  his  head,  and  ordering  me  around 
outrageously,  as  all  convalescents  do. 

The  doctor  and  I  (with  a  gendarme, 
if  you  please)  flew  back  in  the  doctor's 
car,  although  I  don't  remember  any  of 
the  getting  there  at  all.  I  was  sitting 
with  my  eyes  shut,  praying,  and  when 
I  opened  them,  there  was  John  with  the 
colour  back  in  his  face,  his  eyes  lifelike 
again,  and  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  Then  we  drove  on  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  felon  holding  the  hand  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  he  not  knowing  that 
she  was  a  felon,  patting  her  feebly,  which 
made  her  cry  hard  in  the  gendarme's 
handkerchief. 

He  was  a  very  kind  policeman,  and 
told  the  doctor  that  I  would  not  be 
troubled;  that  he  would  explain  the  "so 
remarkable  event"  to  his  captain,  and  I 
begged  the  doctor  to  do  anything  that 
was  right,  or  that  wasn't  right,  for  that 
matter,  and  to  put  it  in  his  bill.  So  he 
gave  the  man  some  gold  and  arranged 
to  have  the  car  pushed  along  the  road 
to  a  garage.  They  wanted  me  to  drive 
it,  but  I  said  I  hadn't  the  ghost  of  an 
idea  how  it  worked,  which  made  them 
laugh,  and  I  was  then  called  a  heroine. 

AH  that  happened  after  dear  John  was 
put  to  bed  in  the  little  hotel  opposite  the 
palace,  with  the  glisteny  lake  betwixt 
us  and  royal  ghosts,  and  after  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  bad  bump,  I  slipped  out 
and  sent  Mrs.  Baring  a  dispatch,  telling 
her  that  John  was  hurt,  but  not  seriously, 
and  to  come  on  any  time  she  wanted  to. 
I  made  it  as  cordial  as  I  could,  and  I  al- 
most meant  it,  for  it  was  John's  happi- 


ness— ^not  mine — that  I  was  striving  for. 
And  I  was  praying  that  I  would  have 
the  courage  to  tell  John  that  I  was  will- 
ing for  him  to  marry  her,  when  he  sent 
out  to  ask  if  he  might  talk  with  me. 

I  was  pretty  frightened,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  we  had  been  alone,  and  I 
knew  that  there  was  much  to  say,  but  I 
walked  in  as  brave  as  anything,  and  was 
going  to  start  off  with  something  fine, 
like  "Take  her,  John,  she's  yours !"  when 
John  just  opened  wide  his  arms,  all  weak 
and  propped  up  on  the  pillows  as  he  was, 
and  I  crept  into  them.  Then  began  this 
most  extraordinary  and  iinexpected  con- 
versation, my  nose  flattened  against 
John's  cheek,  and  his  voice  all  husky  as 
he  spoke. 

"There's  been  some  big  mistake,  dear 
little  love.    Tell  John  about  it" 

"Oh,  John,  you  adore  her — ^you  know 
you  do!" 

"You  can't  mean  Mrs.  Baring, 
Peggy?" 

"I  do,  John,  the  giraffe.  Of  course 
I  shouldn't  call  her  that—". 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!  That  describes 
her  perfectly!  And  I  don't  love  her, 
and  I  never  have.  What  put  this  in 
your  head?" 

"Why,  John,  you  always  talked  with 
her." 

"Well,  yes,  of  tires." 

"Of  really  tires,  John?  Not  just  pre- 
tend ones  when  I  was  around." 

"Of  real,  round,  rubber  tires,  dear." 

"But,  John,  you  ought  to  marry  her. 
She's  every  qualification." 

"Name  one." 

"Well,  she  can  crank  a  car." 

"So  can  a  horse." 

"And  she  can  run  one." 

"She  can't  touch  you.  You  don't  seem 
to  realise  that  you're  a  heroine." 

"Oh  John,— not  really." 

"Sure  you  are!  I'm  married  to  a 
wonder, — that's  what  I'm  married  to. 
The  doctor  told  me  all  about  it.  Pluck ! 
Gee  whiz !    Why  nothing  but !" 

"Then  you  love  me  now  because  I  run 
a  car?" 

"No  Peggy,  I  love  you,  and  I  loved 
you,  now  and  always,  because  you're  just 
a  goose." 

"Men  don't  love  geese,  John." 
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"Dont  they?  That'^  all  you  know 
about  'em." 

"Not  the  strong  men.  The  strong 
must  love  the  strong — I've  figured  that 
all  out." 

"You  were  always  pretty  bad  at  fig- 
ures, dear.  You've  got  to  do  that  over. 
I  tell  you  the  strong  love  the  weak,  and 
the  weak  love  the  strong,  and  pretty  soon 
I'm  going  to  prove  it  to  you." 

The  proof  came  sooner  than  he 
thought,  and  in  a  way  that  he  had  not 
expected,  for  the  little  Buttons  knocked 
at  the  door  with  two  dispatches  in  his 
hand.  He  barely  gave  me  time  to  get  up 
from  the  floor  where  I  was  kneeling  by 
John's  bedside  with  my  face  all  shiny 
from  this  general  housecleaning  of  the 
heart.  But  my  high  hope  died  out  a 
little  when  I  saw  the  wires.  One  was 
for  John,  and  one  for  me.  I  handed  his 
to  him,  but  crushed  mine  in  my  hand. 

"John,  I  wired  to  her,  I  expect  she's 
coming." 

"Very  likely,"  chuckled  John,  reading 
the  message. 

"She  loves  you  madly, — even  Miss 
Gray  knew  of  it.  She  saw  you, — ^John  I" 
The  shameful  recollection  of  Nevers 
swept  over  me.  I  almost  struck  his 
hands  in  anger,  as  he  laid  down  the  wire 
he  had  read.  "That's  something  that 
you  can't  explain — Nevers !  Who  was  it 
in  the  lower  hall  that  Miss  Gray  saw?" 

He  handed  me  the  telegram.  "That 
must  have  been  the  weak  kissing  the 
strong,"  John  answered. 

Dazed,  I  read  the  message  : 

"Distressed  to  hear  that  you  are  down  and 
out.  Dare  not  postpone  our  marriage  fearing 
ill  luck.  After  wedding  ceremony,  Douglas 
and  I  will  come  to  you.  Let  Mrs.  Ward  into 
the  secret  now.    Love  to  you  both. 

Kate  Baring." 

I  sat  speechless,  gasping,  staring  at 
the  bit  of  paper. 

"Miss  Grey  didn't  mention  any  names, 
did  she?"  asked  John,  breaking  the  long 
silence. 

I  endeavoured  to  get  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  in  my  brain.  Things  were 
growing  clearer.  "No,"  I  answered,  "we 
never  mentioned  any  names." 

"That's  been  the  trouble." 


Overwhelmed  by  a  new  thought,  I 
opened  the  envelope  addressed  to  me.  It 
was  from  poor  Miss  Grey: 

"They  are  to  marry.  I  leave  by  French 
boat  from  Havre.  Will  keep  your  secret  if 
you  will  keep  mine.  G.  Gray." 

"Yes,"  I  echoed  John  after  another 
silenlce,  '^that's  been  the  trouble.  We 
never  menticmed  any  names."  Things 
had  grown  appalling  in  their  clearness. 

"What's  in  your  telegram?"  asked 
John. 

"It's  from  Miss  Gray,"  I  answered, 
tearing  it  up  slowly.  "She  sails  to-mor- 
row. I  want  to  send  her  a  long 
message." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  John,  "I  think  she  was 
a  little  hit  in  the  direction  of  that  painter, 
too.  She  may  be  leaving  with  a  heart 
ache." 

"Oh  no.  Miss  Grey  has  too  much 
strength."  I  would  keep  her  secret  if 
she  would  keep  mine. 

John  laughed.  "The  strong  love  the 
weak,  my  dear." 

I  made  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "How 
any  one  could  care  for  him  with  you 
around,  John." 

"Oh  shut  up,"  said  John,  much 
pleased,  pulling  my  head  down  against 
his  shoulder. 

I  rested  there  in  bliss  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, then  I  remembered  the  divorce.  I 
spoke  of  it,  and  how  I  had  thought  of  - 
going  home  by  Genoa.  I  even  confessed, 
with  a  wicked  giggle,  to  driving  on  the 
barrel  staves  so  as  to  get  a  puncture. 
It  was  John's  turn  to  be  amazed. 

"Peggy,  as  I'm  a  Yankee,  I  never 
thought  of  that  divorce  from  the  day  I 
cranked  the  car  in  Naples.  The  motor 
beam  was  in  my  eye,  the  gasolene  was  in 
my  nostrils,  the  whirring  of  the  engine 
in  my  ears.  Oh  Peg,  now  that  you've 
run  a  car  alone,  perhaps  youll  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  be  such  a  blind  ass 
as  I  have  been." 

"Do  you  know  John,"  I  answered  him, 
mindful  of  my  wild  joy,-  even  while  I 
feared  that  John  was  dying,  "I  think  I 
can. 

"Now  had  you  mentioned  any-  names 
when  we  had  our  talk  in  Placenza,"  John 
reproved — 
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"Yes,  John,  I  see,  I  never  mentioned 
any  names/' 

"Tcx)  delicate  by  far,  my  dear.  Use 
the  bludgeon,  not  the  rapier,  when  deal- 
ing with  a  motor  fiend.  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  give  up  the  run." 

We  patted  each  other  in  the  dark  in 
mute  understanding.  Then  a  small 
cloud  of  dust  marred  the  spotlessness  of 
my  soul's  renovating. 

"John,  the  diary  I  You  made  me  carry 
it  around." 

He  frowned  perplexedly. 

"What  diary?" 

"Why,  the  green  book." 

John  wriggled  with  discomfort. 

"That  blank  book?" 

"Yes." 

"Was  that  a  diary?  Really,  dear,  I'm 
sorry.  You  know  you  said  you  only 
needed  a  few  of  the  first  pages."  John's 
apologetic  tone  was  mystifying. 

"I  never  opened  it,  and  Fm  never  go- 
ing to,  no  matter  how  you  may  insist 


that  we  carry  it  around.  But,  John,  why 
do  you  ?" 

John  put  the  sheet  over  his  head  and 
shook. 

"Go  get  it,  it's  among  my  things,"  he 
managed  to  articulate.  I  found  it. 
"Look  in  the  back,"  commanded  John. 
I  looked,  and  there  in  neat  rows  was 
John's  gasolene  expense  list! 

John  and  I  beat  each  other  with  weak 
fists  and  wept  with  laughter.  Then  there 
followed  another  hand  clasping  silence. 

"P^gy,  this  is  just  as  good  as  any 
story.    Why  don't  you  make  it  into  one  ?" 

"Well,  I  might— I've  kept  a  book  of 
inner  thoughts." 

"It  could  be  a  sort  of  hand  book  on 
Meanders  with  a  Motor." 

That  was  like  John,  to  think  of  motor 
cars.    But  I  shook  my  head. 

"No,  my  book  would  be  to  prove  to 
the  Minerva  Qub  that  a  ten  years'  mar- 
riage contract  is  just  foolish  when  John 
Ward's  the  husband." 

John  Ward,  the  husband,  kissed  me. 
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SEX  IN  EDUCATION 


IHE  general  practice  of 
Isystematic  and  home 
■education  has  been  to 
treat  boys  and  girls  dif- 
jferently.  Unreasoning 
{tradition  has  for  the 
Jmost  part  been  the  basis 
of  practice,  but  recently  as  the  result  of  a 
growing  tendency,  strongest  in  America, 
to  eliminate  differences  of  training,  there 
has  been  a  conscious  effort  to  attain  a 
theoretical  bksis  for  both  the  old  and  the 
new  practices.  This  effort  has  been  guid- 
ed more  by  hopes,  fears  and  prejudices 
than  by  calm  logic  and  pure  scientific 
curiosity,  and  the  literature  representing 
it  is  not  of  the  most  satisfying  candour. 
Apart  from  the  errors  of  prejudice 
and  special  pleading  there  are  two  almost 
unavoidable  fallacies  in  the  greater  part 
of  our  thinking  about  sex  differences. 


We  tend  to  accept  differences  found  un- 
der present  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions as  differences  inherently  character- 
istic of  the  sexes;  we  forget,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  conventionality  of  wo- 
men may  be  a  product  rather  than  a  pro- 
ducer of  our  social  customs.  We  tend 
also  to  judge  the  sexes  by  such  conveni- 
ent comparisons  as  'the  men  I  know — 
the  women  I  know'  or  'men  physicians — 
women  physicians'  or  'poets  and  poet- 
esses.' But  such  easy  comparisons  are 
bound  to  be  inaccurate  in  the  majority  ot 
cases.  The  average  of  women  may  equal 
in  intellect  the  average  of  men,  though 
the  scientist  who  investigates  his  ac- 
quaintances would  doubSess  find  the 
men  superior.  His  acqi^in)tances 
amongst  men  are  a  selection  of  the  in- 
tellectually remarkable;  his  acquaint- 
ances among  women  are  the  wives  of 
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these.  And  since  the  correlation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  intellect  is 
nowhere  nearly  perfect,  our  scientist  of 
course  finds  the  women  inferior. 

The  first  of  these  two  fallacies  is  the 
bane  of  arguments  concerning  sex  dif- 
ferences in  general  instincts,  interests 
and  propensities.  Men  and  women,  even 
boys  and  girls,  surely  differ  widely  and 
in  many  respects  in  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, attitudes  and  achievements,  habits 
and  ideals,  but  again  and  again  one  finds 
evidence  that  the  qualities  in  question 
are  not  so  much  bom  in  women  as  taught 
to  them  by  the  conventions  of  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  life.  Indeed,  apart  from 
the  specific  instincts  of  sex  and  materni- 
ty in  the  narrow  sense,  one  can  hardly 
be  sure  of  any  clear  and  wide  difference 
in  instincts  other  than  the  strength  in 
the  male  of  the  fighting  instinct,  and  in 
the  female  of  the  nursing  instinct.  The 
out  and  out  physical  fighting  for  the 
sake  of  combat  is  preeminently  a  male 
instinct  and  the  resentment  at  mastery, 
the  zeal  to  surpass  and  the  general  joy 
at  activity  in  mental  as  well  as  physical 
matters  seem  to  be  closely  correlated 
with  it.  It  has  been  common  to  talk  of 
women's  'dependence.'  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  only  an  awkward  name  for  less  re- 
sentment at  mastery.  The  actu^  nurs- 
ing of  the  young  seems  likewise  to  in- 
volve equally  unreasoning  tendencies  to 
pet,  coddle,  and  'do  for'  others.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  two  instincts  has  been 
long  recognised  by  literature  and  com- 
mon knowledge  but  their  importance  in 
causing  differences  in  the  general  activ- 
ities of  the  sexes  has  not.  The  fighting 
instinct  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  world's  intellectual 
endeavour.  The  financier  does  not  think 
for  money  nor  the  scientist  for  truth 
nor  the  theologian  to  save  souls.  Their 
intellectual  efforts  are  aimed  in  great 
measure  to  outdo  the  other  man,  to  sub- 
due nature,  to  conquer  assent.  The  ma- 
ternal instinct  in  its  turn  is  the  chief 
source  of  woman's  superiorities  in  the 
moral  life.  The  virtues  in  which  she  ex- 
cels are  not  so  much  due  to  either  any 
general  moral  superiority  or  any  set  of 
special  moral  talents  as  to  her  original 
impulses  to  relieve,  comfort  and  console. 

The  fallacy  of  unfair  selection  of  rep- 


resentatives from  the  sexes  is  the  bane  of 
arguments  concerning  the  differences  of 
the  sexes  in  sheer  capacity.  Comparisons 
are  usually  made  of  the  most  gifted  of 
both  sexes.  Such  a  method  is  for  rea- 
sons to  be  stated  later,  probably  always 
unfair.  In  studies  of  some  thousands  of 
cases  of  boys  and  girls  from  nine  t© 
twenty  years  old  tested  by  the  author, 
and  I  believe  in  all  studies  so  made  as  to 
compare  a  fair  selection  of  individuals 
from  both  sexes,  the  differences  in  sheer 
intellectual  capacity  are  too  small  to  be 
of  any  great  practical  importance  to  edu- 
cational theory  or  practice.  Girls  are 
better  in  the  perceptive  processes  and  in 
such  studies  as  spelling  which  depend 
upon  these  processes.  Boys  are  better 
in  quickness  and  control  of  movement, 
and  in  the  powers  of  sense  discrimination 
except  for  colour.  No  difference  worth 
considering  is  found  between  the  aver- 
age abilities  in  the  academic  work  of 
grammar  school,  high  school  or  college. 
We  may  say  roughly  that  the  difference 
in  any  purely  intellectual  capacities  be- 
tween the  average  for  men  and  the  aver- 
age for  women  will  be  less  than  one 
twentieth  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  four  per  cent,  of  men. 
The  common  impression  that  the  aver- 
age man  is  superior  to  the  average  wo- 
man intellectually  at  least  in  originality, 
inventiveness,  reasoning  power  and  the 
like  is  beyond  doubt  due  to  the  common 
habit  of  judging  each  sex  by  its  most  su- 
perior representatives.  This  seems  fair 
enough  and  would  be  fair  enough  but 
for  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in 
vafiability,  that  is,  the  range  of  spread- 
ing down  from  and  up  above  the 
average.  In  intellectual  traits  at  least  the 
male  sex  is  the  more  variable  group :  the 
very  highest  and  very  lowest  marks  in  a 
mixed  college  class  will  commonly  be 
given  to  men:  the  variability  found 
among  boys  in  the  numerous  mental  tests 
which  have  been  given  by  psychological 
investigators  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  found  among  girls.  Of 
the  thousand  most  eminent  intellects  of 
history  97  per  cent,  are  men,  the  variabil- 
ity which  causes  the  monopoly  of  genius 
causing  also  the  existence  of  twice  as 
many  male  as  female  idiots !  Says  Pro- 
fessor Cattell,  from  whose  study  of  the 
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eminent  characters  of  history  this  fact  is 
taken, 

"I  have  spoken  throughout  of  eminent 
men  as  we  lack  in  English  words  including 
both  men  and  women,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
women  do  not  have  an  important  place  on  the 
list.  They  have  in  all  32  representatives  in 
the  thousand.  Of  these  eleven  are  hereditary 
sovereigns  and  eight  are  eminent  through 
misfortunes,  beauty  or  other  circumstances. 
Belleslettres  and  fiction — ^the  only  department 
in  which  woman  has  accomplished  much — 
give  ten  names  (of  which  three  are  in  the 
first  500)  as  compared  with  72  men.  Sappho 
and  Joan  d'Arc  are  the  only  other  women  on 
the  list.  It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sappho— a  name  associated  with  cer- 
tain fine  fragments — women  have  not  excelled 
in  poetry  or  art.  Yet  these  are  the  depart- 
ments least  dependent  on  environment  and  at 
the  same  time  those  in  which  the  environ- 
ment has  been  perhaps  as  favorable  for 
women  as  for  men.  Women  depart  less  from 
the  normal  than  man — ^a  fact  that  usually 
holds  for  the  female  throughout  the  animal 
series;  in  many  closely  related  species  only 
the  males  can  be  readily  distinguished." 

This  one  fundamental  difference  in 
variability  is  more  important  than  all  the 
differences  between  the  average  male 
and  average  female  capacities.  For  even 
if  the  average  male  capacity  were  slight- 
ly lower  than  the  average  for  women, 
still  a  slight  excess  of  male  variability 
would  mean  that  of  the  hundred  most 
gifted  individuals  in  this  country  not  two 
would  be  women,  and  of  the  thousand 
most  gifted  not  one  in  twenty.  Thus  though 
the  women  should  capture  the  teaching 
profession,  they  would  hardly  fill  its  most 
eminent  positions;  women  may  and 
doubtless  will  be  scientists  and  engin- 
eers, but  the  Joseph  Henry,  the  Row- 
land and  the  Edison  of  the  future  will  be 
men;  even  should  all  women  vote  they 
would  play  a  small  part  in  the  Senate; 
a  female  clergy  is  a  psychological  possi- 
bility but  a  female  pope  is  not. 

Thus  the  function  of  education  for  wo- 
men, though  not  necessarily  differentiat- 
ed by  the  small  differences  in  average  ca- 
pacity, is  differentiated  by  the  difference 
in  range  of  ability.  Not  only  the  prob- 
ability and  desirability  of  marriage  and 
the  training  of  children  as  an  essential 


feature  of  woman's  career  but  also  the 
restriction  of  women  to  the  mediocre 
grades  of  ability  and  achievement  should 
be  reckoned  with  by  our  educational  sys- 
tems. The  education  of  women  for  such 
professions  as  administration,  statesman- 
ship, philosophy  or  scientific  research, 
where  a  few  very  gifted  individuals  are 
what  society  requires,  is  far  less  needed 
than  education  for  such  professions  as 
nursing,  teaching,  medicine  or  architec- 
ture, where  the  average  level  is  the  es- 
sential. Elementary  education  is  prob- 
ably an  even  better  investment  for  the 
community  in  the  case  of  girls  than  in 
the  case  of  boys;  for  almost  all  girls 
profit  by  it,  whereas  the  extremely  low 
grade  boy  may  not  be  up  to  his  school 
education  in  zeal  or  capacity  and  the  ex- 
tremely high  grade  boy  may  get  on  bet- 
ter without  it.  So  also  with  high  school 
education.  On  the  other  hand  post- 
graduate instruction,  to  which  women 
are  flocking  in  great  numbers,  is,  at  least 
in  its  higher  reaches,  a  far  more  remim- 
erative  social  investment  in  the  case  of 
men. 

Our  present  arrangements  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  are  of  course  not  per- 
fectly adapted  to  sex  differences  in  phy- 
sique, intellect  and  character;  but  they 
are  probably  adapted  better  to  sex  differ- 
ences than  to  most  of  the  other  limiting 
conditions  of  educational  effort.  It  is 
true  that  the  special  problems  of  the 
health  of  girls  are  hardly  realised  and 
certainly  not  provided  for  by  schools, 
but  neither  are  some  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  health  of  boys.  Nor  are  the 
schools  so  unwise  as  homes.  It  is  true 
that  the  schools  fail  to  differentiate  in- 
struction and  discipline  to  fit  the  man's 
instincts  of  independence,  conflict,  mas- 
tery and  leadership,  or  the  woman's  in- 
stinct to  nurse,  protect  and  console,  but 
the  schools  fail  still  more  to  fit  their 
work  to  individual  differences  apart 
from  sex. 

Opinions  about  sex  in  education  com- 
monly confuse  two  issues,  namely  the  de- 
sirability of  special  education  for  girls  be- 
cause of  the  specialised  life  they  will  lead 
as  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  desirabili- 
ty of  special  education  for  girls  because 
of  the  advantages  given  and  limits  set  by 
their  inborn  nature.    Thus  it  has  often 
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been  argued  that  because  women  do  or 
because  women  should  manage  house-' 
holds  and  rear  children,  they  cannot 
learn  to  be  lawyers,  editors  or  engineers. 
But  the  fact  that  some  doctrinaire 
chooses  or  even  that  society  as  a  whole 
chooses  that  women  should  be  mothers 
and  housekeepers  rather  than  engineers 
does  not  prove  that  by  nature  they  can- 
not be  engineers.  Experience  indeed  is 
rapidly  making  this  'We  wish  not,  there- 
fore women  cannot^  fallacy  ridiculous. 
Apart  from  the  limits  set  by  the  infre- 
quency  of  very  high  and  very  low 
amounts  of  capacity,  women  differ  little 
from  men  in  the  intellectual  prerequi- 
sities  to  learning  anything  which  any 
school  teaches. 

Again  it  is  argued  that  because  wo- 
men are  by  nature  less  aggressive  and 
more  emotional  they  should  be  restrict-- 
ed  to  an  education  in  the  more  kindly 
and  less  competitive  arts  and  should  be 
taught  to  feel  nobly  rather  than  to  judge 
rationally.  But  the  proper  action  of 
education  may  be  to  diminish  rather  than 
to  intensify  the  sex  differences  of  tem- 
perament. Girls  who  have  been  trained 
to  a  measure  of  scientific  accuracy  and 
logical  consistency  may  be  less  alluring 
to  devotees  of  'Whatever  was,  is  righf 
but  they  can  hardly  be  less  fitted  for  the 
real  world. 

Common  opinion  also  misapprehends 
the  first  of  the  two  issues,  the  proper 
aim  of  life  and  hence  of  education  for 
women.  The  commonest  opinion  seems 
to  regard  as  an  ideal  the  plan  by  which 
the  poor  do  drudgery,  housework  and 
baby  tending;  the  less  poor,  housework 
and  baby  tending ;  the  higher  in  the  fin- 
ancial scale,  baby  tending;  and  the  rich 
nothing  worthy  of  note.  A  professedly 
expert  opinion  is  that  men  should  be  the 


producers  of  wealth  and  women  its  econ- 
omizers in  consumption.  This  semi- 
rationalisation  of  the  'Let  man  eafn;  let 
woman  spend'  doctrine  leads  in  many 
cases  to  beneficent  results  but  of  course  it 
is  logically  indefensible  as  a  general 
ideal.  Shall  a  g^rl  who  can  earn  two  dol- 
lars an  hour  as  a  dentist  spend  two  hours 
a  day  to  save  twenty  cents  a  week  in 
coal  or  potatoes! 

Nearly  all  opinions  about  the  aim  of 
education  for  girls  beg  the  question  in  a 
perversely  stupid  way  by  supposing  the 
one  thing  which  almost  surely  will  not 
be,  namely  that  the  present  modes  of  so- 
cial, industrial  and  domestic  life  will  en- 
dure. The  present  training  of  young 
ladies  would  be  an  insanity  if  men  select- 
ed their  wives  for  fitness  to  be  mothers 
or  business  partners,  as  in  the  future 
they  very  well  may  do.  The  present 
sanctity  of  the  preparer  of  mesJs  and 
darner  of  stockings  will  be  as  unintel- 
ligible as  a  negro's  fetich  if  we  all  come 
to  live  barefoot  in  hotels! 

The  wisest  practical  course  for  educa- 
tion, here  as  elsewhere,  is  to  encourage 
rational  experimentation,  and  give  play 
for  the  survival  of  the  fit.  Speculative 
and  a  priori  reasoning  are  nowhere  so 
risky  and  wasteful  as  in  facts  of  human 
social  life.  If  society  should  agree  to 
act  permanently  on  a  plan  elaborated  by 
the  most  gifted  student  of  education  of 
the  present  we  should  probably  be  not  so 
well  off  in  two  hundred  years  and  almost 
certainly  should  not  in  a  thousand  years,' 
as  we  should  be  if  we  left  an  intelligent 
anarchy  of  experimenters  to  work  out 
our  salvation  by  trial  and  error.  Even 
unwise  experimentation  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  future,  more  valu- 
able than  the  inertia  of  conventionality. 
Edward  L.  Thomdike. 


REVIEWS 


A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  LUCIAN* 

Wc  are  already  abundantly  supplied  with 
wretched  so-called  literal  translations  of  the 
ancient  classics,  the  abuse  of*  which  is  unfor- 

*The  Works  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  tranalated  by 
H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler,  four  Tolames, 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press  (American  Branch:  Henry 
Frowde),  1905. 


tunately  too  familiar  to  call  for  comment.  One 
of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  a  series  of  thor- 
oughly good  versions  of  these  writers,  the  le- 
gitimate uses  for  which  are  numerous.  They 
may  profitably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
students  who  are  mature  enough,  or  conscien- 
tious enough,  to  make  proper  use  of  them, 
either  to  serve  as  models  for  their  own  ver- 
sions, or  to  expend  their  acquaintance  with 
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those  writers  whose  works  are  commonly  read 
only  in  selections.  They  are  useful  too  for 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  literatures  must  be  made  at  second 
hand.  The  number  of  this  latter  class  is  be- 
coming so  numerous  in  our  colleges,  that  many 
of  our  classical  departments  provide  for  their 
needs  by  courses  in  which  translations  are 
wholly  or  in  part  substituted  for  the  original 
Greek  and  Latin.  This  is  at  best  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all;  it  is  impossible  without  readable  and  ac- 
curate translations,  and  of  such  works  the 
number  is  at  present  very  small. 

A  good  translation  can  be  made  only  by  a 
scholar,  one  who  knows  his  author  thoroughly, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  a  broad  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  which  he  represents.  To 
this  must  be  added  a  command  of  English  and 
a  literary  style  which  all  scholars  do  not 
possess.  The  making  of  translations  therefore, 
though  undertaken  lightheartedly  by  those  who 
have  none  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  is  a 
difficult  task,  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
best  scholars.  A  translation  should  be  accu- 
rate, based  on  the  exact  words  of  the  writer, 
though  of  course  these  can  rarely  be  rendered 
word  for  word  in  English.  It  must  be  thor- 
oughly idiomatic  And  finally  it  must  repro- 
duce as  far  as  is  possible  the  style  and  the 
flavor  of  the  original. 

A  translation  of  Lucian  is  especially  wel- 
come, since  he  is  a  writer  who  is  by  no  means 
so  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be,  while  the 
volume  of  his  writings  is  so  great  that  he  must 
be  read,  by  the  undergraduate  student  at  least, 
in  selections  which  give  a  very  inadequate  im- 
pression of  his  versatility.  The  simultaneous 
appearance  of  AUinson's  excellent  edition  of 
Selections  (see  Jan.  Bookman,  p.  534)  and 
this  satisfactory  translation  of  the  entire  works 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  do  so  to  become  familiar  with  the  whole  of 
Lucian  without  an  excessive  amount  of  labor. 

The  translators  have  followed  a  good 
standard  text,  that  of  Jacobitz,  Teubner,  1901, 
and  they  have  omitted  only  pieces  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  spurious,  together 
with  a  few  others  for  whieh  those  interested 
in  pornographic  literature  must  consult  the 
original  Greek.  The  question  of  expurgation 
is  one  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
but  not  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  criti- 
cise the  translators  for  this  feature  of  their 
work. 

A  brief  introduction  of  thirty-eight  pages 
gives  us  the  little  which  is  known  of  Lucian's 
life,  an  estimate  of  his  fNOsition  as  a  writer, 
the  probable  order  of  his  works,  based  on 
Maurice  Croiset's  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les 
oeuvres  de  Lucien,  and  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  during  which  he  lived 
and  wrote.  The  pieces  are  translated  in 
alternation  by  the  two  editors  and  each  is 
signed  with  the  initial  of  the  translator.  The 
style  is,  however,  remarkably  uniform,  and 
one  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  transitions. 

The  versions  are  very  readable  and  at  the 
same  time  bear  comparison  with  the  Greek 
text    The  writers  have  not  shrunk  from  the 


use  of  some  modem  colloquialisms,  to  which 
no  exception  can  be  taken  in  the  translation  of 
an  author  like  Lucian.  How  their  -style  differs 
from  the  formal  rendering  of  the  class-room 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  one  or  two  of  their 
translations  with  those  of  Allinson  in  his 
Selections,  The  latter  renders  rov  peXrlarov 
Oavdrov  "my  excellent  colleague.  Sir  Death!" 
while  F.  G.  Fowler  calls  him  "good  old 
Death,"  which  though  an  Anglicism,  seems 
more  in  Lucian's  vein.  Allinson  translates 
awearatff  kqI  kivovvtcu  ittu  ^povovatv  kqI  ^ov^  a^iaat 
"they  have  consistence  and  powers  of  loco- 
motion, of  thought,  and  of  articulate  speech;" 
H.  W.  Fowler  says:  "they  stand  and  move, 
think  and  speak."  Allinson  renders  the  first 
word  more  accurately,  but  the  rest  is  surely 
unnecessarily  polysyllabic  Occasionally  the 
Fowlers'  rendering  seems  to  be  somewhat 
remote  from  the  original  without  any  compen- 
sating gain  in  force  or  simplicity,  as  when 
i2fip6L$  fopepds  is  translated  "silence  an  enemy," 
and  Toi)  KpeiTTovoi  epficuovy  "a  prey  to  your 
enemies."  At  the  close  of  the  Charon  the  entire 
sentence /Jay«^«5  irXivOoi  xp^^^  hriffff^ffia  fidxai 
is  omitted  without  any  apparent  gain  in 
effectiveness.  But  these  defects,  if  they  be 
defects,  are  slight  and  few,  and  the  translation 
as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  one,  well  reproduc- 
ing the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  volume  are  some  fifty 
pages  of  "Notes  Explanatory  of  Allusions  to 
Persons,  Etc."  These  are  in  the  main  good, 
though  sometimes  they  are  so  brief  as  to  be 
somewhat  obscure.  In  some  cases  the  proper 
accent  of  the  words  is  indicated  by  marks  of 
quantity  on  the  penultimate  syllables.  It  is  not 
easy  to  divine  the  principle  which  is  followed 
in  this,  for  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  the 
marks  would  be  serviceable  need  far  more 
guidance  than  is  given. 

The  volumes  are  attractive  in  binding  and 
typography,  but  do  not  lie  open  well. 

John  C.   Rolfe. 


MISS   PUFFER'S   PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
BEAUTY.* 

Understanding  of  human  experience  in  its 
diverse  forms,  is  one  of  the  strange  needs  of 
human  intelligence.  Not  content  merely  to 
breathe  and  run,  see  and  think,  we  must  know, 
the  mechanism  of  breathing  and  running,  the 
routine  of  perception  and  thought  And  unap- 
peased  by  the  plenitude  of  beauty,  we  demand 
of  it  the  right  by  which  it  holds  us  thrall,  the 
rationale  of  its  bond. 

With  a  sense  of  this  need  Miss  Puffer  under- 
takes an  analysis  of  the  experience  of  beauty 
which  shall  give  "a  complete  and  consistent 
aesthetic  theory"  and  shall  at  once  satisfy  the 
metaphysical  demand,  take  account  of  recent 
psychology,  and  afforj}  tangible  basis  for  criti- 
cism of  art. 

The  crux  of  her  work  is  the  definition  of 
th^  nature  of  beauty,   which  is  very  rightly 

•The  Fsydiology  of  Betuty.  By  Ethel  D.  Puffer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  CompMiy,  1905. 
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given  in  terms  of  the  individuars  reaction  to 
the  object.  Beauty  is  not  in  itself  perfection. 
It  exists  in  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end — 
the  varying  stimulations  arising  from  the 
objects  called  beautiful  are  the  means;  a  mo- 
ment of  perfection,  the  unique  aesthetic  experi- 
ence, is  the  end.  This  experience  combines 
excitement  and  repose — excitement  issuing 
from  the  stimulation;  repose  due  to  the  bal- 
ance of  equilibrium  of  the  exciting  forces. 
Hence  it  is  a  tension  characterized  by  a 
heightened  organic  tone.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  evenness  of  the  opposing  impulses, 
mutually  inhibitive,  the  experience  is  self-con- 
tained and  unitary  and  it  involves  loss  of  that 
sense  of  personality  which  the  dualism  of  or- 
dinary experience  entails.  Thus,  repose,  bal- 
ance, unity,  impersonality  (watchwords  of 
aesthetic  analysis)  harmoniously  interlock. 
"One  is  not  disappointed  in  looking  for  astute 
applications  of  this  general  conception.  Es- 
pecially valuable  are  the  chapters  on  the  beauty 
of  fine  art,  where  the  relations  of  colour  and 
form  to  the  conditions  of  perception  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  chapter  on  music  where  Miss 
Puffer  advances  the  original  theory  that  music 
creates  a  subconscious  expectation  jof  tone- 
sequence  which  in  the  moment  of  its  fulfilling 
brings  about  "the  illusion  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  triumphant  will."  This  constant  high 
pitch  of  expectancy,  felt  as  tension  and  yearn- 
ing, is  what  gives  music  its  poignancy. 

A  theory  less  satisfactory  is  that  whereby 
"confrontation" — the  bringing  of  two  persons 
or  groups  face  to  face  in  some  sort  of  duel — 
is  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  drama. 
This  seems  to  be  confusion  of  a  rather  elemen- 
tary condition  with  explanatory  principles. 
With  a  less  formidable  name  the  fact  is  suffici- 
ently obvious,  and  it  is  not  one  that  greatly 
enlightens  aesthetic  appreciation.  True,  Miss 
Puffer  explains  the  emotion  of  the  spectator 
as  due  to  balanced  sympathies,  his  inability 
to  take  sides.  As  in  other  aesthetic  experiences, 
this  enforced  abstinence  from  action  in  the 
presence  of  stimulation  results  in  tension  ancj 
exalted  emotional  tone,  here  the  "nameless 
ecstasy  of  tragedy."  Add  to  this  the  stern  joy 
of  realisation  -of  the  iivevitable  (again  the 
"triumphant  will"),  and  we  have  our  author's 
interpretation  of  katharsis.  Yet  it  is  not  ap- 
parent that  more  than  the  limiting  conditions 
of  a  state  of  mind  are  given.  Katharsis  in- 
dubitably represents  mental  exaltation,  but  it 
is  as  certainly  more  than  mere  maceration  of 
the  mind  by  contending  agonists.  The  soul  of 
the  phenomenon  is  yet  to  seek. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  prime  defect  in  Miss 
Puffer's  theory — a  somewhat  zealous  unwil- 
lingness to  allow  for  ideal  significance  in 
beauty.  The  final  chapter  of  the  book— ^n 
"The  Beauty  of  Ideas"' — is  devoted  to  showing 
that  symbolism,  suggestiveness,  moral  mean- 
ing, are  purely  adventitious  as  aesthetic  values. 
The  best  to  be  said  for  the  idea  is  that  "in  so 
far  as  we  accept  the  moral  idea  which  a  work 
of  art  presents,  in  so  far  that  idea  has  the 
power  of  bringing  us  to  the  state  of  harmony, 
and  in  so  far  it  is  beautiful."  Plainly  here 
again  is  a  condition  rather  than  a  content  of 


aesthetic  experience;  the  argument  really  rules 
out  from  beauty  its  ideal  element 

How  disastrous  is  this  defect  only  appears 
when  one  tries  to  fit  Miss  Puffer's  formula  to 
the  context  of  life.  For  the  aesthetic  experience 
she  describes  is  too  withdrawn  to  serve  even 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Led  up  to  by  nothing,  it 
leads  to  nothing,  and  there  is  no  place  for  it 
in  the  largeness  of  reason.  Further,  it  is  un- 
true to  fact.  Our  most  ordinary  experience, 
even  of  sensuous  beauty,  is  far  more  of 
promising  than  of  fulfillment;  it  is  awakening, 
inspiration,  growing  and  expanding  life,  which 
we  feel  in  the  presence  of  great  art,  and  in 
these  is  the  art  s  cherished  value.  Had  the 
author  taken  fully  into  account  the  creative 
mood,  the  artist's  imagination  in  the  fervour 
of  conception,  so  conspicuous  a  fault  could 
hardly  have  occurred  nor  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  add  that  without  taking  into  account 
this  mood  no  final  account  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience can  be  written. 

Yet  the  book  is  not  one  with  which  the 
equipped  critic  can  dispense.  The  psycho- 
physical factors  are  justly  apportioned;  the 
main  theory  is  at  least  a  right  account  of  im- 
portant elements ;  and  the  concrete  applications 
are  a  distinct  advance  on  the  road  towards  an 
efficient  science. 

H.  B.  Alexander. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    MONEY    AND 
BANKING* 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr  Jevons  noted  in  the 
preface  to  his  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange  that  the  literature  of  money  "is 
quite  appallingin  extent."  Subsequent  years 
have  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  currency 
question  to  a  "paramount"  political  issue  in  the 
United  States,  and  while  its  discussion  in  other 
countries  has  not  been  accompanied  with  the 
same  degree  of  partisan  heat  it  has  neverthe- 
less called  forth  everywhere  a  flood  of  books 
and  pamphlets  which  makes  Mr.  Jevons'  term 
"appalling"  seem  a  mild  1875  positive  in  com- 
parison with  some  immensely  stronger  1906 
superlative  which  we  shall-  not  attempt  to 
supply.  Few  men  can  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  mastery  of  this  field.  Mr.  Conant's  Prin- 
ciples of  Money  and  Banking,  however,  shows 
every  evidence  of  familiarity  with  all  the  more 
valuable  contributions  to  this  extended  liter- 
ature. Indeed  the  reader  feels  at  times  that 
less  quotation  and  more  direct  formulation  in 
the  writer's  own  language  would  add  .to  the 
force  while  it  would  somewhat  reduce  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  This,  however,  is^  a  small  fault, 
one  moreover  that  leans  to  virtue's  side  in 
that  it  everywhere  gives  full  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  In  addition  to  his  wide  reading, 
Mr.  Conant  as  a  banker  by  profession  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  International 
Exchange  has  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
experience  at  first  hand  with  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  many  foreign 
countries.     This  gives  his  work  a  breadth  of 

*The  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  By 
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view  and  a  freedom  from  partisan  bias  not 
frequently  found  in  monetary  treatises.  His 
discussion  of  **The  Metals  and  the  Money 
Supply"  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  to 
illustrate  these  qualities.  As  the  result  of  an 
extended  statistical  study  Mr  Conant  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  increasing  gold  output 
of  the  world  need  cause  no  alarm.  Nor  is  he 
pessimistic  regarding  silver,  believing  that  it 
will  be  held  indefinitely  at  something  like  the 
present  price  because  of  the  increasing  need  of 
It  in  the  subsidiary  coinage  of  the  princiftal 
commercial  nations  and  as  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  the  currency  in  the  present  silver 
nations  even  should  they,  as  Mr.  Conant  hopes, 
adopt  the  gold  exchange  standard.  On  this 
latter  point  the  writer^  many  references  to 
our  own  successful  system  in  the  Philippines 


and  the  possibilities  of  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  China  and  South  America  are  most 
interesting. 

Discussions  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money 
are  "caviare  to  the  general"  however  tooth- 
some they  may  be  to  the  theoretical  economists. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  fighting  over  this  ques- 
tion more  vigorously  to-day  than  during  the 
height  of  the  sound  money  campaigns.  One  of 
our  largest,  probably  the  most  enterprising, 
of  our  universities  seems  to  have  taken  a  brief 
for  the  demolition  root,  branch,  and  leaves  of 
any  monetary  principle  labelled  "quantity."  To 
all  those,  however,  who  are  fighting  less  for 
niames  than  for  explanations  Mr.  Conan.t's 
very  thoughtful  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
marginal  utility  to  this  subject  will  seem  a 
noteworthy  contribution. 

R.   C.   B. 
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CIVICS 

City  Government  for  Young  People*  by 
Charles  D.  Willard,  Secretary  of  the  Munici- 
pal League  of  Los  Angeles,  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  general  texts  in  civics 
for  high  school  classes.  As  a  guide  this  little 
volume  is  serviceable  in  its  information,  sug- 
gestive in  its  comment,  practical  in  its  point  of 
view.  But  as  a  text,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  almost  unlimited  variability  in  the  infor- 
mation dealt  with  renders  it  very  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  It,  however,  will  serve  as 
a  working  laboratory  guide  to  the  teacher. 
When  the  teacher  has  the  equipment  and  the 
interest  in  the  subject,  guided  by  this  manual, 
the  study  of  city  government  might  frequently 
supplement  or  even  replace  general  civics. 
That  the  book  does  not  emphasize  or  even  give 
attention  to  the  pathological  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  commended.  Since  there  is  such 
wide  diversity  among  American  cities,  even 
the  anatomical  or  analytic  aspect  can  not  be 
dwelt  upon  very  fully.  Hence  as  most  helpful, 
it  is  the  functional  aspect — the  one  that  lends 
itself  most  to  interesting  and  profitable  labora- 
tory work  by  the  student — that  mainly  gives 
character  to  the  text. 

EDUCATIONAL  PIONEERS 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Education,^  by  Profes- 
sor John  W.  Adamson  of  King's  College, 
London,  is  the  first  to  appear  of  a  series  en- 
titled Contributions  to  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Mediaval  and  Modern  Europe.  It  is 
odd  that  the  subject  of  teaching  and  of  educa- 
tion itself  is  about  the  last  to  attract  students 
and  investigators  of  scientific  training.  This 
reproach,  which  is  valid  for  the  En^rlish  speak- 
ing world  if  not  for  the  German,  is  being  re- 
moved by  such  works  as  these  by  the  editor 

*The  Macmitlan  Company,  New  York. 
tCsmbridge  Univertity  Trew,  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 


and  the  contributors  to  this  series.  The  vol- 
ume deals  with  the  chief  educational  writers 
of  England,  Germany  and  France  of  the  17th 
century.  In  this  period  began  the  movement 
generally  though  somewhat  vaguely  termed 
realism.  This  revealed  itself  in  philosophy 
through  Descarte,  in  science  through  Francis 
Bacon,  and  in  education  through  Comenius. 
But  in  each  field  there  were  many  less  noted 
workers  and  writers.  Those  in  education  arc 
discussed  by  Professor  Adamson.  Thus 
Brinsley,  Hartlib,  Milton,  Dury,  and  Hoole 
among  the  English;  Ratich,  and  Francke 
among  the  Germans;  Montaigne  and  La 
Salle  among  the  French  are  adequately  pre- 
sented. The  volume  is  not  one  for  the 
teacher,  but  one  preeminently  for  the  student 
of  the  history  of  education. 

'  ENGLISH  TEXTS  FOR  THE  GRADES 

Modern  English,  Book*  by  Superintend- 
ent Henry  P.  Emerson  and  Miss  Ida  C. 
Bender  of  the  Buffalo  Schools,  is  a  practical 
text  in  vernacular  studv  for  the  intermediate 
grades.  Its  purpose  is  found  in  the  belief  that 
the  daily  speech  of  the  child  is  to  be  shaped, 
not  by  the  study  of  formal  grammar  but 
by  practice  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
about  the  things  which  interest  him  and  come 
within  his  experience.  Through  a  series  of 
topics  beginning  at  home  and  leading  out 
through  more  or  less  familiar  experiences  of 
school  and  occupation,  the  child  is  introduced 
into  the  remote  interests  of  life.  Meanwhile, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  inter- 
pretation of  language  as  a  means  of  expression 
of  this  widening  experience,  and  the  child  is 
introduced  into  a  knowledge  of  forms  of  lan- 
guage. The  first  part  deals  with  sentences: 
the  second  with  simple  letter  writing;  the 
third  the  simpler  (forms  of  the  paragraph. 
Lessons  are  arranged  in  inductive  order  around 
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illustrations,  supported  by  excellent  literary 
selections.  Tlius  a  working  knowledge  of 
grammatical  construction  of  sentence  and  para- 

?[raph    structure    and    the   simpler    rhetorical 
orms  is  to  be  gained  by 'the  pupil. 

English  Grammar  .  for  .  Beginners*  by 
James  P.  Kinard,  Professor  in  English  in  Win- 
throp  G)llege,  is  a  text  of  a  different  kind  on 
the  same  subject  and  for  approximately  the 
same  grades. 

While  it  is  a  text  on  formal  grammar  it 
omits  much  of  detailed  structural  analysis 
common  in  older  texts,  and  departs  radically 
from  the  old  logical  deductive  arrangement. 
Each  language  form  is  built  up  out  of  a  large 
number  of  illustrative  sentences  arranged  in 
parallel  columns.  .  Definitions  are  at  a  mini- 
mum; examples  and  practice  at  a  maximum. 
The  entire  treatment  is  simple,  clear,  and  direct, 
and  is  made  to  hinge  in  its  entire^  upon  the 
sentence.  The  text  is  well  worthy  of  examin- 
ation by  every  teacher  or  principal. 

GERMAN   TEXTS 

There  are  already  a  goodly  number  of  edi- 
tions of  "Tell"  on  the  market.  The  publishers 
and  editor  of  the  present  bookf  evidently 
see,  however  a  good  fighting  chance  for  a  new 
one.  The  press-work  is  exceedingly  well  done ; 
the  map  of  the  forest  -cantons  and  the  well 
selected  illustrations  certainly  add  to  its 
attractiveness.  The  quality  of  the  editing,  how- 
ever does  not  seem  to  warrant  another  edition. 
Work  of  as  good  a  quality  has  already  been 
done.  The  introduction  is  almost  equally 
divided  between  a  brief  account  of  Schiller  and 
"Tell,"  and  selected  critical  opinions  from  the 
writings  of  Bryant,  Carlyle,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Thomas,  Hosmer,  and  a  few  German  critics. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  incorporating  long  quotations  in  an  annota- 
ted text  of  this  kind.  The  editor's  specific 
treatment  of  the  play  in  the  introduction  is 
limited  to  a  very  brief  account  of  its  historical 
and  traditional  background.  The  notes  read 
very  well  and  are,  on  the  whole,  well  chosen. 
The  vocabulary  also  seems  to  be  complete. 

Nollen's  edition  of  Schiller's  poemst  is 
a  comprehensive  and  critical  edition.  The 
introduction  treats  in  a  scholarly  way  of  the 
development  of  Schiller  as  a  lyric  poet  from 
the  "Lehrjahre"  of  1776-1784  to  the  "Meis- 
terjahre"  1794  until  his  death  in  1805.  The 
voluminous  notes  which  also  include  the  most 
important  variants,  following  the  text,  afford 
the  teacher  an  immense  amount  of  critical 
apparatus  for  study.  The  student,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  ballast  for 
which  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination. 
In  short,  some  of  the  texts  annotated  lately 
seem  to  be  gotten  out  largely  for  the  teacher 
with  limited  library  facilities  rather  than 
for  the  needs  of  the  average  student  of  Ger- 

•The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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man  literature.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  a 
middle  course  were  the  more  desirable,  leav- 
ing minute  details  for  separate  commen- 
taries, very  much  as  the  Germans  have  done.. 

HISTORY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States*, 
by  Henry  W.  Elson,  is  a  text  for  grammar 
grades  along  the  traditional  lines.  The  book 
possesses  two  decided  merits.  The  first 
of  them  is  an  effort  at  proportion  in  dealing 
with  events.  Many  facts  usually  incorpor- 
ated in  such  texts  are  here  omitted  with  a 
corresponding  emphasis  upon  more  important 
ones.  This  policy  is  particularly  evident  in 
dealing  with  men.  Nevertheless,  this  sense 
of  proportion  is  not  displayed  in  dealing 
with  the  larger  outlines  of  the  subject.  More 
than  200  of  the  443  pages  are  given  to  the 
period  preceding  the  organization  of  the 
nation.  The  French  and  Indian  wars  are 
treated  as  of  old,  with  only  two  brief  senten- 
ces to  indicate  any  connection  with  European 
conditions.  The  advance  made  of  late  in  the 
organization  of  American  history  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  finds  little  recognition.  The 
chief,  if  not  the  only  justification  for  this 
addition  to  the  stereotyped  texts  is  found  in 
the  second  of  its  two  merits,  namely,  a 
pleasing  style  and  a  continuous  narrative 
presentation. 

HISTORY   OF  OUR  OWN   TIMES 

Our  Own  Times,  a  History  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,^  edited  by  Hazlett  Alva 
Cuppey,  Vol.  I,  by  Bannister  Merwin.  To 
one  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  plan  and  of  the  possibility  of  its  success- 
ful realization,  the  volume  comes  s^s  an  agree- 
able surprise.  The  volume  of  some  450 
pages  covers  approximately  the  years  1900 
and  1901,  and  gives  a  surprisingly  full  and 
adequate  treatment  of  the  world's  activities 
and  progress  during  those  years.  We  have 
tested  it  at  a  number  of  points  and  have  found 
it  adequaite  and  just  in  its  treatment  and 
comprehensive  in  its  view.  Dealing  with  the 
events  of  those  two  years  of  political  and 
economic  expansion  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  smacks  somewhat  of  bombastic 
Americanism  and  of  materialism.  The  for- 
mer, however,  is  tempered  by  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  world  history,  not  by 
special  countries,  but  rather  by  special  topics. 
Thus  the  chapter  on  The  Year's  Legislation, 
Conflicting  National  Elements,  Political 
Changes,  Diplomacy,  and  similar  topics  treat 
the  most  important  events  falling  under  the 
given  heads  in  all  countries.  The  value  of 
the  work  can  be  more  readily  seen  from  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  book.  Part  II  deals  with 
man's  attempt  to  learn  more  about  himself 
and  his  surroundings.  There  are  chapters 
upon  Exploration,  upon  Achievement  in 
Science    and    upon    archaeology.      Part    III 
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deals  with  man's  endeavour  to  imi)rovc  his  sur- 
roundings, in  chapters  on  Inventions,  Control 
of  Diseases,  Religion,  Education  and  Social 
Betterment.  The  last  division  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  chapters  on  Art,  Music,  Literature 
and  the  Drama.  No  fuller  comment  on  the 
work  is  needed  than  to  indicate  its  purpose, 
outline  its  plan,  and  to  state  that  the  purpose 
is  accomplished  and  the  treatment  of  the  plan 
is  adequate. 

MODERN  EDUCATION. 

. . The  Point  of  View  of  Modem  Education* 
by  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  consists  of  a  collection 
of  lectures  delivered  before  Mothers  Qubs. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  state  in  simple  concrete 
terms  the  changes  in  ideas  in  education  broujB[ht 
about  by  fundamental,  philosphical,  scientific, 
social  and  religious  thought.  Despite  the 
naive  manner  in  which  most  complex  problems 
of  science,  of  ethics,  or  of  social,  practical 
or  economic  relationships  .  are  settled,  the 
lectures  are  at  least  suggestive  and  give  a 
point  of  view  of  education  differing  from  the 
formal  and  mechanical  one.  It  is  indicative 
of  progress  that  such  critical  attitude  toward 
traditional  school  work  should  be  most  fre- 
quently taken  by  those  engaging  in  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  revised  edition  of  "The  Physical  Nature 
of  the  Child,"t  by  Stewart  H.  Rowe,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School,  is  justified  by  its 
serviceableness  to  teachers  in  general.  There 
are  few  if  any  books  that  one  may  advise  all 
teachers  to  read.  But  this  is  a  subject  at  least 
with  which  all  teachers  of  children  should  be 
familiar.  And  nowhere  else  can  one  get  an 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  so  concise,  clear, 
and  adequate.  The  treatise  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  activity  is  the  cause  of  growth, 
that  individuals  vary  enormously  in  their 
capacity  for  different  kinds  of  mental  and 
physical  action,  and  that  physical  conditions 
affect  fundamentally  that  power  of  action  in 

•The  Public  School  Publishins  Company. 
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most  various  ways  in  different  children. 
Therefore,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent  as  well 
— should  know  and  pay  constant  attention  to 
the  physical  condition  of  their  children.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of 
those  conditions  and  of  methods  of  treating 
them.  Each  chapter,  upon  defective  hearing, 
sight,  motor  ability,  etc.,  is  accompanied  by  a 
discussion  of  causes  of  disabilities,  and  prac- 
tical sup^gestions  for  testing  conditions  and  for 
remedy mg  defects.  The  wide  use  already  ac- 
corded the  treatise  is  sufficient  comment  on  its 
serviceableness. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

Giant  Sun  and  His  Family,  ♦by  Mary  Proc- 
tor. Under  this  title  the  author  has  brought 
together  the  substance  of  a  number  of  popular 
talks  on  astronomy  delivered  as  free  evening 
lectures  in  the  New  York  schools.  While 
there  is  little  scientific  exposition  and  no  log- 
ical arrangement  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subjects,  yet  topics,  such  as  the  planets,  eclip- 
ses, etc.,  are  discussed  in  a  fresh  and  interest- 
ing way.  The  book  will  appeal  to  children  of 
the  upper  grammar  grades. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS 

Under  the  title  EIRciency  and  Relief,  the 
Columbia  University  Press  has  issued  the  in- 
augural address  of  Edward  T.  Devine,  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  newly  founded  chair  of  Social 
Economy.  In  the  brief  compass  of  forty  pages  is 
stated  the  main  problems  of  social  economy; 
first,  those  of  increasing  the  industrial  eflficiency 
of  those  individuals  that  lack  self-reliance,  or 
are  under  unnatural  or  degrading  conditions  of 
dependence  upon  others ;  and,  second,  of  giving 
remedial  assistance  to  those  unable  to  meet 
the  rigorous  demands  of  modern  industrial 
conditions.  The  necessity  of  the  scientific 
study  of  these  problems  in  the  analysis  of  con- 
ditions and  the  fomulation  of  principles  of 
action  are  clearly  and  forcefully  stated. 

•Silver.   Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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D.  Apple  ton  and  Company: 
Outside  the  Law.    By  James  Barnes. 

Lorrimer,  the  hero,  is  an  expert 
photographic  etcher  and  engraver  who 
makes  a  livelihood  by  reproducing  rare 
engravings  and  mezzotints  so  perfectly 
that  the  copy  cannot  be  told  from  the 
original.  The  old  German  assistant, 
whose  death  has  just  occurred  as  the 
story  opens,  has  been  for  some  time 
forging  thousand-dollar- bills.  Rob- 
beries follow  the  forgery,  and  affairs 
have  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  the  situa- 
tion is  saved  by  a  woman. 

The   Journal    of    Latrobe.     By    Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe. 

Irregularly  kept  diaries  covering  only 
a  few  years  are  the  chief  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  life  of  Ben- 
jamin Henry  Latrobe,  the  architect  of 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington. 
These  notes  include  descriptions  of 
Virginia,  its  people  and  its  hospitality; 
of  George  Washington  in  his  home  at 
Mt.  Vernon;  of  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Latrobe  introduced  the  waterworks 
and  built  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  of 
the  National  Capitol ;  'of  his  voyage  to 
New  Orleans;  and  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  its  people  and  its  customs. 
There  are,  also,  chapters  on  Limita- 
tions of  Louisiana  and  on  Fragmentary 
Criticisms.  The  volume  is  well  il- 
lustrated. 

A,  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  Journeys  of  La   Salle  and  His  Com- 
panions    2  vols.    1668- 1687,  as  related  by 
Himself  and  His  Followers.    Edited  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Professor  I.  J.  Cox. 
The  original  narratives  of  Tonty  and 
other  members  of  that  brave  exploring 
band  are  edited  by  Professor  Cox.     In 
the  first  volume  are  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments  relating   to   the   Mississippi   and 
the  Texas  expedition ;  the  second  volume 
contains  Joutel's  narrative  of  the  latter. 
The  work  is  an  addition  to  the  "Trail 
Makers"  series. 

Brentano's: 

The  Author's  Apology  from  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession.    By  Bernard  Shaw. 


"The  Tyranny  of  Police  and  Press" 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  introduction 
which  Mr.  John  Corbin  has  written  for 
this  brochure.  The  "Author's  Apology" 
is  published  in  answer  to  the  critics  of 
the  press  and  to  the  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  who  forbade  the 
production  of  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion" from  the  American  stage.  This 
"apology"  was  first  published  in  London 
on  a  similar  occasion,  about  four  years 
ago. 

The  Century  Company: 
In  Old  Bellaire.     By  Mary  Dillon. 

Although  Mrs.  Dillon  has  given  the 
place  in  which  the  scenes  of  her  new 
novel  are  enacted  as  Tomlinson  College, 
in  Bellaire,  the  reader  soon  discovers 
that  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  in  reality  the  correct  name. 
The  heroine  is  a  prim  little  New  Eng- 
lander,  who  comes  to  live  in  the  home 
of  the  college  president.  The  hero  is 
a  young  man  from  South  Carolina  who 
pays  homage  in  fun,  at  first,  but  it  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  joke,  and  he  goes  to  fight 
the  cause  of  his  people  in  the  Civil  War 
without  the  knowledge  that  his .  affec- 
tions are  reciprocated.  Peace  is  de- 
clared before  he  is  able  to  win  her 
hand.  Into  the  story  are  woven 
glimpses  of  college  life,  of  the  trials  of 
war  and  of  the  lives  of  lovable  people. 

Zal.     By  Rupert  Hughes. 

A  Polish  pianist,  who  comes,  as  a 
stranger  and  without  money,  to  America, 
is  the  central  figure  in  this  romance. 
The  homesickness  and  sorrow  of  the 
Polish  emigrants  are  of  two  kinds: 
when  a  man  is  homesick  for  the  home 
to  which  he  eventually  intends  to  return, 
he  calls  it  tesknota;  but  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  broken  all  ties  forever, 
there  being  neither  a  home  to  go  to  nor 
a  relative  to  welcome  him,  and  yet 
longs  to  go  home — ^that  is  zal.  The 
story  tells  how  Ladislav  Munuiszko 
wins  both  name  and  fame  in  New 
York  and  how  he  secures  Rose  Har- 
grave  for  his  wife,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  bitter  odds  to  contend  against. 

Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers: 
Minna.     By  Wilhelmina  Wittigschlager. 

This  story  of  Jewish  life  turns  on 
the  enforced  marriage  of  a  young  girl, 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  Jewish  student 
whom  she  has  never  met,  and  from 
whom  she  flees  soon  after  the  wedding. 
She  comes  to  America,  but  the  desire 
to  find  out  who  are  her  parents  sends 
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her  back  to  Russia.  There  a  young 
nobleman,  who  is  afterwards  found  to 
be  her  brother,  makes  her  his  guest  of 
honour.  Minna's  tendencies  toward 
nihilism  cause  her  to  be  banished  to 
Siberia  and  result  in  the  death  of  the 
Czar,  whose  daughter  she  proves  to  be. 
The  happy  end  to  which  Minna  comes 
is  left  to  the  reader's  discovery. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

Great-Grandma's  Looking-Glass.  By  Blanche 
Nevin. 

Annis  Dunbar  Jenkins  has  made  the 
full-page  silhouettes  which  accompany 
this  quaint  poem.  The  work  is  designed 
as  a  gift  book. 

r.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

King  Lear.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke. 

In  this  "First  Folio"  edition  of 
"King  Lear,"  which  reproduces  the 
text  of  1623  and  gives  Shakespeare's 
original  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
the  editors  have  included  explanatory 
notes,  an  introduction,  a  glossary,  a 
list  of  variorum  readings  and  selected 
criticism. 

Vital  Questions.    By  Henry  D.  Chapin,  M.D. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Chapin* s  study  of 
the  problems  relating  to  society  and  to 
the  individual  is  given  in  this  volume. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are:  Vital 
Questions — ^Who  Shall  Answer  Them; 
Poverty — The  Question  of  Subsistence; 
The  Child— A  Hopeful  Question; 
Health— The  Question  of  Vigour;  Ed- 
ucation— The  Question  of  Achievement, 
etc. 

Douhleday,  Page  and  Company: 
The  Tree  Book.     By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 

"A  popular  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  trees  of  North  America  and  to  their 
uses  and  cultivation."  From  the  de- 
scription given  by  Miss  Rogers  in  this 
manual  the  novice  may  become  familiar 
with  the  trees  of  this  country ;  and  from 
the  instructions  which  are  given  for 
their  care,  the  lover  of  trees  may  find 
some  valuable  suggestions.  The  six- 
teen plates  in  colour  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  black  and  white,  from 
photographs  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore, 
are  no  small  addition  to  the  book.  These; 
pictures  show  the  bark,  leaf,  bud,  flower 
and  fruit  of  almost  all  the  trees,  and 
are  of  material  aid  in  their  identification. 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle.  By  C.  G. 
Schillings. 


A  record  of  hunting  adventures  and 
of  studies  in  wild  life  in  Equatorial 
East  Africa,  translated  by  Frederic 
Whyte,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston.  By  means  of  flash- 
lights and  specially  equipped  cameras 
Dr.  Schillings  was  able  to  photograph 
such  wild  animals  as  the  lion,  tiger, 
zebra,  hyena,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  ele- 
phant, leooard,  hippopotamus,  etc.,  both 
day  and  night  in  their  original  haunts, 
and  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom. 
The  book  is  the  work  of  a  naturalist 
who  made  four  journeys  into  the  Afri- 
can jungles  before  he  was  able  to  get  the 
results  from  his  camera  which  he  de- 
sired. Many  of  the  three  hundred  and 
two  illustrations  included  in  the  book 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Schillings  at  great 
risk  to  himself  and  to  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  nien  who  accompanied 
him.  The  work  is  deserving  of  the 
praise    it    is   receiving. 

The    Country     House.      By    Chas.     Edw. 
Hooper. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  serve 
as  a  practical  manual  of  house-building 
in  the  country.  It  gives  suggestions 
concerning  the  site,  the  plans  and  con- 
struction; concerning  the  inside  and 
outside  finish,  the  style  of  doors,  win- 
dows, fireplaces  and  stairways ;  concern- 
ing the  plumbing,  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage; 
and  concerning  the  style,  size  and 
equipment  of  every  room.  There  is, 
also,  a  chapter  on  specimen  contracts 
and  specifications. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Bv  Fred  M. 
White. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  reader 
to  imagine  the  numberless  complications 
and  mysteries  which  arise  in  this  tale 
as  happening  within  the  short  space  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Among  the  char- 
acters are  a  distressed  queen,  an  intox- 
icated king,  two  girls  who  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  each  other,  a  noble 
general,  and  several  others  who  figure 
prominently  in  the  story.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  intriguing  of  'England, 
Russia  and  Germany  over  a  fictitious 
little  monarchy. 


Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Chariotte  Temple.     A   tale  of  Truth. 
Susanna  Haswell  Bowson. 


By 


"Reprinted  from  the  rare  first  Ameri- 
can edition  (1794),  over  twelve  hun- 
dred errors  in  later  editions  being  cor- 
rected, and  the  preface  restored."  The 
editor,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  has 
added  an  historical  and  biographical 
introduction  to  the  book,  a  chapter  on 
Montraville,   a  bibliography,   etc. 
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The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury.    By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

This  work^  which  is  the  result  of  the 
author's  visit  to  America,  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  H. 
Addington  Bruce.  The  parts  into  which 
the  book  is  divided  are:  The  Country 
and  the  People — which  discusses  the 
environment,  the  origins  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  people,  the 
composition  of  the  white  population  and 
the  distribution  of  its  different  ele- 
ments, the  negro  population  and  the 
race  question,  the  natural  increase  of 
the  American  people  and  their  birth 
rate:  Rural  America — dealing  with  the 
natural  conditions,  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, the  value. and  distribution  of  vari- 
ous products,  the  production  of  cereals 
and  cotton  and  other  important  staples, 
the  livestock  and  dairy  industries,  and 
the  irrigation  and  opening  up  of  the 
West;  Industrial  America — treats  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  American 
industry  and  how  it  is  organised,  the 
role  which  capital  plays  in  American 
industry,  the  motive  forces  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  and  distribution  of  dif- 
ferent industries,  the  mineral,  iron  and 
steel,  vehicle,  electrical,  textile  and  food 
products  industry  and  the  reward  of 
labour;  Commercial  America — is  de- 
voted to  the  railway  system,  the  foreign 
trade  and  the  merchant  marine. 

The      Castlecourt      Diamond      Case.        By 
Geraldine   Bonner. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Castlecourt 
diamonds  is  the  pivot  upon  which  this 
detective  story  swings.  Each  one  of  the 
six  characters  tells  his  or  her  part  of 
the  tale,  the  ending  of  which  is  rather 
unusual.  To  enter  into  the  plot  would 
be  unfair  to  the  reader. 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Christ.    By  William  By- 
ron Forbush. 

In  this  story  in  which  Christ  is  con- 
sidered as  the  boys'  hero,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  made  to  tell  everything  that 
Jesus  said  or  did.  nor  to  touch  upon 
the  theology  or  the  philosophy  of  His 
life ;  but  it  does  aim  to  present  the 
"manly,  heroic,  chivalric.  intensely  real 
and  vigorously  active  qualities  of  Jesus 
in  a  way  to  appeal  to  boys." 

The  Grafton  Press: 

My    Lady    of    the    Searchlight.     By  Mary 
Hall   Leonard. 

The  story  which  this  verse  tells  is 
said  to  have  been  revealed  to  the  author 
by  the  face  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
during  a  moment's  illumination  by  a 
searchlight  from  a  vessel  in  New  York 
Harbour.  The  theme  of  the  poem  is 
womanhood  in  its  relation  to  humanity. 


The  Dream  Child  and  Other  Verses.     By 
Norma  K.  Bright. 

Readers  of  the  "Book  News"  will  find 
several  familiar  bits  of  verse  as  well  as 
many  new  ones,  in  this  attractive  volume 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  of  that  magazine.  The  first  se- 
lection gives*  the  book  its  title.  The 
poems  are  upon  various  themes,  such 
as:  life,  love,  nature,  friendship,  prayer, 
faith,  inspiration,  seasons,  etc. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 
The  Long  Arm.    By  Samuel  M.  Gardenhire. 

The  reader  who  was  introduced  to 
DeDroit  Connors  in  Mr.  Gardenhire's 
"The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold"  renews 
the  acquaintance  in  this  collection  of 
eight  detective  stories  by  the  same 
author.  Connors  is  a  wealthy  artist, 
who  paints  pictures  as  a  diversion  and 
delves  into  the  problems  of  the  mys- 
terious for  the  fascination  which  the 
work  has  for  him.  Around  Connors 
himself  there  hangs  a  mystery,  which 
is  not  cleared  away  until  the  book  is 
nearly  finished. 

The   German   Struggle    for    Liberty.     Vol. 
IV.    By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

This  volume  records  the  notable 
events  in  Germany  during  the  epoch 
from  1844-1848.  It  carries  the  history 
up  to  the  rebirth  of  the  national  spirit, 
the  declaration  of  Frederick  William 
IV,  and  the  German  National  Assembly, 
at  Frankfort. 

Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge: 

Children's  Letters.     Collected  by  Elizabeth 
Colson  and  Anna  Gansevoort  Chittenden. 

"A  collection  of  letters  written  to  chil- 
dren by  famous  men  and  women."  This 
sub-title  adequately  describes  the  nature 
of  the  small  book.  Among  the  well- 
known  persons  whose  letters  to  young 
friends  and  relatives  are  here  included 
are:  Phillips  Brooks,  Martin  Luther. 
Sydney  Smith,  Charles  Kingsley,  Helen 
Keller,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Mendelssohn,  Dick- 
ens, Scott,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Ander- 
son, Hawthorne,  Lewis  Carroll,  Edwin 
Booth,  etc. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

On  Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare.    By  Stopford 
A.  Brooke. 

The  ten  plays  which  are  dealt  with  in 
this  volume  include  comedies,  histories 
and  tragedies  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  The  main  objects  of  the  work 
seem  to  be  an  endeavour  to  give  enjoy- 
ment to  the  reader,  to  give  him  a  better 
understanding  and  bring  him  into  more 
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intimate  touch  with  the  plays  which  he 
has  already  found  interesting.  The 
titles  of  the  plays  are:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Rich- 
ard II.,  Richard  III.,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Macbeth, 
G>riolanus,  Winter's  Tale  and  The 
Tempest. 

Animal    Snapshots    and    How    Made.     By 
Silas  A.  Lottridge. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  collection  of  sketches  and  pictures 
of  birds  and  mammals  representing  the 
work  of  several  years  will  extend  the 
reader's  interest  in  the  animals  about 
him.  Among  the  mammals  are  de- 
scriptions of  the  woodchuck,  skunk, 
raccoon,  opossum,  muskrat,  fox,  squirrel 
and  mouse;  the  descriptions  of  birds  in- 
clude the  robin,  bluebird,  chimney 
swift,  bobolink,  woodcock,  crow,  white 
wing,  horned-owl,  screech  owl  and 
hawk.  The  illustrations  are  seventy  in 
number. 

B.  W.  Huebsch: 
In  Peril  of  Change.    By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 

"The  essays  in  this  book  represent  an 
effort  made  in  the  time  of  tranquillity  to 
estimate  forces  which  are  making  for 
change.  Some  are  attempts  to  examine 
the  ideals  of  the  age  immediately  past, 
as  one  by  one  the  voices  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  sunk  into  silence. 
Some  deal  with  the  life  of  the  present, 
endeavouring  to  reflect  some  immediate 
impression  of  the  panorama  of  life  as  it 
passes  by.  And  some  are  concerned 
with  the  future,  seeking  to  interpret,  in 
literature,  in  religion,  in  social  ideals, 
those  obscure  beginnings  which  are  to 
direct  the  progress  of  the  years  to 
come."  The  foregoing  quotation  from 
the  preface  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  book.  Some  of  the 
papers  are  upon  Henley,  Shorthouse, 
Sidg^ick,  Gissing,  Spencer  and  Carlyle, 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  and  Myers; 
others  are  upon  such  subjects  as  June 
in  England,  The  Burden  of  London. 
The  New  Revolution,  The  Challenge  of 
Time,  etc. 

John  Lane  Company: 

Great  Japan.    By  Alfred  Stead. 

"A  study  of  national  efficiency."  The 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  illustrations 
from  the  various  sides  of  the  national 
life  in  Japan,  which  show  the  advan- 
tageous effects  to  be  derived  from  a 
universal  and  practical  patriotism.  The 
chapters  discuss  such  subjects  as:  A 
Nation  and  Its  Head,  Ancestor-Wor- 
ship, Education :  The  Foundation  of  the 
Nation,  The  Army  and  the  Navy,  The 
Position  of  Women,  The  Moral  Ques- 


tion,  etc.     The   Earl   of  Rosebery  has 
written  the  foreword  to  the  book. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  John  Payne. 
Made  by  Tracy  and  Lucy  Robinson. 

This  volume  of  poems,  so  says  the 
introduction,  is  published  as  "an  appeal 
to  all  lovers  of  poetry  on  behalf  ot  one 
of  its  uncrowned  kings — widely  known, 
it  is  true,  as  a  translator,  but  as  a  poet 
receiving  less  than  insular  recognition." 
The  selections  include  blank  verse, 
ballads,  sonnets,  etc.  A  photogravure 
portrait  of  the  poet  appears  as  the 
frontispiece.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  written 
an  introduction  to  the  book. 

Edward  Grieg.    By  H.  T.  Finck. 

A  biography  of  this  well-known  com- 
poser has  never  been  published  before. 
From  the  numerous  letters  written  by 
Grieg  have  been  selected  those  which 
are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  self -revealing.  Mr.  Finck 
has  endeavoured  "to  assign  to  Grieg  the 
rank  which  the  author  is  absolutely  con- 
vinced future  generations  will  give  him; 
in  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  several  absurd  myths  that  have 
for  decades  been  handed  down  froni 
book  to  book  and  newspaper -to  news- 
paper like  hereditary  maladies."  The 
book  is  well  illustrated. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 
New  Collected  Rhymes.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

Mr.  Lang's  "New  Collected  Rhymes" 
are  composed  of  "Loyal  Lyrics," 
"Cricket  Rhymes,"  poems  "Critical  of 
Life,  Art  and  Literature,"  "Jubilee 
Poems,"   "Folk  Songs"  and  "Ballads." 

Aurelian.     By  Spencer  Moore. 

A  drama  of  the  Third  Century.  Upon 
what  he  considers  good  authority,  the 
author  has  changed  the  sequence  of 
some  of  the  events.  There  are  four 
acts  and  an  interlude  in  the  drama, 
which  is  written  in  blank  verse. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

A    History   of   the    Inquisition    of    Spain. 
Vol.  I.    By  Henry  Charles  Lea. 

The  story  told  by  Dr.  Lea  *in  his 
"History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages"  is  continued  in  the  present 
work.  From  the  vast  amount  of  mate- 
rial preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  the  author  has 
sought  to  trace  "the  character  and 
career  of  an  institution  which  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  on  the  fate  of 
Spain  and  even,  one  may  say,  indi- 
rectly on  the  civilised  world."  The  sub- 
jects dealt    with    in    this  volume  are: 
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The  Castilian  Monarchy,  The  Jews  and 
the  Moors,  The  Jews  and  the  Con- 
versos,  Establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, The  Kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Rela- 
tions with  the  Crown,  Supereminence, 
Privileges  and  Exemptions,  Conflicting 
Jurisdictions  and  Popular  Hostility. 
The  work  will  be  complete  in  four 
volumes. 

The    Menace    of    Privilege.      By     Henry 
George,  Jr. 

"A  study  of  the  dangers  to  the  Re- 
public from  the  existence  of  a  favoured 
class."  The  object  of  this  work  is  "to 
show  in  a  brief,  suggestive  way  how 
privileges  granted  or  sanctioned  by 
government  underlie  the  social  and 
political,  mental  and  moral  manifesta- 
tions that  appear  so  ominous  in  the  Re- 
public." The  work  claims  to  make  no 
outcry  of  pessimism;  it  is  a  word  of 
warning  and,  also,  of  hope.  See  Chron- 
icle and   Comment. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.    By 
James  Outram. 

This  book  describes  the  Canadian 
Rockies  from  Mount  Assiniboine  to 
Mount  Columbia,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  It  also  traces  the 
history  of  this  region  from  the  first  ex- 
plorers seeking  a  way  to  the  Pacific. 
Among  the  different  points  of  interest 
with  which  Mr.  Outram  deals  are: 
Lake  Louise,  Mt.  Lefroy,  the  Yoho 
Valley,  Mt.  Forbes,  Mt  Bryce,  the 
Ottertail  Group,  etc.  About  fifty  il- 
lustrations and  three  maps  enhance  the 
value  of  the  book. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.    By  William 
Garrott  Brown. 

In  this  study  of  a  New  England 
Federalist  statesman  and  of  New  Eng- 
land life  and  civilisation,  Mr.  Brown 
says  of  the  man  who  was  once  Chief 
Justice  of  our  high  court:  "If  any  one 
man  can  be  called  the  founder,  not  of 
that  court  only,  but  of  the  whole  system 
of  federal  courts,  which  many  think  the 
most  successful  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  our  Government.  Ellsworth  is 
the  man."  A  good  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  book  has  been 
gleaned  from  his  letters  and  from  near 
relatives. 

Pre-Raphaelitism    and    the     Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.    By  W.  Holman  Hunt. 

These  two  volumes,  which  are  pub- 
lished uniform  with  "The  Memorials 
of  Edward  Burne-Jones,"  are  devoted 
to  the  lives  and  work  of  that  band  of 
men  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
restore  life  and  vitality  and  meaning 
into  English  art  during  the  last  cen- 
tury."    The   work   is   autobiographical. 


the  author  being  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  the  Brotheredhoood. 
Among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  il- 
lustrations are  forty  photogravures,  by 
Mr.  Hunt  Millias,  Rossetti,  Leighton, 
Ford  Madox  Broown,  etc.,  are  also 
represented. 

In  Memoriam:     Annotated  by  the  Author, 
Lord  Tennyson. 

This  edition  of  a  celebrated  poem 
contains  notes  which  were  written  in 
part  by  the  author  himself,  and  were 
in  part  dictated  to  the  editor,  Hallam, 
the  ooet's  son — the  present  Lord  Tenny- 
son. The  editor  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  the  notes.  These  notes  con- 
tain passages  which  were  originally  in 
the  poem,  but  which  were  not  published. 
They  also  include  the  opinions  of  Glad- 
stone, Henry  Sidgwick  and  Westcott  in 
reference  to  "In  Memoriam,"  and  give 
different  views  of  Tennyson's  religious 
belief. 

Efficiency     and     Relief.      By     Edward     T. 
Devine. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  the  Schiff 
Professor  of  Social  Economy,  delivered 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  for  the  current  academic 
year,  has  been  somewhat  revised  and  is 
here  published  in  book  form.  Pres- 
ident Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  in  his  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  book,  says  that  the  ad- 
dress "states  plainly  and  with  direct- 
ness the  large  philosophical  conception 
which  underlies  the  attitude  of  the  mod- 
ern university  in  its  relation  to  prob- 
lems of  social  efficiency." 

Recollections.    By  William  O'Brien. 

The  story  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  life  from 
the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1852,  to  1883. 
when  he  entered  upon  his  political 
career,  is  timely  and  interesting.  Some 
of  the  things  which  he  recollects  are: 
"The  Fenian  Circle,  the  Cork  Press, 
his  arrest  for  so-called  political  offenses, 
his  organisation  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  the  beginning  of  his  paper. 
United  Ireland,  and  his  election  as 
Member  for  Mallon  in  1883."  Many 
well-known   men  are   spoken  of. 

The   Work    of   Preaching.      By   Arthur   S. 
Hoyt. 

The  purport  of  this  volume  is  to  "at- 
tempt the  interpretation  of  preaching  as 
a  living  message."  The  author  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  work  "may  be 
found  helpful  as  a  book  of  reference 
and  supplemental  reading,  and  that  it 
may  find  acceptance  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  seminary  with  busy  men  in  the 
ministry,  helping  them  to  measure  their 
work  and  to  renew  their  ideal  of  preach- 
ing and  their  faith  in  its  power." 
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Life  of  Lord   Randolph   Churchill.     2  vol. 
By  Winston   Spencer  Churchill. 

The  biography  of  Lord  Churchill,  by 
his  son,  is  said  to  disclose  the  actual 
working  of  the  modem  British  political 
machine.  Mr.  Churchill  has  secured 
the  information  for  his  work  from  the 
letters  preserved  by  his  father,  and  from 
a  series  of  scrap-books  covering  the 
whole  epoch  of  lird  Churchill's  active 
political  life.  About  two  hundred  of 
these  autograph  letters  from  such  prom- 
inent persons  as  Queen  Victoria  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  are  reproduced.  These 
show  the  exact  relations  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  etc.  There  are  twenty  il- 
lustrations in  the  book. 

Vikings  of  the  Pacific.    By  A.  C.  Laut. 

"The  adventures  of  the  explorers  who 
came  from  the  West,  Eastward :  Bering, 
the  Dane ;  the  outlaw  hunters  of  Russia ; 
Benyowsky  the  Polish  Pirate ;  Cook  and 
Vancouver,  the  English  navigators ;  Gray 
of  Boston,the  discoverer  of  the  Colum- 
bia; Drake,  Ledyard,  and  other  soldiers 
of  fortune  on  the  West  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica." The  information,  from  which  Miss 
Laut  has  woven  a  narrative  that  makes 
interesting  history  and  biography,  has 
been  gleaned  from  old  manuscripts  and 
logbooks  of  Russian  hunters  and  explor- 
ers and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
This  work  on  the  first  great  period  of  the 
American  West  is  a  companion  volume 
to  the  author's  "Pathfinders  of  the 
West." 

Salve  Venetia.    2  vols.    By  Francis  Marion 
Crawford. 

It  has  not  been  Mr.  Crawford's  pur- 
pose to  write  a  history  of  Venice.  He 
has  gleaned  the  principal  points  which 
have  affected  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  city  and  arranged  them  chronolog- 
ically. He  has  also  had  in  mind  the 
traveler  who  is  looking  for  new 
pleasures.  The  second  volume  describes 
the  decadence  of  the  "Queen  of  the 
Adriatic," — giving  sketches  of  her  crim- 
inal history  and  diplomacy;  the  last 
homes,  the  last  great  ladies,  the  last 
amusements,  the  last  magistrates,  and, 
finally,  the  last  hour.  The  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  drawings,  by  Joseph 
Pennell,  greatly  enchance  the  value  of 
the  book. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 
The  Awakening.    By  C.  Wickliffe  Yulee. 

The  hero,  Hon.  Arthur  Montresor,  is 
an  Englishman  who  is  on  a  pleasure 
trip  to  America.  Most  of  the  scenes  of 
the   story  are  laid  in  Washington  and 


portray  contemporary  life.  The  three 
women  who  are  concerned  are  a  lovely 
widow,  a  flirt,  and  a  quaint  Virginia 
girl.  Which  one  of  the  three  Montresor 
married  is  left  to  the  reader  to  find  out. 

Her  American  Daughter.  By  Annie  T.  Col- 
cock. 

This  story  turns  on  a  wager  made  by 
three  Spaniards,  in  Madrid,  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  them  might,  without  an  in- 
troduction, induce  Raven  Woodward,  an 
American  girl,  to  sup  with  him  unchap- 
eroned  at  midnight  in  a  fashionable  cafe. 
Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  is  the  story 
itself. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— May  20,  1775 — and  Lives  of  Its 
Signers.    By  George  W.  Graham,  M.D. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  volume  is  to 
prove  the  text  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  re-written  by 
John  McKnitt*  Alexander  to  be  substan- 
tially correct,  the  original  document 
dated  May  20,  1775,  having  been  burned. 
There  are,  also,  short  biographical 
sketches  of  its  thirty  signers. 

A  Maid  of  the  Foot-Hills.    By  J.  W.  Daniel. 

Into  this  novel  are  woven  some  mis- 
sing links  in  the  story  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period,  told  by  an  eye  witness.  The 
story  deals  with  the  South  in  general. 
South  Carolina  in  particular,  and  is  said 
to  give  the  proper  placing  to  the  "Red 
shirt  movement."  As  suggested  by  the 
title,  a  romance  runs  through  the  book. 

Beside  a  Southern  Sea.  By  Elizabeth  May 
Montague. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in 
Charleston.  The  heroine  is  a  woman 
who  never  learned  to  love  the  man 
whom  she  married  when  but  a  mere 
girl.  Her  husband's  brother,  in  whom 
her  affections  are  centred,  is  the  hero. 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  By  J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L. 
Wilson. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Fleming  has  written  an 
introduction  to  and  supplied  notes  for  this 
history  of  the  origin,  growth  and  dis- 
bandment  of  the  mysterious  order  exist- 
ing in  the  Reconstruction  days,  known  as 
the  "Ku  Klux  Klan."  To  the  description 
of  this  band  by  Captain  Lester  and  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  added  appendices  con- 
taining the  precepts  of  the  order,  speci- 
men orders  and  warnings,  and  other  de- 
tails supplied  by  various  members  of  the 
Klan.    The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

/.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The  First  County  Park  System.  By  Fred- 
erick W.  Kelsey. 

The  intention  of  this  volume,  which 
tiie  sub-title  states  is  a  complete  history 
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The   Greatest    Trust    in     the    World.     By 
Charles  Edward  Russell. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Russell,  which 
have  been  appearing  from  month  to 
month  in  a  well-known  magazine,  are 
here  presented  in  book  form.  The 
trust  which  the  author  considers  as  the 
greatest  in  .the  world,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  traces  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  private  refrigerator  car,  is 
the  Beef  Trust.  Mr.  Russell  tells  why 
there  has  been  no  competition,  how  it 
has  been  the  means  of  closing  the  doors 
of  thirty-two  banks,  etc.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Russell's  at- 
tack on  Commissioner  Garfield's  report. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
The  Last  Spike.     By  Cy  Warman. 

This  collection  of  seventeen  railroad 
stories  takes  its  name  from  the  first 
selection.  Conductors,  engineers,  train- 
men and  passengers  are  the  principal 
characters  in  these  ghost  stories  and 
tales  of  love,  adventure,  faithfulness  to 
trust,  heroism,  etc. 

Henry  Moore.     By  Frank  Maclean. 

An  imported  volume  issued  in  "The 
Maker  of  British  Art"  series.  Mr.  Mac- 
lean has  secured  the  material  for  his 
book  almost  entirely  from  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Henry  Moore.  A  photo- 
gravure portrait  of  the  sea-painter  ap- 
pears as  the  frontispiece,  and  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  twenty 
of  his  scenes. 

The  Russian  Court  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   2  vols.    By  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 

These  two  volumes,  based  on  authentic 
despatches,  records  and  memoirs,  tell  a 
story  of  schemes,  plots,  crimes,  inhu- 
manities, tragedies  and  other  brutali- 
ties carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Germans,  who  did  not  understand  or 
feel  any  affection  for  the  empire  under 
their  control.  The  following  reigns  are 
covered  by  the  work:  Catherine  I., 
Peter  H.,  Anna,  a  niece  61  Peter  the 
Great,  Elizabeth.  Peter  HI.,  Catherine 
II.  and  Paul.  Eighteen  illustrations  are 
divided    between    the    two   volumes. 

Etchings  of  Charles  M6ryon. 

An  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life- 
story  of  this  artist  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Stokes  and  included  in  this 
book.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  etchings  done  by 
Meryon.  By  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  volume  is  the  repro- 
duction of  about  fifty  of  these  etchings. 
The  volume  is  an  importation. 

The  Faerie  Queene.     2  vols.     By  Edmund 
Spenser. 

These  two  imported  volumes  are  is- 
sued in  the  well-known  "Caxton  Thin 


Paper  Classics"  series.  Another  volume, 
now  in  preparation,  will  contain  the 
Shorter  Poems.  The  three  books  will 
form  a  complete  edition  of  Spenser's 
Poems.  The  frontispiece  to  the  first 
volume  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait 
of  Spenser;  to  the  seCond  volume,  a 
drawing  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Ed- 
mund J.  Sullivan,  from  the  picture  by 
F.  Zucharo. 

Life  of  Froude.     By  Herbert  Paul. 

Mr.  Paul  has  had  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Froude  and  of  Ashley  Froude,  the 
only  son  of  the  historian,  in  this  study, 
which  is  both  literary  and  biographical. 
He  has,  also,  had  access  to  papers  in 
possession  of  the  Froude  family.  An 
interesting  chapter  in  the  study  is  that 
dealing  with  Froude's  childhood.  Other 
important  points  in  the  historian's  life 
are  the  Oxford  days,  his  relations  with 
Freeman  and  with  Carlyle;  the  pert  he 
played  in  Irish  history  and  politics;  his 
books  and  travels;  his  professorship  at 
Oxford,  etc. 

Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge. 

This  work,  which  has  been  imported 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
states  in  the  subtitle  that  it  is  the  only 
complete  and  copyright  text  of  the  poet- 
ical works  of  Lord  Byron  issued  in  one 
volume.  Although  the  text  is  based  on 
the  seven-volume  edition,  published  dur- 
ing the  years  1898- 1904,  the  punctuation 
and  orthography  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  The  editor  has  supplied  ex- 
planatory notes  and  has  included 
practically  all  of  Lord  Byron's  personal 
notes.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  reproduced  from  an  engrav- 
ing after  a  drawing  by  G.  H.  Hajlow. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  2  vols..  By  T.  F. 
Henderson. 

The  aim  of  this  biography  of  the  en- 
vironment and  tragedy  of  a  woman  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  his- 
tory is  "to  deal  with  the  more  personal 
aspects  of  the  Marian  period  and  to  deal 
with  them  apart  from  ecclesiastical  pre- 
possessions and  on  the  understanding 
that  the  praise  and  blame  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  are  not  quite  applicable 
to  the  sixteenth.  Indeed,  the  more  the 
present  writer  has  concerned  himself 
with  the  career,  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
more  has  he  been  impressed  with  the 
inapplicability  to  it,  in  the  strict  sense, 
of  praise  or  blame.  Whatever  may  be 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  Protestantism 
or  Catholicism,  Mary  appears  to  have 
been  very  largely  the  mere  victim  of  a 
bitter  religious  quarrel."  In  the  two 
volumes  are  one  hundred  illustrations 
and  two  photogravure  portraits. 
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The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Christopher  Mar- 

'  lowe. 

An  imported  volume  in  the  "Caxton 
Thin  Paper  Classics."  Seven  plays  and 
several  poems  are  included  in  the  book. 

Captains  All.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

This  latest  collection  of  sea-stories  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  entertaining  as  the 
previous  volumes  by  Mr.  Jacobs.  One 
of  the  stories — ^"Over  the  Side" — is 
rather  gruesome,  the  other  nine  have  the 
spirit  of  humour  for  which  the  author 
is  noted.  In  addition  to  the  first  tale, 
which  gives  the  book  its  name,  some  of 
the  titles  are:  The  Boatswain's  Mate, 
Bob's  Redemption,  Four  Pigeons,  The 
Madness  of  Mr.  Lister,  The  White  Cat, 
etc.  The  decorations  and  ten  full-page 
illustrations  are  by  Will  Owen. 

Drawings  of  Menzel. 

This  imported  work  is  uniform  with 
other  volumes  of  drawings  by  Modern 
Master  Draughtsmen."  In  addition  to 
the  twenty-five  full-page  reproductions 
in  tint  and  in  black  and  white,  Professor 
H.  W.  Singer  has  written  a  lengthy  in- 
troduction in  which  he  has  given  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  the  artist  and  a 
description  of  his  work. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Sonjjs  of  Mother  and  Child.  Edited  by 
Lida  Brown  McMurry  and  Agnes  Cook 
Gale. 

Mothers  and  all  lovers  of  children, 
generally,  will  find  in  this  collection  of 
poems  a  large  number  which  are  well- 
known,  as  well  as  many  which  may  be 
new  to  them,  but  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  second  time.  Among 
the  authors  are:  Swinburne,  Tennyson, 
Margaret  Sangster,  Bryant,  Edwin 
Markham,  Watts,  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  Ibsen,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hood, 
and  many  others. 

The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 
The  Czar's  Spy.    By  William  Le  Queux. 

The  first  volume  to  appear  in  the  "Red 
Novels"  series  is  "The  Czar's  Spy." 
This  series,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  novel  a  month,  is  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  mystery  of  a  silent 
love  is  the  theme  of  this  first  story.  Two 
murders,  a  strange  yacht,  an  obscurt 
robbery,  two  lovely  women,  thieves,  vil* 
lains,  a  horrible  Russian  prison,  and  the 
daring  rescue  of  the  heroine  unite  to 
make  an  interesting  story. 

Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company: 
The  Memories  of  Rose  Eytinge. 

These  memories  include  recollections 
and  observations  of  men,  women  and 
events   during    half    a    century.     Miss 


Eytinge  was  the  associate  and  personal 
friend  of  Edwin  Booth,  J.  W.  and  Lester 
Wallack,  E.  L.  Davenport  and  Augustin 
Daly;  was  an  acquaintance  of  Dickens, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  other  well-known  persons;  the 
wife  of  the  Consul  General  at  Alex- 
anidria;  and  a  popular  actress.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  Miss  E3rtinge  and  some  of  her  pro- 
fessional friends. 

The  Unit  Book  Publishing  Company: 

Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Edited  by  William  B.  Parker  and  Jonas 
Viles. 

This  addition  to  the  popular  "Unit 
Book"  series  is  for  the  greater  part  based 
upon  the  complete  works  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Society,  the 
text  of  which  has  been  followed  in 
making  the  extracts.  The  book  is  made 
up  largely  of  Jefferson's  letters  and  ad- 
dresses. A  biographical  sketch  of  his 
life,  the  inscription  which  he  planned 
for  his  tombstone,  and  the  story  of  the 
book   are  also  included. 

Frederick    Warne   and    Company: 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

The  fifty-seven  illustrations  in  this 
volume  are  preceded  by  an  introduction 
by  J.  Ernest  Phythian.  The  Brother- 
hood, which  was  composed  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  William  Holman  Hunt, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais  are  each  represented  by 
at  least  six  illustrations.  In  addition 
to  these  there  appear  several  under  the 
general  heading  of  "Italian  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Painters." 

A.  WesseVs  Company 

The  Wonderful  Wishes  of  Jacky  and  Jean. 
By  Mary  A.  Dickerson. 

Juvenile.  A  fairy  who  had  turned 
himself  into  a  sparrow  is  responsible  for 
the  wonderful  things  which  happen  to 
Jacky  and  Jean. 

The  Perfume  of  Eros.    By  Edgar  Saltus. 

This  novel  of  New  York  life  appeared 
serially  under  the  title  of  "The  Yellow 
Fay."  Murder  and  divorce  play  their 
respective  parts  in  the  story,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  tangles  which  have  to 
be  straightened  out.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  tale  may  be  regarded  .as  a 
covered  satire. 

The  Lewis  Carroll  Birthday  Book.  Selected 
by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 

Juvenile.  The  selections  which  ac- 
company the  blank  pages  for  birthday 
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insertions  are  designed    especially    for 
children. 


By     Archibald 


Thomas  Whittaker: 

The    Holy     Christ-Child. 
Campbell   Knowles. 

A  devotional  study  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  son  of  God.  The  author  gives  a 
double  aim  for  his  work:  "First,  to 
present  in  a  devotional  manner  the 
scene  and  story  of  the  Nativity;  sec- 
ondly, to  show  forth  in  simple  yet  sug- 
gestive words  the  fact  and  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation. 

Whittaker's     Churchman's     Almanac     and 
Parochial  List,  1906. 

This  annual  contains  information 
which  is  valuable  to  all  connected  with 
or  interested  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  includes  the  parochial 
list;  lists  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
arranged  alphabetically;  statistics  of  the 
Church  and  its  work;  names  of  various 
homes,  institutions,  hospitals,  etc., 
which  it  governs;  important  dates,  etc. 

The  Bible  for  the  Sick.    A  Compilation  by 
Henry  King  Hannah. 

It  is  intended  that  the  sick  should 
read  this  book  for  themselves.  Al- 
though the  King  James  Version  has 
been  used  there  have  been  a  few  changes 
suggested  by  the  Marginal  Reading 
Bible.  These  changes  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  older 
version,  thus  rendering  footnotes  and 
comments  unnecessary.  The  selections 
show   no  paragraph   divisions. 

The  X  Commandments  in  the  XXth  Cen- 
tury.    By   Dean   H.   Martyn   Hart,   D.D. 

Each  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
has  been  separately  explained  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  as  they  at  pres- 
ent exist,  by  Dean  Hart. 

Rightly    Instructed    in    God's    Holy    Word. 
By  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Minnigerode  Beck- 

with,  d.d; 

This  is  not  a  study  of  each  question 
and  answer  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
but  its  object  is  "to  present  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catechism  as  a  whole,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  future 
study  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  Church  and  her  welfare." 

A  Church  Calendar.    1906. 

A  weekly  calendar  giving  the  order 
of  service  for  every  day  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  quota- 
tions upon  the  christian  life  and  the 
church's   ways. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  SaalHeld  Publishing  Company: 
The  Silver  Pin.  By  Alfred  Wilson- Barrett. 
This  mystery  story  has  its  beginning 
in  a  silver  pin  which  falls  from  a  win- 
dow and  hits  a  gentleman  sleuth  while 
he  is  walking  in  a  London  fog.  When 
he  endeavours  to  restore  it  to  its  owner 
he  discovers  a  murdered  man  at  the 
feet  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  claims 
to  have  been  the  murderess..  The 
sleuth  and  a  Scotland  Yard  detective 
encounter  many  mysteries  and  go 
through  many  exciting  experiences  be- 
fore the  matter  is  cleared  up. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
The  Ann  Arbor  Press: 

On  the  Limits  of  Descriptive  Writing 
Apropos  of  Lessing's  Laocoon.  By  Frank 
Egbert   Bryant. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  "is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  past  the  mere  externals  of 
criticism  to  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  by  means  of  this  principle  to  dis- 
cover the  aesthetic  and  linguistic  lim- 
itations of  descriptive  literature."  The 
monograph  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
Richard  G.  Badger: 

Hartford:  An  Epic  Poem.  By  William 
Colegrove. 

It  is  to  history,  tradition  and  the 
imagination  that  Mr.  Colegrove  has 
looked  for  the  material  from  which  he 
has  constructed  this  epic  poem.  Al- 
though the  style  may  show  some  similar- 
ity to  Virgil,  Homer  and  Longfellow, 
the  work  is  said  to  be  highly  original. 

The  Song  of  Youth.  By  Blanche  Shoe- 
maker. 

The  majority  of  the  ninety  poems  in 
this  collection  were  written  when  the 
author  was  between  ten  and  fifteen  years 
of  age — she  is  now  only  sixteen.  A 
glance  at  the  following  titles,  chosen 
at  random,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  book:  Awakening,  Sea 
Change,  Reluctance,  Love's  Humility, 
^Desolation,  Carpe  Diem,  Faithlessness, 
The  Nomads,  Love  Alien,  Unlived 
Hours,  Repletion,  Vita  Nuora,  etc. 

Alfred  Bartlett: 

The  Valley  of  Dreams.  By  H.  Hayden 
Sands. 

The  name  given  to  this  collection  of 
fifty-two  poems  and  fifteen  sonnets  is 
appropriate,  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing titles:     The  Dreamer,  The  Dream, 
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"Why  sit  you.  Dreamer,  thus  alone," 
Day  Dreams,  etc  There  are,  also,  many 
verses  on  various  subjects.  The  author 
considers  the  primal  design  of  poetry 
"to  illume,  to  awaken  with  her  colour, 
music  and  subtilly  wrought  imagries, 
those  faculties  of  perception  which  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
shall  open,  not  to  the  realistic  beauty 
which  is  ever  before  us,  not  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  some  exact  descriptive  re- 
production of  earthly  loveliness,  but 
rather  to  the  more  definite  and  delicate 
fields  of  creative  beauty  beyond."  A 
number  of  drawings  illustrate  the  book. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Songs  and  Airs.  By  Frederic  Handel. 
Vols.  I  and  II.  Edited  by  Ebenezer 
Prout 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Musicians' 
Library  are  the  Songs  and  Airs  of 
Handel,  in  two  volumes,  arranged  for 
high  and  low  voice.  Some  of  the  songs 
in  this  selection  of  eighty,  are  not  so 
great  favourites  as  they  were  once, 
while  others  give  every  promise  of  con- 
tinued popularity.  Each  volume  con- 
tains a  biographical  and  critical  preface, 
descriptive  notes  to  each  song,  a  chron- 
ological index,  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  composer's  portrait. 

Ginn  and  Company: 
A  League  of  Peace.    By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

A  rectorial  address  delivered  to  the 
students  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews last  October.  It  is  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet. 

War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.    By  David  Low  Dodge. 

In  this  volume  are  included  the  first 
two  pjtmphlets  written  by  Mr.  Dodge: 
"The  Mediator's  Kingdom  not  of  This 
Worid."  published  in  1809;  and  "War 
Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  published  in  1812.  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead  has  written  an  introduction, 
in  which  he  has  given  a  short  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  this  great  peace  philan- 
thropist. 

Houghton,  MifHin  and  Company: 

In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales. 
By  A.  G.   Bradley. 

This  book  describes  a  summer's  ram- 
ble from  Hereford  to  Gower,  and  is  in- 
tended to  cover  those  portions  of  Wales 
not  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Bradley's  "North" 
and  "South  Wales."  The  reader  ac- 
companies the  author  on  his  visits  to 
the  old  churches  and  castles,  to  the 
ruins  of  abbeys  and  priories  which  were 
in  their  zenith  in  mediaeval  times,  and 
with  him  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
many   whom   it   is   desirable  to   know. 


History  and  legend  are  intermingled 
with  romance  and  tragedy  in  the  text. 
W.  M.  Meredith  has  supplied  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and  a 
map  on  which  is  indicated  every  place 
described. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

On  the  Field  of  Glory.  By  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz. 

The  author  of  "Quo  Vadis"  has  laid 
the  scenes  of  his  new  historical  novel 
in  Poland,  during  the  reign  of  King 
John  Sobieski,  just  prior  to  the  Turkish 
invasion  when  the  military  power  of 
Poland  was  at  its  height.  The  heroine 
is  Panna  Anulka,  the  beautiful  ward  of 
an  old  Polish  nobleman — Pan  Gideon. 
The  story  relates  many  bitter  experi- 
ences through  which  Panna  and  her 
lover,  Pan  Yatsek  Tachwski,  are  ob- 
liged to  go  before  they  are  finally  mar- 
ried. Four  brothers,  by  whom  the 
heroine  is  saved  from  wolves  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  give  humourous 
touches  to  the  story.  The  tale  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  the 
official  translator  of  Mr.   Sienkiewicz. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard: 

Right  and  Wrong  Thinking  and  Their  Re- 
sults.   By  Aaron  Martin  Crane. 

If  this  work  aids  the  reader  to  make 
the  most  and  best  of  what  is  in  him, 
and  to  understand  his  own  personality 
or  individuality  so  as  to  estimate  it  at 
its  true  value,  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.  It  is  .  as  is  stated  in  the 
sub-title,  the  "undreamed  of  possibili- 
ties which  man  may  achieve  through  his 
own  mental  control." 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
John   Fiske.     By  Thomas   Sergeant    Perry. 

While  this  excellent  biographical 
sketch  tells  the  main  points  in  the  life- 
story  of  John  Fiske,  special  stress  is 
laid  on  his  historical  work.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  well-known  "Beacon  Bi- 
ographies." A  portrait  of  Mr.  Fiske 
appears   as   the   frontispiece. 

The  J.  K.   Waters  Company: 

Sarah  Bernhardt  Brown  and  What  She  Did 
in  a  Country  Town.  By  Charles  Felton 
Pidgin. 

The  principal  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  characters  in  this  study  is  a 
poor  girl,  of  obscure  parentage,  who 
makes  a  great  success  as  an  actress 
in  a  country  town.  Romances,  mys- 
teries, and  even  murders  are  combined 
in  the  plot.  There  are  twelve  illustra- 
tions by  F.  A.  Lappen. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Progress  Publishing  Company: 

Metamorphose.       By     Orlando     K.     Fitz- 
simmons. 

The  regeneration  of  individual  and 
race,  and  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  poverty  are  dealt  with  in  this 
book.  "The  sole  purpose  of  the  work  is 
to  set  forth  clearly  the  existing  evils, 
their  causes  and  their  purpose,  and  then 
to  point  out  an  inviting  method  where- 
by Evil  can  be  replaced  with  Good." 
A  portrait  of  the  author  is  the  frontis- 
piece. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

American  Medical  Association: 

The  Medical  Features  of  the  Papyrus  Ebers. 
By  Carl  H.  von  Klein. 

The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  von 
Klein  before  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Chicago,  1905,  and  published  in 
"The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,"  is  here  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form. 

A,  C.  MeClurg  and  Company: 
Historic   Illinois.     By   Randall   Parrish. 

The  one  aim  of  this  book,  which  is 
said  by  the  author  to  be  "The  Romance 
of  the  Earlier  Days,"  is  that  the  history 
of  Illinois  may  be  made  interesting  to 
those  persons  who  rarely  find  it  so. 
Mr.  Parrish  says:  "Illinois  history 
has  been  crowded  with  events  well 
worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance, 
events  stirring  and  heroic,  tinged  by 
romance,  events  having  vital  bearing 
not  only  on  the  State  but  the  nation,  of 
far  too  great  importance  to  be  lost  in 
the  haze  of  careless  years."  Among 
the  thirty-one  points  of  interest  en- 
larged upon  in  this  history  are:  Old 
Indian  Villages  and  Battlefields,  La 
Salle  and  His  Voyageurs,  The  Fas- 
cinating Story  of  Tonty,  The  Mormons 
at  Nauvoo,  The  Battle  Against  Slavery, 
Border  Outlawry,  The  Coming  of  the 
Railroad,  etc.  The  volume  contains 
nearly   fifty   illustrations. 

Mandcl  and  Phillips  Company: 
The  Confessions  of  John  Allen. 

That  John  Allen  is  an  iconoclast  no 
reader  of  the  confessions  which  he  makes 
in  this  volume  of  verse  will  dispute. 
The  outlining  of  the  mission  which  the 
author  feels  to  be  thrust  upon  him  is 
sprinkled  with  poems  on  such  subjects 
as:  The  Seasons,  A  Nun's  Temptation, 
The  Steamboat,  etc. 


Physical  Culture  Extension  Society: 
Growth  in  Silence.     By  Susanna  Cocroft 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve 
lectures  whose  purpose  it  is  to  uplift 
womanhood — to  help  women  acquire 
perfect  physical  development,  health  and 
vigor,  and  perfect  mental  poise. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

The  Choral  Song  Book.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  William  M.  Lawrence  and 
Frederic  H.   Pease. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  "the 
special  needs  of  students  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  in- 
trinsic musical  value  and  correctness  of 
the  various  settings.  An  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  to  relate  the  songs  very 
closely  to  the  work  in  literature  and 
the  languages."  The  collection  contains 
male  and  female  trios  and  quartettes, 
songs  .in  unison,  two-part,  three-part 
and  four-part  arrangements.  They  are 
divided  into  the*  following  sub-heads: 
Patriotic  Songs,  Songs  of  Nature,  Stu- 
dent Songs,  Songs  of  Sentiment,  and  De- 
votional and  Ethical  Songs. 

The  Rooks  Press: 

The  Moods  of  Life.  By  William  Francis 
Barnard. 

The  hundred  and  more  poems  which 
are  contained  in  this  collection  are  upon 
themes  of  nature,  fellowship,  inspiration, 
courage,  and  the  paths  of  life. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Company: 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  II. 
By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 

Champlain  and  New  France,  from 
1600-1635,  is  the  first  subject  dealt  with 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  commend- 
able work.  The  epoch  covered  extends 
to  the  year  1661,  the  last  chapter  giving 
a  glimpse  at  Plymouth.  Some  of  the 
items  of  importance  with  which  this 
particular  volume  treats  are:  The  Evo- 
lution of  a  Colonial  System,  Virginia 
under  the  Charter,  The  Settlement  at 
Manhattan,  Maryland  Before  the  Restor- 
ation, Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, Connecticut  Plantations  and  the 
Pequot  War,  Massachusetts  Troubles, 
The  Puritan  and  the  Heretic,  and  many 
others.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with 
illustrations  and    maps. 


DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Reed  Publishing  Company: 
Dalmar :  Daughter  of  the  Mill.    By  Charles 
W.  Cuno. 
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The  courtship  of  a  gallant  Icnight  and 
a  miller's  daughter  is  here  told  in  verse. 
Illustrations  by  the  author  enchance  the 
interest  in  the  story. 

H.  P,  Replogle: 

The  Philosophy  of  Egoism.     By  James  L. 
Walker. 

This  discussion  is  summed  up  by  the 
author  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the 
work:  "The  real  livng  Egoism  is  the 
fact  of  untrammeled  mind  in  this  or 
that  person  and  the  actions  resulting,  the 
end  of  the  tyranny  of  general  ideas." 
A  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker  appears 
as  the  frontispiece. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
Rahill ,  /.  /. 

Corporation    Accounting    and    Corporation 
Law.  By  J.  J.  Rahill. 

To  this  new  edition  much  new  material 
has  been  added,  making  it  twice  its 
former  size.  "While  positively  dis- 
claiming the  role  of  moral  preceptor, 
tlie  author  has  not  failed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  he  has  conceived  to  be 
defects  in  the  law,  and  flaws  in  busi- 
ness ethics,  and  to  point  out  alike  to  in- 
corporations, stockholders  and  account- 
ants the  standards  to  be  attained  and  the 
evils  to  be  avoided  in  respect  to  corpor- 
ate organisation,  management  and  audit- 
ing." The  book  explains  what  are  said 
to  be  the  best  methods  of  corporation 
organisation,  management  and  account- 
ing; draws  special  attention  to  the  is- 
suing of  all  classes  of  bonds  and  their 
amortisation;  discusses  the  creation  and 
extinction  of  Sinking  Funds;  and  gives 
a  full  set  of  questions  and  official  an- 
swers on  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 


The  Story  of  the  Three  Dolls.  By  Josephine 
Scribner  Gates. 

Juvenile.  The  first  of  the  eight  stories 
in  this  collection  gives  the  book  its  title. 
Gold  beads,  a  candy  heart,  an  island  of 
candy,  and  borrowed  feathers,  are  some 
of  the  things  which  the  other  stories  tell 
about. 

Tarbell's  Teachers  Guide  to  the  International 
Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1906.  By 
Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.D. 

This  work,  the  nature  of  which  is 
explained  in  its  title,  gives  the  Bible  text 
of  the  lessons,  explains  the  words  and 
phrases,  quotes  helpful  thoughts  from 
various  writers  and  explains  phases  of 
Oriental  life.  There  are,  also,  sugges- 
tions for  teaching  the  lesson,  three  lesson 
thoughts  with  illustrations,  sentence  ser- 
mons, the  personal  thought,  the  lesson 
summary,  lists  of  subjects  for  Bible  class 
discussion,  and  suggestions  for  the  as- 
signment of  work.  The  general  subjects 
included  in  the  book  outline  the  life  of 
Christ,  give  the  purpose  and  authorship* 
of  the  Gospels,  and  describe  the  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  maps,  diagrams  and  pictures. 

Double  Trouble.     By  Herbert  Quick. 

The  blow  on  the  head  which  Florian 
Amidon,  a  very  popular  bachelor  of  Wis- 
consin, receives  just  as  he  is  starting  on 
a  journey  for  rest  and  recreation  is  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Quick's  story  of  double 
personality.  Five  years  after  the  accident 
Amidon  finds  himself  passing  as  a 
Pennsylvania  oil  millionaire,  by  the  name 
of  Eugene  Brassfield  and  as  the  fiance 
pf  pretty  Elizabeth  Waldron.  The  fight 
for  supremacy  of  the  two  personalities 
and  the  situations  into  which  they  plunge 
their  victim  is  the  plot  of  the  story. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
The  Bohhs-Merrill  Company 

The   Storm  Signal.    By  Gustave  Frederick 
Mertins. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  of  the  South 
are  laid  in  an  Alabama  village.  The 
negroes,  who  far  outnumber  the  whites, 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  tale.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  secret  organization,  they 
plan  a  general  uprising  and  but  for  a 
warning  to  the  whites,  a  massacre  would 
have  taken  place.  The  hero  of  the  ro- 
mance is  Martin  Wentworth,  and  the 
two  girls  are  Virginia  and  Jessica.  At 
the  be^nning  of  the  story  Martin  hates 
Virginia  but  likes  Jessica.  He  eventu- 
ally likes  Jessica  and  loves  Virginia. 
In  order  to  secure  the  affections  of 
Martin  ,  Jessica  resorts  to  extreme 
measures  and  a  tragedy  is  barely  averted. 


MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

The  True  Light  Publishing  Company: 
The  Divine  Man.    By  Joseph  Ware. 

The  theme  of  this  epic  is  "the  progres- 
sive creation  and  the  coronation  of  the 
highest  life  in  man."  In  the  first  of  the 
twelve  books  into  which  this  poem  is 
divided,  "the  foundation  of  our  confi- 
dence is  laid  in  the  nature  of  Divine 
Love.  In  the  second,  we  follow  this 
progression  through  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  growth  of  life  from  a 
single  cell  to  man,  as  Adam.  The  third, 
advances  it  from  the  faintest  moral  per- 
ception, guided  by  the  most  obscure 
promises,  through  mists  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  up  to  the  clear  prophecies 
and  revelations.  The  fourth  links  prog- 
ress with  the  dominion  of  the  world  and 
the  universe.     The  fifth  is  the  incar- 
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nation  of  the  Divine  Love.  The  sixth 
gives  some  glimpses  of  its  power.  The 
seventh  book,  in  the  debate  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  shows  the  fu'tilifty  of  the 
endeavor  to  hinder  it.  The  eighth  book 
opens  the  door  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  the  ninth  Jesus  teaches  of 
this  kingdom.  In  the  tenth  is  the  coro- 
nation of  the  life.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  you  have  some  glimpses  of  its 
future  progress." 

NORTHPORT,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Thompson  Company: 
Citizenship.     By  John  S.  Wise. 

This  work  is  an  endeavour  to  put  the 
"origin,  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
citizen  in  form  sufficently  attractive  to 
enlist  a  more  widespread  understanding 
among  educated  Americans  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  as  American  citi- 
zens. The  volume  is  divided  into  seven 
parts:  Of  Citizenship  Generally;  How 
American  Citizenship  May  be  Acquired; 
Of  the  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the 
Citizens  to  the  Nation  and  the  State; 
Of  the  Rights,  Privileges,  and  Immun- 
ities of  the  Citizen;  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities Under  the  War  Amendments; 
Of  the  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad; 
Of  Expatriation,  Aliens,  and  Who  May 
Not  Become  Citizens. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Dolphin  Press:    • 

The  Writings  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assissi. 
Translated  by  Father  Paschal   Robinson. 

In  this  book  are  said  to  be  translations 
of  all  the  writings  by  St.  Francis. 
Father  Paschal  Robinson,  of  the  Order 
of  Friars  Minor,  has  used  the  Douay 
version  of  the  Bible  as  the  references  of 
St.  Francis  are  to  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  writings  which  are  supplied  with 
notes  and  an  introduction,  are  followed 
by  a  bibliography. 

George  IV.  Jacobs  and  Company, 
William  T.  Sherman.    By  Edward  Robins. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  to  be  issued 
in  the  series  known  as  "American  Crisis 
Biographies."  The  purpose  of  this 
series  is  to  present  a  "complete  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  great  American 
sectional  struggle  in  the  form  of  read- 
able and  authoritative  biography."  The 
life  of  this  man  is  told  from  his  boy- 
hood— his  life  at  West  Point,  his  com- 
mission as  a  first  lieutenant,  the  four 
years  spent  at  Fort  Moultrie,  his  resig- 
nation from  the  army  and  the  trials 
which  he  made  in  banking  and  law,  in 
both  of  which  he  failed,  his  success  as 


a  superintendent  of  a  new  military  school 
in  Louisiana,  the  great  part  he  played  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  his  death. 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

A  Renegade  and  Other  Tales.     By  Martha 
Wolfenstein. 

Jewish  scenes  and  Jewish  life  are 
depicted  in  the  thirteen  stories  included 
in  this  collection.  Two  of  the  best  are 
said  to  be  the  title  story  and  "A  Monk 
from  the  Ghetto."  Others  are:  The 
Beast,  A  Goy  in  the  Good  Place,  Dovid 
and  Resel,  A  Sinner  in  Israel,  Nittel- 
NacKt,  Genendel  the  Pious,  etc 

/.  B,  Lippincott  Company: 

The   Life  of   Christ.     By   Rev.   Alexander 
Stewart,  D.D, 

An  addition  to  the  "Temple  Series  of 
Bible  Characters  and  Scripture  Hand- 
books." The  aim  of  the  book  is  "to 
furnish  such  an  epitome  of  event  and 
utterance  as  may  be  a  guide  in  reading 
the  Gospels,  by  giving  something  of 
unity  to  the  picture  there  represented, 
and  especially  to  lay  stress  on  such 
features  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  shall  help 
to  an  understanding  of  His  character  and 
purposes." 

Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer.    Edited  by  An- 
gelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Heilprin. 

A  well-known  and  valuable  work  is 
here  presented  in  an  entirely  new  edition 
from  new  plates.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  long  articles  have  been  short- 
ened, unnecessary  material  omitted,  new 
discoveries  and  important  information 
included,  and  all  the  data  brought  down 
to  the  year  1905,  some  even  extending 
into  that  yeir.  Statistics  of  population, 
production,  mining,  manufactures,  physi- 
cal history,  exploration,  general  history, 
etc.,  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

What  of  It?    By  Nettie  Seely  Murphy. 

The  epigrams  of  which  this  volume  is 
composed  are  by  the  author  of  "Isn't  it 
So?"  The  following  selections  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  book : 
"Men  marry  expecting  all  the  virtues. 
Women  marry  knowing  they  are  lucky 
if  they  find  one."  "Dead  people  are 
always  monuments  of  goodness,  oracles 
of  wisdom,  paragons  of  virtues."  The 
drawings  by  Mr.  Swinnerton  add  to  the 
humour  of  the  book. 

The  Nunc  Licet  Press: 

The  Bible :  Its  True  Character  and  Spiritual 
Meaning.    By  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  series 
of  six  lectures^  which  aim  "to  present 
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the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  concern- 
ing the .  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  a  form 
likely  to  reach  those  who  might  other- 
wise remain  in  ignorance  of  it." 

Marriage.    By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
book  may  be  formed  by  glancing  at  the 
titles  of  the  various  chapters,  which  are : 
Its  Purity,  Its  Service,  The  Marriage 
of  the  Unmarried,  and  Marriage  Laws. 


READING,  MASS. 
A,  M.  Bliss  Publishing  Company: 

Smile  and  Sing.    By  Annie  Mariei  Bliss. 

The  eleven  bits  of  verse  which  are 
gathered  together  in  this  small  volume 
take  their  title  from  the  first  selection. 
Quiet  iide,  rest,  and  an  appreciation  of 
Nature  are  expressed  in  most  of  the 
poems. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication: 

John  Knox— His  Field  and  Work.  By  Rev. 
R.  C.  Reed. 

A  pamphlet  containing  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  May  21, 
1905. 


The  Creed  of  Christ, 
caster. 


By  Rev.  R.  V.  Pan- 


A  study  in  the  gospels.  "The  claim  is 
simply  that  at  a  turn  in  the  arduous 
way  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jesus 
from  what,  to  me,  is  a  fresh  view-point. 
And  on  *the  spot  I  set  up  this  wayside 
shrine,  that  others,  'also,  in  passing  may 
look  and  see  and  be  refreshed."  Some 
df  the  topics  of  discussion  are  God, 
Satan,  Sin,  Redeemed  Men,  The  Second 
Coming,  etc. 

The  Blue  Flag.    By  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kerr. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Covenanters  who  contended  for 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  show  the  supreme 
importance  of  striving  for  the  truth  of 
God,  and,  also,  that  The  Cross  is  the 
road  to  victory  for  the  church  and  the 
Christian. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Lowman  &  Hanford: 

Pioneer  Reminiscences  of  Puget  Sound. 
Ezra  Meeker. 


The  sub-title  gives  an  outline  of  the 
ground  covered  by  this  book:  "An  ac- 
count of  the  coming  of  the*  first  Ameri- 
cans and  the  establishment  of  their  in- 
stitutions; their  encounters  with  the 
native  race;  the  first  treaties  with  the 
Indians  and  the  war  that  followed ;  seven 
years  of  the  life  of  Isaac  I.  Stevens  in 
Washington  Territory;  cruise  of  the 
author  on  Puget  Sound  fifty  years  ago; 
Nisqually  House  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company."  Twenty-five  full-page  illus- 
trations add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Leech: 

The  Faithless  Favorite.    By  Edwin  Sauter. 

The  foundations  upon  which  this 
mixed  tragedy  stands  are  events  which 
have  a  place  in  old  Saxon  history.  The 
characters  are  such  personages  as  King 
Edgar,  Athelstan,  Athelwold,  Elfrida, 
etc. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
The  Toledo  Newsboys'  Association: 

Boyville.     By  John  E.  Gunckel. 

In  his  history  of  fifteen  years*  work' 
among  newsboys,  Mr.  Gunckel,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
America,  relates  many  episodes  occur- 
ring in  the  lives  of  newsboys  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact  which  are  hum- 
ourous and  pathetic;  all  show  how  the 
Association  has  raised  the  ideal  of  the 
poor  boy  and  how  it  has  encouraged 
honesty  and  a  feeling  of  "^elf-respect 
The  membership  of  the  Association  in 
Toledo,  which  had  ten  charter  members, 
now  numbers  nearly  four  thousand. 
The  volume  contains  thirty-three  illu- 
strations. The  entire  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  book  go  into  the  fund  of  th« 
National  Newsboys*  Association. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Government  Printing  OMce: 

Haida  Texts  and  Myths. 
R.  Swanton. 


Recorded  by  John 


By 


The  texts  and  myths  in  this  volume 
were  obtained  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Columbia,  five  years  ago. 
One  text  is  given  in  the  Skidegate 
dialect,  the  language  spoken  in  southern 
Haida ;  and  one  in  the  language  of  north- 
ern Haida,  the  Masset  dialect,  with  inter- 
linear translations.  There  are  twelve 
myths  with  translations  on  the  opposite 
page,  and  a  large  number  of  which  the 
English  versions  are  only  given. 
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Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1901-1902. 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  report  of 
the  director,  this  volume  includes  a 
lengthy  paper  by  Matilda  Coxe  Steven^ 
son  on  the  Zuiii  Indians :  Their  Mythol- 
ogy, Esoteric  Societies,  and  Ceremonies. 
There  are,  also,  brief  descriptions  of  the 
daily  life,  arts,  manners  and  customs  of 
this  race.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  full-page  pictures  in  colour 
and  in  black  and  white. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  The  Portreeve.     Phillpotts.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Lake.       Moore,       (Applcton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  An  Angel  of  Pain.    Benson.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Concerning  Belinda.     Brainerd.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Work     of     our     Hands.        Keays. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


TORONTO.  CAN. 

Morang  and  Company: 

New  World  Lyrics  and  Ballads. 
Campbell  Scott. 


By  Duncan 


The  themes  of  the  verses  in  this  vol- 
ume are  varied.  The  following  titles 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
poems:  The  Sea  by  the  Wood,  Peace, 
The  Forsaken,  Indian  Place-Names, 
Catnip  Jack,  Life  and  a  Soul,  The 
Forgers,  The  House  of  the  Broken- 
Hearted,  The  Wood  by  the  Sea,  etc 


DONEGAL,  IRELAND. 

Donal  O'Molloy: 

The  Woman  of  Seven  Sorrows.    By  Seumas 
MacManus. 

A  metrical,  allegorical  drama,  origi- 
nally produced  at  the  Samhain  festival. 
It  is  bound  within  paper  covers. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  February  and  the  ist  of 
March. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 
SECOND  LIST 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Lake.       Moore.       (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.    Orczy.  (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight.     Author  of 

"Elizabeth    and    her    German    Garden." 
(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50.      . 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 
•  ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50.   , 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 
3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

4.  Hearts   and    Masks.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Barbara   Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Lady  Anne.  Castle.  (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Hearts   and   Masks.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.  I.  Peter's  Mother.    De  La  Pastuer.    (Dutton.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Eternal  Spring.     Boyce.     (Fox,  Duf- 

field.)     $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Double   Trouble.     Quick.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington, 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Life    of    Lord    Churchill.     Churchill. 

(Macmillan.)     $9.00. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

X.  The    Conquest    of    (Tanaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
.  The     Deluge.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 
].  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The     House    of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Ncdra.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  (x>.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Deluge.        Phillips.        (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  A   Sword  of  the   Old   Frontier.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Quickening.     Lynde.      (Bobbs,    Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Double   Trouble.     Quick.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Northerner.    Davis.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mirth. '  Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Nedra.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Wilde's   Plays.    Wilde.     (Luce.)  $2.50  net. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Double   Trouble.      Quick.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Arncliffe  Puzzle.     Holmes.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Arm.      Gardenhire.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Nedra.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Arm.      Gardenhire.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Sage  Brush  Parson.     Ward.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Elweirs  Advanced  Bridge.  Elwell.   (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Crimson  Blind.  White.  (Fenno.)  $1.50, 

5.  Rose  o'  the  River.     Wiggin.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.25. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Barbara   Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  St.  Cuthbcrt's.     Knowles.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.    Thanct     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Social   Secretory.     Phillips.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  A   Sword  of  the   Old   Frontier.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  Ben  Blair.     Lillibridge.     (McCIurg.)  $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Lite.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Weight  of  the  Crown.  White.  (Fenno.) 

$1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.     Hichens.      (Stokes 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nancy    Stoir.     Lane.      (Appleton   &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Liite  of  T.  J.  Jackson.    Henderson.     (Long- 

mans, Green  &  Co.)  $4.00. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Hearts   and    Masks.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Nedra.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
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SALT  LAJCE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.    Thanet.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Reckoning.     Chambers.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Yolanda.        Major.        (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs- Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.    Thanet.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.   (Century.)  $1.50. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Fair   Margaret     Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.     Thanet.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  On    the    Field    of    Glorv.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Northerner.    Davis.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

6.  Princess  Priscilla's   Fortnight.     Author  of 

"Elizabeth    and    her    German    Garden." 
(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

4.  In  Old  Bellaire.     Dillon.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Double   Trouble.     Quick.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
I.  Barbara   Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis. 


Runkle.     (Cen- 


(Double- 


(Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Truth  about  Tolna. 

tury  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow. 

day.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  My    Friend    the    Chauffeur.       Williamson. 

(Musson  Book  Co.)   $.75. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

4.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  "$1.50. 

6.  On    the    Field    of    Glorv.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Bobs,  Her  Brother  and  I.    Chamber- 

lin.   (Putnam.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.      (Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Arncliffe  Puzzle.     Holmes.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
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From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

*A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  lo 

2d  "             "  8 

3d  "             "  7 

4th          "             "  6 

Sth          "             "  5 

"        .    "         6th          "             "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 


POINTS 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.  Glasgow.  (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)   $1.50 238 

2.  The    House   of   a   Thousand    CanA  iT 

Nicholson.        (Bobbs-Merrill  "l  <x>.) 
$1.50 '. 175 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.  Wharton.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50   160 

4.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan.  Tarkingfon. 

(Harper.)   $1.50   156 

5.  Barbara  Winslow,  Rebel.  Ellis.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50 100 

6.  A    Maker    of    History.      Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50 88 


THE    liOOKMAN    ^VVEKTISEK 


us  THROUGH  PEAR5' 
THAT  BEAUTY  AND  LOVELINESS 
COME  IN  EVERY  SEASON  - 


or  AI,!,  SCMNTMD  SOAPB  PMARS'  OTTO  OF  ROS^  IS  THJG  BBST. 

**A^l  rights  secured," 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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-BOTH  oed  PEARLINCS  hdp, 
LACES -been  use    PEAKLINE    cl«ns« 
SAFELY-QUICiaY-WiiKom  Rubbing, 
WOMEN-becauia  PEARLINE  m^tes  coiric 
ihinp    Easily    wsibed    by    Delic^le    wortieti   ^mT 
Delicate  ihings  Safely  wahhciJ  by  Slfcmg  womr- 
Afik  youf  Brightest  neigbbor  what  Washing  P--^"' 
she  uses.     Btigbt>--*oiic  of  liit  Milbons  of  < 


DeKca< 


MENNEN-'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 
TQILET^PQWD  ER. 


I 


—health Tilt  anri  tcfrtshitif  ^  thit  is  why  MEN- 
.  liN'S  is  alwAyt  vs^'l  and  rccDmin ended  kiy> 
■  pliy-lktaFtl  and  TiuFMilL.  Ill  pCTftct  ptirlitj^  iimI  ablii>x 
f  Ime  'snii'ft m\Ky  hiiVf  won  ^r  iT  unlvcrul  esieem.  In 
ih^  ituricry  it  Ei^upremv,  ^nrqualieii  Tor  cIlnniiKp 
neltlfs-rttMli*  eftApp<^it  linnd*,  rtc.  It  it  «•».  ULici^, 
m.iiiitary  an. I  liealltiif,  ME>rNEN'S  Tice  on  Ereiy  btw— &eo 
itiat  ynu  ircl  the  £cnul.ne»  /^f*^  ™V  rrnfttvii/^fr^  i?r  A^  jwa//, 
JS'\  S-^mflf  frff  !M  T-  S  N  F  N  'S  V !  O  I.  L  T  (  D  >  ra  1 1:  J  Ji  t  A  L- 
CfST  ]l■l^  the  J.  cnt  Uffrbli  <  i.[  vl..le[i. 


Gerhard  MennenCOv-  Newark.N.J 


I 


^^i^toT^ 


Barbara  Wtnslow, 

Rebel 

? 

"The  author.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ellis,  has  made  by  it  a  name  for 
herself  in  the  literary    world." — 

Suit  L<ih  Tribune. 

SIXTH    EDITION 

l!liiftnit>tl    />y    -yo'iH     />'<".     ^ISO 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
&  ELECTROTYPING  CO , 

0  lib  FOURTH  AVENUE  0 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS    :        :    812,  813,  814  ORAMERCY 


please  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  ia  writing  to  advertisers. 
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POSTUH^ 


Hang  On 


to     Coffee  as    long:  as  you    can 

If  it  hurts  you  VERY  HARD 
it  is  easy  to  drop  into  the  Postum 
Habit,  because  you  have  the  fra- 
grant breakfast  cup  with  the  rich 
seal  brown  color  which  changes 
to  a  ripe  golden  brown  when  rich 
cream  is  added. 

And  the  change  in  feeling  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  those  who 
appreciate  health  and  strength 
with  the  ability  lo  **do  things." 

"There's  a  R^eason"  for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  me  ition  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Pianola  Piano 

is  within  the  reach  of  every  refined  home 
— there  are  no  exceptions 


THE  thought  kept  steadily  in  mind  in  the  development  of  this  remarkable 
instrument,  ///<?  //rj/  aympkfe  piano^  has  been  that  it  is  a  niccssUy  for  e very- 
family  and  every  home — not  merely  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy.  Therefore 
the  Pianola  is  furnLshed  inside  the  case  of  a  colkction  of  pianofortes  ranging  from 
the  least  cost  at  which  a  desirable  piano  can  be  secured  up  to  the  finest  production 

of  the  piano-builder's  art. 

To  the  price  of  each  of  these  pianos  if  purchased 
alone  has  been  added  simply  the  price  of  the  Metrostyle 
Pianola.  The  Pianola  represents,  in  cost,  far  less  than 
would  be  expended  on  the  musical  education  of  one 
member  of  a  family.  Yet  a  Pianola  Piano  immaUaUly 
gives  every  member  of  the  family  ability  to  execute  any 
composition  whatever,  opening  up  a  repertory  of  music 
equal  to  the  greatest  libraries  of  musical  literature. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  Piano  ta^nges  from  $550  to 
1 1, 000.  To  stUl  further  simplify  the  problem  of  possession 
ifor  every  one,  any  of  the  styles  may  be  purchased  on 
moderate  monthly  payments. 

The  Pianola  Piano  offers  advantages  and  service 
not  possible  to  any  of  its  numerous  imitations.  No 
other  has  the  Metrostyle,  an  adjunct  indispensable  to 
the  highest  enjoyment.  No  other  has  the  vast  repertory 
of  Pianola-rolls.  No  other  compares,  singly,  with  the 
particular  style  of  Pianola  Piano  offered  at  its  equiva* 
lent  in  price,  and  from  the  whole  assortment  of  imita- 
tions of  this  epoch-making  instrument  there  could  not 
possibly  be  made  up  a  group  in  any  sense  fit  to  be 
compared  to  the  Pianola  Piano  as  a  calkdwn. 

It  is  almost  an  imperative  dutr  lliat  e^-ery  mmic-l«civifr  o^ti  liirnstU  and 
his  family  to  examine  the  Pianola  Piano  \  to  ix-^d  wlinit  has  been  satd  about  it  bf 
the  musical  authorities  of  all  countries ^  to  reali^^e  what  it  can  add  ta  thi;  home  in 

pleasure  and  cuhun:^  to  learn  us  incotn- 
\  r  '      liarahlt  ads^ant.^j^s  over  imitaiiond*  to 

coEisidiir  its  mcdt^ratc  est  di^d  the  rea- 
sonahie  terms  by  wliich>  ^'iibmit  the 
auiimpiiun  of  any  biLrdt:^,  it  may  im- 
niediaie  ly  brin^  into  any  family  cir^i^lc  aU 
tile  advgnta^A  oC  the  world's  great  nni- 
gical  ca|iitalj. 

Wnte  at  once  for  litenitur^  pertaintng 
to  the  rUnola  Plana .  A^k  for  Catalog  I>. 

The 
AeoUan  Company 

Aeolian  Hall 

363  Fifth  Avenue  I  near  34  th 
Street,  New  Vork 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  a  combination  of  Upright  Piano  and  the  complete  MEtro3t>'Ie  Pianola  in  ^  sinele  in^tmineDt. 
It  is  a  perfect  piano  for  hand-playing,  but  is  equally  available  for  playing  by  nwans  oi  a  Pianola  music-rolL 


STECK  PIANOLA  PIANO 


WHBRLOCK  PIANOLA  PIANO 


STUYVBSANT  PIANOLA  PIANO 
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The  Works  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.     i6mo,    cloth,  1.25 

Folks  From  Dixie.  i2mo,  cloth.  Illustrat- 
ed by  E.  W.  Kemble, 1.25 

Lyrics  of  the  Hearth-Side.     i6mo,  cloth, 

1.25 

Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.  With  illustra- 
tions by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club, 
and  decorations  by  Alice  C.  Morse.     8vo.  cloth, 

1.50 

The  Strength  of  Gideon.  i2mo,  cloth,  il- 
lustrated,       1.25 

Candle  Lightin*  Time.  With  illustrations 
by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club,  and 
decorations  by  Margaret  Armstrong,  8vo,  cloth, 

net,  1.50 

The  Sport  of  the  Gods.     i2mo,  cloth,  1.50 

Lyrics  of  Love  and  Laughter.  i6mo, 
cloth,  uniform  with    *' Lyrics  of  Lowly    Life," 

«^/,    1.00 

In  Old  Plantation  Days.  i2mo.  cloth,  il- 
lustrated,       1.50 

When  Malindy  Sings.  With  illustrations 
by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club.     8vo. 

cloth, ftff,  1.50 

Presentation  Edition.  Bound  in  white,  «^/,  2.00 

Li*r  GaL  With  illustrations  by  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute    Camera  Club,   and    decorations. 

Svo,  cloth, nei,    1.50 

Presentation  Edition.  Bound  in  white,  «^/,  2.00 

The  Heart  of  Happy  Hollow.  i2mo. 
cloth,  illustrated, 1.50 

Lyrics  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow.  i6mo, 
cloth, w^/,  1.00 

"Howdy,     Honey,     Howdy.**    Illustrated 

from  photographs.  Svo,  cloth,     .     .     w^/,   1.50 

Presentation  Edition.  Bound  in  white,  «<r/,  2.00 

Books  not  marked  net  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 

price. 

Books  net,  postage  additional^ 

DODD.  MEAD   &    COMPANY, 
Publishers     -     -     New  York 
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AT  THE  SirMniT  OF  EXCRLLENCE  IN 
EATItNG  CnOCOLATH  IS 


THE    ORIGINAL 

ffm ported  from  Vevi'y,    Switicrljndn) 

I tss  blend  is  IIS  distinctly   unusua!   as 
tint  iovtly  cmmtrv  from  which  it  come?,  j 
Peter's   Ch  oca  I  Ate    has   that  smuoih, 
ricli,  f  L^l  cream  liavor  that  delights  all  ' 
Jurcrs  of  good   eatiii];!  Chctculate-      It  i 
dot's  not  create  thirst,  is  easily  digested,  I 
beneJits    childrenn    muiri^hes  invalids 
and  sviri tains  travelers.  Those  ivhii  want 
the  best  must  i  nil  it  U|>on  get  ting  Peter's 

78  HuiWi  StTwi.  New  Y«k  Ci*y 
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[   Silver  ol  High  Degree^ 

No  apologies  need  be  made  (or  silver- pUle  thai  bears  ihe  stamp  "IM?  ROGERS  BROS." 

The  owner  of  such  spoons,  forks,  knives,  etc*,  is  proud  of  the  brand  that  is  stamped 

on  ihem.  because  it  is  the  recognized  standard  ol  quality.     Everybody  knows 


4( 


1847  ROGERS  Bros: 


"SilPer  Plate  that  Wears. " 

II  was  on  the  tables  of  your  grandparents,  known  as  best  then,  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  beauty  ol  the  various  patterns  and  designs  speaks  lor  itself.    Lead- 
ing dealers  carry  complete  lines.     A  good  way  to  make  selections  easy  is 
to  send  lor  our  neiP  catalogue  "   J?-7  ^  showing  the  best  designs. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  IMerlden,  Conn. 

NBW  TORE  (Internatioual  Silrer  Co.,  Saeeestor) 

HXVILTOy,  CAKIDA 


BERKSHIRE 
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'COLLAR  BUTTONS 
^USED  THE  WORLD  OVER4 

by  those  who  know  where  they 
get  the  most  (or  their  money.     Made 
of  one  piece  of  metal      Elasy  to  button 
and  unbutton.    Stay  buttoned.     They  out- 
wear any  other  button  and  the  rolled  plate 
never  weacs  off  like  other  plated  buttons. 
i  Also  made  in  Gold  and  Sterling.     If  dam- 
aged in  any  way,  exchange  it  for  new  ^ 
^one.  At  all  jewelers  and  haberdashers. 
Send  for  Story  of  G>Ilar  Button. 
KRE.MENTZ  &  CO. 

76  ChestDut  Bt., 
NEWARK,    N.  J. 
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PERFECT  PASSENCFR   SERVICE 


CHICAGO  *-r 

CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS*- 


Biioraa  poi^x^MAZf  bbkvich 

BBTWBBN    CniOAGO    AND 
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HOT  SPRINGS. Aik.DKKVKR.Ci 
TEXAS.  FLORIDA.  UTAH, 
GAUrORNIA  Af-B  OREGON. 


IF  TOU  AKB  COWTBMPI^ATINO  A  TMIP.  >NY  IfOH- 
TIOW  OF  %VH1CH  CAM  BB  MADB  OTBR  THB  CUICAOO 
*  AL.TOI*.  IT  yflUX,  PAY  TOO  TO  WBITB  TO  THB  t;MI>B»> 
•lONBD   rOK    BATB8,  MAPS,  TIMB'TABXJCS.  BTC 

OKO.  J.    CHARLTOir, 

OSBBKAI.  PASBBNGBR   AOBMTi 
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WING  PIANOS 

Are  SoM  Direct  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 

You  Save  from*75 10*200 


When  j-ou  btiy  n  \lmff  Piano,  you  buy  at  wholesolo. 
You  pay  theactuaJ  cost  of  makiiiu  it  with  only  our  wholc- 
iiiJe  pmfit  Hdded.  When  you  buy  a  piano*  as  mnny  still  da— 
at  retail— you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  renp  and  other 
expenses.  Yoo  pay  his  profit  and  the  comiiftsmit  or  salary 
of  the  agents  or  salesmen  he  employs— all  these  on  top  of 
what  the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  ou  a  piuuo  is  from  |75  to  |'200.  Isn't  this  worth 
saving? 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

Anywhere  rj::?..'!::^ 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 
deposit  We  pay  the  freight  and  ail  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days'  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
factory.    There  can  be  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

Bo  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  we 
say.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  Just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  In  tone,  action, 
worlunanship  or  material  is^veu  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Smally  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Paymenfs 


In  37  years  oTer  40,000  'Wing  Pianos 

have  been  in«nafactured  and  Mold.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  seven  governort  of  States,  by  mueical  colleges 
and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra  leaders,  music  teach- 
ers and  masicians.  Thousands  of  these  pianos  are  in 
your  own  Ktate,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
neighborhood.      Our  eatalogue  contains  names  and  ad- 


Mandolin,  Gnitar.Harp,  Zither.  Banjo— 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instriimenls  may  be  re- 
produced perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  our  Instrumental  Attachment.  This  improTe- 
ment  is  patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  had  in  any  other 
piano.  WING  ORGANS  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or- 
gan catalogue  sent  on  request. 


1868- 


-S7tt  YEAR- 


\  YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

U  Y  ju  Intend  to  Boy  n  Piano— No  MnHcr  Wlurt 

A  book— not  a  oaialogne— that  gives  you  all  the  information  possossed  by 
experts.    It  tells  about  the  different  materials  used  in  the  different  parta 
of  a  piano;  the  way  the  different  parts  are  put  together,  what  causes  pianos 
to  get  out  of  order  and  in  fact  is  a  complete  encyclopedia.    It  makes  the 
selection  of  a  piano  ea^y.    If  read  carefully,  it  will  make  you  a  judge  of 
tone,  aetion,  workmanship  and  finish.  It  tells  you  how  to  test  a  piano 
and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.    It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.    It  contains  166  large  pages  and  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations,  all  devoted  to  piano  construction.    Its 
name  is  '*The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos." 
We  send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  pianob    All  you. 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

Send  a  Postal  To-day  while  yon  tbink  of 
It.  Just  giTiuff  your  name  and  address  or  send  us 
the  Httaebed  coupon  and  the  valuable  book  of  in 
formation,  also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
PIANO,  with  prices,  terms  of  payment,  otc. 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  luuil. 


WING  &  SON 

West  Uth  Street.  New  York 

1988 
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Typewriter 
Users  Know 

^^^—  means  a  »*=^ 

^^r^  work.    The  ,       j     | 

New  Remington  Models 

^   for  SWIFTER.  EASIER.  BETTER   .  -  ■  ^ 
"^^^^^^  ^  ^'-''JT  "SS^on  f  .ctcy-the  potest  ^ 

Remington  Type^^t*' 


Extraordinary  Reduction  in  Rates  for 

Pacific 
Coast 
Tours 

For  the  season  beginning  June  1  and  ending  September  15, 
1906,  Pacific  Coast  and  Northwest  tourists  will  have  the 
lowest  all-summer  rates  ever  offered  to  these  sections. 


To  Los  Angeles     ^'*  choice  of 
San  FraBC»c.  fT^/^T. 

San  Diego  rates  will  be: 

From  Chi- 
cago, $75.00;  from  St  Louis,  $69.00; 
from  other  points,  proportionately  low. 
For  tour  in  one  direction  via  Puget 
Sound  and  Portland,  rates  will  be: 
From  Chicago,  $88.50;  from  St.  Louis, 
$82.50;  (rom  other  points  proportion- 
ately low. 

During  special  periods  even  lower  rates 
will  be  available.  The  usual  low  rates  will  also 
be  in  effect  (or  trips  to  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing, the   Black   Hills  and  Yellowstone   Park. 


To  Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 


with  choice  of 
direct  routes, 
round-trip  rates 
will  be:  From 
Chicago,  $75.00; 
from  St.  Louis,  $69.00;  (rom  other 
points,  proportionately  low.  For  tour 
in  one  direction  via  California,  rates 
will  be:  From  Chicago,  $88.50;  from 
St.  Louis,  $82.50;  from  other  points 
proportionately  low. 

Rates  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  be  $5.00 
less  than  those  quoted  above.  Rates  to  Helena, 
Butte  and  Anaconda,  Mont.,  will  be  $10.00 
less  than  those  above. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Tours  of  the  Burlington  Route  are  of  the  highest  standard. 
They  have  been  developed  and  elaborated  year  by  year  since  1882,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  to-day  unsurpassed. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  help  plan  your  tour.  Our  handsome  new  booklet, 
** Pacific  Coast  Tours,"  will  answer  nearly  all  your  questions  and  the  others  will 
receive  personal  attention.  The  use  of  this  booklet  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
getting  and  combining  the  separate  ones  of  the  many  different  roads. 

An  expenditure  of  a  penny  and  a  minute  will  secure  a 
copy  of  "Pacific  Coast  Tours."  Just  write  these  words 
above  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  send  it  to 


Buflingfon 
Route 


P125 


P.  S-  EUSTIS 

277  "Q"*  Building,  Chicago 


THE  3URR  R;it<TINQ  HOUSE,  FRANKFORT  AND  JACOB  STS.,  N.    Y. 


For  Easter— Rejoice 


Slop  doing  penance  by  unnece^ary  dip- 
ping into  an  ink-botllc.  Have  pen  and 
ink  in  hand  by  u»»ng  Walcrman"*  Idea! 
Fcninlam  Pen.  If  you  enjoy  iha  reliel 
yourself*  why  not  make  an  appropnal* 


ol  one  of  <nif  Lily  deuBn  or  silver  fili- 
gree pens  lo  some  friend  of  Tclaiive  who 
would  appreciate  a  like  convenience. 
Pen*  may  be  had  in  attractive  Easier 
E>o3ies  on  request 

I  twist  on  the  "IdeaP  pen  vaih  tlie  Spoon 
Feed.  The  Clip-Cap  ii  a  pocket  conve- 
nience identified  only  with  the  genuine. 
Pens  purchased  anywhere  may  be  d- 
changcd.  il  unaatafaclory  at  any  of 
our  addresses. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co, 
'  171  Braadwiy   Hew  York 
Sail  Fnuici!«:u  rliiaigo 

BoHlon         Monln.^! 


D  u  St. 
and 


Dirt 
Germs 


are  best  removedyfrpm  floors  by  first  sweep- 
ing with  a  dptH'Covered  broom  mois- 
tened  with.waiy'  containing  just  a  little 

Plattklrblorides. 

TheOdoriessDisiufsetant 

A  toioilt$M  tiquidf  foirtrful  ufe  mud  «tononifo«l-  InsAAfly  d«iro^ 
foul  odofi  iiid  diKiWtreedin^  nutter.  V  Spccii?]f  firrpAred  Tcr  hooK> 
hold  BK,  £$ld  jbni|f  it)  qu*n  t>ottkA.  by  drusgntt  everywhere. 
An  ilEnftriitei]  lKi>ok]et  vjth  iiTuible  luifuj 
jnronnitionx  mailed    frw.      Address 

Henrj'R   mtl,    4'   Cliff  Sueti.   N,   Y. 


''  X.%>  . 


A  CHAIN  of  testimonials  from  dentisis  in 
practice  attests  the  unequalled  excel- 
lente  of  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste.  It 
clenns  the  teeth,  destroys  bacteria,  prevents 
deciiy.  It  is  applied  to  the  brush  without  the 
vv'kste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you 
may  know  hy  experience  its  value  we  will 
send  you  free  a  sample  lube  of  Dcntacura  and 
our  booklet,  "Taking  Care  of  the  Teeth." 
Write  at  once.  Offer  expires  May  1st,  '06. 
Den  tat  Ufa  may  be  had  at  most  toilet  counter*. 
Price  25c.  If  ynur  dealer  does  nut  have  it 
\\L'  tvill  ^end  it  on  receipt  of  price. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY    67  ALUN6  $t  NEWARK  N*  J. 


The  Absurd 

Man 

neyer  changes. 

If  jouare  "proing  down'*  a  little 
— lack  powiT  and  vipor  to  **do 
things" — your  food  does  not  prop- 
erly- supply  the  need. 

CKange I 

■'..IS 


FuriiiRh  the  things  that  the  iji- 
tern  niu5t  have  to  make  Uune»  mus- 
cle^ and  the  praj  matter  in  brain 
and  ner\-e  centres. 

todays'  trial  shows  one  that  feel- 
ing of  reserve  strength  so  esseniial 
to  success. 


Pofttuni  Cereal    Co.*    Battle  Creek*  Mich.,  U,  S.  A. 


have  been  established  over  50  YEARS.  By  our  system  oj  PJfc 
ments  every  familv  in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  V05B 
piano.    We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver  the  new 
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OUT  O'  DOOKS 

TENNIS, GOLFING,  AUTOMOBILING, 
FISHING.  All  great  fun,  but  all  necessitate  a 
visit  to  the  tub.  Make  the  bath  a  pleasure  by 
using  HAND  SAPOLIO,  the  only  soap  that 
removes  all  scurf,  casts  off  the  constantly  dying 
outer  skin,  and  gives  the  inner  skin  a  chance  to 
assimilate  new  life. 


ATHLETES,  to  keep  in  good  trim,  must  look 
well  to  the  condition  of  the  skin.  To  this  end, 
HAND  SAPOLIO  should  be  used  in  their  daily 
baths.  It  liberates  the  activities  of  the  pores,  pro- 
motes healthy  circulation  and  helps  every  function 
of  the  body,  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  to  the 
digestion  of  the  food. 


WOULD  YOU  WIN  PLACE?  Be  clean, 
both  in  and  out.  We  can  not  undertake  the  for- 
mer task — that  lies  with  yourself — but  the  latter 
we  can  aid  with  HAND  SAPOLIO.  The  safest 
soap  in  existence.     Test  it  yourself. 
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We  Respectfully  Decline— Some  Remarks  Concern- 
ing  simplified   Spelling— The   Inconsistency    of 

Andrew  Carnegie  and  Professor  Matthews    . 
An  Unsolicited  Testimonial  ^Stewart  Edward  White 

professes   to   consider   Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

nugely  amusing  in  his   rdle  as  a  reformer  (with 

portraits  of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Adams  ''  Before 

and  After") 

A  Note  in  Explanation X4} 

Some  Words  Concerning  Tbe  Jungle  and  its  Critics 

—Tbe  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling  again    (with 

illustrations) 244 

Imperialists,— British  and  German.  .... 

Beside  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  (Poem)       .  .  .  . 

Bulwer-Lytton  as  a  Husband  (illustrated) 

The  French  Roosevelt  (illustrated)  ..... 

American  Political  Workers  Abroad  (illustrated) 

I    The  American  Consular  Service  .... 

The  Stage  Setting  and  Some  Recent  Books 

The  Genius— Portreeve— The  Edge  of  Hazard— The  Truth  About 
Tolma— The  Sea  Maid        ...... 

Recent  Works  in  English  History  .  .  .  . 

Seven  Books  of  the  Month 

I    John  H.  Hazelton's  "The  Declaration  of  Independence" 
II    Stephen  Phillips's "  Nero"      .  .  .  .  . 

III  Captain  Scott's  "  The  Voyage  of  The  Discovery'*     . 

IV  George  Moore's "  The  Lake"  .  .  .  . 

V  Owen  Wister's  "  Lady  Baltimore"      .... 

VI  Horace  Vachell's '*  The  Hill" 

VII     Mrs  Burnett's  "  The  Dawn  of  Tomorrow"     • 

Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic  (illustrated) 

Part  XVI     President  Roosevelt       .  .  .  .  . 

The  Grub  Street  Legend     ...... 

Other  Persons'  Literary  Tastes     .  .  .  .  . 

Educational  Department 
Leading  Article: 

Concerning  Research  in  American  Universities 
Reviews: 

The  Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome 
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Educational  Booknotes 
The  Bookman's  Table 

^Vllliams's  Translation  of  Tibullus  IohmC.  Rolfb  558 

The  Par  East «q 

Tibet  and  Turkestan         ...  319 

Modern  India Louis  H.  Gray  539 
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JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 

Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow  Player 

BY 

FRANCIS  WILSON 

IVith  32  full-page  illustrations 

S2.00  net;  postage  79  cents. 

Intimate  and  delightful  reminiscences 
of  Joseph  Jefferson,  his  conversations, 
his  opinions  on  literature  and  art — told 
by  Francis  Wilson,  the  well-known  actor. 
There  are  many  of  Jefferson's  charac- 
teristic stories  full  of  his  wise  and  witty 
interpretations  of  the  incidents  of  his 
career  and  reflections  of  every  phase  of  his  long  and  happy  life. 

LUCY  OF  THE  STARS 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER 

Auilior  of  **nie  Vagabond* 

A  remarkably  powerful,  vivid  story  of  our  own  day.     The  vigor  and  variety  of  the  char- 
acters, the  rush  of  events,  the  charm  of  the  writing,  make  this  a  most  unusual  book. 

Illustrated  by  f^lonio  Kimball.     $1,^0 


THF.  TOWER 

By  MARY  TAPPAN  WRIGHT 

A  love  stoiy  placed  in  the  life  of  a  college 
community  viewed  from  the  faculty  side  and 
told  with  de^  understanding  and  the  most 
delicate  art 

^7.50 

SIX   STARS 

By  NELSON  LLOYD 

"Six  Stars**  contains  more  humor,  originality, 
sentiment    and  interest  -dian    any    known 
town  of  its  size.     An   altogether   deli^tful 
book. 

Illustrated.     $1.^0 

NEW     POCKET     EDITION     OF     THE      WORKS     OF 


GEORGE 


m;^mi 


irra 


In  16  volumes.     Each  sold  separately.     Limp  leather j  $1.2$  net;  cloth,  St. 00 
The  test  of  this  most  attractive  and  convenieiit  edition  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boxhill  Edition,  the 


volumes  of  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  Meredith  and  copyrighted, 
iviil  be  similar  to  the  successful  Biographical  Edition  of  Stevenson. 

REA1>Y  IN  APRIL 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSS-WAYS 


The  make-up  and  general  appearance 


SANDRA  BELLONI 

vmroRiA 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

EVELYN'S   DIARY 

The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn.  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  together  with  the  Private  Cor- 
respondence between  Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  a  Life  of  Evelyn  by  Henry  B.  Whkatly,  F.S.A. 
4  vols.,  8vo,  $14.00  net, 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY 

Being  a  series  of  Illustrations  from  Photographs  of  the  most  Famous  Examples  of  The  Gardens  of 
Italy  by  Charles  Latham.  With  descriptive  text  by  E.  March  Phillips,  With  300  beautU 
ful  half-tone  illustrations.     2  vols.,  folio,  $18  00  net. 

A  superbly  illustrated  work,  treating:  most  completely  the  deservedly  famous  and  beautiful  Gardens  of  Italy,  fasci- 
nating alike  to  the  lovers  of  Gardening,  Architecture,  Art,  and  History. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 

An  analysis  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  English  Church  Architecture  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  By  Francis  Bond,  M.A.  With  12^4  illustrations ^ 
comprising  y 8^  photofrraphs,  sketches  and  measured  drawings  and  46g  plans ^  sections ,  diagrams  and 
moldings.     Thick,  4to,  $12.00  net, 

Thb  book  traces  the  development  of  the  whole  course  of  English' Mediaeval  Church  Architecture,  giving  a  full  analy- 
tical and  illustrated  account  of  the  development  of  every  feature  of  the  Gothic  church  from  the  plan  to  the  pinnacle. 

THINGS  INDIAN 

Being  discursive  notes  on  various  subjects  connected  with  India,  By  William  Crooke,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  (Retired.)     8vo,  $3.00  net. 

This  work  proposes  to  do  for  India  what  Mr.  Basil  Chamberlain's  **Things  Japanese*'  has  done  for  Japan:  to  record  a 
large  quantity  of  interesting  information  which  belongs  to  neither  the  Guide  Look  nor  to  History,  but  as  essential  to  the 
proper  undeniianding  of  both. 

MARY.  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

Her  Environment  and  Tragedy.  By  T.  F.  Henderson,  author  of  "The  Casket  Letters  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,**  and  editor  (with  W.  E.  Henley)  of  **The  Centenary  Burns,"  etc. 
With  gt  full-page  illustrations  and  2 photogravure  frontispieces .     2  vols.,  large  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

In  this  new  and  important  work  Mr.  Henderson  treats  of  the  personality  and  career  of  Mary  Stuart,  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  her  contemporaries  and  her  e.\ceptional  circumstances.  The  pictures  form  an  unusually  complete  gallery  of 
the  portraiture  of  Queen  Mary. 

THE  RUSSIAN  COURT  IN  THE  18th  CENTURY 

By  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  author  of  "The  Romance  of  Royalty,**  "The  Sailor  King,'*  etc.  With  2 
photogravure  frontispieces  and  16  full-page  illustrations,     2  vols.,  8vo,  $6  00  net. 

The  whole  amasing  story  of  the  Russian  Court  is  told  with  that  faithful  attention  to  facts,  that  vivid  realism  and  dra^ 
matte  style  which  have  gained  this  writer  his  wide  popularity. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

First  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Ireland.      With  photogravure  and  other  illustrations.     8vo,  $3.50  «^/. 

A  smaller  and  much  cheaper  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  which  won  such  unusual  praise  in  its  folio  edition. 

UFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  CHOPIN 

By  M0RITZ  Karasowski.  Translated  by  Emily  Hill.  Second  edition,  revised  and  further  letters 
added.      With  portraits  and  facsimiles,     2  vols.,  i2mo,  I4.00  »^/. 

BAEDEKER'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE  BOOKS    Latest  Editions 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.    All  prices  net. 

„        .            .  A  Oermany(Northern)  New  Edn.  $9.40  _       .            .  ,^    „     ,  *    « 

Canada    •       •       •        •       •  $»-50  Germany  (Rhine)    .        .       .  a.xo  London  and  Its  Environs      .  $z.8o 

Alps  (Eastern)      .        .    ■  .  3.00  Qreat  Britain     •             .        .  3  00  Norway  and  Sweden     .       .  a.jp 

Austria a.40  Qreece  a  40  Palestine  and  Syria        .        .  3.60 

Belgium  and  Holland         •  x.80  Italy  (fromthe  Alps  to  Naples  Paris  and  Its  Environs  •  1.80 
Berlin  and  lU  Environs    .  .90          with  a6  Maps  and  44  Plans)'    a.40  Spain  and  Portugal        .       .  4.80 
Egypt     .        .        .        .        ,  4.50  Italy  (Northern)       .        .        .  3.40  Switrerland       ....  a.40 
France  (Northern)       .       .  a.xo  Italy  (Central)  and  Rome,  New  Travelers' Manual  of  Conner- 
France  (Southern)       •       •  a.To          ^^q  , ,.  sation,   in  English,  Oer- 
Germany  (Southern)    .       .  z.8o  italyXSouthern)  and  Sicily    .'  x'.to  man,  French  and  Italian  .90 
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A  LITTLE 
SISTER  OF 
DESTINY 

By 
GELEH  BUIGESS 

The  singular  ad- 
ventures  of  an 
American  heiress 
who,  in  disguise, 
sees  various  phases 
of  life  in  New  York 
with  happy  results 
to  others  and  no  lit- 
tle  amusement  to 
herself. 

$1.50 


NEW  FICTION 


THE  COURT  OF  LOVE 

By  ALICE  BROWN 

A  little  book,  light  as  a  bubble  and 
easily  read  at  a  sitting,  comes  from 
Miss  Alice  Brown,  author  of  "Para- 
dise," "Meadow  Grass,"  etc.,  which 
will  inveigle  the  reader  by  its  title,  and 
capture  him  by  its  interest  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  "  The  Court  of  Love" 
is  irresistible  in  its  comedy,  laughable 
in  its  absurd  situations,  and  kindly  in 
its  attitude  toward  modem  life. 


THE 
GLAMMER 

By 
WILUAH  J.  HOPHNS 

"The  heroine's 
name  was  Eve,  and 
the  clammer  there- 
upon  promptly 
christens  himself 
Adam.  Theirs  is 
a  dainty  love-story, 
told  with  skill, 
fancy,  and  charm." 
— Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

$1.25 


MISS   FROTHINGHAM'S        THE    EVASION 


**  This  is  an  uncommonly  well 
constructed  and  readable  novel. 
Miss  Frothingham  writes  with 
spirit  and  a  good  literary  in- 
stinct. There  was  promise  in 
her  first  book,  *  The  Turn  of  the 
Road,'  and  *The  Evasion* 
gives  further  assurance  of  her 
powers." — N.  Y,  Evening  Post, 


*  *  *  The  Evasion,'  which  marks 
Miss  Frothingham's  second  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  fiction, 
is  a  work  of  exalted  aim  and 
artistic  excellence,  and  leaves  a 
deep  impression  as  a  strong 
study  of  diverse  humanity." 
— Boston  Herald, 


"  The  greatest  strength  of  this  author,  whose  every  page  is  absorbing,  whose  work 
is  full  of  subtly  clever  and  poetic  touches,  lies  in  the  convincing  and  sympathetic  realism 
of  her  characterization." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

$1.50 


THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  ANGLER 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDER 

**The  sportsman  will  revel  in  this  book  of 
sunshine,  fresh  breezes,  salty  spray  and  buoyant 
open-air  life ;  but  one  need  not  be  a  sportsman 
to  relish  this  brisk  narrative  of  ideal  vacation 
days.*' — New  York  Mail. 

$  1 .50  net.     Postpaid,  $  1 .63 

CATTLE  BRANDS 

By  ANDY  ADAMS 

**  There's  humor  of  a  rude  frontiersman  type 
in  these  yarns  by  the  author  of  *The  Log  of  a 
Cowboy.'"— iV.  Y,  Times. 

$1.50 


THE  MAYOR  OF  WARWICK 

By  HERBERT  M.  HOPKINS 

The  author  of  ** The  Fighting  Bishop"  has 
written  a  brilliant  novel  of  contemporary  Amer. 
ican  life,  in  which  the  political,  educational  and 
social  centers  belonging  to  a  modern  and  well- 
organized  community  are  rarely  portrayed.  With 
frontispiece  in  color  by  Henry  Hutt. 

$1.50 

BETWEEN  TWO  MASTERS 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  JR. 

A  vivid  and  dramatic  novel  dealing  with  the 
20th  century  struggle  between  God  and  Mammon. 

$1.50 
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SSat;,  Some  Spring  PuhlloaOons  .jga 


IN  VANITY  FAIR 

Wy  ELEANOR   HOYT    BRAINERD 

A  brilliimt  tale  of  tajc%  unmatehablQ  in  ficUoti,  The  story  of  the 
hirth  and  Uevelof*ment  of  current  faBhione.  is  hore  seen  to  bo  tho  story  of 
one  of  the  grout  forcfsa  of  our  moden.  life.  Tt  is  au  aatoniahing  revela- 
tion of  himksin  nature.  It  abounds  in  hi.mor,  fascinating  chariu^teri^atioi^ 
lively  incident  and  vivid  deiscription- 

Wiih  16  Dmhtei&n£  lUtistraiims,  $LfiO  nM, 
(Postage  15  cmts.) 


BNIUani  New  Fiction 


THE 
INVISIBLE  BOND 

With  DmtbU  Frontispiece  in  Colors  by 
a  AUan  CUh^i     -    -     -     -     $LGO 

By  KLEANOB  TAI.BOT   KINKEAB 

A  forceful  novel  of  life  and  character  in  the  Ken- 
tucky of  to-day^  built  around  two  w Onion  of  «tron(tly 
opposinjs^  types  and  characters.  It  in  a  story  of  un- 
usual aeeotnpJIihment  by  a  writer  destined  to  a 
fumr<t 


WHERE 
SPEECH    ENDS 

Beautifully  Itlusiratcd,  $1.50 
Br  BOBEBT  HAVEN    ^CHAUFFI^B 

WITH  A  PREUmB  BT 

HENRY   VAN   DYKE 

A  novel  of  tho  orchestra  which  g^voa  uflr  in  a 
really  tine,  human  love  story,  a  very  sincere^  in- 
formed and  intelligent  study  of  its  environment  It 
iii  a  tide  of  great  spinL 


ikm 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  ORGAN 

By  NATHAN  HASKBLL  POLE 

12mo,  board,  $1.25  net,  (Poetage  12  oente.) 


By 
HOWABB 
CHANDLEB 

CHBtSTV 

The  ARMY  GIRL 

AND 

The  NAVY  GIRL 

Thb  mont  dlatin^iiliihed 
Baatcle  Mr.  Cbriety  hue  ho 
far  dmwn. 

RA-Jkfy  ceiami 
l%}i%nyi  M  Kknki  maunh 


A  CORNER  IN  WOMEN 

By  TOM  MA880N 

Mr.  MiifitMin  1«,  In  the  bettt  and  hlglii^t  mnm^  the  moet 
Ami^ficau  nf  tiumonlstp ;  bin  themt^  nir  Homo  and  Love, 
mul  tbe  thln^^  mon  and  women  do,  and  nay,  and 
thhik  at  work  flinl  at  [dfty,  ttn^  wlirde  btilU  npon  that 
iildc4frlty  mid  Mitiiiniteil  wltti  that  genuine  humor  wtiJch  are 
the  BBVor  and  tho  oharacteiiBtIc  of  th«  bent  Amtirictui  life. 


SCARLETT  of 
the  MOUNTED 


SANDY  of  the 
SIERRAS 


By  BICHABD  BABBY 

A  novpli  of  kn^n  hii«l^'ht. 
nptd  ofUmi  lind  utiuMUOl 
powtT, 


By  MAB4^;i:fr:KlTK 
IVtimiNOTON 

A  fptillpiwjme  Hiory,  witty 
and  onU;rt*iin3i!i;. 

IHustrttitti,  11.35 


By 

THE 
NATIVITY 

Mr.  Tuylor  here  givra  ui 
a  nuvf  Interftrotatjon  of  tho 
Nativity  u  hich  oomhliiea,  lu 
iifi  nlber  pointer  has  com- 
billed  them,  tho  human  m 
well  ae  the  divine  con- 
ei.'ptrdOH  of  Chrts^  the  Babe, 
and  hiM  Mother. 

Bfauti/uily  cottn-rd 
ni^TiT,  imcktt,  11.00 
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The  Best   Fiction 

HERBERT  QUICK'S  New  Novel 

DOUBLE 
TROUBLE 


The  first  comedy  novel  based  on  dual  person aUty, 

In  one  *'state  of  soul"  the  hero  is  a 
quiet  retired  business  man,  a  lover 
of  books,  proud  of  a  Puritan  con- 
science. 

In  the'other  he  is  a  breezy  promo- 
ter of  the  Middle  West,  loud,  sporty, 
rakish. 

When     both   careers  cross  paths  ^^ ' 
there  follows  a  series  of  mirth-mak-  ^ 
ing  situations,  farcical  confusion. 

Sixteen  pictures  by  Orson  Lowell. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  lamo,  $1.50  postpaid. 


'£ 


GRACE  ALEXANDER'S 


Judith 


**A  carefully  written  story,  picturesque  and  'interesting."— PAz/ad^ip A/a  Item, 
"Strong,  vital,  and  full  of  interest." — Indianapolis  News,  ••  'Judith'  is  worth  reading." 
— Philadelphia  Record,     **A  wholesome  story  of  true  love." — The  Outlook. 

Illustrated  by  George  Wright,  i2mo,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

GEORGE   HORTON'8 

The  Edge  of  Hazard 

A  riot  of  brave  chances  in  Japan  and  Manchuria  just  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  interest  comes  in  waves  of  exciting  incident  that  rise  higher  and  higher  and  sweep 
the  reader  on  and  on.  Fred  Hardy,  knight  of  the  Twentieth  Century  rivets  the  attention 
— Fred  Hardy  and  the  Princess  whom  he  wooed  and  saved  and  won. 

Beautiful  pictures  by  C.  M.  Relyea.     i2mo,  Cloth  bound,  $1.50  postpaid. 

WARREN  CHENEY'S 

The  Challenge 

**A  charming  story  with  no  affectation,  told  directly  and  prettily." — New    York  Sun 
"Has  a  restrained  dramatic  intensity  very  grateful  to  the  artistic  sense." — The  Outlook. 
Pictured  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.     BoUnd  in  Cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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The  Best  Fiction 

A  Sk.  HOUSE  ^a  f. 

H  PnS4ND  CANDLI  i» 

Meredith  Nicholson's  Great  Success 

"More  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  alluring  title."— ^AVttf  York  Ghbf. 
"Should  be  rechristened  The  Book  of  a  Thousand  L>t lights.'  *' — Fhihidflphiti  ium. 
"A  most  entrancing  atmosphere  from  start  to  finish."  ^0f>jf an  Jranscripi, 
"Piquant,  original,  charming." — St.   Louis   R^pablic. 


"Dowered  with  the  joy  of  life."— Chii{i£c  JifurnaL 
"The  best  romance  since  Stevenson." — Otniil\a  U^itrJd, 

THC    BCST-SCLLING    NOVEL 
IN   THE  UNITED    STATES 


13mo»     boo  Ad    ixk   clotbt    #1^0    iioati>ftlil 


mm 


By  FRANCIS  LYNDE,  Author  of  'The  Grafters" 

The 

CPCKENING 

**A  Story  of  the  kind  of  love  none  but  cynics  ever  scoff  at,  a  story  of  struggle  and  passion, 
stirring  incident,  and  the  nobler  womanhood.— iV>w   York   Times.       ''Sincere  and  deep  in  pur- 
pose, beautiful  and  artistic  in  style." —  Chicago  News.       **As  a   picture    of   the  development  of 
young  American  manhood  'The  Quickening'  is  without  a  peer." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
mostrated  by  E.  M.  ASHE.        Bomid  in  elotli,  IShio,  $1.50  p<MlpAld. 

DAVID  M.  PARRY'S 

The  Scarlet  Empire 

*'The  first  answer  by  a  man  of  national  prominence  to  the  riotous  debate  for  all  kinds  of 
equality." — New  York  Times.  **  An  interestiftg,  well-conceived  study  of  possible  extreme  con- 
ditions if  the  pendulum  of  socialism  swings  too  far." — New  York   World. 

Ptctnrcs  In  color  by  Herman  Wall.    Boond  in  doth,  iana,  n.50  po«tp«id. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  SPOILERS  By  rex  e.  beach 

This  is  a  story  written  by  a  strong  man,  of  a  strong  man,  for  strong  and  grown-up  men 
to  read.  It  is  a  tale  such -as  is  told  bj  a  man  perhaps  once  in  a  life-time — a  tale  of  impetu- 
ous emotion,  of  brute  strength  and  courage,  of  swift  and  passionate  love  and  hate — a  tale 
which  tells  itself  without  fine  words — vigorous,  forceful,  mighty.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
violet  conventions  of  society  in  that  robust  land  where  **  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs 
north  of  Fifty-three."  The  only  law  is  the  law  of  possession,  of  individual  conscience  and 
of  hunger — perhaps  above  all  the  law  of  hunger — the  hunger  for  gold  digged  out  of  ths 
hills,  and  the  blinding  hunger  of  man  for  woman  and  woman's  love.  It  is  a  story  of  to-day, 
but  it  goes  back  to  the  root  of  things,  and  is  true  of  all  men  and  all  real  women  since  time 
began.  Illustrated.     Price  $1  50. 

THE  PRINCESS  OLGA  By  ervin  wardnan 

Harding,  a  young  American  engineer,  is  sent  to  Crevonia,  a  little,  independent  kingdom 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  reorganize  certain  mining  interests  held  by  American  financiers. 
Crevonia  proves  to  be  a  very  nest  of  plots  and  intrigues,  the  succession  to  the  throne  being 
claimed  by  four  heirs.  Harding  becomes  involved  in  excitin*;  and  dangerous  adventures, 
falling  in  love  with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  conspirators,  the  Princess  Olgn,  who  is  matched 
against  him  in  the  struggle.    An  absorbing  romance,  told  with  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Price  $1.50 

MARK    TWAIN'S    LIBRARY    OF    HUMOR,    WOMEN 

AND  THINGS 

This  is  a  successor  to  MEN  AND  THINGS,  the  initial  volume  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  work  of  humor  ever  published.  That  Mark  Twain  knows  what  is  best  and 
lastine  in  humorous  literature,  and  how  to  select  it,  goes  without  saying.  Besides  selec- 
tions frovn  Mark  Twain's  own  writings,  other  authors  represented  in  the  volume  are  J.  K. 
Bangs,  Josephine  Daskam,  Bret  Harte,  W.  L.  Alden,  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Gelett  Burges, 
George  Ade,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  W.  D.  Howells,  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrated.     Price  $1.50. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  ALGERNON  CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 

A  collected  edition  of  Swinburne's  Dramatic  Works  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  series  is  in  all  respects  uniform  with  his  complete  Poetical  Works,  published  last  year. 
The  set  consists  of  five  volumes  as  follows  t 
Vol.    I    The  QUEEN  MOTHER-ROSAMUND 
"     II    CHASTELARD— BOTHWELL  (Acts  I  and  II) 
"    III    BOTHWELL  (Acts  III-V) 

**    IV    MARY  STUART  (Appendix  IncludinK  the  Essays  on  the  Life  sndChsrscter  of  Mary  Stusrt) 
'*     V    LOCRINE— THE    SISTERS— MARINO    FALIERO-ROSAMUND,     QUEEN    OP   THE 
LOMBARDS 
Five  vols..  Crown  octavo.  Gilt  Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  Price  $10.00  net. 

IN   SUN    OR   SHADE  Poems  by  LOUISE  morgan  sill 

*  A  volume  of  lyrics  and  other  verses  written,  as  the  title  implies  in  varying  moods.  The 
author,  whose  work  in  the  best  magazines  has  made  her  name  a  cherished  one  with  all 
lovers  of  poetry  has  the  true  poetic  gift,  and  her  verses  are  opalescent  with  music,  rhythmic 
beauty  and  exquisite  diction.  With  Gilt  Tops  and  Deckled  Edges.    Price  $1.50  net. 

RISE  OF  THE  NEW  WEST  »>  ^'turner.V^d'?***'* 

(Volume  14— The  American  Nation:  A  Hittory)  Profeesor  of  Amcrlcftn'Histoiy. 

Univereity  of  Wisconsin. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  period  of  readjustment  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  time 
of  the  triumphant  Jacksonian  Democracy,  and  covers  the  years  1815— 1830.  The  author  aims 
to  show  the  importance  of  regarding  American  development  as  the  outcome  of  economic 
and  social  as  well  as  political  forces.  In  particular,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  coloniza- 
tion and  development,  both  social  and  economic,  of  the  Western  States.  The  panic  of  1819, 
with  its  results,  receives  full  treatment,  as  do  the  very  important  topics  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

WithMaps.     Library  Edition  |2.ob  net.     University  Edition  $2.00. 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co's  3  Magazines 

for  lovers  of  the  country 
You  Need  Them  All 


We  begwi  th«  publictdoci  of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA 

At  the  v^  ttart  of  the  ptcienl  out-of- 
door  movement  and  added  two  other 
mBigazine&  as  iKe  need  for  ihem  vo«e. 
It  is  a  luxurious  magazme  of  t>eaul7 
and  inspirabon,  cov«nng  the  widest 
outdoor  intcretl  in  all  ill  altractiTe 
geld.. 

THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 

tt  B  praetfcal  and  suggestive  work -a- 
day  manual  for  ihe  garden- lover. 
Well  iLlustrated,  and  covoing  inten- 
sively one  corner  of  the  otitdoot 
field 

FARMING 

represent  the  new  fanner,  the  man 
who  wants  the  best—m  magazinei  ai 
well  w  tools  and  iLocki  and  crops, 
iLiustrated  as  no  farm  maga^nc  ever 
was  before. 

To  inteial  you  in  these  beautiful 
magazines,  we  print  these  tempting 
co«iponi.  Use  the  one  which  meete 
your  needs,  if  you  stilf  need  convinc- 
ing that  you  treed  them  all,  test  them 

by. 


133  Eui  l6ihSL.  N«wYork 
Endd^d    find    $4.00   fori 

COUNTRY  UFE 
IN  AMERICA 

Nama 


Aupn^^s^i 


Bkmn.  y  Hfl 
D«.U«J.r.  Pave  &  Co. 
l33E*rtl6AS(./N*wY«k 
£nd««i  liHJ    »T.OO  for  . 

THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 

Namc 

AotJUP-ss 

WyiCwatfrUleiaAiiHica 

BkiiiD.  X  ^ 
DMiblediy,  Pm*  *t  Gj. 
133  E«i  16th  SL.NrwYoL 
EiKWd    had   SI. 00   for  a 
lo 


Namk 


FARMING 


Api]irK<i£ 


WitKG«nkBM.niiii 
Country  Uit  in 


Afll 


*L60 

AM 

5.00 


$1.00  Trial  Trip  for  3  Months 

We  will  send  all  ihe&e  magazmea  for  3  motiths  for  $  1 .00 
to  nelu  readers  ta  introduce  them.  On/y  one  sub- 
scription to  a  person* 


Eiiclaaedfiiid$I.00for3iixmthssubMnptk>nfor"Counliy  life  in  America/*  "The  Garden  Magtzme, 
Send  to 


Bookman  6,  *06 
"  aad  "Fanning." 


Nai 


Addrw. 

DCWJBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    CO..    133    EAST    16th    STREET.    NEW     YORK. 

P.    S.— You  are  invited  to  visit  our  library  salesroom  to  examine    these  magaxines  and  our   out-of-door   books. 
Fleaae  mention  The  Bookman  in  wnting  to  advertisers. 
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The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  <<The  Virginian" 

"Is  the  Most  Engaging  Story  Yet  Written  of  Southern  Life* 

Mr.  Owen  Wistcr's  Lady  Baltimore 


Channlnjty  Illustrated.    Ooth,  $1.50 


"  It  is  a  delightful  picture  Mr.  Wister 
presents,  drawn  with  so  muQh  delicacy  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  and  good  humor 
that  the  reader  is  captivated  at  the  start.*' 
— G/o6g  and  ComrrCl  Advertiser, 


**  There  arc  very  many  sound  artistic 
reasons  why  this  story  should  be  preferred 
to  •* The  Virginian*'.  ..as  a  picture  it  is 
charming;  as  a  story  it  has  genuine 
strength."— r-A/  New  York  Evening  Mail, 


'*  It  is  the  quiet  annals  of  an  old  southern  town  told  in  the  half  whimsical, 
wholly  sympathetic  style  of  Cranford,  to  which  it  is  closely  akin  in  charm.*' 
— Chitago  Record-Herald, 


New    Books    of   Notable    Interest 


Aoncs  and  Egertmi  Castle's        ne^  novel      If  Yontb  bat  Kneiv 

By  the  Author  of  **Thc  Pride  of  Jennico,"  "Young  April/*  etc.  Cloih^  Si^o 

Mr.  Eden  FliUlpotts's       nev)  novel      Tlie  Portreeve 

By  the  Author  of  "Children  of  the  Mist/'  "The  American  Prisoner,"  "The  Secret  Woman,'*  etc. 

t 

Mr.  Stephen  Plillllps's    •  ne<wpUv       Nero 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  latest  brilliant  success,  by   the  author  of  "Ulysses." 

CMA^  ^1.35  net  {j^stage  &-.)  .*  large paptr  edition  onja^ntse  vellnm^  SS'OO 

Mr.  Jobn  Spargo's       sociid  study       Tlie  Bitter  Cry  ol  tbe  ChUdren 

A  personal  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  poverty  affecting  children.         Clotk^  ^t^o  net  {^postage  ijc.) 

Mr.  Hago  R«  Meyer's  Manlelpal  Oivnerslilp  In  QrzBt  Britain 

The  facts  of  experience  with  figures,  sources  and  dates  fully  given.  Clothe  S'SO  net  {pMtage  ije.) 

Menutfrs  ol  Arehblsiiop  Temple  By  Seven  fMends 

The  story  of  a  rare  combination  of  blended  breadth  and  power.  TVew  volumes^  Av,  ^g.oo  net 

Prol.  C  T.  Wlnehester's       Ule  ol  John  Wesley 

Better  than  any  other  biography,  this  brings  out  the  personalty  of  this  plain  little  man  of  such   wonder- 
ful  mastery  over  men.  Cloth^  8vo^  ^'-jo  net  {^postage  ifc.) 

Napoleon.       Volumt  JX  of  the       Cambridge  Modem  Hlst^wy 

The  sixth  to  appear  in  the  notable  series  projected  by  Lord  Acton,  described  by  the  Nation  as  "  the  most 
full,  comprehensive  and  scientific  history  of  modern  times.'*  Nearly  ready,     Clothy  Royal 8vOy  ^4.00  net 

Mr.  James  Loeb's       transUHon  of      Prolessor  Panl  Deeharme's 
Euripides  and  the  Spirit  ol  His  Bramas 

**Thorough  enough  for  scholars,  entertaining  enough  for  the  general  reader...singularly  lucid  and  engaging.** 
New  York  Tribune. 

Cloth  octavo^  3^P'igeix  with  four-full pa^e  illustrations^  ^j,oo  net 
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by 
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DoHoK  ^y  RICHARD   BURTON. 

MUUlillf  Author  of  **Forces  in  Fiction/'     ^'Lyrics  of  Brotherhood,*'  etc. 

Just  published.    $1.35  net,  by  mail  $1.31. 

A  verse  drama  portraying  the  fall  of  Jericho,  with  Rahab,  the  Oriental  enchantress,  as  the  central  figan. 

"Moving:  and  forcible  in  the  reading,  and  might  act  well.   A  poetic  drama  of  higrh  quality.  .  .eimply 
and  fluently  written,  with  many  felicities  of  phrase.  .  .  plenty  of  dramatic  action.  .  .  the  tale  is  one 
j^       of  repentance  and  pure  love  requited."— X  Y.  Times  Review. 

I  The  Nondialante  By  stanlby  ouhsted 

^  A  highly  temperamental  tale  of  American  students  in  a  German  University  town.    $1JBS. 

j^  "One  of  the  really  striking  things  of  the  spring  fiction."— Z^ySf. 

I  On  Common  Ground  KJ^J.i^r^^.tS^^m.„" 

\  Full  of  the  characteristic  charm  and  humor  of  the  author  of  Tkc  Abandoiied  Farmer  ($1.96.) 

2      The  idyl  of  a  gentle  bachelor  who  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  retires  to  a  small  farm  and  raises 
5      chickens,  with  unexpected  results  ($150.)  Just  published. 

I  Cssa  Grande  By  charlbs  d.  stuart 

^  An  unusually  well  written  romance  of  the  Yosemite  In  the  squatter  days  by  a  promising  new 

^      author.    Just  published. 

I  The  Gta*ls  of  Gardenvffle      A^L^^I'Ke.^.^^^.^AS 

^  **The  author  will  certainlv  win  new  admirers  in  the  present  volume.  .  .  piquancy  and  naturalness. 

2       Suffused  throughout  is  a  spirit  of  refinement,  as  well  as  merriment.  .  .  an  excellent  book  to  put  in 
J       the  hands  of  young  ^o^\^'' —Boston  Herald. 

% 

\  A  Summer  hi  the  Apple  Tree  tain  ^^  gii»Efr  "^"^^ 

9  Illustrated  by  Mary  Wellman. 

5  Four  winsome  children  keep  a  tiny  hostelry  in  the  midst  of  a  New  England  apple  orchard.  Through 

%  the  medium  of  a  mysterious  Japanese  playfellow  bits  of  Japanese  legend  are  woven  into  the  story, 

gc  There  is  also  an  outdoor  play  suitable  for  performance  by  children.    ($1.85.) 

£  **Pairie8,  genii  and  other  imaginative  characters  give  a  certain  alluring  qualily  to  this  pleasant 

"5  tale  for  young  children.  "—i?<;5/<;«   Transcript. 

§  PPAMPIIICS  off   RflhvlinAll          ByDr.  and  Mrs.  QEORQB  wells  PUZ 

ft  m   AVlFMl^llia    Va    mM€MM9j  mMSW\W\M.     Withsomeaoilliisirationsby  E.A.Bell,  ad  printing 

^  $1.26  net.     By  mail  $1.83. 

KJ  "A  little  work  of  decided  value  and  which,  more  is  the  pit  v.  is  needed  by  thousands  of  parents  who 

J  ought  alreadv  to  have  mastered  manv  of  its  teachings.   .  .  Those  who  have  never  been  brought  to  a 

J  realization  of  the  evil  done  by  thoughtless  care  of  little  folk— falsehood  told  to  them,  ill-considered 

K  punishments,  etc.— will  find  the  little  book  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold."— .SV.  Louis  Giobe-Demoaat. 

X       lUof VIWO     OnH     Iloolffll  B^  ^*  EDWARD  CURTIS    fl.85  net.    By  mail  $1.38. 

9        iHilllUn^     iUlU     mMC^tlllll  Sensible  advice  on  the  care  of  the  person  and  the  home. 


I 


**Manages  to  cover  its  subject  full  v.  One  can  dip  into  it  here  and  there,  and  be  certain  always  of 
finding  something  worth  while,  told  succinctly,  with  a  dry  wit  that  like  the  claws  of  the  burr  makes 
it  stick.  .  .  he  believes  in  cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  His  book  will  make  his 
readers  thi  nk . "—  Titnes-  Review. 

American  Public  Problems        ^I'^neVefcH  VL'l^^^^^ 

THE  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS  IMMIGRATION 

By  QEORQE  H.  HAYNE5  Hy  p|(E5C0TT  P.  HALL 

Author  of  "Representation  in  State  Legislatures" 

**A  readable  work  containing  a  large  amount 

Shows  the  historical  reasons  for  the  pressnt  of  valuable  information  .  .  .    Especially  to  be 

system  of  election  and  its  effect  on  the  Senate  commended  is  the  discussion  of  the  racial  effects 

and  the  Senator,  and  on  state  and  local  govern-  of  immifrration.  .  .    As  a  trustworthy   general 

ment,  with  a  detailed  review  of  the  arguments  guide,  and  to  college  debating  societies  it  should 

for  and  against  direct  election.  prove  a  godsend."— A^.  Y.  Evening-  Post. 
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Putnam's  New  Books  musttaJefca^gue 

Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops 

By  Henry  Ccdman  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
Svo  vnth  I  J  Photogravure  Portraits, 

In  his  own  easy  and  graceful  manner  Bishop  Potter  has  recorded  illuminating  anecdotes  and  experiences  connected 
with  famous  bishops.  These  reminiscences  are  very  human  and  cersonal  and  reveal  the  men  themselves  under  their 
vestments.  *  Bishop  Potter  has  done  more  than  write  a  charming  Dook  ;  he  has  performed  a  genuine  service  in  preserv- 
ing these  intimate  memories  of  distinguished  prelates,  and  some  of  the  memoirs  whicn  his  readers  will  find  most 
precious  concern  himself. 

From  a  College  Window 

By  Arthur  \C,  Benson,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,    Net  $1.2^, 

A  collection  of  familiar  essays,  in  which  the  reader  is  brought  under  the  spell  of  a  singularly  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive personality.  The  book  is  a  frank  outpouring  of  the  author's  intimate  thoughts,  a  frank  expression  of  what  he 
prizes  and  expects  in  life.  The  papers  are  characterized  by  the  intimacy  of  self-revelation,  the  allusiveness,  and  sense 
of  overflow  that  belong  to  the  familiar  essay  at  its  best. 


In  Thamesland 


Cruises  and  Rambles  through  England  from  the  Sources  of  the  Thames  to  the  Sea. 

By  Henry  Wellington  Wack,  author  of  *'The  Congo  Free  State,"  Romance  of  Victor 

Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet,"  etc. 
Crown  Svo,     With  about  100  illustrations  and  a  map.    Net  fj.oo, 

A  book  literally  packed  with  historic  and  romantic  associations  which  adorn  the  story  of  the  great  little  river.  It  is 
indispensable  company  in  boat,  trap,  and  automobile,  and  to  all  travellers  in  the  region  most  characteristic  of 
English  life  and  manners. 


Life  in  the  Open 


Sport  with  Rod,  Gun,  Horse,  and  Hound  In  Southern  California. 

By  Charles  F.  Holder,  author  of  "Life  of  Darwin,"  **Big  Game  Fishes,"  etc. 

8vo,^  ga  full  page  illustrations.    Net  ^3.50. 

Mr.  Holder  has  ridden,  driven^  sailed,  tramped,  fished,  and  shot  over  every  foot  of  the  forest  and  sea,  plain  and 
mountain,  which  he  describes  so  picturesquely  and  with  such  keen  delight.  His  book  is  a  chronicle  of  sporting  experi- 
ences that  carries  along  with  it  a  good  deal  of  exciting  narrative  and  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  social  life,  as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 

Winged  Wheels  in  France 

By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker,  author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Orient,"  "The  Great  Siberian 

Railway,"  etc. 
8vo,y  with  about  60  illustrations.  Net  $2.^0. 

The  record  of  a  motor-car  trip  of  nearly  5000  miles  over  superb  highways  and  enchanting  byways  through  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  thence  to  Switzerland.  The  volume  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  guide  book  ;  no  set  itinerary  was  followed 
with  feverish  haste,  but,  as  fancy  mig^ht  direct,  pausing  in  some  ancient  city  or  quaint  village,  climbing  mountains  to 
visit  long-forgotten  castles  or  rolling  into  valleys  in  search  of  deserted  abbeys. 

New  Novels  Worth  Reading, 

NO.  101.  SAINTS  IN  SOCIETY 

By  Wymond  Carey.     Illustrated,  By  Margaret  Baillie-Saunders. 

ALL.  THAT  WAS  POSSIBLE  PETER  AND  ALEXIS 

By  H.  O.  Sturgis.     Illustrated,  By  Dmitri  Merejkowski. 

THE  SACRED  CUP  A  LOST  CAUSE 

By  Vincent  Brown.  By  Guy  Thorne. 

Crown  8vo.     Each  $1.^0. 

SBlfD  FOR  NBW  r%       T>       ■pTTTlVr  A  "M"'  Q     QniVrC      a?  *  a9  W.  93rd  St., 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUB     \J*     X^«     X  UXllAJLTl  O     QV/ll  Q  HBW  YORK 
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SPRING  TIME  —  FICTION  TIME 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  BENSON'S  REMARKABLE  NOVEL 

The  An^el  of  Pain 

*'It  is  the  Btrongeet  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate  story  the 
author  of  *Dodo*  has  yet  written."— OfeiWand  Plain  Dealer, 

l2mo.     Cloth.  I1.50 


Vanity  Square 

Bjf  CDGAR  SALTUS 

A  love-story  in  which  a  disappearance  is 
involved  and  which  affords  complications  that 
mB.k<5  the  mystery  peculiarly  baffling. 

'  *  For  eheer  devemeas  no  American  novelist 
FUrpa*«es  Edgar  Saltus.'' — New  York  Herald. 

Decorated  Cloth.  II.25 

The  Colonel  of 
the  Red  Huzzars 

By  JOHN  RCCD  SCOTT 

A  rattling  good  love-story,  with  a  secret  at 
its  Tool,  atut  danger,  adventure,  and  intrigue 
in  every  cJiapter. 

Illustrated  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood 
Cloth.  S1.5O 


Breakers  Ahead 

By  MRS.  A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR 

A  strong  American  love-story,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  incident,  by  the  author  of  '^That 
Main  waring  Affair,"  of  which  twelve  editions 
have  been  sold^  and  **  At  the  Time  Appoint- 
ed," seven  editions. 

Frontispiece  in  colors,  by  James  L.  Wood 
Cloth.  II  .50 

The  Wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State 

By  CLLA  MIDDLCTON  TYBOUT 

SECOND  EDITION  of  this  thrilling  story  of 
Diplomatic  Washington  Life. 
**  Adventure  and  excitement  in  every  ^ra- 
^ph  and  the  action  is  as  rapid  and  fascinat- 
ing as  the  most  jaded  novel-reader  could 
require." 

Illustrated.     l2mo.    Cloth.  II.50 
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Samantha  vs.  Josiah 

The  Story  of  a  borrowed  Automobile 
and  what  came  of  it 

By  MARIBTTA  HOLLBY 

Samantha,  the  irrepressible,  and  Tosiah  Allen, 
her  ffood  spouse,  are  at  it  a^ain.  Josiah  Allen 
would  insist  upon  borrowing:  an  automobile, 
and  naturally  it  led  to  all  kinds  of  trouble.  But 
the  automobile  was  not  the  sum  total  of  his 
troubles.  His  beloved  and  erstwhile  practical 
Samantha  took  to  believing:  in  {ghosts  and  the 
communication  between  bodies  in  this  world 
and  spirits  in  the  next.  Poor  Josiah  has  his 
hands  full  and  his  head  full  when  he  tries  to 
combat  her  various  convictions. 

Comic  Illustrations  by  Bart  Haley. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50. 


Creatures  that 
Once  Were  Men 

Translated  by  J.  K.  M.  Shiraxi  from  the  Russian  of 
MAXIJVI  OORKY 

A  story  written  in  the  celebrated  author's 
best  and  most  characteristic  vein.    With  an  in- 
troduction by  G.  R.  Chesterton, 
xamo,  cl  th.    75  cents. 


The  Mystery  of 
the  Lost  Dauphin 

Translated  by  Annabel^  Hord  Seeger 
from  the  Spanish  of 

BiVllUA  PARDO  BAZAN 

A  powerful  novel  evolved  from  a  most 
romantic  period  of  French  history.  The  illus- 
trious author  has  been  called  the  creator  and 
protaji^onist  of  Spanish  realism.  This  story 
is  remarkable  for  its  g^reat  dramatic  intensity 
and  absorbing  interest. 

lamo,  cloth.     Frontispiece.    $1.50. 


The  Czar's  Gift 

A  5tory  by  WILLIAM  ORDWAY  PARTRIDOB 
the  Sculptor 

Author  of  "The  Angel  of  Clay"  **Nathan  Hale/*  etc. 
Hour  Glass  Series.  40  cents  net;   by  mail  45c. 

TUXEDO  AVENUE  TO 
WATER  STREET 

The  Story  of  a  Transplanted  Church. 
By  AM05  R.  WBLLS 

Illustrated  by  Josephine  Bruce,    ismo,  cloth. 
$1.00. 


Literature :  Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Princeton  University. 

The  author  discusses  in  this  volume  some  of  the  fundamental  topics  that  emerge  in  any 
thorough  study  of  so  comprehensive  and  vital  a  subject  as  literature,  such  as,  the  guiding 
principles  and  methods  of  literature  ;  its  scope  and  mission;  its  primary  aims  and  processes  and 
forms;  the  laws  that  govern  its  orderly  development,  and  its  logical  relation  to  other  great 
departments  of  human  thought ;  its  specifically  intellectual  and  esthetic  quality;  its  informing 
genius  and  spirit.  As  the  discussion  goes  on,  its  ultimate  aim  appears  as  that  of  suggestion  and 
stimulusalongthelinesofinquiry  that  are  opened  and  examined.  The  treatise  is  thus  an  emi- 
nently thoughtful  presentation,  and  designed  to  awaken  thought  in  every  careful  reader  of  its 
pages.  It  is  especially  to  be  commended  to  all  students  of  literature  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  find  its  conclusions  substantially  sound,  and  its  final  impression  invigorating  and  inspiring. 
403-i~X^IV  PP>  >2mo,  cloth.    $t.ao  net.     By  mail  $1.35. 


Balzac:  A  Critical  Study 

By  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAINE 

Translated,  with  an  appreciation  of  Taine,  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  lamo,  cloth.  $1.00  net. 

By  mail  fi.'io. 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 

FROM  THE  SPRING  LIST  OF 

McCLURE,   PHILLIPS   &  COMPANY 
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® 


In  Our  Town 

WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Court  of  Boyvillc" 

Mr.  White  sugRrests  Barrie  more  than  any  other  livine  writer.  His  new  book  does  for  the  daily 
life  of  a  modem  Kansas  town  just  what  Barrie  has  done  tor  a  Scotch  town  in  "A  Wmdow  in  Thrums". 
It  is  through  a  window  also  that  Mr.  White,  as  the  pretended  editor  of  the  local  organ,  looks  out 
upon  the  main  street  of  "our  town"  to  observe  the  current  of  life  that  passes  there  and  to  record  its 
daily  humors  and  tragedies.    A  book  of  mellow   American  humor. 

Cloth.     Sixteen  illustrations  $1.60. 


**Pigs  Is  Pigs'* 

By  ELUS  PARKEB  BUTLER 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  little 
masterpiece  of  American  humor  that  a  week 
before  publication  a  second  edition  was  put  on 
the  presses.  "Pigs  is  Pigs"  is  meeting  with  a 
well-deserved  and  brilliant  success.  Cloth.  Five 
illustrations.    Price  50  cents. 


The  Four  Million 

By    O.    HENRY 

Author  of  ''Cabbages  and  Kings" 

'•East  side,  west  side,  all  about  the  town"— 
Coney  Island,  Wall  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
Bowery— that's  were  O.  Henry  finds  the  types  of 
character  that  he  reproduces  with  inimitable 
drollery  in  these  tales  of  city  life.    Cloth  $1.00. 


Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water 

C  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "My  Friend  the  Chauffeur" 


This,  charming  story  of  a 
clever  English  girl,  who 
comes  to  our  shores  in  search 
of  adventure,is  the  brightest, 
most  fascinating  romance  of 
the  year.  Lady  Betty's  ex- 
perience in  New  York  and 
Newport  as  a  guest  of  one  of 


the  leaders  of  the  "400" 
are  extremely  interesting 
and  the  story  simply  radiates 
vivacity— a  characteristic  of 
the  Williamson  books.  Cloth. 
Eight  beautiful  illustrations 
in  color  by  Orson  Lowell. 
$1.50. 


Red  Saunders'  Pets 

and  Other  Critters 

By  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILLIPS 

Here  is  a  new  set  of  breezy— vigorous— fun- 
provoking  stories  of  the  experiences  Red 
Saunders  had  with  his  pets  and  critters  which 
he  and  his  crowd  adapted  from  time  to  time. 
The  whole  book  bubbles  over  with  fun  and 
good-humor.  The  thousands  who  read  "Red 
Saunders"  will  be  overjoyed  with  this  book. 
Cloth.  Thirty  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
$1.23. 


More  Stories  ol  ^ 

Married  life 

By  MABY  STEWART  CUTTING 

This  book  like  the  author's  previous  success, 
*'Little  Stories  of  Courtship/'  "Little  Stories  of 
Married  Life,"  is  receiving  a  cordial  welcome 
everywhere.  It  is  even  more  delightful  than 
the  other  stories  of  commuter  life— of  which  Mrs. 
Cutting  writes  so  charmingly.  Cloth.  Frontis- 
piece in  color.    $1.25. 


The  Struggle  lor 

Self  Government 

By    LINCOLN    STEFFENS 

Author  of  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities" 

Being  an  attempt  to  trace  America's  political 
corruption  in  six  states  of  the  United  States  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Czar.  These  articles,  while 
appearing  in  McClures  Magazine,  created  much 
discussion  throughout  the  country.  Cloth.  Net, 
$1.20;  postpaid,  $1.32. 


The  Life  of  a  Star 

By    CLARA    MORRIS 

Author  of    *Life  on  the  Stage' 

A  new  volume  of  stage  reminiscences  by 
America's  premiere  emotional  actress.  Her  many 
interesting  experiences,  combined  with  her 
delightful  and  well  known  stvle  of  narration^ 
makes  her  book  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
remarkable  of  the  season.  Cloth.  Net»  $1.60; 
postpaid,  $1.82. 


McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,  44  E.  23d  St  New  York 
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Important  Books  For  Your  Library 


CAPE  COD   BALLADS 
ABID  DTHER  VERSE 

By  Joe  Llnooln 

Aoriior  of  "Capn  Eri."    "Paxtnani  of 
theTide."  etc 

**Tbe  scenes  and  the  people  de- 
scribed are  the  genuine  product  of 
Cape  Cod.  We  read  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  these  ballads,  half  humor- 
ous and  half  regretful,  of  the  cod- 
fisher,  old  oaguerreotypes,  the 
school-committee  man,  the  tin  ped- 
dler, winter  nighu  at  home,  and  the 
other  thhigs  that  go  to  make  up  the 
New  England  life  that  is  just  pass- 
ing away."— Af.  Y,  Indepfndeni 

"Reafly  worth  reading,  and  read- 
ing  again.'*— Sa/.  Evenmg  Post, 

IllusiraUd   hy    Edward    W, 

I  Kemhli, 

I  $1.25  net ;  by  mail,  $1.^3. 


JOAQUIN  MILLER^S 

Tbe  Building  ol  tbe  City 
Beantlial. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work,  whose 
chapters  are  each  introduced  by  an  ap- 
propriate poem,  is  a  prose  poem  on  the 
evil  that  is  and  the  good  that  is  to  come— 
a  work  which  in  thought  and  art  shows 
ihe  author  at  his  best.   — TA«  Outlook. 

**The  author  has  impressed  upon  the 
work  much  of  his  poetical  spirit.  .  . 
charming  in  its  lofty  sentiments.**— 
'PbiU,  T^ecord. 

**One  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
visions  of  all  ages.'* — 'Boston  transcript. 

With  a  photogravure  of  the  au- 
tlior  and  his  mother.  $1.50  net ; 
by  mail,  $1.58. 


IN    NATURE'S    REALM 

By  Chaf.  C.  Abbott,  n.  D. 

Author  of  ''Upland  and  Meadow." 
**NotesofdieNi8hl."elc. 

**A  beautiful  and  fascinating  book 
for  those  who  enjoy  the  study  of 
Nature**  handiwork  *afield  and 
afloat. *—  Tbe  Observer. 

**The  great  thing  about  his  essays 
and  sketches  on  his  rambling  excur- 
sions is  their  unfailing  charm.  .  .  . 
He  hel|>s  his  readers  to  look  at  Na- 
ture with  fresher  eyes,  and  to  see 
beauties  and  sources  ot  delight  un- 
noticed before.'*— floj/on  Herald. 

Illustrated  by  Oliver   Kemp. 

with  photogravure  frontispiece 

Beautifully  printed.   8vo.  $3.50 

net  ;  by  mail,  $3.68 


THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 


Edneatton 


The  Artist-Artisan  Institute 


Principles  and    Mcfkod*  In  Vital  Art 

^y  Professor  John  iVard  Stimson 

Formerly  Director  of  Art  Education  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

New  York,  etc. 

**It  is  far  more  than  the  greatest  text-book  extJtnt  on  art  and  design .    It  is  the  book  of  the  noblest^  philosophy  of 

life,  embodying  vital  basic  principles  of  being It  will  become  a  classic,  because  it  is  a  book  to  turn  the   vague. 

grouping,  purjioseless  existence  of  an  unformed  student  into  a  clear-visioned,  purposeful,  inspired  and  inspiring  lite  ot 
oyous  and  copious  production.*' — Grant  Wallace  in  San  Francisco  'Bulletin. 

\irtk  tiwmandt  of  iDiuirBlioos,  induduic  two  calor-diam.    Paper-coveied  ediiioa.    On  thin  paper,  nairow  margins,  in  ilout  paper 

;425pa^.    $3.50  net:  by  mnl,  .$3.76. 
,  with  onaB 


Ooih 


Roiral  Mtx,  gold  lop,  1 


•oU 


.:4i5 


$7.50 net:  by  maO.  $7.95. 


MOONBLIGHT 

and  Six  F«ct  of  Bomanee 

By  Dm.  ^Seard 

**Forthe  clearest  exposition  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Monopoly  and  its  dealings  with  both  miners  and  custom- 
ers, go  buy  or  borrow  and  read  ^Moonblight.*  .  .  . 
Dan.  Beard  can  fit  text  and  illustration  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  Every  citizen  should  know  *The  fact  of 
the  matter,*  as  here  written.**— 5a«  Francisco  Star. 

U^di  an  introdttdocy  rtudy  by  Mr.  Lods  F.  Port,  editor  of 
TbePtibUcai  CliKaao;  and  an  appendut.  $1.25  net;  by 
maa.$l.35. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

<By  Alfred  Wesley  Wishjirt 

Sometime  Fellow  in  Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

^^Scholarly  without  being  pedantic,  earnest  and  careful 
without  showing  either  prejudice^  or  partisanship,  he 
sweeps  the  great  field  which  his  title  includes  wuh  a 
strength  and  evenness  that  give  the  book  the  hall-mark 
of  sterling  worth.* ^—*PbiJadelpbia  Times. 

Two  editions,  dvo  iDustrated :  $3.50  net ;  by  mail,  $3.66. 
12mo.  (new  edition) .  $1 .50  net :  by  mail,  $1 .62. 


ELEGIES  : 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  Mjuy  Lloyd 

**A  well  written  and  discriminating  history  of  the 
elegy  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  contribution  to 
standard  literature.  It  is  followed  by  an  anthology, 
which  includes  some  ot  the  great  elegies  of  the  world *s 
literature.  ....  It  contains  much  not  otherwise 
easily  accessible,  and  some  translations  made  especially 
for  tnis  series.  Every  student  of  literature  should  be 
grateful  to  both  author  and  publisher  for  producing  these 
volumes.*'— *Boj/oii  Transcript. 

Twovobmes.  Volume  1  now  teady.  $1 .50  net ;  by  raaO. 
$1.62.  ea-      - 


HOW    ENGLAND     AVERTED 
A   REVOLUTION   OF    FORCE 

By  B.  0.  Flower 

Author  of  "The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,**  *'Gerald 
"  Massey,  etc.    Editor  of  '*The  Arena*'  Magazine. 

"One  of  the  most  timely,  instructive  and  morally  help- 
ful books.  ...  Tlie  story  of  these  great  pivotal 
years  is  vividly  told."— t/w/'/y,  Cbicago. 

"It  is  quick  with  the  throb  of  hope,  as  it  anticipates 
victory  over  oppression  and  wrong." — Brooklyn   Citizen. 

With  an  appendiv  giyins  tbe  todal  and  refonnative  poeliy  of 
the  period.    $1.25  net:  by  mail.  $1.35. 


Order  at  Ooce  From  Your  Bookseller^  or 

ALBERT   BRANDT:   PUBLISHER 

38J  Brandt  BttfUiing:  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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PAM  DECIDES 

otf  Seqaet  to  PAM 

BY  BETTINA  VON  HUTTEN, 

Author  of  "Pam"  "Violette"  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches."   etc. 

A  notable  Spring  publication — a  sequel  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  discussed   books  of  the  past  year. 

The  history  of  Pam  is  continued  to  its  happy  conclusion.  Pam  herself  is  as 
fascinating,  as  strangely  brilliant  and  irresistible  as  ever. 

There  is  the  same  humanness,  the  same  delicious  unconventionality  and  dramatic 
quality ;  and  PAM  DECIDES  leaves  as  tenacious  an  after-impression  as  the  former 
book. 

UtustrAttd  by  B.  Martin  Justice,   $t.50.      No*w  on  Sate  Evetywhere. 


PAM.    By  Bettina  von  Hutten.     Illustrated.   12  mo..   $1.50. 

DODD,    MEAD    &  COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEW  McCUTCHEON  BOOK 


Cowardice 

Court 


A  New  Love  Story 
By 

GEORGE 

BARR 

McCUTCHEON 

Author  of 
•The  Purple  Parasol."    "Beverly  of  Graustark." 


One  of  the  cleverest  stories  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  written.     Some  have 
said  it  is  even  better  than  Nedra  or  Beverly  of  Graustark. 

COWARDICE  COURT  has  made  an  instant,  decisive  hit      The 
second  large  edition  was  put  to  press  on  day  of  publication. 


How  the  feud  sprang  up  between  Lord  Bazelhunt  and  Mr.  Shaw  in  their 
adjoining  homes  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  how  Lady  Penelope  parleyed 
¥nth  the  enemy  and  how  Dan  Cupid  took  a  part  in  their  meeting ;  how  the 
wife  of  Lord  Bazelhurst  drove  Lady  Penelope  from  her  home  and  the  part 
that  the  haunted  house  and  a  terrible  thunder-storm  play  are  told  b  the  dash- 
ing and  inimitable  style  of  Mr.  McCutcheon.  The  stoiy  is  full  of  love  and 
adventure  and  one  is  carried  irresistibly  by  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  end. 


With  iilustrations  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher 
a,nd  decorations  by  T.  ®.  Hstpgood, 
$1.25 


PUBLISHERS 


DODD  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Six  Editions 

of  a  novd  by  a  hitherto  unknown  author,  pub- 
lished just  two  months,  is  an  achievement.  The 
only  "safe  and  sane**  inference,  in  these  days  when 
advertising  alone  will  not  sell  a  book,  is  that  BdT- 
bara  WinslOlVt  Rebel  has  exceptional 
merit.  Another  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  story  is  that  not  one  adverse  criticism  of  it  has 
appeared,  though  more  than  one  hundred  critics 
have  expressed  opinions. 


By  ELIZABETH  ELLIS 

IVtth  Illustrations  by  John  %ae,     ^7.50 


"It  is  such  a  tale  that 
makes  one  wish  for  more, 
for  ail  the  world  is  inter- 
ested in  the  ways  of  a  maid 
with  a  man.  Its  wit,  spark- 
ling conversation,  and  bright 
dialogue  act  as  a  whip  to 
the  imagination.  The  book 
is  sure  to  be  among  the 
big  seDers.** 

— Toriland  Oregonian. 


"The  author  has  vindi- 
cated her  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  writer  of  excep- 
tional ability.  Her  story  is 
so  told  as  to  make  veiy 
vivid  the  truth  that  charao- 
ter  is  the  the  moving  force 
of  life.  We  may  say  of 
the  book  as  Ben  Jonson 
said  of  Plutarch's  'Lives,* 
*it  is  rammed  with  life.'  " 

—Syracuse  Herald. 
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CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADVS  MASTERPIECE 


The  Patriots 


A  GREAT  WAR  NOVEL 

By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady 

Author  of  **nie  Southcmerfl*'*  eie. 

Illustrations  in    Two    Colors 
by  iValter  H.  Evereit.     Si. 50 


Dr.  Brady*s  new  book,  far  superior  to  "The  Southerners/*  is  his 
ripest  product — his  masterpiece. 

THE  PATRIOTS  is  a  powerful,  pulsating,  blood-stining  tale 
that  must  appeal  to  every  American.  It  seethes  with  the  spirit  of  the 
strife. 

With  dramatic  intensity,  the  story  l>egins  with  a  chapter  in  the  life 
of  General  Lee  at  the  time  when  he  decided  to  take  up  arms  for  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Southland. 

There  is  a  dual  love  story  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  beauty. 


THE  FIRST  PRESS  NOTICE  RECEIVED 

'The  best  story  Dr.  Brady  has  yet  written,  certainly  far 
superior  to  his  other  story  of  the  Civil  War,  'The 
Southerners.* " 

— Mobile  Register, 
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By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Author  of  *'ldle  Idyls/'  '*A  Nonsense  Anthology,"  etc. 

Illustrations  by  F.  Strothmann.   Net  $1.00. 


Rubalyat  of  a  Motor-Car 


As  every  motor-lover  knows,  the  motor- 
car embodies  all  of  the  Christian  graces  and 
some  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  These  are 
whimsically  touched  upon  in  the  *'Rubaiyat,'' 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  bound  to  appeal 
to  all. 

The  illustrations  show  the  especial  clever- 
ness of  the  artist,  and  are  as  mirth-provoking 
as  the  text. 

If  you  own  an  automobile,  read  this 
book;  if  you  have  a  friend  who  owns  one, 
give  it  to  him;  and  if  you  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  read  it  any  way. 


*'And  if  in  Vain  down 
on  the  Stubborn  Floor." 


A  Necessity  for  Tourists 


How  to  Prepare  for  Europe 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER 

Author  of  '"Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas,"  etc. 

A  Handbook  of  Historical,  Literary  and  Artistic  Data,  with  full  directions  for 
preliminary  studies,  and  traveling  arrangements. 

16  Maps,  100  Illustrations,  Tables,  Bibliographies,  etc. 

Si2e  4>i  X  6^,  Limp  Cloth,  $2.00,  Net;  Limp  Leather,  $2.50,  Special  Net.  (Postage  16c) 

It  differs  from  other  guide-books  in  many  important  points: 

1.  It  has  suggestive  articles  on  how  to  travel;  how  to  fit  oneself  for  a 
European  trip;  what  to  read  in  preparation;  the  peculiar  customs  of  each 
country  the  traveler  ought  to  know  in  advance. 

2.  It  has  bibliographies  of  history,  art,  travel  and  fiction,  chronological 
tables;  lists  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  musicians  and  their  works. 

3.  It  has  historical  sketches  of  each  country  and  many  illustrations  of 
works  of  art  and  architecture. 

As  a  condensed  history  of  Europe  it  is  intensely  interesting. 
Travelers  will  find  it  a  necessity  in  their  preparations,  and  will  make  it 
a  constant  companion  on  their  journey. 
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A  Motor-Car  Divorce 

By  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 

A  book  of  fiction  which  moves  with  the  ease,  celerity  and  the  exuber- 
ant spirit  of  the  motoring  interest  itself.  It  is  a  breezy,  sparkling  record  of 
a  motoring  tour  of  Italy  and  France — a  book  to  be  appreciated  both  by 
motor  enthusiasts  and  by  those  who  enjoy  a  cleverly  written  story. 

— Chicago  News. 

With  Illustrations,   lo  in  color,  by  Walter  Hale,  $1.50. 


The  Scholar's  Daughter 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN 

Author  of  '*Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  etc. 

This  gifted  author's  new  story  is  an  entrancing  comedy,  whose  plot  is 
laid  in  a  quaint  old  English  town.  Miss  Harraden  has  depicted  a  very 
impulsive,  lovable  heroine  in  **The  Scholar's  Daughter,"  whose  merry, 
joyous  nature  is  sharply  contrasted  by  her  father's  scholarly  austereness. 

Illustrations  and  decorations,  $1.50. 


The  Gh*!  with  the  Blue  SaOor 

By  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON 

Author  of  *'The  Marathon  iMystery,"  etc. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Burton  Stevenson  has  written  a  story  in  a  far  different 
vein  from  his  famous  detective  stories,  but  yet  withal  a  most  delightful  love 
story  with  a  good  plot  and  plenty  of  excellent  character  drawing.  The 
scene  opens  with  the  hero's  trip  to  the  Catskills  for  rest,  and  the  story  has 
mainly  to  do  with  his  vacation  in  the  Catskills  and  the  love  story  that  grows 
out  of  it. 

Illustrations  and  decorations,  $1.50. 
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A  Lame  Dog's  Diary 

BY  S.  MACNAUGHTAN, 

Author  of  "  Christina  Macnab,"  etc. 

The  "  Lame  Dog"  is  not  a  dog  at  all,  but  a  soldier  who  at  Magersfontein  was  shot  in  the  legs. 
Slowly  recovering  at  home  from  his  injuries,  he  finally  adopts  the  device  of  a  bewitching  young  widow 
and  starts  a  diary. 

"  Few  bits  of  contemporaneous  literature  have  "  A  readable,  human  and  humorous  document, 

shown  so  delightful  and  humorous  a*  point  of     The  diary  is  very  well  written." 
view."  Chicago  Evenitig  Post.  New  York  Evening  Post. 

i2mo.,  Clotb,  $t.$o. 


The  mu 

BY  HORACE  A.  VACHELL» 

Author  of  '*  Brothers,'*  etc. 

A  story  of  Harrow  Hill,  worthy  to  rank  with  *'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."    It  will  gieatly  interest 
those  who  care  to  know  about  the  school  life  of  modern  young  Englishmen  of  the  upper  class. 

**  For  its  effect  of  warm  and  vital  realism   and  '•  A  thorough  and  delightful  story.   The  author 

its  varied  general  merit  the  tale  deserves  friendship      has  invested  the  work  with  the  very  spirit   of 
warm  and  wide."       Chicago  Record-Herald,  Harrow."  Chicago  News, 

i2mo,,  Cloth,  $1.^0. 


My  Sword  for  Lafayette 

BY  MAX  PEMBEKTON* 

Author  of  "  Pro  Patria/'  etc. 

The  adventures  ot  a  young  friend  and  companion  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  stirring  love 
story  running  through  the  tale  is  all  that  a  romance  of  that  period  should  be.  Kay,  a  young  man, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  accompanied  the  American  agents  to  Paris  in  1776;  he  was  present  at  Barren 
Hill,  and  at  the  defeat  of  the  British  troops  at  Yorktown.  Thence  he  returned  to  France,  believing 
that  he  could  be  of  some  serivce  to  General  Lafayette,  who  had  befriended  him  in  a  signal  manner  in 
America. 

Illustrated,  Sf.50. 


The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton 

BY  ANTHONY  TROIXOPE» 

Author  of  "The  Parliamentary  Novels,'*  etc. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  "  Manor  House  Novels,"  of  which  "  Orley  Farm"  is  the 
first.  There  is  decidedly  an  increasing  interest  in  Trollope  in  this  country,  and  we  feel  certain  his 
admirers  will  heartily  welcome  an  addition  to  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  ''  The  Vicar  of 
Bullhampton"  will  be  issued  uniform  in  size  and  style  willi  his  other  works. 

Two  Vols.,  Cloth,  $2.^0. 
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HnllAllil  Edited  by  ESTHER  SINGLETON 

Am\JAAffKAltA  Author  of  *'London  Described  by  Great  Writers." 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  and  interesting  to  those  who  have  never  traveled  in  Holland, 
as  it  contains  descriptions  of  that  noble  land  by  the  famous  writers  of  the  world.  8vo, 
fully  illustrated.  .  . Net  $1.60. 

The  Key  of  the  Blue  Ooset        "'^iJJS;^^" 

Author  of  "Letters  on  Life,"  etc. 

A  volume  of  clever  essays  on  life  and  conduct,  men,  books,  and  affairs.  You  read  with 
delight  the  reflections  of  the  book-worm  and  the  observations  of  the  man  of  the  world 
who  sees  things.     i2mo,  cloth.  .....  Net  $1.40. 

Magazine  Articles  I  Have  Read 

By  BURTON  EMMETT 

Every  magazine  reader  has  felt  more  than  one  pang  of  regret  over  the  transitoriness  of 
periodical  literature.  It  is  for  those  who  would  like  to  give  permanence  to  this  fleeting 
profusion  of  intellectual  riches  and  keep  them  all  at  fingers'  ends  that  "Magazine  Articles  I 
Have  Read "  has  been  put  forward.     i2mo,  cloth.  .  .  .         Net  $1.00. 

Tl|e  Launching  of  a  University 

By  DANIEL  COIT  GILMAN.  LL.D. 

A  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  on  various  topics,  educational  and  historical,  by  one  of 
the  best-known  educators  in  the  country,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  an  imjwrtant 
and  valuable  addition  to  educational  and  critical  literature.    8vo,  cloth        .       Net  $2.50 

Tlie  Art  of  Keeping  Well    BycoRDELiAA.GREENE,Mji. 

Common  sense  hygiene  for  adults  and  children.  The  volume  is  scientific  and  hygienic 
and  contains  directions  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease,  and  is  therefore 
an  invaluable  book  for  every  home.     i2mo,  cloth.  .  .  .  Net  $1.25. 

Famous  Introductions  to 
Shakespeare's  Plays     ="»-»y»=vE«LYWAHNEMUK 

The  most  notable  utterances  of  Shakespearean  criticism  during  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature  by  an  authority.    i2mo,  cloth.  Net  $2.50. 

Americans  of  1776  ByjAMEsscHouLER 

By  the  author  of  "History  of  the  United  States,"  *'Eighty  Years  of  Union,"  etc.  An 
original  study  of  life  and  manners  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.     i2mo,  cloth.     Net  $2.00. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  STANDS  FOR  INFORMATION 

To  have  information  is  to  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  consists 
of  ability  to  answer  questions.  The  man  who  can  answer  questions  is 
justly  considered  the  educated  man.  The  most  direct  way  to  gain 
such  education,  such  knowledgep  such  information,  is  to  use  regularly 
the  best  encyclopaedia  in  existence.     This  is  unquestionably 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

Edited  by  Professors  Gil  man,  Peck  and  Colby,  it  gives  information  absolutely 
anthontative  with  unprejuiiiccd  treatment  of  eveiy  subject  it  contams.  Completed 
down  through  the  events  of  last  year — it  is  acknowledged  the  most  recent  work  of 
its  kind  in  existence  to-day, 

The  arrangement  of  its  contents  is  so  simple  that  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  look- 
ing up  any  topic  or  subject. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  The  New  International  Encyclopsedia  is  of  interest  to  the 
average  person,     Theie  is  no   *'as-dry-as-an-encyclopa:dia"  article  in  the  entire  work. 

Our  selling  plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  matter  o{ price  need  not  be  an  obstacle 
for  any  intending  purchaser*     Let  us  send  you,  without  your  incurring  any  obligation, 

Two  Useful  and  Interesting  Books*  Free 

One  It  the  Umou«  35'Cent  Qualion  Bnok,  which  cnniaJns  everv-day  auettianA  you  ought  to  know  how  ^f^  ^  igi^ 
to  answer,  but  haU  cil  wisich  you  prr^lijibty^  caimul  anflwer  off-l'iand.  Tfsii  liiile  hook  Jb  ly  show  iht;  useful.  ^O  ^  ^**  jr 
me**  aod  practicaljilliiy  of  the  iDrtfrnont  encycit^p^dh  in  rstnitfTice  tn-djiv.  O    ^o  ^^^*^^ 

111  either  book  coQ  HI  n^  p.Tlta  descriptive  of  111  e   L^fcw  tntematEon^l  Encychjpicdji,  ipcctmen  pa^eti        ^^0^    **'f-    viiS*rfL*"V^ 
fjic^strfiile  illastrntiGn*  Irom  The  New  fntc'TTiaTiiOTiat,  e.howir?  ihe  work's  scnpe,  and  the  e»*y  payment         ^"^     e-  jC^^c'':*^ 
pbn  hy  which  one  can  secure  tliU  ifcat  intntk  wiiHoul  i  Uixe  iniiiil  expend iture,  ^>^     ***     ^'*5*'tj**  y^ 

It  will  take  you  l«a  ihin  M.  minuLe  lo  fili  m  Ihe  coupon.    Mail  h  and  you  will  receive  at       ^^^^^^  *Sk*^<'^\^  **"' 

OBte  these  two  valuable  booki.  ^v     .*V^  .^^a*^  ^■^ 
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PUBLICATION 

NOW 

COMPLETED 

^Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  G>mpany 
beg  to  announce  the  completion  of 
publication  of  that  **  magnificent 
contribution  to  Americana/^  the 

ORIGINAL  JOURNALS 

OF  THE 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

Expedition,  1804-6 

EDITED  BY 

REUBEN  GOLD  THWATTES,  LL.D. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

^    SEE  FOLLOWING    FAGEi 


ORIGINAL  JOURNALS  OF  THE 

LEWIS   AND    CLARK 

EXPEDITION 

(l  804-1  806) 

EDITED   BY   REUBEN   GOLD  THWAITES,   LL.D. 
THE   STORY   OF   THE   JOURNALS 


HE  labor,  thought  and 
patient  effort  of  several 
years  on  the  part  of  the 
editor,  Dr.  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  and  of  the 
publishers  of  this  great 
work  now  reaches  frui- 
tion in  the  announcement  made  on  the 
previous  page.  The  "Original  Journals 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
1804-06,"  are  now  published  complete, 
and  full  sets  of  the  work  are  now  ready 
for  delivery. 

The  story,  indeed  it  might  almost  be 
called  the  ^'adventures,"  of  the  original 
manuscript  journals  is  one  of  very  great 
and  intense  interest,  and  has  proved  to 
be  almost  as  romantic  as  the  history  of 
the  great  discovery  itself.  President 
Jefferson,  in  his  detailed  instructions  to 
Lewis,  impressed  most  strongly  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  keeping  careful  and  exact 
records  of  every  day  of  the  journey.  The 
notes  of  the  two  captains  were  to  be 
guarded  against  loss  by  making  copies 
of  them  "on  the  paper  of  the  birch,  as 
less  liable  to  injury  from  dampness  than 
common  paper."  The  men  of  the  com- 
pany were  also  encouraged  to  keep  jour- 
nals as  a  matter  of  additional  record. 
The  two  leaders  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  in  this  regard,  and  the  four 
sereeants  also  wrote  diaries. 

Collectively,  the  journals  of  the  cap- 
tains covered  each  and  every  day  the  ex- 
pedition was  out — ^largely,  of  course,  a 
double  record,  although  there  are  occa- 
sional periods  when  we  have  the  journal 
of  but  one  of  them.    It  had  been  the  in- 


tention of  the  two  leaders  of  the  com- 
pany to  publish  their  own  journals ;  they 
had  presented  no  official  detailed  report 
to  the  government,  it  being  left  to  them 
by  Jefferson  to  make  such  literary  use  of 
their  material  as  they  saw  fit.  During 
the  year  following  the  return  Lewis 
issued  a  prospectus  announcing  the 
speedy  publication  of  the  official  narra- 
tive by  a  Philadelphia  publisher.  The 
first  volume  was  to  contain  the  "narra- 
tive of  the  voyage,"  the  second  to  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  an  account  of  "the  Indian 
nations  distributed  over  that  vast  region," 
and  the  third  "exclusively  to  scientific 
research."  There  was  also  to  be  pub- 
lished "Lewis  and  Clark's  map  of  North 
America  from  longitude  9°  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  between  36°  and 
52°  north  latitude,  with  extensive  mar- 
ginal notes;  dimensions,  five  feet  eight 
inches  by  three  feet  ten  inches,  embracing 
all  their  late  discoveries,  and  that  part  of 
the  continent  heretofore  the  least  known." 
Unfortunately  for  this  enterprise,  both 
explorers,  soon  after  their  return,  had  re- 
ceived, together  with  commissions  as 
generals,  important  government  appoint- 
ments, and  the  onerous  duties  appertain- 
ing to  these  offices  in  the  vast  territory 
through  which  they  had  journeyed  were 
necessarily  absorbing.  In  consequence, 
the  task  of  publication  of  their  journals 
under  such  circumstances  was  easily  de- 
ferred. Lewis's  death  just  three  years 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  proved 
another  very  serious  blow  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  records.  JeflFerscn,  however, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efiorts  to  put  the 
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records  of  the  journey  in  permanent 
form,  and  he  now  prompted  Clark  to  get 
the  work  under  way.  After  rather 
lengthy  negotiations,  Clark  secured  the 
aid  of  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  then  but  a  young  man,  although 
he  had  already  attained  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  finander,  lawyer  and  man  of 
letters.  In  little  more  than  a  year  Biddle 
had  completed  the  work  of  ^'editing"  the 
manuscripts,  and  then  was  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  publisher.  At 
last,  in  the  early  part  of  1813,  Biddle 
closed  arrangements  with  Thomas  Brad- 
ford for  printing  the  work,  and  a  year 
later  the  two  small  volumes  were  actually 
published. 

The  great  amount  of  scientific  matter 
contained  in  the  notes  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  aggregating  one-fourth  of  the 
journals  as  a  whole,  had  at  the  outset 
been  eliminated  by  Clark  and  Biddle. 
This  material  was  to  have  been  edited 
for  a  special  volume  by  Dr.  Barton,  an 
eminent  naturalist  in  Philadelphia. 
Owing  to  the  latter's  illness  and  conse- 
quent death,  however,  this  work  was 
never  carried  out,  and  the  scientific  data 
so  laboriously  kept  by  the  captains  has 
not  heretofore  been  published. 

The  task  which  Biddle  undertook  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  He  had  the 
manuscript  journals  of  the  two  captains 
and  of  Sergeant  Ordway  (the  last  named 
having  since  been  lost)  and  the  printed 
journals  of  Sergeant  Gass,  together  with 
the  verbal  statements  of  Clark  and  of 
Private  Shannon,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company  of  explorers.  It  was 
Biddle's  task  to  weave  this  mass  of 
heterogeneous  data  into  a  readable  para- 
phrase, which  should  have  unity  and  a 
simple  and  forceful  literary  style.  The 
nearly  1,500,000  words  of  manuscript  he 
condensed  into  370,000  printed  words. 
So  skilfully  is  the  work  done  that  prob- 
ably few  have  realized  in  reading  his  vol- 
umes that  they  had  not  before  them  the 
veritable  journals  of  the  explorers  them- 
selves written  upon  the  spot. 

About  three  years  later  we  find  JeflFer- 
son  instituting  a  search  for  the  manu- 
script journals  of  the  explorers  with  a 
view  of  placing  them  in  the  archives  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
After  meeting:  and  overcoming  many 
difficulties  in  his  search,  and  after  lengthy 
and    voluminous    correspondence    with 


Clark,  Biddle  and  others,  he  at  last  se- 
cured the  following  result  of  his  labours 
as  is  shown  from  this  minute  of  the 
8th  of  April,  18 18,  in  the  records  of  the 
corporation  of  the  society:  "Mr.  Nicho- 
las Biddle  deposited  the  original  journals 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  an  account  of 
them  and  of  those  journals  and  docu- 
ments which  he  was  not  possessed  of." 
The  deposit  consisted  of  eighteen  note- 
books and  twelve  parcels  of  loose  sheets ; 
of  these,  thirteen  are  in  red  morocco 
covers — seven  by  Lewis  and  six  by 
Clark. 

Here  the  records  of  Jefferson's  search 
suddenly  cease.  Neither  the  federal 
government  nor  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  having  decided  to  pub- 
lish them,  these  precious  manuscripts 
slumbered  untouched  for  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  in  the  library  vault  of  the 
society,  practically  unknown  to  historical 
scholars  outside  of  that  institution.  In 
1892  they  were  used  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues 
in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Biddle. 
The  principal  use  which  Dr.  Coues  made 
of  the  original  journals,  however,  was  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  his  text,  in  which, 
as  was  his  custom,  he  freely  modernized 
the  original  material.  After  he  returned 
them  to  the  society  the  manuscripts  were 
left  untouched  for  another  nine  or  ten 
years,  when  it  was  determined,  in  view 
of  the  forthcoming  centennial  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  at  last  to  carry  out 
JeflFerson's  suggestion,  and  publish  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  journals  direct  from 
the  original  manuscripts. 

In  the  course  of  consequent  investi- 
gation into  the  sources  by  the  editor  of 
the  present  work  there  came  into  view  in 
the  society's  library  a  few  other  Lewis 
and  Clark  items  besides  thpse  which 
Coues  had  used.  Further  investigation 
brought  to  light  in  the  possession  of 
direct  descendants  of  General  Clark  sev- 
eral manuscript  note-books  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  a  number  of  very  valuable  and 
interesting  letters  bearing  directly  upon 
the  famous  expedition.  In  addition  to 
the  above  a  most  important  discovery 
was  made  among  this  material  of  more 
than  fifty  detailed  maps,  for  the  most 
part  made  by  Clark  while  on  the  trip. 
These  maps  are  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, as  they  determine  unquestion- 
ably the  exact  route  followed  by  the  ex- 
pedition across  the  mountains,  a  point 
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which  has  long  been  under  dispute. 
Thus,  so  long  after  Jefferson's  quest,  and 
within  the  centennial  year  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  on 
their  journey,  there  have  at  last  been 
located  presumably  all  the  literary 
records  now  extant  of  that  notable  enter- 
prise in  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

The  press  comments  on  what  it  de- 
scribes as  "this  admirable  and  definitive 
edition  of  the  journals"  have  been  unani- 
mous in  their  commendation. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says  that 
"this  magnificent  contribution  to  Ameri- 
cana deepens  the  impression  that  no 
library  of  serious  pretensions,  public  or 
private,  can  well  afford  to  do  without 
Dr.  Thwaites's  work,  which  iS  destined 
to  occupy  a  place  among  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  American  history." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  speaking  of 
what  it  calls  "this  splendid  and  superb 
edition  of  the  journals,"  says  that  "it  is 
an  exciting  tale  of  adventure  that  gains 
much  by  being  told  in  the  explorers*  own 


words.  It  is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
for  the  centenary  of  the  crossing  of  the 
continent." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "It  is 
hard  to  express  a  full  appreciation  of  this 
work  without  seeming  to  indulge  over 
much  in  superlatives.  It  is  marked 
throughout  by  the  most  thorough  rever- 
ent yet  unobtrusive  scholarship." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
said:  "Aside  from  its  importance  as  the 
first  complete  and  exact  reprint  of  the 
precious  documents,  the  work  is  a  superb 
piece  of  craftsmanship,  creditable  alike 
to  editor  and  publishers.  So  perfect  and 
complete  is  this  reprint  that  it  may  con- 
fidentially be  considered  as  final  and 
definitive  from  the  historical  viewpoint." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  states  that 
"the  material  is  of  the  nighest  importance 
and  interest.  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
the  editor,  is  especially  fitted  to  edit  this 
very  important  work  because  of  his  long 
and  careful  study  of  everything  relating 
to  the  early  settlement  of  the  West." 
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We  have  received  two  circulars,  a  let- 
ter, and  an  accompanying  postcard,  from 

a  group  of  persons  who 
Wc  call  themselves  The  Sim- 

Disrcspcctfully  pHfied  Spelling  Board, 
Decline  and  who  are  now  doing 

business  at  No.  i  Madi- 
son Avenue,  in  this  city,  with  money  sup- 
plied to  them  through  the  mistaken  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
letter,which  addresses  us  as  "Dear  Sir  or 
Madam"  calls  our  attention  to  a  list  of 
three  hundred  words  given  in  one  of  the 
circulars.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
would  like  to  have  us  spell  these  three 
hundred  words  in  their  way  rather  than 
in  the  way  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed. They  say  that  to  do  this  w-ill 
lead  to  "the  advancement  of  commerce, 
of  democratic  ideals,  and  of  intellectual 
and  political  freedom."  We  should  not 
have  supposed  that  spelling  three  hun- 
dred words  in  a  queer  way  would  do  all 
that.  Then  they  ask  triumphantly :  *Ts 
it  not  a  matter  which  appeals  to  common 
sense,  to  patriotism  and  to  philanthropy  ?" 
We  are  afraid  that  we  must  answer  'No' 
to  this  very  naive  question.  The  matter 
certainly  does  not  appeal  to  common 
sense,  because  we  already  know  how  to 
spell  these  three  hundred  words  in  a  prop- 
er fashion,  and  we  can't  spend  the  time 
to  memorise  three  hundred  freakish 
forms  just  to  please  a  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  Certainly,  our  sense  of  patriot- 
ism would  prevent  us  from  encouraging 
anything  which  might  lead  foreigners  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  is  popula- 
ted by  cranks.  As  to  philanthropy,  we 
are  not  so  sure.  Mr.  Carnegie's  money 
as  used  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 


is  probably  maintaining  some  worthy 
young  men  and  w^omen  w-ho  are  engaged 
in  preparing  these  circulars  and  posting 
them  to  other  citizens.  But  that  fact  af- 
fords no  particular  reason  why  we  should 
accede  to  the  appeal  addressed  to  us  as 
**Dear  Sir  or  Madam." 


The  members  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  are  an  able  band.  There  are  sev- 
eral university  presidents  among  them, 
and  also  the  president  of  a  Dime  Savings 
Institution.  Of  course  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
there;  and  Mark  Twain,  as  is  most  fit- 
ting, since  the  whole  thing  is  a  stupen- 
dous joke.  Our  old  friend  Brander  Mat- 
thews is  the  Chairman.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  but  we  have  often  received 
letters  from  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
make  up  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
and  we  have  never  observed  that  in  these 
letters  their  spelling  was  any  different 
from  ours.  Their  proposed  reform  would 
be  so  much  more  convincing  to  the  aver- 
age man  if  they  would  only  heroically- 
lead  the  way  in  it  themselves.  Yet  even 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  putting  up  the 
money,  wrote  us  a  letter  not  many  weeks 
ago,  and  he  spelled  his  words  according 
to  accepted  usage.  Professor  Matthews 
has,  we  believe,  lately  advocated  a  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  matter  of  spelling,, 
advising  every  one  for  awhile  to  spell  ex- 
actly as  he  pleases,  until  finally  a  definite 
simplified  cacography  shall  be  evolved. 
If  we  were  to  ask  him  why  he  does  not 
spell  as  he  pleases,  he  would  probably 
say:  "I  do;  only  it  happens  to  please  me 
to  spell  in  the  usual  way."  In  other 
words,  he  prefers  to  spell  like  a  gentle- 
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man  rather  than  Hke  a  boor.  But  so  does 
everybody  else,  so  far  as  he  can ;  and 
that  is  what  is  goin^  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  this  SimpHfied  Spelling  business. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Carnegie  supplies  the 
funds,  a  perfect  cataract  of  circulars  will 
go  swirling  out  of  No.  i  Madison  Ave- 
ue.     The  newspapers  will  for  a  time  say 


something  about  it.  Rut  presently  it  will 
be  forgotten.  The  much  shorter  list  of 
barbaric  spellings  which  were  approved 
by  the  American  Philological  Association 
many  years  ago  has  confessedly  failed  to 
make  its  way  into  general  use  and  there 
is  much  less  chance  for  these  three  hun- 
dred forms  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has,  so  to 
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speak,  endowed.  In  the  end  it  will  be 
found  that  Simplified  Spelling  will  not 
seriously  appeal  to  any  one  but  simple- 
tons. ^ 

Several  months  ago  we  outlined  the 
weird  sea  yarn  about  Vvhich  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White  and  Samuel 

A  TT  1-  -^  J  Hopkins  Adams  wrote 
An  Unsolicited     '#  1       .^     .  ^.u      £-4. 

^    ^.        .  ,  J  he    Mystery,    the    first 

nistalment  of  which,  as 
a  serial,  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  American  Illustra- 
ted Magazine.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
the  long  and  strong  friendship  that  ex- 
ists between  these  two  collaborators  that 
Mr.  White  pretends  to  refuse  to  accept 
Mr.  Adams  au  grand  serieiix  as  a  reform- 
er of  various  evils  of  American  life. 
Mr.  Adams's  articles  exposing  the  frauds 
and  dangers  of  patent  medicines  have 
been  read  and  discussed  by  a  great  many 
persons,  but  Mr.  White,  to  their  author 
at  least,  professes  to  find  in  them  a  source 
of  huge  amusement.  Not  long  ago  he 
entertained  himself  by  concocting  the  fol- 
lowing screeds,  the  first  of  which  purport- 
ed to  be  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  where  Mr. 
White  resides  in  what  he  calls  "the 
Jumping  Off  Place;"  and  the  second,  a 
business  communication  from  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hopkins  Adams  to  the  management 
of  E-ta  Be-na,  the  Great  Nerve  Food. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 

^        ^.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  enclosed  letter  was  found  in 
a  bottle  washed  up  on  our  beach  in  a  storm 
some  days  ago.  Naturally  the  contents 
have  created  great  excitement  among  our 
citizens,  and  the  consequences  are  like  to 
prove  serious.  The  sale  of  Collier's  has 
been  tremendous;  and  the  druggists  have 
done  an  all  night  business.  Our  jail  prov- 
ing inadequate  for  the  Peruna  jags,  we  have 
been  forced  to  use  the  Christian  Science 
Cathedral  for  that  purpose.  A  coward  of 
this  town  named  White  has  dared  to  in- 
sinuate that  our  rejoicing  may  be  prema- 
ture, and  that  the  document  may  be  a  forg- 
ery. We  therefore  call  on  you  to  refute 
this  slander  by  return  mail. 

Most  sincerely  your's, 
Board  of  Trade, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


AND 


AFTER 


using  E-ta  Be-na 
the  great  Nerve  Food, 

(Unsolicited  Testimonial) 

Faque  Chemical  Co., 

Podunk. 
Gentlemen: 

I  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
your  preparation.  It  requires  great  nerve 
to  appear  before  the  public  with  the  above 
face;  but  since  taking  the  sample  you  sent 
me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  Un- 
doubtedly you  may  have  noticed  my  recent 
articles  in  Collier's,  I  should  be  glad  to 
open  negotiations  with  you  with  a  view  to 
exposing  your  justly  celebrate'd  prepara- 
tion. Pe-ru-na  writes  me:  "We  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  result  of  your  recent  art- 
icles. Our  sales  have  increased  50%."  I 
append  my  prices, 

I  mention  in  general  article  $  10.00 

Definite  attack      "  "  25.00 

Special  exposure  150.00 

with  facsimile  of 
advertisements      200.00 
Ditto,  ditto,  with   copy  of  govern- 
ment regulation      250.00 
Awaiting  your   further   commands,   I    re- 
main, 

Sincerely 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
'Te-ru-na  Polemics." 


Through  an  oversight  we  failed  to  give 
credit  to  the  Century  Company  for  the 
portrait  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
China  which  appeared  on  page  178  of  the 
April  issue,  in  connection  with  Professor 
Peck's  *'Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic." 
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UPTON   SINCLAIR  8   HOME  IN   PACKINGTOWN 


WHERE      THE   JUNGLE      WAS    WRITTEN 


Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle, 
which  has  been    considerably    discussed 

lately,  is  a  book  which 
The  Jungle  needs  a  little  plain  talk. 

and  In    the    first    place,    the 

its  Critics  very  nature  and  method 

of  the  story  made  inevit- 
able a  certain  amount  of  hysterical  com- 
mendation and  criticism.  For  instance, 
the  other  day  a  minister — in  fact  he  is  Mr. 
Haines,  pastor  of  the  largest  Cong, 
church  in  New  Haven — gave  vent  to  an 
extravagant  and  quite  meaningless  out- 
burst in  which  he  acclaimed  Mr.  Sinclair 
as  a  prophet  and  as  a  realist  infinitely 
greater  than  Zola  or  Tolstoy  or  Gorky. 
We  have  no  intention  of  arguing  the 
matter;  we  simply  say,  politely  but 
firmly,  to  the  reverend  gentleman  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
has,  however,  unquestionably  some  talent 
and  in  The  Jungle,  despite  its  perfectly 
obvious  crudities,  has  achieved  a  book 
that  is  not  without  power. 


The  first  question  that  strikes  readers 
of  The  Jungle  is  the  question  as  to  its 
truth,  for  the  piling  of  one  abomination 
upon  another  provokes  a  shudder  in  the 
most  hardened.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  up  to  a  certain  point  Mr.  Sin- 
clair really  "stands  pat"  on  this  score  and 
that  there  is  probably  not  an  incident  in 
the  story  for  which  he  could  not  adduce 
documentary  proof.  Only  while  each  of 
these  horrors,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  ab- 
solutely accurate  down  to  the  last  detail, 


the  accumulation  of  them,  one  following 
another  almost  without  breathing  spell, 
gives  an  utterly  false  and  preposterous 
picture  of  life.  Then,  too,  while  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  Journal  of  Arthur  Stir- 
ling to  The  Jungle,  the  memory  of  the 
former  book  cannot  but  aflFect  one's 
opinion  as  to  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. Just  as  in  some  intense  and  terri- 
fying moment  of  a  play  we  lean  back  and 
console  ourselves  by  remembering  that 
after  all,  it  is  only  make  believe,  so,  in 
the  most  harrowing  chapters  of  The  Jun- 
gle, we  find  a  certain  relief  by  recalling 
the  gross  distortions  of  the  Journal  of 
Arthur  Stirling  and  thereby  base  a  con- 
viction that  the  horrors  of  Packingtown 
are  in  the  main  just  as  imaginary,  or  at 
least,  just  as  much  overdrawn. 


Though  still  in  his  thirties,  Mr.  Thom- 
as F.  Millard,  the  author  of  The  New 
Far  East,  has  had  a  va- 
Thomas  F.  '"^^^^  ^^  experiences  that 

constitutes  an  unusual 
equipment  for  work  out 
of  the  usual  lines.  He 
was  born  in  Phelps  County,  Missouri,  in 
i868,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  high  school  of  Rolla,  Missouri,  and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Missouri. 
After  graduation  from  the  University  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1893,  but  never  practiced.  Financial 
reverses  compelled  him  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  after  a  year  or  two  in  mining 
camps  on  the  Western  frontier,  where  he 
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doubtedly 
the  large 
however, 


To  many  people  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  a  man  like  William  Allen 
White  should  be  content 
to  remain  a  simple  coun- 
try editor  in  Emporia, 
Kansas,  when  his  ability 
and  reputation  would  un- 
bring  him  position  in  any  of 
Eastern  cities.  The  reason, 
is  very  simple.  Mr.  White 
likes — it  may  be  said  without  stretching 
the  proprieties  that  he  loves  Empo- 
ria, Kansas.  The  seemingly  larger  re- 
wards that  lie  might  obtain  in  New  York 
or  Boston  are  to  him  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  satisfaction  of  contribut- 
ing through  the  influence  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette  columns  to  Emporia's  welfare 
and,  incidentally,  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
His  pen  is  most  happy  when  this  state 
and  its  people  are  in  question.  When  he 
appeared  with  his  editorial  ''What's  the 
matter  with  Kansas?**  the  whole  country 
listened,  laughed,  and  was  convinced. 
Since  then  the  Emporia  Gazette  and  its 


PROFESSOR    SANTA  VAN  A    OF     HARVARD 

caught  a  glimpse  of  two  Indian  cam- 
paigns, he  entered  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years.  Seeing  little  hope 
of  beginning  the  practice  of  law  under 
favourable  circumstances,  he  turned  to- 
wards journalism,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1895  he  secured  employment  on  the  5*/. 
Louis  Star,  an  afternoon  paper.  For  three 
years  he  worked  on  the  St.  Louis  press, 
being  connected  with  several  papers.  He 
witnessed  the  Greek  War  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
When  the  vvar  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  seemed  a  certainty,  he  was 
employed  by  the  iVrw  York  Herald  to  go 
to  the  front.  On  his  return  to  New  York 
he  became  assistant,  and  later  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Herald.  The  revolutions 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  Venezuela  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1899  took  him  south, 
and  he  returned  to  the  United  States  just 
as  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  begin- 
ning. He  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  was 
with  the  Boer  armies  until  the  fall  of 
Pretoria.  He  then  went  to  China,  w^here 
he  gathered  much  of  the  material  for  the 
present  book. 
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editor  have  been  a  recognised  factor  in 
journalism.  Mr.  White's  affection  for 
his  country  people  is  shown  by  his  new- 
est book,  In  Our  Town,  where  the  editor 
of  the  daily  in  a  typical  Western  town 
writes  reminiscently  of  his  village,  its 
history,  its  characters  and  their  humour- 
ous or  pathetic  stories. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  life  of  Walter  Pater 
is  announced  for  early  issue  in  the  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  series.  Mr.  Benson, 
who  wrote  the  Rossetti  in  the  same  series, 
has,  in  the  absence  of  any  official  biogra- 


Benson's 
"Walter  Pater" 


phy,  collected  the  information  as  to  the 
events  of  the  life  from  Pater's  relatives 
and  friends.  A  more 
sympathetic  biographer 
Pater  could  hardly  have 
had  ;  and  Mr.  Benson  has 
woven  the  incidents  of 
Pater's  secluded  life,  with  his  few 
close  friendships,  his  teachings,  his  stud- 
ies, and  his  writings,  into  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  recent  literary  biography.  The 
first  chapter,  for  example,  pictures  the 
"grave,  silent,  and  friendly  boy"  through 
the  impressionable  years,  showing  his 
temperament,  his  early  taste  for  symboli- 
cal ceremony,  and  his  early  habit  of  ob- 
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serving  and  apprehending  beauty.  Beau- 
ty and  sorrow  were  for  him  the  two  great 
facts.  So  Mr.  Benson  goes  on  to  pic- 
ture Pater's  retired,  almost  ascetic  Hfe  at 
Brasenose,  devoted  to  quiet  literary 
study;  and  in  later  chapters  reviews  his 
literary  work,  the  influence  of  his  Oxford 
life,  and  his  personal  characteristics.  It 
is  of  interest,  by  the  way,  to  note  that 


Pater's  father  was  born  in  America, 
whence  the  household  returned  to  Eng- 
land early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  announcement  of  Mr.  Edgar  Sal- 
tus's  new  book,  Vanity  Square,  which  is 
described  as  **a  novel  of  love  and  mystery 
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of  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  to-day/'  recalls 
the  Edgar  Saltus  of  the  eighties  who  was, 

in  a  way,  an  exceedingly 
Edgar  Saltus  interesting  literary  per- 
in  the  sonage.     Twenty     years 

Eighties  ago   Mr.   Saltus',  then   a 

very  young  man,  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  numher  of  novels, 
most  of  them  having  to  do  with  w^hat 
may  be  called  the  psychology  of  love. 
These  books  were  passably  clever,  con- 
tained considerable  colour,  and  smacked 


of  polite  erudition,  but  beyond  that  there 
was  only  a  little  that  would  be  likely  to 
stir  us  nowadays.  Then,  however,  they 
were  deemed  startling  by  their  boldness 
and  their  departure  from  conventional 
lines.  Not  only  were  they  rigorously 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jeune 
iille ;  even  among  people  of  mature  years 
they  were  whispered  about  as  dealing  a 
little  too  frankly  with  the  sinister  shad- 
ows of  social  life.  For  example,  there 
was  The  Pace  That  Kills.     For  a  brief 
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day  this  book  made  a  great  impression. 
The  name  itself  was  significant  and  the 
5tory  was  then  held  to  live  up  to  its  title. 
Nowadays  it  would  probably  cause  hard- 
ly a  ripple,  yet  then  The  Pace  That  Kills 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's  The  Evil  That 
Men  Do  were  regarded  as  indicating  the 
last  extreme  to  which  an  American 
writer  could  possibly  go  along  certain 
lines  of  realism. 

«t 

Mr.  Saltus  was  born  in  1858  in  New 
York,  of  which  city  he  is  still  a  resident. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  and  studied  abroad  at  Heidel- 
berg, in  Munich,  and  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Although  he  has  never  practiced  as  a  law- 
yer he  holds  a  degree  from  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School.  Beside  The 
Pace  That  Kills  may  be  mentioned  Bal- 
zac, a  Study;  The  Philosophy  of  Disen- 
'Chantment ;  Mr.  IncouVs  Misadventure; 
The  Truth  about  Tristram  Varick;  The 
Pomps  of  Satan;  The  Anatomy  of  Nega- 
tion; When  Dreams  Come  True;  A  Tran- 
saction in  Hearts;  and  Purple  and  Fine 
Linen.  He  has  also  written  a  History 
of  Love,  Ancient  and  Modem,  which  is 
s^id  to  be  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language.  Some  time  ago  he 
wrote  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Mary 
Magdalen.  On  its  appearance  a  West- 
ern man  wrote  to  a  literary  paper  charg- 
ing Mr.  Saltus  with  taking  the  idea  of  the 
novel  from  a  story  of  his.  "That  is 
very  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Saltus  when 
the  charge  was  shown  him,  "but  it  would 
he  more  interesting  still  if  the  gentleman 
"had  stated  which  one  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists he  considered  himself  to  be."  Re- 
cently being  asked  what  books  had  helped 
Tiim  most,  Mr.  Saltus,  with  a  modesty 
worthy  of  Bernard  Shaw,  promptly  re- 
plied, "My  own." 


Americans  in  general  have  almost  for- 
■gotten  that  there  ever  was  an  Irish  Ques- 
tion— at  least  in  Ireland 
Pamell  —owing  to  the  years   of 

^umI  comparative  peacefulness 

Others  that      have      intervened 

since  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Land  League  agitation.  A  recent 
"book  entitled  Recollections,  written  by 
!Mr.  William  O'Brien,    the    well-known 


Irish  journalist  and  political  leader,  re- 
calls some  memories  of  the  interesting 
personality  of  Parnell,  who  must  always 
remain  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  history 
of  British  politics.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
some  stories  to  tell  about  Pamell's  visit 
to  America  in  1880  in  quest  of  money  to 
relieve  his  starving  countrymen.  At  that 
time  it  was  noticed  that  the  great  leader 
was  seldom  seen  in  public  and  appeared 
to  court  seclusion.  When  received  by  a 
procession  on  entering  a  city,  he  would 
very  soon  slip  away  and  remain  invisible 
until  the  business  meeting  in  the  evening, 
when  he  would  speak  and  take  part  in 
the  collection  of  funds.  This  led  many 
persons  to  think  him  unsociable  and  un- 
pleasantly exclusive.  It  was,  really,  how- 
ever, due  to  a  bit  of  very  shrewd  cal- 
culation. He  himself  explained  it  to  a 
friend  in  these  words :  "All  that  half  the 
people  in  an  American  town  want  to  see 
in  these  shows  is  the  man.  If  they  can 
see  him  for  nothing,  you  won't  find  them 
turning  up  for  the  collection."  Parnell 
told  a  rather  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
Governor  of  a  certain  Western  State,  who 
presided  at  one  of  the  meetings,  presum- 
ably with  an  eye  to  the  Irish  vote,  and 
without  much  knowledge  about  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  for  which  the  relief  funds 
were  to  be  collected.  After  the  meeting 
was  over,  the  Governor  made  some  re- 
marks in  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying : 

"Somehow,"  he  said,  "Parnell  did  not  im- 
press me  a  bit.  When  I  saw  this  sleek 
young  dude,  as  well  fed  as  you  or  I  and  a 
darned  sight  better  groomed,  I  said  to  my- 
self. The  Herald  knows  what  it's  about  The 
idea  of  sending  out  a  man  like  that  to  tell 
us  they  are  all  starving!*  But  when  the 
other  man,  poor  Dillon,  came  along  with 
hunger  written  on  every  line  of  his  face,  I 
said,  'Ah!  that's  a  different  thing.  There's 
the  Irish  famine  right  enough!  and  I  guess 
my  five  hundred  dollar  bill  would  not  wait 
in  my  pocket  any  longer." 


Another  anecdote  concerns  Joseph  Big- 
gar  who  really  invented  the  policy  of  sys- 
tematic obstruction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Biggar  was  by  trade  a  dealer  in 
bacon,  and  was  as  thick-skinned  and  as 
indifferent  to  the  amenities  of  life  as  any 
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of  the  porkers  in  whose  flesh  he  dealt. 
As  an  orator  he  was  dull  and  prolix  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  On  one  occasion, 
after  he  had  droned  along  for  three  long 
hours,  reading  page  after  page  from  offi- 
cial documents,  the  Speaker,  hoping  to 
discourage  him,  intimated  that  he  could 
not  hear  what  the  honourable  member 
was  saying.  "Quite  right,  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  Biggar  stolidly,  "the  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  this  place  are  very  bad.  I  will 
come  nearer."  And  so  he  gathered  up 
all  his  documents  and,  moving  up  nearer 
to  the  Speaker,  began  his  three  hours' 
speech  all  over  again.  One  of  the  really 
awful  things  which  Biggar  did  was  in 
the  case  of  a  speech  made  by  Gladstone. 
Mr.  O'Brien  tells  the  tale  as  follows: 

"Gladstone  started  up  to  make  one  of  his 
pathetic  appeals  for  more  kindly  feelings 
between  the  two  peoples,  which  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  most  reckless  of  our  rough- 
riders.  'Honourable  members,'  he  said,  in 
one  of  the  softest  stops  of  his  noble  organ- 
voice,  *will  perhaps  give  more  indulgence 
to  my  appeal  because,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  I  cannot  hope  that  this  voice  will 
be  heard  much  longer  in  this  House.'  'Hear  I 
hear!'  rang  out  Biggar's  harsh  crow  of  ex- 
ultation, horrible  as  a  pistol-shot  in  the 
midst  of  the  solemfi  hush.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  cry  instantly  cut  short  the 
Grand  Old  Man's  sublime  flight,  and 
brought  him  down  to  the  level  of  poor 
human  frailty.  His  lion-head  pricked  up,  as 
at  the  smart  of  a  bullet-wound." 

Maurice  Barres,  who  has  lately  been 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  is  at  once 
a  novelist,  a  politician,  and  a  psycholog- 
ist. When  he  began  to  write,  he  was  pro- 
fessedly a  disciple  of  Paul  Bourget ;  but 
whereas  Bourget  infuses  psychology  into 


his  fiction,  Barres  may  be  said  co   have 
merely  infused  some  fiction  into  his  psy- 
chology. He  was  one  of 
Maurice  ^^^  "^^^^  prominent  writ- 

Barrds  ^^^    ^^    Young   France, 

seeking  to  find  some 
line  of  thought  which 
should  lead  the  mind  away  from 
the  animal-like  naturalism  of  Zola  with- 
out falling  into  the  rather  fatalistic  teach- 
ing of  men  like  Taine.  Therefore  he  evolv- 
ed what  may  be  called  a  sort  of  egoistic 
idealism,  urging  that  each  human  being 
should  "develop  his  own  ego;  and  then 
humanity  will  be  a  beautiful  forest, — 
beautiful  because  all  trees,  plants  and 
animals  develop  freely  there  and  grow 
according  to  their  own  nature."  Barres 
felt  the  influence  of  Renan  rather  strong- 
ly, so  that  one  of  his  critics  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  "Mademoisejle  Renan,"  im- 
plying that  he  was  weak  and  shallow. 
His  early  novels,  Sous  VOcil  des  Bar- 
bares,  Le  Jardin  de  Berenice,  and  Un 
Homme  Libre  are  all  more  or  less  auto- 
biographical and  are  written  in  a  style 
that  makes  them  hard  to  read.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  Barres  that  George  Moore  found 
the  model  for  his  Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man,  The  detached  paragraphs,  the  ir- 
relevant reflections,  the  interspersed  and 
very  tantalising  bits  of  autobiography, 
all  remind  one  of  Barres.  Of  late  years 
Barres  has  given  up  his  philosophy  of 
egoism  and  has  advocated  in  a  spirited 
way  a  species  of  fratemalism.  His  best 
novel  Les  Deracincs,  which  appeared  in 
189/,  has  been  called  "a  romance  of  na- 
tional energy."  In  it  he  shakes  off  the 
narrowing  and  enervating  traditions  of 
Paris  and  urges  his  younger  countrymen 
to  remain  in  the  provinces  and  develop  a 
broad  and  inspiring  patriotism. 


IMPERIALISTS— BRITISH    AND 

GERMAN 


T  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  faith  in  imperial- 
ism, we  trust,  to  note 
certain  foibles  on  the  part 
of  those  who  most  vig- 
orously champion  that 
political  doctrine.  In  some  cases, 
Russians  and  Germans  are  usually 
the  worst  offenders  of  this  sort, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
right  on  sundry  grounds  of  their  particu- 
lar nation  to  inherit  the  earth.  With  a 
better  knowledge  of  one's  neighbors, 
however,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  su- 
perstition of  "chosen  races,"  this  attitude 
is  becoming  rather  too  naive  for  general 
display.  Instead,  a  masterly  policy  of  in- 
direction is  more  frequently  employed. 
This  consists  in  the  praise,  often  beyond 
all  measure,  of  the  virtues  and  attain- 
ments of  rival  nations,  and  the  condem- 
nation, usually  more  or  less  restrained,  of 
certain  vicious  tendencies  and  defi- 
ciencies in  the  life  of  your  own 
people.  It  is  an  old  dodge,  as  old 
as  Herodotus  or  Tacitus  at  least, 
and  doubtless  effective  to  a  degree, 
in  rousing  emulation  and  renewing  en- 
deavor. Frequently, — for  your  imperial- 
ist is  of  necessity  an  optimist, — ^this  Fa- 
bian device  is  coupled  with  the  comfort- 
able intimation  that  all  is  bound  to  come 
right  in  the  end,  or,  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
that  world-empire  under  British,  German, 
Russian,  or  American  auspices  (as  the 
case  may  be)  is  certain  of  ultimate  at- 
tainment. 

From  the  two  volumes  before  us  many 
illustrations  could  be  drawn  in  support 
of  the  above  contentions.  Mr.  Goldman's 
admirable  and  extensive  compendium 
on  The  Empire  and  the  Century  contains 
over  fifty  contributions  by  recognised  ex- 
perts, dealing  not  only  with  the  general 

The  Empire  and  the  Century.  Edited  by 
Charles  Sydney  Goldman.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  1905. 

Modern  Germany.  By  O.  Eltzbacher.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  1905. 


aspects  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also 
with  the  special  imperial  problems  to  be 
faced  in  connection  with  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa,  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
other  constituents  of  this  great  political 
aggregate.  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  Modern 
Germany  deals  in  more  modest  compass 
with  the  political  and  economic  problems 
of  the  Kaiser's  realm,  sp^ial  attention 
being  given  to  possible  future  conflict 
with  English  ambitions.  Taken  together 
the  two  volumes  present  admirable  gen- 
eral discussions,  from  a  strictly  British 
point  of  view,  of  the  imperialisms  of  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  respectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  imperialistic 
foibles  gently  referred  to  above,  one^ 
would  expect  the  English  to  come  in  for- 
more  or  less  reproof  on  the  "flanneled 
oaf"  order  both  from  Mr.  Goldman's  as- 
sociates and  from  Mr.  Eltzbacher.  Con- 
versely, the  Germans  in  particular,  h\x% 
also  the  Americans,  Russians,  and  Japan- 
ese, might  anticipate  many  complimen- 
tary notices,  deserved,  and  undeserved. 
It  is  evidently  with  such  reservations  in 
mind  that  one  must  take  Mr.  Eltzbach- 
er's pungent  and  thorough-going  state- 
ment that  "the  sturdy  English  race  of  for- 
mer times  is  being  replaced  by  a  puny, 
stunted,  sickly,  sterile,  narrow-chested, 
weak-boned,  short-sighted,  and  rotten- 
toothed  race."  Not  for  all  the  statistics, 
showing  the  drift  of  population  to  great 
cities  and  the  improvement  in  municipal 
conditions  in  all  the  progressive  nations 
of  the  world,  would  we  subtract  a  single 
adjective  from  that  bristling  array !  Even 
more  unkind  to  the  English  and  flattering 
to  ourselves  is  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  explana- 
tion of  Germany's  attitude  toward  his 
own  country  and  the  United  States.  "The 
Germans  have  come  to  the  conclusion," 
he  writes,  "that  Great  Britain  is  a  senile 
nation  which  is  declining,  and  that  the 
United  States  are  a  young  and  vigorous 
nation,  whose  political  future  and  mili- 
tary potentialities  seem  unlimited  unless, 
indeed,  their  progress  be  arrested  by 
force." 
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Nevertheless,  Mr.  Eltzbacher  does  not 
despair  for  the  British  Empire.  Fortified 
by  an  extended  and  absolutely  worthless 
array  of  newspaper  clippings,  he  conies 
to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia are  fated  to  destroy  each  other  at  some 
time  in  the  not  distant  future,  although 
this  pleasing  forecast  is  rather  weakened 
by  the  next  chapter  wherein  England  is 
indicated  as  the  possible  prey  of  the  Kai- 
ser. Also  Germany  suffers  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Eltzbacher,  because  of  the 
repression  of  individualism  inherent  in 
her  governmental  system.  A  reckoning 
must  come  with  the  social-democrats 
whose  virtues  are  extolled  at  length,  not 
however  including  the  very  commend- 
able degree  of  conservatism  that  has  been 
brought  into  that  party  by  increasing 
numbers  and  the  influence  of  Bernstein. 
At  this  point  one  may  be  permitted  an- 
other digression  upon  the  shortcomings 
of  the  more  radical  imperialists.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  far  too  much  in- 
clined to  deal  with  the  world  of  political 
ideas  as  a  fixed  quantity.  Obviously, 
however,  in  the  very  considerable  period 
of  time  necessary  to  the  complete  realisa- 
tion of  any  of  the  imperial  schemes  now 
before  us  the  scale  of  theoretical  poli- 
tical values  may  be  greatly  changed.  For 
instance,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  at  the 
end  of  the  great  reconstruction  now  go- 
ing on  in  Russia  the  colonising  policy  of 
that  nation  will  continue  in  exactly  the 
same  directions,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  force.  It  may  be  vastly  strength- 
ened ;  it  may  be  weakened  or  even  aban- 
doned. A  more  universal  example  is 
furnished  by  the  increasing  tendency  to- 
ward socialism,  or  if  a  colourless  word 
be  preferred,  toward  collectivism.  It  is 
as  unmistakable  as  the  drift  toward  im- 
perialism, and  together  the  two  develop- 
ments are  beyond  comparison  the  mighti- 
est and  most  interesting  of  all  the  move- 
ments that  occupy  the  thought  of  civil- 
ised men  to-day.  What  of  their  reaction 
upon  each  other?  Clearly,  the  imperial- 
ists have  given  little  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. For  the  most  part,  they  seem  to  rely 
implicitly  upon  the  existing  order.  So- 
cial readjustment  at  a  time  when  nations 
are  grasping  for  the  world's  markets  they 
regard  as  little  less  than  suicidal.  Trade 
unionism,  especially  in  the  guise  of  re- 


striction of  output,  is  a  terror ;  powerful 
industrial  manipulation,  even  if  it  be  at 
the  hands  of  great  trusts,  is  eagerly  ap- 
plauded as  an  admirable  means,  especially 
when  fed  by  bounties,  to  beat  the  for- 
eigner. On  the  other  hand,  socialists 
have  too  often  contented  themselves  with 
an  unthinking  pledge  to  make  short  shrift 
of  imperialism  immediately  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Ztikunftsstaat.  Foreign  ad- 
venture appears  to  them  a  capitalistic  or 
monarchistic  device  to  distract  attention 
from  crying  evils  at  home.  Even  the 
working  classes  are  corrupted  by  it  and 
insensibly  acquire  the  aristocratic  habit 
of  looking  down  patronisingly  upon  "sub- 
ject" races. 

But  are  the  two  positions  really  so  ir- 
reconcilable? Certainly  not  in  essence, 
for  both  mean  an  immense  extension  of 
governmental  powers.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  political  theory  that  suc- 
cessful assimilation  pre-supposes  a 
healthy  digestive  apparatus  on  the  part 
of  the  assimilating  nation.  Imperialism, 
therefore,  cannot  support  itself  perma- 
nently upon  a  regime  open  to  the  attack 
of  many  powerful  forces  of  social  reform. 
Nor  can  successful  internal  readjustment 
take  place  without  liberating  power  for 
the  civilising  organisation  of  larger  ter- 
ritories. The  two  impulses  must  in  the 
end  absorb  each  other  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. Indeed,  the  procee  has  begun, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  confined  to  dialec- 
tics. In  Germany  the  growing  social- 
democracy  is  realising  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  with  a  foreign  policy 
against  the  day  of  its  more  or  less  com- 
plete accession  to  power.  English  "new" 
Toryism  makes  great  professions  of  so- 
cial reform  at  the  same  time  that  it  cher- 
ishes the  dream  of  empire. 

There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  this  con- 
ception in  Mr.  W.  F.  Monypenny's  elo- 
quent essay  on  The  Imperial  Ideal,  al- 
though here  and  elsewhere  in  Mr.  Gold- 
man's volume  the  "chosen  people"  idea  is 
implicit  if  not  expressed.  As  for  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  "one-sided  product 
of  nationality  and  democracy,"  and  hence 
"contains  no  suggestion  of  the  new  Im- 
perial ideal."  We  are  also  very  properly 
reminded  by  the  writers  on  Canada  that 
our  pig-headed,  high-protective  policy  in 
rejecting  reciprocity  with  the  Dominion 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  preferential  and 
imperialistic  sentiment  now  held  so  de- 
voutly by  our  northern  neighbors.  In 
general  the  writers  on  Canada  impress 
one  as  combining  two  rather  incongruous 
ideas,  the  one  all  loyalty  and  confidence 
in  their  country's  future,  the  other  a 
rather  petulant  whine  at  England's  neg- 
lect. Thus  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  truly 
"picturesque"  saying  that  *'the  nineteenth 
century  was  for  the  United  States;  the 
twentieth  is  for  Canada"  is  paraded  on 
every  occasion  in  that  impressive  land- 
boomer  style  with  which,  being  adepts  at 
it  ourselves,  we  are  so  thoroughly  famil- 
iar, while  at  the  same  time  the  mother 
country  is  mildly  reproved  on  several 
grounds  including  the  sweetly  unselfish 
plaint  that  by  this  time  British  capital 
should  have  "got  over  its  shyness  of 
sound  Canadian  investments." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin's  powerful  exposition 
of  Chamberlainism  will  impress  many 
readers  as  the  best  essay  in  Mr.  Gold- 
man's volume.  Particularly  interesting 
are  his  expressions  regarding  England's 
ally,  Japan.  On  Far  Eastern  trade  he 
writes :  "The  'open-door'  is  there  indeed, 
but  even  'open  doors'  are  sometimes 
blocked  by  that  portion  of  the  crowd 
which  is  in  front.  While  she  [Japan] 
must  not  obstruct  the  foreign  trade  pass- 


ing through  the  'open  door/  she  cap  and 
will  secure  the  same  comparative  advan- 
tage by  subsidising  her  own."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Garvin,  Japan's  further  plans 
along  this  line  are  not  yet  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  western  nations.  "We  are 
about  to  see  what  the. world  has  never 
seen  before,"  he  writes, — ^"economic  com- 
petition organised  by  the  State  with  the 
same  weapons  which  the  Western  na- 
tions, less  logically,  have  hitherto  wielded 
in  full  efficiency  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
war.  Japan  is  about  to  create  indus- 
tries just  as  she  creates  battleships.  She 
is  about  to  purchase  and  construct  the 
economic  apparatus  of  a  great  power, 
just  as  she  acquired  the  fighting  appara- 
tus of  a  great  power.  She  did  the  latter 
part  of  the  work  in  a  single  generation ; 
she  will  do  the  former  part  within  an- 
other generation."  Possibly  these  state- 
ments must  be  somewhat  discounted  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Garvin's  interest  in 
a  great  British  trade-awakening  has  led 
him  into  exaggeration.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan's  recent  feverish  activity  in 
pushing  the  nationalisation  of  her  rail- 
roads at  a  time  of  grave  economic  dis- 
tress lends  a  high  degree  of  probability 
to  this  noteworthy  prediction. 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 
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Their  sterner  God  we  have  long  since  forgot ; 
\Ye  creed  to  shifting  creed  our  wonder  give, 
Yet  from  the  ashes  of  dead  faiths  that  lie 
On  Age  we  whisper :  Theirs  the  happier  lot. 
Who  found  this  narrower  faith,  by  which  to  live. 
Who  knew  this  darker  God,  for  whom  to  die ! 

Arthur  Stringer. 
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his  shoulders, — from  the  Albany  to  the  House 
of  Commons, — have  rather  more  strikingly 
illustrated  to  him  the  "intense  meanness  of  a 
lie!" — he  also  reminded  her — that  having  got 
every  shilling  of  her  little  property,  she  was 
utterly  dependent  on  his  will  and  pleasure  for 
her  daily  bread.  Since  then,  he  has  unremit- 
tingly placed  every  impediment  in  her  way,  to 
prevent  her  increasing,  by  her  own  hard  work, 
that  daily  bread,  and  hunted  her  through  the 
world  with  conspiracies — and  outrages, — so 
dastardly,  that  "he  alone  can  be  their  parallel  I" 
And  her  greatest  crime  of  all  is,  that  amid  all 
the  sharp  tortures  of  this  penury  and  perse- 
cution, and  over  the  precipices  of  this  cruelly 
false  position  he  has  never  been  able  to  push 
her  from  the  proud  eminence  of  her  own  self- 
respect  though  had  he  driven  her, — ^as  many 
a  weaker  woman  might  have  been  driven,  to 
walk  the  streets,  she  would  still  have  been  far 
— far  too  good  for  such  a  man, — with  whom 
vice  is  a  system,  and  vengeance  a  calculation. 

From  the  day  of  this  separation  until 
her  husband's  death  in  1873,  Lady  Lyt- 
ton  never  ceased  to  make  him  the  object 
of  an  unrelenting  denunciation.  When 
he  stood  for  Parliament,  she  wrote  let- 
ters and  sent  circulars  to  his  constitu- 
ents ;  she  delivered  harangues  about  him 
before  the  lyceums  and  other  gatherings ; 
and  in  short,  she  left  nothing  undone  to 
render  his  life  miserable,  so  far  as  it  lay 
within  her  power  to  do  so.  She  even 
wrote  two  novels — Very  Successful  and 
The  World  and  his  Wife — in  which  un- 
der thin  disguises  he  was  held  up  to  re- 
probation. Many  sympathetic  persons 
at  one  time  and  another  espoused  her 
cause;  but  they  soon  became  alienated 
by  her  obvious  unreason  and  by  the  un- 
womanliness  of  her  vindictive  hatred.  In 
1857  she  wrote  a  long  "Appeal  to  the 
Justice  and  Charity  of  the  English  Pub- 
lic," which  was  written  in  wild,  vitupera- 
tive and  recriminating  language.  This 
she  printed  at  her  own  expense,  as  her 
lawyer  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
publisher  for  it;  and  she  appealed  to 
everyone  to  purchase  the  pamphlet  or  to 
contribute  to  her  support  by  sending  her 
gifts  of  money.  In  its  pages  she  de- 
scribes her  husband  as  "A  literary  Cagli- 
ostro,  a  political  Titus  Oates,  and  a 
marital  Henry  the  Eighth."  Bulwer- 
Lytton  took  no  active  steps  to  restrain 


her  in  all  these  manifestations,  though  she 
accused  him  of  trying  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  her  books.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  anything  of  the  sort; 
and,  indeed,  most  publishers  of  repute 
were  unwilling  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  her  frantic  outpourings.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  by  nine  years,  dying 
in  1882 ;  and  then  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  this  long  protracted  contro- 
versy would  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of 
the  public  mind.  In  1883,  however,  the 
second  Lord  Lytton,  who  had  sided  with 
his  father,  published  a  memoir  of  him 
in  the  course  of  which  with  great  delicacy 
and  feeling  he  touched  very  briefly  upon 
the  domestic  infelicities  of  his  parents. 

Immediately  there  came  forward  a 
Miss  Louise  Devey,  the  former 
friend  and  now  the  executrix  of 
Lady  Lytton.  To  her  had  been 
confided  a  packet  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  letters,  representing 
the  correspondence  of  Bulwer-Lytton 
with  Miss  Wheeler  in  the  days  of  their 
early  courtship.  Miss  Devey  published 
these  with  a  preface,  stating  that  she  took 
this  action  in  order  to  vindicate  the  mem- 
ory of  her  dead  friend.  In  what  manner 
the  letters  could  be  regarded  as  a  vindi- 
cation it  is  difBcult  to  see;  though  they 
serve  as  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  epistolary  love-making.  The 
extravagant  absurdity  of  some  of  them  is 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  two  passages 
may  be  quoted  as  illustrative  of  many 
others.  In  the  letters  Bulwer-Lytton 
addresses  Miss  Wheeler  as  "Poodle"  and 
signs  himself  "Puppy"  or  "Puppo." 

"My  Adored  Poodle:  Many,  many  thanks 
for  00  darling  letter.  Me  is  so  happy,  me  is 
wagging  my  tail  and  putting  my  ears  down, 
Me  is  to  meet  00  to-morrow.  O  day  of  days ! 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  very,  very  happy  you 
have  made  me  I  No,  my  own  love,  don't  come 
before  12;  but  really  I  shall  meet  you!  Oh, 
darling  of  darlings  .  .  .  O  zoo  love  of 
loves,  me  is  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  skin  for 
joy!    Adieu.    Twenty  million  kisses." 

"And  so  they  dressed  my  poodle  in  white 
and  black?  O  zoo  darling!  how  like  a  poodle! 
And  had  00  oo's  bootiful  ears  curled  nicely, 
and  did  00  not  look  too  pretty,  and  did  not 
all  the  puppy  dogs  run  after  00  and  tell  00 
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what  a  darling  oo  was  Ah !  me  sends  oo  nine 
million  kisses  to  be  distributed  as  follows : 
500.000  for  00  bootifiil  mouth,  250,000  to  00 
right  eye,  250,000  to  00  left  eye,  1,000,000  to 
00  dear  neck,  and  the  rest  to  be  equally  di- 


shall  we  not  kiss  prettily  to-morrow,  darling 
(d)    (a)    (r)    (1)    (i)    (n)    (g)  ? 

"Adieu,  my  own  Rose,  my  life  of  life,  very 
poodle  of  very  poodles,  adieu ! 

"Adieu,   00  own  idolatrous  puppy. 


ROSINA,    LADY    LVTTON 
FROM    A    DRAWING    EXECUTED    IN     1852    BY    A.    E.    CHALLON,    R.     A. 


vided  between  oo  arms  and  hands. 

**Ten  million  more  kisses,  my  own  darling, 
for  your  letter  which  is  just  arrived.  It  is 
read,  and  now  before  it  is  answered,  take  the 
following   (marks  of  kisses).     Pray,   darling, 


"Ever  my  dearest,  dearest,  dearest,  fondest, 
kindest,  bootifulest,  darlingest,  angelest 
poodle.     Oo  own  puppy." 

English  law  vests    the    ownership  of 
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letters  in  the  writers  of  them  and  in  the 
legal  heirs  of  the  writers.  The  second 
Lord  Lytton,  therefore,  took  immediate 
steps  to  suppress  the  book  of  Miss 
Devey,  so  that  very  few  copies  of  it  were 
ever  circulated.  It  is  now  a  bibli- 
o^aphical  rarity  of  great  price.  This 
marked  the  end  of  a  most  lamentable  and 
almost  tragic  story  of  which  the  develop- 
ment extended  over  fifty-five  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent  it 
cast  a  cloud  upon  the  reputation  of  Bul- 
wer-Lytton  as  a  man;  for  thousands  of 
persons  who  did  not  know  the  facts  were 
led  to  regard  him  as  an  exceptionally  self- 
ish and  tyrannical  husband,  and  he  was 
often  spoken  of  in  this  way  purely 
through  general  impressions  rather 
than  through  definite  knowledge.  These 
impressions  were  certainly  unjust.  The 
best  vindication  of  his  character  is  found 


in  the  Memoir  written  by  his  son,  who  is 
best  remembered  in  the  world  of 
English  politics  as  having  been  made 
Viceroy  of  India  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  but  who  is  much  more  wide- 
ly known  as  ''Owen  Meredith,"  the 
author  of  Lucile.  He,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  excused  his  mother's  violence 
and  lack  of  reason,  and  he  spoke  w^ith 
warmth  and  true  affection  of  his  father 
with  whom  he  always  made  his  home  and 
whom  he  evidently  respected  as  well  as 
loved.  The  unhappy  story  of  the  two 
Lyttons  is  in  reality  the  record  of  a  clash 
of  temperaments.  The  circumstances 
ought  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  to  a  man  who,  while  claim- 
ing no  superiority  over  his  fellows,  did 
not  deserve  the  harsh  reproaches  from 
which  he  suffered  and  which  he  bore  with 
manly  resignation.  Lyndon   Orr. 


THE  FRENCH  ROOSEVELT 


HE  French  people  are 
great  ,liero-worshipers, 
and  above  all  else  they 
worship  a  hero  on  horse- 
back. It  was  this  that 
made  Boulanger  the  idol 
I  of  his  day,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  to-day  that  if  there  was  a 
Bourbon  prince  with  a  spark  of  energy  or 
daring  he  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
stirring  the  blood  and  hearts  of  French- 
men into  looking  upon  him  as  a  serious 
pretender  to  the  rulership  of  France. 
Even  the  Kaiser  has  his  French  admir- 
ers, for  despite  the  old  war  prejudices 
"there  are  many  who  love  the  tinsel  and 
pomp  of  a  martial  figure  like  William  II, 
whose  imperial  surroundings  vaguely  re- 
call the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  of  the  glit- 
ter and  glory  of  the  French  Empire.  But 
of  all  these  world-heroes,  who  stand 
forth  so  prominently  in  public  attention 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  none  has 
attracted  so  much  interest  and  admiration 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  following  the 
strange  psychological  process  which  cre- 


ates in  the  mind's  eye  a  distinct  image  of 
people  we  have  never  seen,  the  French 
people  have  formed  a  very  definite  image 
of  the  American  president,  his  appearance 
his  traits,  and  all  his  surroundings.  This 
image  may  not  be  the  real  Roosevelt,  but 
it  is  the  French  conception  of  him,  and  a 
very  strong  one  it  is. 

The  French  public  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
the  flesh  and  blood,  as  the  American  pub- 
lic sees  him  at  Washington,  New  York, 
Oyster  Bay,  or  wherever  chance  or  his 
sporting  tendencies  may  take  him.  But 
none  the  less  the  French  public  has 
formed  a  distinct  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can president, — a  picture  which  is  a  sort 
of  composite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
or  caricatured  or  delineated  in  the  pic- 
torial press  concerning  the  renowned  col- 
lege athlete,  Western  cow-boy,  naval  un- 
der secretary,  Santiago  rough  rider,  gov- 
ernor, president,  litterateur,  idealist,  phil- 
osopher, and  arbiter  of  the  world's  peace. 
This  forming  of  mental  pictures  is  a  most 
interesting  process,  and  often  it  may 
prove  quite  misleading.     But  in  the  case 
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of  Roosevelt,  the  French  conception  is  a 
faithful  likeness  in  its  broad  general 
lines,  even  if  the  details  are  somewhat 
Frenchified.  Like  Claude  Monet's  famous 
impressionist  pictures,  the  small  details 
do  not  count,  and  only  the  striking  effect 
remains.  This  effect,  in  the  French 
Roosevelt,  is  a  combination  of  fiercely 
dominating  visage,  fiery  eyes  looking 
through  eye-glasses,  glittering  teeth  set 
in  a  square,  stern  face,  massive  shoulders 
fit  to  rival  those  of  Atlas  in  carrying  the 
world,  with  swords,  cutlasses,  rifles,  war 
accoutrements,  bucking  ponies,  dancing 
Indians  and  other  elements  of  noise  and 
disorder  scattered  about  this  conception 
of  human  energy,  as  a  sort  of  mise-en- 
sccne, 

A  distinct  impression  of  the  French 
Roosevelt  will  be  had  by  passing  Widow 
Sergeant's  portrait  gallery  of  celebrities. 
This  gallery  is  almost  as  well  known  as 
the  Salon,  although  less  patronized  by 
savants.     It  is  on  the  grand  boulevards, 


opposite  the  Madeleine,  and  is  known  to 
all  American  tourists  and  Parisians.  The 
shop  is  quite  modest,  in  point  of 
size,  and  the  huge  columns  of  the 
Madeleine  add  to  its  diminutive  appear- 
ance. Yet,  sad  to  say,  there  is  always  a 
greater  crowd  massed  before  this  shop 
than  there  is  at  the  portals  of  the  sacred 
edifice  across  the  way.  The  crowd  is 
gazing  at  the  gaudy  pictures,  and  it  re- 
quires a  sergeant  de  z'ille  to  keep  a  pas- 
sage open  for  the  boulevard  shoppers. 
The  pictures  which  thus  draw  the  gap- 
ing crowds  show  all  the  "great  person- 
ages of  the  day, — the  Kaiser,  the  Czar, 
Roosevelt,  the  Mikado,  Loubet,  Delcasse. 
The  man  who  has  done  the  latest  **big 
thing"  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
One  day  it  is  Thery,  the  automobile 
champion,  winning  the  Gordon-Bennett 
cup.  The  next  day  it  is  Delcasse,  re- 
signing, and  how  ignominious  his  fall  is 
pictured.  Then  the  Kaiser  comes  forth 
in  all  the  glory  of  mustaches  and  helmet, 
with  one  foot  planted  on  Morocco;  the 
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Czar  is  shown  escaping  from  flying 
bombs;  King  Alfonso  is  presented,  re- 
viewing a  regiment  of  marriageable  prin- 
cesses ;  or  Witte  is  pictured  with  a  broad 
smile,  while  Komiira's  teeth  chatter  dur- 
ing the  final  peace  crisis  at  Portsmouth. 

But  it  remained  for  Roosevelt  to  rele- 
gate to  the  rear  all  these  kings,  emperors, 
mikados  and  princesses,  and  to  take  the 
very  foremost  place  in  t{iis  gallery  of  cel- 
ebrities. 

'^Woila  Roosevelt,''  shouts  the  French 
crowd,  pressing  up  to  the  window  of  cel- 
ebrities. The  entire  front  of  the  broad 
double  glass  front  is  resplendent  with 
Roosevelt,  in  many  postures.  His  coup 
de  theatre  in  bringing  Russia  and  Japan 
to  terms,  made  him,  in  the  French  eye, 
the  first  citizen  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  intent  on  seeing  him  in  all  his  moods, 
peaceful  or  ferocious. 

'^yoila  Ic  Itittcnrr  they  exclaim,  gazing 
at  a  French  conception  of  Roosevelt  as  a 
fighter,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  bulg- 
ing muscles,  the  very  personification  of 
Mark  Twain's  **Child  of  Calamity,"  up- 
rooting the  mountains  and  snatching  the 
very  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Then  the  scene  changes,  and  the 
French  Roosevelt  takes  the  form  of  a 
peace-maker — a  very  robust  and  deter- 
mined peace-maker — who  takes  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  the  Czar  and  the  Mika- 
do, knocks  their  heads  together  until  both 
of  them  see  stars,  and  brings  them  to  a 
final  realization  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

''Voila  Roosevelt,  le  paciUcatcurr 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  these 
French  conceptions  of  Roosevelt.  The 
face  is  usually  a  fair  resemblance  of  the 
president.  But  the  unmistakable  French 
characteristics  always  accompany  the  pic- 
tures, for  a  Frenchman  does  not  under- 
stand that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  the  French 
way,  and  who  takes  on  an  unmistakable 
appearance  of  the  boulevardier.  But  this 
is  all  the  same  to  the  crowds,  who  drink 
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in  the  Roosevelt  pictures,  paying  a  franc 
each  for  them  as  souvenirs.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  by  artists  of  fair  repute — 
here  is  one  by  Orey,  another  by  Robert, 
and  others  by  Nemo  and  Mille.  These 
are  not  great  names,  to  be  sure,  and  one 
is  not  likely  to  see  their  pictures  in  the 
Salon.  More  likely  they  belong  to  the 
happy-go-lucky  bohemian  artists  of  the 
Quartier  Latin.  Anyway  they  paint  and 
draw  well,  and  their  work  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  French  view  of  the 
American  president.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  half-dozen  of  these  Roosevelt  pic- 
tures were  gathered  from  the  collection 
of  celebrities,  in  order  to  show  Ameri- 
cans the  conception  foreigners  have  of 
the  American  president. 

Bruce  McLean, 
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AMERICAN   POLITICAL  WORKERS 

ABROAD 

THE  AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

I 


O  speak  of  our  Consular 
Service  is  to  speak  of 
things  which  to-day  are 
and  to-morrow  are  not. 
It  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition  so 
searching  that  no  con- 
temporary account  can  have  more  than  a 
general  accuracy.  And  such  an  account 
will  naturally  be  more  at  home  with  the 
phase  not  quite  passed  than  with  the 
phase  not  quite  attained.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  the  Service  remains  one 
of  the  latest  survivals  of  our  Arcadian 
period,  which  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
with  the  Spanish  War.  Our  slowness 
to  put  it  upon  a  reasonable  basis  repre- 
sents a  last  stand — for  the  Asiatic  seclu- 
sion of  our  fathers,  against  what  they 
believed  to  be  pernicious  monarchical 
ideas.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  this 
characteristic  institution  of  ours  is  no 
Service  at  all.  For  while  it  comprises 
some  three  hundred  establishments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  employing  over  a 
thousand  persons,  it  is  organised  upon 
so  provisional  and  inadequate  a  system 
that  we  could  scarcely  have  invented  a 
more  preposterous  one  if  we  had  set  out 
with  the  express  purpose  of  doing  so. 

But  the  halcyon  days  of  the  theory 
that  any  American  was  by  virtue  of  his 
enfranchised  estate  competent  to  dis- 
charge any  duty  which  heaven  might 
stoop  to  put  upon  him — provided  he 
didn't  get  too  familiar  with  it — are  no 
more.  Less  and  less  does  the  conduct  of 
our  public  affairs  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  good  old  game  of  stage- 
coach, with  presidential  inaugurations  to 
start  the  general  scuffle  for  seats.  No 
longer  do  ward  heelers,  poor  relations, 
country  editors,  superannuated  clerg>'- 
men,  young  gentlemen  ambitious  to  ex- 


plore foreign  lands  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  or  persons  whose  friends  hope 
that  a  change  of  scene  may  prove  bene- 
ficial— one  of  the  reasons  has  been  ex- 
ploited in  that  amusing  musical  comedy 
"The  Yankee  Consul"! — freely  obtain 
forage  at  the  consular  end  of  the  public 
crib.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  such  providence  as  the  one  reputed 
to  watch  over  children  and  drunkards 
has  kept  a  kindly  eye  upon  us.  -Of 
course  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
men  with  no  special  equipment,  and  re- 
moved from  office  as  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  that  equipment,  could  do  the 
work  of  highly  trained  officials  like  those 
of  England,  Germany,  or  Japan.  But 
our  system,  or  lack  of  system,  has  at 
least  contrived  to  bring  together  a  far 
better  class  of  men  than  a  bureaucracy 
with  the  same  salaries  could  have  done. 
The  freshness  they  have  brought  to  their 
work,  too,  has  gone  far  toward  discount- 
ing its  disadvantages.  And  if  there  have 
been  men  among  them  who  were  a  pub- 
lic disgrace,  there  have  also  been  many 
who  were  a  public  honour. 

Of  these  latter  it  is  interesting,  in  a 
magazine  like  The  Bookman,  to  recall  that 
no  small  proportion  have  been  men  of 
letters.  If  that  was  another  sign  of  an 
Arcadian  period  it  was  one  of  the  most 
engaging.  A  country  that  would  scorn 
so  monarchical  a  proceeding  as  to  lend 
official  countenance  to  the  arts  could  yet 
feel  pride  in  bestowing,  with  the  left 
hand  as  it  were,  an  ephemeral  govern- 
ment post  upon  a  son  who  held !  com- 
merce with  the  Muses!  One  may  won- 
der a  little  how  this  policy  was  supposed 
to  consort  with  the  scriptural  dictum  as 
to  serving  God  and  Mammon;  but  it 
offers  its  testimony  as  to  a  state  of  so- 
ciety and  a  relation  to  the  world  at  large. 
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Hawthorne's  name,  in  this  connection,  is 
the  one  that  comes  most  readily  to  mind. 
His  friend  and  classmate  Franklin 
Pierce,  whose  ascent  to  the  presidency 
he  had  in  a  manner  forwarded,  appointed 
him  in  1853  to  the  consulate  at  Liver- 
pool. What  he  made  of  his  double  alle- 
giance, in  that  dreary  town,  we  know 
from  Our  Old  Home  and  the  English 
Notebooks.  The  Marble  Faun  and  the 
Italian  Notebooks  are  only  less  direct 
results  of  the  experience,  for  unless 
Hawthorne  had  gone  to  England  when 
he  did  he  probably  would  never  have 
seen  Florence  or  Rome. 

Another  appointee  of  President  Pierce 
was  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  better 
known  and  loved  as  Ik  Marvel.  He 
was  sent  to  Venice,  where  his  lines  might 
seem  to  have  been  cast  in  pleasanter 
places  than  those  of  Hawthorne.  But 
if  Liverpool  was  at  that  time  the  most 
.lucrative  post  in  the  service,  Venice  was 
probably  the  least.  At  all  events  Mr. 
Mitchell  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
within  the  year,  and  his  amusing  paper 
"Some  Account  of  a  Consulate"  (Har- 
per^s,  1855),  throws  light  upon  the  left- 
handed  generosities  of  an  Arcadian  pe- 
riod. His  story  "Count  Pesaro"  com- 
memorates the  quarters  he  occupied — ^the 
unfinished  Palazzo  Venier,  with  its  one 
row  of  windows  opening  upon  the  Grand 
Canal  and  its  cypresses  rooted  where  the 
great  sala  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Howells,  who  went  to  Venice  in 
wartime,  fared  more  fortunately.  He 
staid  out  his  four  years,  and  to  them  we 
owe  Venetian  Life  and  Italian  Jour- 
neys, to  say  nothing  of  The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook,  A  Fearful  Responsi- 
bility, and  much  else  in  his  work  that  is 
less  easy  to  isolate.  In  this  case  there 
was  the  happiest  conjunction  of  Arca- 
dian periods,  for  not  only  did  Mr.  How- 
ell's years  make  him  so  susceptible  to  the 
enchantments  of  Venice  that  his  young 
impressions  remain  true  to  the  most  pro- 
tean of  cities  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
through  which  she  since  has  passed 
— Maurice  Hewlett,  indeed,  says  that 
no  one  else  in  our  day  has  writ- 
ten a  readable  book  of  travel — ^but  Grand 
Canal  rents  were  then  of  an  idyllic  con- 
formity to  the  meagerest  consular  in- 
comes.    That  he  could  have  a  balcony 


of  the  jstately  Palazzo  Giustinian,  with 
its  magnificent  oujlook  upon  the  first 
two  links  of  the  canal,  aitd  that  certain 
of  his  successors  could  inhabit  such  cel- 
ebrated palaces  as,  the  Palazzo  Dario  and 
the  Ca'  d'Oro,  is  evidence  enough  of 
other  times  to  the  humbler  gentlemen  of 
to-day  who  plant  what  pied  d  terre  they 
may  in  the  side  canals. 

The  next  of  our  better  known  writers 
to  go  abroad  with  a  consul's  commission 
was  Bret  Harte,  who  went  to  Crefeld 
in  1878,  and  two  years  later  to  Glasgow.  ^ 
We  have  little  from  his  pen  to  commem- 
orate this  part  of  his  life;  but  his  own 
estimate  of  its  importance  is  evident 
enough  from  the  fact  that  ui)on  retiring 
from  the  Consular  Service  fn  1883  he 
chose  to  end  his  days  in  England.  After 
him  there  are  many  other  names  that 
one  might  mention.  Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
author  of  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  was  con- 
sul at  Bordeaux  for  six  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  recently  been 
transferred  to  Halifax.  John  J.  Piatt, 
joint  author  with  Mr.  Howells  of 
"Poems  by  Two  Friends,"  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Arthur  to  Cork,  where  he  remained 
as  an  example  to  all  mankind  until  1894. 
W.  J.  Stillman,  so  long  the  Roman  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  at- 
tended to  our  consular  affairs  in  Rome 
and  later  in  Crete.  The  Honourable  John 
Bigelow,  editor  of  Franklin's  works  and 
author  of  many  of  his  own,  was  so  suc- 
cessful a  Consul  General  at  Paris  dur- 
ing the  war  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Legation.  Mr.  George  Horton,  of  poe- 
try and  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
went  to  Athens  during  Cleveland's  sec- 
ond administration  and  is  now  there 
again.  "Modern  Athens"  and  "In  Ar- 
golis"  are  records  of  his  observations  by 
the  way,  and  very  pleasing  ones  at  that. 
Another  gentleman  now  in  the  service 
who  has  contributed  to  its  literature  is 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Barcelona.  His  experiences  have 
furnished  some  entertaining  stories  to 
the  magazines.  And  in  this  connection 
we  must  not  forget  Professor  Luigi 
Monti  of  Harvard,  the  original  of  Long- 
fellow's Sicilian  Student,  who  served  us 
in  Palermo  for  many  years  and  whose 
book  "The  Adventures  of  an  American 
Consul  Abroad"  is    the    classic  of  the 
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Arcadian  period.  Then,  if  one  might 
branch  out  into  the  kindred  arts,  there 
was  Hiram  Powers,  there  was  Thomas 
Nast,  there  was —  But  it  is  time  that 
we  proceeded  to  some  account  of  the 
Service  itself. 


I 


While  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Consular  Service  as  a  homogeneous  or- 
ganisation, and  to  describe  it  as  such, 
there  are  differences  of  grade  and  func- 
tion within  it  which  are  not  always  un- 
derstood by  outsiders.  Thus  there  are 
three  principal  classes  of  consular  offi- 
cers carrying  on  the  same  general  work 
but  differing  between  themselves  in  im- 
portant particulars.  A  consul-general — 
there  are  fifty-nine  in  the  Service — is  the 
highest  of  these,  ranking  with  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  army,  or  a  command- 
ant in  the  navy.  He  is  likely  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  capital  and  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  over,  the 
consulates  in  the  same  country.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however.  In  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Belgium,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  we  have  two  consuls-gen- 
eral each,  in  Germany  six,  and  in  China 
seven.  Next  come  the  consulates,  of 
which  there  are  now  246.  A  consul 
ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army  or  a 
captain  in  the  navy.  He  is  not  allowed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Department  of  State, 
with  his  own  Embassy  or  Legation,  or 
with  the  central  government  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  is  situated,  but  must  for- 
ward his  despatches  through  the  consul- 
general,  who  can  withhold  them  if  he 


sees  fit.  Otherwise,  however,  his  func- 
tions do  not  differ  from  those  of  his  su- 
perior officer.  He  is  located  in  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  his  district  and  his  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  a  region  corresponding 
with  local  geographical  divisions.  A 
commercial  agent  is  a  consul  of  lower 
rank,  appointed  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent, without  bond.  There  are  only 
twenty-six  in  the  entire  Service,  sta- 
tioned generally  at  places  where  the  work 
is  too  great  for  a  consular  agency,  but 
not  of  a  nature  to  require  a  regular  con- 
sulate. A  consular  agency,  it  might  be 
explained,  is  a  small  branch  office  de- 
pendent upon  a  superior  consular  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  the  three  preceding 
classes  and  carried  on  by  a  resident  of 
the  district  who  receives  no  salary  but 
who  is  allowed  to  retain  half  the  fees  he 
collects. 

The  most  important  differences  be- 
tween consular  establishments,  in  the. 
eyes  of  those  who  occupy  them,  consist 
in  the  salaries.  These  at  present  range, 
in  the  case  of  consuls-general,  from 
$1,500  to  $5,000  a  year.  The  pay  of  con- 
suls and  commercial  agents  varies  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000,  those  in  receipt  of  the 
former  sum  being  allowed  to  engage  in 
business.  There  is  also  a  class  of  con- 
suls and  commercial  agents  who  receive 
no  salary  but  who  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  private  business  and  to  retain  all  fees. 
Thus  the  happy  incumbent  of  Suva,  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  reported  $12.50  as  the 
sum  collected  by  him  last  year,  while  the 
plutocratic  commercial  agent  at  Carlsbad 
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took  in  $5,202.90.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  salaries  consuls  have  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  retain  what  are  called 
the  unofficial  fees,  and  half  the  income 
of  their  dependent  agencies.  In  Paris 
and  London  these  fees  have  exceeded 
$10,000  a  year,  and  in  perhaps  twenty- 
five  other  posts  they  have  amounted 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  But  in  general 
they  add  little  to  a  consul's  revenues. 

While  our  government  is  less  liberal 
in  money  matters  than  almost  any  other 
it  does  not  compel  its  foreign  agents  toi 
depend  altogether  upon  their  slim  sti- 
pends. A  consul  is  allowed  twenty  per 
cent,  of  his  salary  for  office  hire,  and  the 
State  Department  pays  the  contingent 
expenses — when  Congress  happens  to 
feel  disposed  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds.  And  while  contingent  ex- 
penses are  not  understood  to  include 
service,  most  consulates  are  allowed 
from  $300  to  $600  a  year  for  clerk 
hire.  The  sum  varies  of  course  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
consulate. 

We  might  speak,  in  this  connection,  of 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Consular 
Service.  Each  establishment  has  one 
vice-consular  officer  and  at  least  one  dep- 
uty-consular officer,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  recommendation 
from  the  chief  of  the  office.     As  these 
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positions  are  not  paid  they  are-  usually 
held  by  the  same  person,  a  clerk  or  a 
messenger  who  draws  his  salary  as  such. 
Either  or  both  of  them,  however,  may 
be  held  by  persons  outside  of  the  con- 
sulate. The  difference  between  the  two 
is  that  a  vice-consul  can  act  only  dur- 
ing his  superior's  absence.  In  that  case 
he  is  entitled  to  half  the  consul's  pay 
while  on  leave,  but  not  in  addition  to 
any  salary  which  he  may  be  drawing 
from  the  consulate.  Such  being  the  pe- 
cuniary* inducements  offered  by  these 
posts,  they  are  not  greatly  sought  after. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  an  American  in  any  subordinate 
capacity  in  our  consulates. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  class  of 
subordinate  officers,  thirteen  in  number, 
officially  designated  as  Consular  Clerks, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
who  are  always  Americans.  This  class 
was  originally  created  with  a  view  to 
training  young  men  for  the  Service ;  but 
as  its  members  happen  to  be  the  only 
persons  in  the  entire  Service  who  are  not 
removable  except  for  causes  they  have 
usually  preferred  their  intermediate  po- 
sition with  its  safe  salary  of  $1,000  and 
$1,200  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  more 
exalted  post.  They  are  employed  by  the 
State  Department  for  special  details  of 
\arious  kinds,  being  ordinarily  distrib- 
uted among  the  more  important  offices 
in  a  vice-consular  capacity. 

The  Interpreters  and  Marshals  of  con- 
sulates enjoying  extra-territorial  rights 
form  another  limited  class  of  subordinate 
consular  officers,  less  homogeneous  and 
less  permanent  than  that  of  the  Consular 
Clerks,  to  whose  special  functions  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again. 
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Although  the  Secretary  of  State 
administers  this  great  organisation — 
through  the  First  Assistant  Secretary,  to 
whom  cdhsular  correspondence  is  ad- 
dressed, and  the  Consular  Bureau,  which 
disposes  of  that  correspondence — ^he  has 
little  more  to  do  with  the  superior  ap- 
pointments than  to  provide  candidates 
with  the  proper  forms  of  application. 
The  appointing  power  rests  with  the 
President,  whose  nomination  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Pres- 
ident, naturally,  can  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  vast  majority  of  candidates. 
He  must  therefore  take  advice,  and  those 
whose  advice  should  be  most  trustwor- 
thy are  the  candidate's  friends.  So, 
since  such  of  the  candidate's  friends  as 
happen  to  be  known  to  the  President  are 
likely  to  be  the  Congressmen  from  the 
candidate's  state,  it  has  come  about  that 
consular  appointments  are  more  than 
anything  else  a  political  matter.  In  the 
Register  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar Service  the  names  of  officers  are  ac- 
companied by  the  names  of  the  states 
from  which  they  were  appointed,  and  it 
has  always  been  held  proper  ground  for 
refusal  of  a  candidate's  claims  to  tell  him 
that  there  were  already  more  men  in  the 
Service  than  his  state  was  entitled  to. 

This  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
American  system.  Ours  is  the  only  civ- 
ilised country  which  avows  the  theory 
that  the  best  man  for  a  consulate  is  the 
man  who  has  the  most  influential  friends. 
And  the  insecurity  of  a  consul's  tenure 
is  a  direct  corollary  of  this  system.  Fot 
since  appointments  are  personal  with  the 
Executive,  and  since  the  Executive  him- 
self enjoys  but  a  brief  period  in  office,  a 
Pharaoh  will  frequently  arise  who  knows 


not  Joseph.  It  happens,  however,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  other  departments 
of  life,  that  our  practise  does  not  alto- 
gether correspond  with  our  theory. 
President  Qeveland  and  Secretary  Olney 
were  the  first  to  set  their  faces  against 
indiscriminate  appointments  and  remov- 
als, and  this  policy  has  been  amplified  by 
their  successors  until  we  have  to-day, 
thanks  to  the  resolute  occupants  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
something  very  much  like  a  real  Consu- 
lar Service.  Not  only  does  it  contain 
men  who  have  served  continuously  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  even  longer,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Order 
of  November  lo,  1905,  extending  the 
similar  order  issued  by  President  Cleve- 
land, vacancies  in  all  consulates  paying 
$1,000  or  more  are  filled  by  transfer,  by 
the  appointment  of  persons  who  have  for- 
merly served  under  the  Department  of 
State,  or  by  persons  who  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination.  As  these  ex- 
aminations are  not  competitive  the  int- 
portant  thing  is  to  be  designated  for 
them  by  the  President — wherein  the  old 
system  finds  its  last  stronghold.  And 
of  course  no  Executive  Order  is  binding 
upon  succeeding  Presidents.  But  condi- 
tions are  infinitely  better  than  they  were 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Arcadian  pe- 
riod. 

After  a  candidate  is  designated  for  ex- 
amination he  passes  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  There  he 
is  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
going,  and  of  a  consul's  particular 
functions,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  his  general  education;  and  there, 
if  successful,  he  receives  his  instruc- 
tions. He  is  also  required  to  take 
an  oath  of  office  and  to  furnish  bond  in 
any  amount  between  $1,000  and  $10,000. 
Although  his  instructions  are  rarely  very 
weighty  the  presentation  of  them  does 
something  for  that  esprit  de  corps 
which  is  so  tenuous  a  factor  of  our  Ser- 
vice. This  period  is  chiefly  valuable, 
however,  as  permitting  a  new  consul  to 
draw  pay  for  thirty  days  between  taking 
the  oath  of  office  and  starting  for  his 
post.  For  it  is  another  peculiarity  of 
our  system  that  a  Congress  so  solicitous 
with  regard  to  the  "constructive  recess" 
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and  the  mileages  appertaining  thereto 
makes  no  direct  provision  for  the  trav- 
elling expenses  of  its  foreign  agents— 
unless  they  happen  to  die  at  their  posts. 
It  merely  allows  them  in  addition  to  their 
pay  during  the  period  of  instruction  a 
further  allowance  for  the  period  of  their 
journey.  Under  no  circumstances  may 
this  be  drawn  in  advance,  however,  and 
the  consul  is  not  pemaitted  to  exceed  a 
fixed  number  of  days  in  reaching  his 
post.  As  the  sum  thus  received  rarely 
suffices  to  cover  the  expenses  of  one  per- 
son, it  may  be  imagined  to  what  embar- 
rassment a  man  with  a  family  is  some- 
times put. 

His  first  duty  upon  arrival  is  to  notify 
the  consul-general  of  that  fact — or  if  he 
himself  happens  to  be  the  consul-general, 
the  Embassy  or  Legation.  He  must 
then    await    his    Exequatur,    for    un- 


til his  commission  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  government  of  the 
country  to  which  he  goes  he  has  no  legal 
status  as  a  consul.  If  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  persona  non  grata  his  Exequa- 
tur would  be  withheld,  and  he,  for  proper 
cause,  would  be  withdrawn.  Usually, 
however,  there  is  no  delay  about  this  doc- 
ument, for  which  the  State  Department 
has  previously  applied  through  its  diplo- 
matic representative  in  the  country  in 
question.  When  it  is  transmitted  to  him, 
by  the  consul-general  or  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, he  is  ready  to  take  possession 
of  his  office.  His  first  official  act  is  to 
draw  up  with  the  retiring  consul  a  joint 
inventory  of  the  furniture  of  the  consul- 
ate, and  a  joint  account  of  whatever 
fees  may  be  on  hand.  He  must  notify 
the  Auditor  of  the  State  and  other 
Departments    of    this    fact,    in    order 
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that  he  may  begin  to  draw  his  salary. 
The  inventory  he  sends  to  the  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  with  a  full 
descriptive  report  of  the  office  and  those 
employed  in  it.  And  after  taking  over 
the  seal,  arms,  flag,  etc.,  he  must  send 
due  notification  thereof  to  his  consul- 
general  and  to  his  fellow  consuls  in  the 
same  country. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  re-» 
tiring  consul  is  not  necessarily  on  hand 
to  assist  in  these  operations.  It  used 
often  to  happen,  indeed  that  an  out-go- 
ing consul  had  no  warning  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor  until  that  gen- 
tleman appeared  in  the  flesh  brandishing 
a  commission.*  But  such  incidents  are 
now  happily  rare,  ^nd  the  incoming  con- 
sul is  likely  to  gain  his  first  acquaintance 
with  consular  aflFairs  from  the  subordi- 
nate in  charge.  He  is  not  required  to 
take  over  either  subordinates  or  quarters 
from  his  predecessor — or  allowed,  for 
that  matter,  to  make  a  long  lease.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  American  con- 
suls are  worse  paid  and  less  stable  than 
most  others,  they  are  usually  installed 
with  considerably  less  dignity  than  their 
colleagues  in  the  same  town. 

Ill 
So  much  vagueness  exists  as  to  the 


nature  of  a  consul's  duties  that  tedious- 
ness  would  be  a  virtue  if  it  made  an  ac- 
count of  them  explicit.  It  is  too  often 
supposed  by  persons  who  should  know 
better  that  he  is  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
officer  and  that  his  chief  end  in  life  is 
to  "protect"  those  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, who,  in  such  formidable  num- 
bers, are  wont  to  frequent  foreign  shores. 
This  perhaps  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  class  of  consulates  to  which 
we  have  alluded  as  enjoying  extra-ter- 
ritorial rights.  These  include  the  ma- 
jority of  consultates  in  independent 
African  and  Asiatic  countries — Japan  is 
an  exception — ^and  they  have  certain  re- 
semblances to  diplomatic  establishments. 
Moreover  they  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions in  addition  to  their  commercial 
ones,  having  a  part  in  all  trials  involv- 
ing the  citizens  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  being  intrusted  with  the  cus- 
tody of  Americans  arrested  by  the  courts 
in  which  they  sit.  Then  a  few  other  con- 
sulates happen,  for  convenience,  to  com- 
bine diplomatic  functions  with  their  own. 
And  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  '*pro- 
tection"  which  a  consul  can  aflFord  to 
American  seamen.  He  can  only  "pro- 
tect" them  from  an  American  master, 
however,  and  he  cannot  even  give  help 
— officially — to      the      most      deserving 
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American  seaman  who  has  shipped  un- 
der a  foreign  flag.  The  most  he  can  do 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  o*f  an 
American  citizen  dying  in  his  district. 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  Americans  should  require 
protection  abroad  than  at  home — ex- 
cept under  circumstances  that  would 
generally  make  a  consul  as  unwilling  as 
he  would  be  powerless  to  help  them. 
Any  serious  intervention  between  an 
American  citizen  and  the  laws  of  a  civ- 
ilised country  is  a  matter  for  diplomacy. 
It  cannot  be  strongly  enough  insisted 
upon  that,  with  the  exceptions  we  have 
noted,  a  consul  has  no  representative 
function  whatsoever.  That  function  be- 
longs to  the  senior  branch  of  the  foreign 
service.  And  the  separation  between 
the  two  is  so  complete  that  while  a  con- 
sular officer  is  greatly  outranked  by  a 
diplomatic  officer,  he  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible to  the  latter.  A  consul  is  pri- 
marily   and    essentially    a    commercial 


scout.  His  chief  duty  is  to  familiarise 
himself  with  commercial  conditions  in 
his  district,  to  learn  what  commercial 
relations  exist  or  might  exist  between  his 
district  and  his  own  country,  and  to  give 
publicity  to  all  such  information.  He  is 
accordingly  required  to  submit  at  least 
one  annual  report  covering  these  facts 
very  fully^^with  the  latest  statistics  and 
any  other  intelligence  or  suggestions  of 
pertinence.  In  addition  to  this  long  and 
formal  paper,  which  covers  much  the 
same  ground  every  year,  he  is  expected 
to  report  on  his  own  initiative  any  phase 
of  the  commercial  situation  of  which 
prompt  knowledge  may  be  valuable  to 
Americans.  Then  he  is  frequently  called 
upon  by  the  Department  to  report  on  giv- 
en subjects.  As  this  is  not  seldom  done 
at  the  instance  of  some  private  interest  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  State  Department 
maintains  a  bureau  of  information  of  an 
invaluable  kind.  These  reports  are  pub- 
lished daily  and  monthly  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  and  Labour  and  are 
distributed  gratis. 

While  these  are  a  consul's  chief  duties, 
there  are  others  that  go  to  fill  up  the  rou- 
tine of  his  office  hours.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  the  certification 
of  invoices.  Every  shipment  to  the 
United  •  States  of  merchandise  worth 
$ioo  or  more  must  be  invoiced  in 
triplicate — or  in  quadruplicate  it  sent 
in  bond — on  forms  provided  by  the 
consul  and  certified  by  him  and  by 
the  sender.  Since  of  course  he  can- 
not inspect  the  shipments  in  person,  and 
since  the  invoices  are  often  very  num- 
erous, this  means  that  he  has  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  current  prices  in  order  to 


protest  an  invoice  which  he  suspects  of 
being  undervalued.  He  may  refuse  to 
certify  it  altogether  or  he  may  communi- 
cate privately  with  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  entry  to  which  the 
merchandise  is  bound.  Undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  undervaluation  escapes 
detection — ^there  is  occasion  enough  for 
the  trick  to  be  tried,  with  duties  at  fifty 
and  sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem — ^but  con- 
suls nevertheless  save  considerable 
money  to  the  country.  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Loomis,  in  a  recent  article  in  The  North 
American  Review,  estimates  the  figure  at 
$2,500,000  a  year. 

While  this  work  is  common  to  all  con- 
sulates, seaport  consulates   have   certain 
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additional  functions.  Services  to 
shipping  and  seamen  were  once  a 
consul's  most  important  duty,  but 
with  the  extinction  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine there  are  comparatively  few  ports 
where  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  swearing  in  and  paying  off  crews, 
looking  after  stranded  seamen,  attending 
to   wrecks,    etc.     Almost  every  seaport 


consulate,  however,  has  more  or  less  oc- 
casion to  issue  original  or  supplementary 
bills  of  health,  and  landing  certificates. 
Any  ship  sailing  for  the  United  States 
must  obtain  from  the  American  consul 
at  the  port  of  departure  a  bill  of  health, 
stating  the  exact  number  of  persons  on 
board  and  whether  any  cases  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease  exists  among 
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them.  The  consul  is  not  expected  to  ver- 
ify this  declaration.  He  merely  wit- 
nesses the  master's  oath,  to  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

For  these  and  other  official  services, 
such  as  visaing  a  passport  or  issuing  a 
marriage  certificate,  a  consul  collects  fees 
of  different  amounts  from  one  to  five 
dollars.  The  registry  of  these  accord- 
ing to  their  several  categories  involves 
no  little  book-keeping.  The  mon^y  is 
held  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when 
a  general  account  of  salaries,  expenses, 
and  fees  must  be  promptly  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  sum  in  hand  is  then  ap- 
plied toward  the  sum  required  for  dis- 
bursement, and  the  consul  draws  for  or 
remits  the  balance,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  all  the  larger  consulates  he  remits. 
The  fees  go  far  toward  paying  for  the 
Service— chiefly  in  driblets  of  $2.50  for 
certifying  invoices.  Last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Loomis,  consular  officers  took 


in  over  a  million  dollars,  while  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  spend  for  their 
maintenance  only  $144,152.  With  these 
accounts  the  consul  is  obliged  to  submit 
sworn  statements  as  to  the  number  of 
days  he  may  have  been  absent  from  his 
post,  and  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
such  of  his  accounts  as  cannot  be  ac- 
companied by  vouchers.  As  certain  of 
the  accounts  and  returns  go  to  the  State 
Department  while  others  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  as  all  Bills  have  to 
be  reduced  to  American  gold  and  accom- 
panied by  vouchers  in  duplicate,  the 
quarterly  accounts  of  a  consulate  are 
often  complicated  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  sums  involved. 

IV 

In  addition  to  his  strictly  official  du- 
ties a  consul  has  others  that  occupy  per- 
haps even  more  of  his  time.     There  is 


consul's  residence,  salonica,  turkey 
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for  instance  a  class  of  services,  of  a  no- 
tarial or  semi-legal  nature,  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  so  foreign  to 
a  consul's  regular  work  that  their  per- 
formance, and  the  collection  of  fees  for 
them,  has  remained  optional  with  him. 
While  he  retains  these  so-called  unofficial 
fees,  however,  he  is  obliged  to  account 
for  them  as  strictly  as  for  the  others. 
But  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  fees  will  be  abolished.  The  witness- 
ing of  signatures  and  the  certification  of 
manifests  of  emigrants  are  the  most  fre- 
quent services  of  this  nature. 

Then  a  consul  caf  ries  on  a  considerable 
correspondence,  part  of  which  relates  to 
the  routine  affairs  of  his  office  and  part 
of  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
classify.    He  receives  many  requests  for 


information  of  various  kinds,  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  answer.  In  case 
the  information  relates  to  commerce, 
however,  and  is  of  an  important  kind, 
he  replies  through  the  State  Department. 
He  is  also  frequently  called  upon  for  in- 
formation or  advice  by  local  merchants 
and  by  travellers,  commercial  and  other- 
wise. It  thus  lies  in  his  power  to  do  a 
good  deal  toward  bringing  importers  and 
exporters  into  touch  with  each  other. 
But  while  he  does  what  he  can  toward 
investigating  dishonesties — as  often  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other — ^he  is 
expressly  prohibited  from  making  hitn- 
self  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  per- 
son of  any  nationality.  A  class  of  Amer- 
icans upon  whom  this  prohibition  falls 
most  heavily  is  that  of  persons  intending 
matrimony.    A  consul  is  not  empowered 
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to  perform  marriage  himself.  He  may 
only  witness  it,  and  issue  the  proper 
certificate.  When  therefore  in  European 
countries  Americans  are  required  to  fur- 
nish birth  certificates  and  evidence  that 
there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  their 
marriage,  they  are  often  surprised,  in  the 
lack  of  such  documents,  to  learn  that  a 
consul  cannot  help  them  out  even  though 
he  may  happen  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 

Work  of  this  kincf,  while  not  of  a 
consul's  regular  routine,  belongs  more  or 
less  directly  to  it.  It  naturally  tends, 
however,  to  become  a  matter  of  personal 
relation.  And  perhaps  even  more  vague- 
ness exists  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
of  a  consul  in  informal  ways  than  with 
regard  to  strictly  official  affairs.  This 
vagueness  is  rather  fostered  than  other- 
wise by  Congressmen,  who  have  a  habit 
of  commending  their  travelling  constitu- 
ents to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  too,  sometimes 
issues  such  a  letter  at  the  request  of  an 
office-holder.  But  these  missives  are  so 
numerous  that  no  consul  can  take  them 
very  seriously.  Moreover  the  Consular 
Regulations  expressly  limit  their  use  as 
follows:  "An  official  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, when  given  to  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  valuable  to  the  holder  for 


prompt  identification  in  ca3e  he  needs  the 
intervention  of  a  consular  officer  in  his 
behalf.  But  in  no  case  must  the  letter 
be  understood  or  taken  as  implying  any 
claim  upon  the  consul  for  hospitality  or 
personal  courtesies  beyond  the  politeness 
always  due  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  when  they  have  legitimate  bus- 
iness with  a  consul." 

What  constitutes  legitimate  business 
with  a  consul  seems  to  admit,  especially 
in  the  travelling  mind,  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible interpretation.  Many  look  upon  a  so- 
cial call  as  such,  and  make  it  a  point  to 
*'pay  respects"  to  their  "representative" 
in  each  town  they  visit.  Others  look 
upon  a  consulate  as  a  tourist  agency,  ap- 
plying to  it  for  information  with  regard 
to  local  attractions  and  using  it  as  a  de- 
pot for  mail  and  baggage.  Some  even 
expect  a  consul  to  offer  them  personal 
entertainment;  and  murmurs  are  not  in- 
frequently heard  against  the  patriotism 
of  the  consular  officer  who  fails  to  g^ve 
a  public  Fourth  of  July  reception  or 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  While  all  con- 
sular officers  would  doubtless  be  happy 
to  do  so  if  they  could,  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  representative  function,  and  that 
far  from  receiving  any  allowance  for  en- 
tertainment their  salaries  in  most  cases 
barely  suffice  for  the  most  economical 
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personal  needs,  sternly  limits  their  social 
relations.  These  may  be  confined  to  the 
local  authorities  and  to  his  colleagues  of 
other  countries  upon  whom  a  consul  is  ex- 
pected to  call  immediately  after  receiving 
his  Exequatur.  The  consular  corps,  which 
is  informally  organised  with  the  con- 
sul longest  resident  as  dean,  has  a 
recognised  social  standing  in  any  large 
town  and  is  invited  to  all  functions  of 
a  pi'blic  nature.  In  this  way  very  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  are  sometimes  formed. 
Then  seaboard  consulates  have  a  pre- 
scribed etiquette  for  the  arrival  of  Amer- 
ican men-of-war,  the  commanding  officer 
either  calling  first  upon  the  consul  or 
sending  a  boat  for  him,  as  their  relative 
rank  may  determine.  This  is  often  a 
great  pleasure  to  a  consul  in  a  distant 
port.  He  is  received  with  ceremony  as 
well  as  with  cordiality,  being  entitled  to 
a  salute  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  guns,  ac- 
cording as  he  happens  to  be  a  commer- 
cial agent,  a  consul,  or  a  consul  general. 
The  traditional  freedom  of  sailors 
ashore,  however,  sometimes  makes  such 
an  occasion — particularly  when  an  entire 
squadron  comes  to  port — rather  to  be 


dreaded.  Some  of  the  men  are  sure  to 
get  into  trouble,  and  while  the  trouble 
is  generally  of  the  milder  kinds  it  de- 
volves upon  the  consul  to  be  thc'r  inter- 
mediary, at  the  most  untoward  hours, 
between  the  local  police  and  the  officers 
of  the  day. 

Although  this  prevalent  vagueness  as 
to  a  consul's  duties  is  the  source  of  no 
little  annoyance,  the  incumbent  usu- 
ally recognises  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  must  be  considerably  more  elastic 
than  the  letter.  Then  of  course  he  is 
often  genuinely  glad  to  meet  people  from 
his  own  country.  And  if  he  happen  to 
be  interested  in  human  nature  he  enjoys 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing 
some  of  its  manifestations.  The  private 
annals  of  almost  any  consulate  would 
furnish  copy  of  the  most  interesting 
kind.  That  it  does  not  oftener  get  into 
print  is  evidence  of  an  admirable  regard 
for  professional  confidence — unless  it  be 
that  Hawthorne's  charming  paper  in 
"Our  Old  Home"  is  the  despair  of  his 
successors.  No  one  who  did  not  know 
the  facts  would  believe  what  demands 
are   constantly    made    upon    consulates. 
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Relief  in  time  of  trouble  is  only  the  most 
frequent  of  them.  No  sailor  who  has 
shipped  on  a  foreign  vessel  and  has  de- 
serted because  he  didn't  like  the  fare,  no 
wanderer  of  vague  antecedents  whose  re- 
mittance fails  to  arrive,  no  weeping  lady 
who  has  mislaid  her  pocket-book,  can  be 
made  to  understand  why  so  rich  and  gen- 
ial a  gentleman  as  Uncle  Sam  can  refuse 
to  provide  transportation  to  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  or  to  advance  sums 
of  varying  size  in  return  for  elegantly 
executed  notes  of  hand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  desired  aid  is  often  forthcom- 
ing, but  Uncle  Sam  does  not  sign  the 
check. 

A  consul  is  also  considered  legitimate 
prey  by  young  persons  at  home  who  col- 
lect stamps,  postcards,  souvenir  spoons, 
and  other  unconsidered  trifles  whose 
value  they  consider  it  insulting  to  remit. 
Others  conceive  that  a  consul  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  match  ribbons  or  discharge 
similar  commissions  for  a  distant  well- 
wisher.  Not  a  few  come  to  him  for 
counsel — that  indeed  is  the  way  they  fre- 
quently pronounce  his  title — in  affairs  of 
the  heart,  or  in  affairs  yet  more  surpris- 
ing. The  writer  happened  once  to  hear 
of  two  ladies  who  presented  at  one  of 
our  Italian  consulates  a  request  that  they 
be  procured  admittance — ^temporary  I — 
to  a  neighbouring  insane  asylum,  from 
which  they  had  been  debarred  on  account 
of  their  sex  and  their  unprofessional 
status.  Discreet  inquiries  as  to  their  mo- 
tive elicited  the  fact  that  their  con- 
sciences troubled  them  on  account  of  the 
wanton  delights  of  the  tour  they  were 
enjoying,  and  that  they  accordingly 
hoped  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind by  investigating  the  connection  be- 
tween pellagra  and  pol&nta,  and  thus 
eventually  to  bring  about  a  concerted  ac- 
tion of  the  Powers  which  should  prohibit 
the  overconsumption  in  Italy  of  the  deli- 
cacy last  named!  An  equally  useful  in- 
quiry was  once  presented  under  some- 
what different  circumstances  to  a  consul 
in  the  same  country.  Happening  to  be 
away  on  business  at  a  minor  city  of  his 
district  he  was  urgently  telegraphed  for 
to  meet  a  gentleman  who  demanded  to 
see    the    consul    in    person.      He    ac- 

rdingly    dropped    everything    in    or- 


der to  keep  an  appointment  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  much,  however,  could 
not  be  said  for  the  visitor.  In  fact  he 
kept  the  consul  waiting  as  much  as  an 
hour.  Having  then,  with  the  circum- 
stance befitting  his  urgency,  been  ush- 
ered into  the  consular  presence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  his  business.  "I  have 
been  informed,"  he  said,  "that  Cardinal 
Sarto  is  to  be  the  next  Pope.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  this  is  true?" 
Cardinal  Sarto,  as  it  happened,  did  be- 
come the  next  Pope — to  the  credit  of  the 
gentleman's  information,  if  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
as  this  incident  took  place  several  years 
before  the  death  of  Leo  XIII,  and  as  no 
one  then — ^not  even  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth — ^happened  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Most  High,  the  interview 
was  not  particularly  satisfactory  to  caller 
or  consul. 


The  medal  has,  of  course,  its  reverse. 
A  fair  account  of  the  Service  could  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  occupant  of  the  consulate  fig- 
ures less  advantageously  than  his  visitor. 
It  can  at  least  be  said,  however,  that  they 
are  less  common  than  in  the  days  when 
shirt-sleeved  gentlemen  of  the  frontier, 
whose  chief  qualification  for  advancing 
the  commerce  of  their  country  was  ex- 
pertness  in  getting  votes  and  expectorat- 
ing tobacco  juice,  afforded  the  most  en- 
livening contrast  to  their  colleagues  of 
more  sophisticated  climes.  One  would 
hardly  expect,  for  instance,  to  find  in  a 
consulate-general  of  to-day  the  gentle- 
man who  a  generation  or  two  ago 
adorned  the  cosmopolitan  society  of 
Rome.  His  taste  for  strong  waters  be- 
ing commensurate  with  his  leisure  for 
gratifying  the  same,  the  consequences 
were  not  always  conducive  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  international  commerce.  When 
-n  a  convivial  mood,  indeed,  he  was  rather 
given  to  abandoning  his  official  chair; 
and  it  became  quite  a  habit  of  the  Papal 
police  to  deposit  his  person,  after  such 
an  absence,  at  his  own  door — taking 
from  his  gratified  subordinates,  with 
a  true  Latin  appreciation  of  law 
and    order,    a    receipt    for   one    Amer- 
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ican  consul-general.  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  there  will  take  place  again 
such  an  incident  as  once  made  the  incum- 
bent of  an  insalubrious  African  post 
persona  non  grata.  This  gentleman, 
being  native  to  a  locality  where  the  hu- 
man form  divine  is  less  subject  to  casual 
exposure  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
equatorial  regions,  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  persistence  of  certain  ladies  of  the 
country  in  using  the  beach  in  front  of  his 
consulate  for  bathing — ^particularly  as 
tbey  did  not  happen  to  share  the  north- 
ern prejudice  in  favor  of  a  costume  for 
such  rites  of  lustration.  Having  failed 
to  arouse  their  slumbering  susceptibili- 
ties by  such  means  as  might  suggest 
themselves  to  a  gentleman  of  delicacy,  he 
resorted  to  those  of  increasing  persua- 
siveness, until  a  counsel  of  desperation 
at  last  suggested  the  expediency  of  a 
shotgun.  His  aim  was  only  too  good. 
For  it  transpired  that  the  erring  dames 
whom  he  had  so  copiously  peppered  with 
bird-shot  belonged  to  the  household  of 
the  local  potentate.  And  far  from  inter- 
rupting their  pastimes,  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  transfer  his  own  energies  to 
lands  where  they  would  be  more  highly 
appreciated. 

The  failure  of  a  consul  to  adapt  him- 
self to  his  surroundings  has  latterly  be- 
come of  a  less  picturesque  nature,  and 
such  unpleasant  words  as  incompetence 
and  dishonesty  must  nowadays  be  used 
in  describing  the  inac'equacies  of  the  Ser- 
vice. One  reason,  for  instance,  why  our 
South  American  trade  is  so  far  behind 
that  of  certain  other  countries  is  that  our 
consuls  have  been  inferior  in  number 
and  in  quality  to  theirs.  Then 
there  are  various  little  ways  by 
which  consuls  occasionally  increase 
their  revenues.  Although  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  expressly  prohib- 
ited from  engaging  in  business,  they 
sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
their  opportunities.  An  actually  dishon- 
est man,  too,  may  very  well  find  it  worth 
while  to  wink  at  the  undervaluation  of 
invoices,  to  profit  in  the  keeping  of  his 
accounts  by  the  general  lack  of  inspec- 
tion, or  to  allow  the  government  to 
shoulder  contingent  expenses  that  do  not 
properly  devolve  upon  it. 

The  wonder,  however,  is  that  «uth  dis- 


honesties are  not  more,  rather  than  less, 
frequent.  The  system  under  which  they 
occur  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  them. 
The  method  of  a  consul's  appointment, 
his  insecurity  of  tenure,  the  meagreness 
of  his  salary,  the  humiliation  to  which 
he  is  so  often  put  before  his  colleagues 
of  other  countries,  are  little  calculated 
to  attract  the  most  desirable  class  of  can- 
didates or  to  fortify  either  their  pride  in 
the  service  or  their  sense  of  responsibility 
thereto.  And  if  this  be  true  of 
the  principals  how  much  more  is  it  true 
of  their  wretchedly  paid  subordinates, 
who  being  generally  natives  of  the  coun- 
try can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have 
American  interests  very  deeply  at  heart. 
While  this  may  not  seem  of  much  im- 
portance, it  must  be  remembered  that 
consuls  are  nominally  entitled  to  an  an- 
nual leave  of  two  months,  which,  in  case 
they  visit  the  United  States,  is  in- 
creased by  the  time  required  for  the  jour- 
ney. Thus  important  consulates  are  peri- 
odically left  for  several  months  in  the 
hands  of  young  foreign  clerks.  Or  disad- 
vantages of  a  more  serious  kind  are  sug- 
gested by  a  case  which  comes  to  the 
writer's  mind — of  our  former  vice-consul 
at  a  by  no  means  obscure  European  port, 
who  was  not  only  a  German  but  the  con- 
sul of  his  own  country  as  well.  As  that 
country  happens  to  be  one  of  our  most 
powerful  commercial  rivals  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  American  commerce  with  the 
district  in  question  did  not  receive  its 
strongest  impetus  when  this  gentleman 
had  charge  of  our  affairs. 

Of  course  the  system  has  yet  to  be  de- 
vised which  will  keep  knaves  and  fools 
out  of  public  places.  And  the  besetting 
danger  of  highly  organised  systems  is 
from  strangulation  by  red  tape.  l"or 
which  reason  the  present  regime  is  in 
many  ways  a  highly  effective  one.  Un- 
der such  men  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Root  the  Service  combines  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  merit  and  party  systems. 
But  we  have  as  yet  nothing  in  law  to  as- 
sure their  policy  any  permanence.  A 
chance  personal  equation  is  all  that  saves 
our  system  from  its  face  value  as  one 
which  gives  a  bad  consul  an  equal  chance 
with  a  good  consul  and  which  dismisses 
the  latter  as  promptly  as  the  former. 
And  the  salaries  we  pay  are  preposter- 
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ously  inadequate  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  work  we  require. 

It  would  naturally  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect a  complete  or  immediate  volte-face. 
Our  vice-consuls,  for  instance,  will  prob- 
ably wait  some  time  before  they  fare  like 
their  English  colleagues,  who  receive 
$1,750  a  year,  with  annual  increments  of 
of  $75  up  to  $2,250,  and  are  eventually 
promoted  to  consulates  of  their  own. 
And  there  are  questions  of  principle  in- 
volved in  certain  details  of  the  continen- 
tal systems,  such  as  the  pensioning  of  re- 
tired officers,  which  we  have  yet  to  set- 
tle. But  such  improvements  as  are  most 
pressing  have  been  embodied  in  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Consular  Service,  now  before  Con- 
gress (March).  This  bill  provides  for 
the  classification  of  the  Service,  for  a 
small  but  general  increase  of  salaries,  for 
the  suppression  of  unofficial  fees  for  fre- 
quent and  regular  inspection,  and  for 
a  system  of  appointment  by  examination 
and  promotion.  The  first  of  these  feat- 
ures is  probably  the  only  one  that  will 
require  any  explanation.  Under  its  pro- 
visions a  candidate  would  be  appointed 
not  to  a  particular  post  of  his  choosing, 
Ls  is  now  the  case,  but  to  a  class  of  posts 
drawing  the  same  salary.  In  this  way 
the  Department  would  be  free  to  employ 
its  men  to  the  best  advantage.  If  such 
a  system  had  been  in  force  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  we  might  now  have  a  different 
story  to  tell  with  regard  to  our  South 
American  trade. 

The  experience  of  this  bill  in  Congress 
discloses  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  way 
of  any  change.  Its  most  important 
provision — that  for  taking  the  Ser- 
vice out  of  politics — met  with  short 
shrift  at  the  hands  of  our  Con- 
script Fathers.  They  would  natur- 
ally be  loth  to  give  up  any  of  their  pre- 


rogatives, and  the  prerogative  so  long 
established  as  the  one  of  supplying  men 
for  the  foreign  service  happens  to  be  the 
one  which  most  invests  them  with  out- 
ward and  visible  power  in  the  eyes  of 
their  constituents.  If  this  touch  of  na- 
ture give  one  to  suspect,  however,  that 
the  authors  and  protectors  of  our  liber- 
ties are  not  so  completely  wrapped  up  in 
the  loftier  problems  of  statecraft  as 
might  conceivably  be  the  case,  one  must 
nevertheless  acknowledge  that  the  great- 
er enemies  of  the  Consular  Service  are 
the  aforementioned  constituents.  For 
what  they  insist  upon  Congress  has  to 
accord.  And  they  do  not,  as  yet,  insist 
upon  a  competent  Consular  Service. 
They  do  not  realise  what  that  Service  is 
or  might  become.  Many  of  them  look 
vaguely  upon  it  as  a  curious  institution 
whose  origin  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  but 
which,  since  it  unaccountably  exists,  may 
be  exploited  for  the  most  fantastic  ends. 
Even  the  business  men  for  whom  prima- 
rily this  great  organisation  is  maintained 
are  extraordinarily  slow  to  take  in  its 
possibilities.  They  are  often  the  last 
to  see  that  there  are  sound  practical  rea- 
sons why  all  other  civilised  countries, 
and  several  which  we  are  pleased  not 
to  consider  as  such,  train  men  to  become 
scouts  of  commerce,  pay  them  on  the 
same  scale  as  their  higher  public  ser- 
vants, retain  their  services  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  pension  them  upon  retirement. 
So  it  is  that  our  Consular  Service  is  one 
of  the  last  survivals  of  our  Arcadian  pe- 
riod. We  have  become  a  great  nation 
without  knowing  it.  We  are  like  those 
who  carry  the  customs  of  the  village  into 
the  life  of  the  town.  We  have  a  first- 
rate  country,  but  our  imaginations  arf 
still  fifth-rate. 

H.  G,  Dwight 


THE  STAGE  SETTING  AND  SOME 
RECENT  BOOKS 


HE       average       author 
would  be  far  less  apt    to 
yield  to  the  pleasant  flat- 
tery of  an  interview,  if 
he  could  realise  that  his 
j  confessions  regarding  his 
I  literary  methods  usually 
throw   less  light  upon  his  merits  than 
upon  his  defects.  The  fact  that  one  novel- 
ist works  eight  hours  a  day,  and  another 
works  when  the  spirit  moves  him;  that 
one  writes  only  with  a  stub  pen,  and  an- 
other dictates  to  a  typewriter;  that  one 
goes  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  to 
concoct  his  plots,  and  another  does  his 
best  thinking  in  a  crowded  trolley  car, — 
may  seem  to  some  people  to  be  interest- 
ing gossip,  but  certainly  never  yet  ex- 
plained the  popularity   of  a   successful 
book.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
writer  consents  to  talk  about  himself,  he 
is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make 
some  naive  admission,  some  enlightening 
self -betrayal,  which  repays  an  alert  critic 
for  the  trouble  of  perusing  a  column  or 
two  of  innocuous  self-complacence.     It 
may  even  happen  that  the  light  shed  by 
these  unconscious  revelations  may  be  out 
of  air  proportion  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  particular  author  who  makes 
them,  in  that  it  sets  one  wondering  how 
many  other  writers  suffer  from  the  same 
shortcoming.     A  case  in    point    is    fur- 
nished by  Margaret  Horton  Potter,  who 
is  best  known  for  the  flamboyant  colour- 
ing of  her  Oriental  stories,    and    who 
recently    consented    to    speak    for   pub- 
lication concerning  her  new  novel,  The 
Genius,      The    setting    of    this    story 
happens   to  be   Russia,   but,   so   far  as 
the   plot   goes,   the   author   is   reported 
as   saying   it   might   equally   well    have 
been   laid  in  any  other  country.     And 
she  goes  on  to  confide  the  information 
that  she  haa  often  been  urged  to  lay  her 
scenes  in  America,  and  indeed  has  often 
tried  to  do  so.     But  in  spite  of  her,  the 
story  would  seem  to  take  the  matter  of 
stage  setting  into  its  own  hands,  and  ob- 


stinately enact  itself  in  Babylon,  or  In- 
dia, or  Russia.  Indeed,  she  concludes,  it 
is  surprising  how  large  a  part  of  every 
story  writes  itself. 

Now,  if  the  only  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  paragraph  of  interview  were 
that  Margaret  Horton  Potter's  novels  are 
to  some  extent  allowed  to  write  them- 
selves, it  would  scarcely  be  available  as 
a  text  for  a  serious  article.     But  it  does 
assume  an  importance  when  one  stops  to 
consider  that  many  another  novelist,  bet- 
ter and  bigger   than    Margaret   Horton 
Potter  is  likely  to  become,  has  seriously 
marred  his  work  by  allowing  it  "to  write 
itself,"  and  that  too,  in  a  matter  of  such 
structural  importance  as  the  stage  set- 
ting of  the  whole  book!     There  is  just 
one  sense  in  which  a  novel  of  the  best 
type  may  be  said  to  write  itself,  and  that 
is  where  the  workmanship  up  to  a  certain 
point  has  been  so  perfect,  the  character- 
drawing  so  flawless  and  unmistakable,  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  author's 
mind  what  the  next  step  in  his  drama 
must  be.     But  this  is  the  extreme  antithe- 
sis to  case  which  the  author  of  the  Gcnitis 
had     in     mind:     Any     other     country 
would  have  done  as  well,  she  says,  but 
the  story  seemed  to  choose  Russia  of  its 
own  accord. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  feature  of  a 
novel,   second  of  course  to  the   central 
idea,  that  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  long 
and  careful  deliberation,  it  is  this  ques- 
tion of  the  stage  setting.     Think  for  a 
minute  how  much  it  involves.     It  means 
not  merely  a  picturesque  background,  a 
choice  of  woods  and  mountains,  instead 
of  sky  and  ocean,  or  tin  roofs  and  smok- 
ing chimnevs.     It  means  the  choice  of 
nationality  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  you 
are  about  to  create;  the  choice  of  the  lan^ 
guage  thev   are  supposed  to  speak,  tH^ 
dress  they  ^a re  to  wear,  the  asseniblage  of 
customs    and    traditions   to   which    t\\^^ 
must    yield    obedience.    It   is    a    chovd^ 
which  goes  to  the  very  framework,  tVi^ 
very   foundation  of  the  plot  itse\i.     X^ 
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most  cases,  it  is  not  merely  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  central  idea,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  it.  Study  any  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  fiction,  and  you  will  realise 
that  the  stage  setting,  the  choice  of  na- 
tionality, m.ust  have  been  in  the  author's 
mind  before  he  built  up  even  the  most  ru- 
dimentary structure  of  plot.  Try  to 
imagine,  if  you  can,  a  French  Tom  Jones, 
a  British  Three  Guardsmen,  a  German 
Pride  and  PrejiMice.  You  realise  at 
once  that,  however  admirable  a  book  may 
be  in  the  wide  generalities  of  its  truths, 
the  universality  of  its  human  nature,  what 
we  really  love  it  for  is  the  part  which  lo- 
calises it,  and  makes  its  characters  and 
scenes  individual  and  inimitable, — ^the 
part  which  often  baffles  the  translator, 
and  which  could  not  by  any  miracle  or 
necromancy  survive  transplanting. 

In  the  great  majority  of  novels  this 
all  important  choice  of  stage  setting  is 
made  unconsciously,  because  it  is  made 
in  accordance  with  a  sound  and  logical 
rule :  the  novelist  naturally  lays  his  scene 
in  the  locality  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar.  Jane  Austen's  Land,  Thomas 
Hardy's  Country,  the  London  of  Thack- 
eray, the  Boston  of  Howells,  all  have  a 
definite  geographical  significance.  A 
New  Yorker,  born  and  bred,  will  natu- 
rally concoct  a  plot  involving  actions  quite 
reasonable  and  proper  for  American  men 
and  women,  but  highly  absurd  for  Ital- 
ians or  Russians ;  while  a  Zola  or  a  Bour- 
get  will  equally,  as  a  matter  of  course,map 
out  a  drama  sane  enough,  judged  from  a 
Parisian  standpoint,  but  scandalously  ab- 
surd if  the  scene  were  to  be  laid  in  New 
York.  It  is  only  when  a  novelist,  through 
some  real  or  fancied  necessity,  lays  his 
scene  in  a  foreign  country  that  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  choice  becomes 
apparent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  plot  which  may  be  laid 
indifferently  in  any  one  of  two  or  more 
countries.  There  is  always  some  one  set- 
ting in  which  it  logically  belongs ;  and  if 
the  author  has  any  doubt  or  hesitation 
on  this  point,  he  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  fault  lies  with  a  lack  of  clearness 
about  the  plot  itself, — a  lac|^  of  a  clean- 
cut  central  purpose.  If,  for  example,  a 
novelist  who  happens  to  be  equally  famil- 
iar with  the  manners  and  customs,  the 


racial  temperament,  the  social  life  of 
Rome  and  of  Chicago,  should  be  seri- 
ously in  doubt  in  which  of  these  two 
cities  he  ought  to  lay  a  particular  story, 
one  has  a  right  to  conclude  either  that  a 
plot  which  takes  so  little  regard  of  racial 
differences  hardly  deserves  the  trouble 
of  developing,  or  else  that  the  author's 
knowledge  of  Americans  and  Italians 
does  not  go  far  beneath  the  surface. 

So  long  as  a  writer  follows  the  broad, 
safe,  general  rule  of  adhering  to  his  own 
people  and  country,  he  escapes  all  pitfalls 
of  foreign  customs,  laws  and  tempera- 
ments. But,  it  may  reasonably  be  urged, 
so  long  as  Americans  travel  abroad,  so 
long  as  they  found  little  social  colonies 
in  London  and  Dresden  and  Florence,  so 
long  as  they  frequent  the  Paris  ateliers 
and  the  German  Universities,  just  so  long 
the  American  novelist  may  follow  them 
across  the  ocean,  without  being  accused 
of  trespassing  upon  unlawful  territory. 
But  here  also  the  cardinal  rule  prevails, 
that  the  stage  setting  must  have  a  struc- 
tural significance.  If  the  whole  point  of 
the  story  hinges  upon  the  effect  of  a 
novel  environment,  the  action,  and  re- 
action of  two  discordant  nationalities, 
then  by  all  means  lay  the  scene  at  Bar- 
bizon,  or  St.  Mauritz,  or  on  the  Nile.  No 
phase  of  life  requires  greater  skill  or  sub- 
tlety than  the  conflict  between  two  dis- 
cordant social  standards.  It  takes  a 
Henry  James  to  analyse  the  tragedy  of  a 
Daisy  Miller  caught  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstone  of  half-baked  Ameri- 
can independence  and  old-world  conven- 
tion ;  or  to  picture  in  one  inimitable  vol- 
ume, The  Ambassadors,  the  subtle  and 
sure  transmutation  of  a  New  England 
conscience  when  reacted  upon  by  the 
magic  elixir  of  Parisian  life.  Books  like 
these  are  examples  of  stage-setting  ^ho- 
sen  and  designed  by  a  master  hand.  But 
the  novelist  who.  transports  his  hero  and 
heroine  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  the 
Italian  lakes  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  make  a  few  guide  book  notes  on  the 
scenery,  or  to  make  them  utter  the  same 
twaddle  that  they  might  have  exchanged 
at  Brighton  Beach  or  in  the  cosy  comer 
at  home,  is  at  best  only  a  journeyman 
novelist,  who  is  not  learning  his  trade 
well. 
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Genius 


The  chief  fault  that  one  is  tempted  to 
find   with   Margaret   Potter's   aforesaid 
book,  The  Genius,  is  pre- 
Xhe  cisely    of    this    nature. 

There  seems  to  be  no 
real,  structural  necessity 
for  her  to  have  handi- 
capped herself  by  laying  the  scene  in 
Moscow  rather  than  in  New  York  or 
Giicago.  The  basic  idea  of  the  story 
is  the  isolation  of  genius, — ^and  genius 
is  no  more  inaccessible,  no  more  lonely, 
in  one  corner  of  the  globe  than  in  an- 
other. The  particular  genius  of  whom 
Margaret  Potter  writes  is  a  musician, 
the  offspring  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage. 
His  mother  belongs  to  the  old,  exclusive 
Russian  aristocracy;  his  father  is  a 
powerful  and  utterly  unscrupulous  offi- 
cial in  the  Russian  secret  service,  the 
Government's  willing  tool  in  its  darkest 
and  most  treacherous  deeds.  He  has 
slowly  gathered  a  fund  of  knowledge 
of  half-forgotten,  hushed-up  scandals 
that  make  him  hated  and  feared  by 
the  oldest  and  proudest  houses  in  the 
kingdom.  For  years  he  has  blackmailed 
his  way  step  by  step,  higher  and  higher 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Czar.  But  there 
is  one  triumph  which  is  denied  him  to  the 
end, — social  recognition;  even  his  high- 
born wife  cannot  win  him  that.  The  son 
inherits  his  mother's  fineness  of  charac- 
ter, together  with  his  father's  strength  of 
purpose.  He  scorns  to  stoop  to  the  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  his  father,  the 
only  methods  by  which  any  one  bearing 
a  name  so  cordially  hated  could  hope  for 
recognition  or  success.  He  remains  true 
to  his  ideals  and,  from  a  worldly  stand- 
point, his  life  is  a  failure, — disowned  by 
his  father,  deceived  and  betrayed  by  his 
friends,  separated  from  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loves.  As  a  musician  he  does 
achieve  greatness,  but  at  the  cost  of  hap- 
piness. Instead  of  love,  it  brings  him 
only  jealousy,  envy,  isolation,  even  in  his 
hour  of  death.  The  book  is  not  without 
some  strong  pages.  But  as  a  picture  of 
Russian  Kfe,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly. Even  Quida,  with  all  her  imitations, 
got  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  conventional 
idea  of  what  a  Muscovite  ought  to  be. 
Excepting  that  they  have  unpronouncable 
names,  and  all. say  their  prayers  to  little 


icons  of  the  Virgin,  at  least  once  in  each 
chapter,  Margaret  Potter's  Russians  im- 
press one  as  b^ing  tolerably  good  Ameri- 
cans in  masquerade.  Even  the  father  of 
the  Genius,  the  obnoxious  official  who 
somehow  never  quite  rises  to  our  expec- 
tations, might  have  been  equally  unscru- 
pulous as  a  Chicago  pork-packer,  and 
vastly  more  entertaining. 

Eden  Phillpotts  is  one  of  those  fortun- 
ate and  clear-sighted  authors   who  are 
never  for  an  instant  in 
doubt     where      to     lay 
Portreeve  their  scenes,  because  they 

know  that  there  is  just 
one  little  corner  of  the 
known  world  that  they  have  claimed 
as  their  own,  one  phase  of  life,  one 
form  of  speech,  one  small  group 
of  men  and  women  whom  they 
know  as  intimately  as  their  own  con- 
science. Give  them  the  oldest,  most  fa- 
miliar situations  known  to  fiction,  based 
on  the  primitive  passions  of  love  and 
jealousy  and  hate ;  and  straightway  they 
will  see  new  ways  to  modify  and  adapt 
them,  in  accord  with  the  special  habits 
and  traditions  and  modes  of  thought  of 
this  one  comer  they  claim  as  their  own. 
It  is  precisely  this  quality  and  nothing 
else,  that  gives  Eden  Phillpotts's  stories 
their  marked  individuality.  His  themes 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  dramas;  and  yet  you  cannot  es- 
cape from  the  sense  of  their  newness, 
their  lack  of  resemblance  to  any  stories 
that  you  ever  read  before.  This  is  be- 
cause he  himself  is  so  saturated  with  the 
Dartmoor  life  that  he  imparts  its  pecu- 
liar and  inimitable  flavour  to  his  portrayal 
of  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  everyday  life.  His  new  volume, 
The  Portreeve,  is  not  one  to  be  rashly 
pronounced  the  best  work  that  he  has  yet 
produced.  It  lacks  the  grim  tensity  of 
The  Secret  Woman,  the  lyric  enthusiasm 
of  Children  of  the  Mist;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  a  more  even  strength,  a 
greater  dignity  that  comes  from  reserve 
force.  But  it  is  like  his  previous  books 
in  being  made  from  material  surprising- 
ly simple  and  primitive.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  couple  estranged  on  the 
eve  of  their  marriage,  because  another 
man,  socially  beneath  her,  wants  the  girl, 
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and  another  woman,  socially  above  him, 
wants  the  man.  Dodd  Wolferstan  has 
worked  his  way  slowly  up,  from  the 
workhouse  to  a  modest  competence.  At 
thirty  he  is  an  independent  farmer,  holds 
the  local  and  ancient  honorary  office  of 
Portreeve,  and  has  just  won  the  promise 
of  Ilet  Yelland  to  marry  him.  But  Prim- 
rose Horn,  only  daughter  of  the  pros- 
perous master  of  Bowden  Farm,  accus-. 
tomed  always  to  have  what  she  wants, 
has  long  since  determined  that  she  wants 
the  Portreeve;  and  when  she  discovers 
that  Abel  Pierce,  uncouth  labourer  as  he 
is,  will  stop  at  nothing  to  take  Ilet  away 
from  Wolferstan,  she  enters  into  a  shame- 
less plot  with  Abel  to  rake  up  an  old 
and  discredited  scandal,  and  put  new  life 
into  it  with  a  few  ingenious  lies.  The 
plot  works  with  an  ease  that  would  seem 
improbable  if  the  author  did  not  make 
very  clear  how  tradition,  religfous  bigot- 
ry, primitive  credulity,  all  worked  to- 
gether to  separate  the  young  couple.  The 
plot,  however,  succeeds  only  in  part.  Ilet, 
convinced  that  her  lover  has  driven  an- 
other young  girl  through  shame  to  sui- 
cide, tries  to  drown  her  sorrow  by  a  hasty 
marriage  with  Abel.  Wolfenstan  is  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  Although  he  feels  that 
Ilet  is  hopelessly  lost  to  him,  years  go  by 
before  he  can  bear  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  marrying  another  woman, 
even  so  desirable  a  woman  as  the  lovely 
heiress  Primrose  Horn,  whose  treachery 
he  has  never  even  suspected.  Finally, 
one  day,  the  proposal  she  has  so  long 
awaited  is  trembling  on  his  tongue,  his 
arms  are  around  her,  his  kisses  on  her 
lips,  when  a  messenger  arrives  in  hot 
haste  with  the  news  that  Ilet's  husband, 
Abel,  has  been  crushed  in  the  stone  quar- 
ries, and  has  a  confession  to  make  before 
he  dies.  The  half-spoken  proposal  is 
never  finished,  because  when  next  he 
meets  Primrose,  Wolferstan  and  Ilet  are 
once  more  betrothed,  and  when  a  year 
has  passed  they  are  married.  Primrose 
Horn  is  one  of  those  women  whose  love 
when  scorned  turns  to  hate;  and  the 
second  and  strongest  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  her  slow,  deliberate  method  of 
revenge.  Inexorable  as  fate,  she  robs 
him  step  by  step,  of  his  farm,  his  cattle, 
his  local  prestige,  his  wife's  health,  his 


child's  life,  his  ambition,  hope  and  faith ; 
until  at  last  fate  itself  takes  the  guidance 
out  of  her  hands,  and  her  revenge  recoils, 
with  unexpected  grimness,  upon  her  own 
head.  One  wonders  in  laying  aside  this 
book,  how  a  writer  possessing  such  a 
virile  talent,  could  ever  have  squandered 
precious  days  upon  a  volume  of  such  in- 
ferior worth  as  his  recent  American  Pris- 
oner. 

There   is   small   profit   in   quarrelling 
with  the  stage  setting  of  George  Hor- 

ton's  new  story,  The 
The  Edge  of  Hazard,  because 

Edge  of  in    whatever    corner    of 

Hazard  the  globe  he  has  laid  it, 

the  adventures  of  his 
hero  would  have  remained  just  as 
melodramatic,  just  as  preposterous,  just 
as  strongly  suggestive  of  opera  bouffes, 
as  they  are  at  present.  The  volume 
opens  modestly  enough.  A  young  Bos- 
tonian,  of  the  fashionable  set,  whom 
fate  has  just  stripped  of  friends,  fortune 
and  fiancee,  in  one  stroke,  elects  to  cut 
himself  adrift  from  old  associations  by 
accepting  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  foreign 
branch  of  a  big  mercantile  house,  situ- 
ated in  Siberia,  just  over  the  Chinese 
frontier.  This  step,  while  not  exactly 
usual,  is  in  itself  sane  enough.  But  when 
the  hero  reaches  Yokohama,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Russian- Japanese  war,  then  things 
really  begin  to  happen,  at  a  rate  too  fast 
and  furious  for  any  mere  reviewer  to  at- 
tempt to  chronicle  them.  He  is  arrested 
as  a  Russian  spy  by  a  young  and  pretty 
female  detective,  who  falls  recklessly  in 
love  with  him;  he  is  shipwrecked  and 
nearly  drowned,  but  rescued  by  a  tramp 
steamer,  bound  to  Vladivostock ;  he 
makes  a  slow  and  weary  progress  up  a 
sluggish  Siberian  river,  on  a  sort  of  na- 
tive canal-boat,  incidentally  offering  gal- 
lant services  to  a  Russian  princess  who  is 
being  pursued  by  Chinese  boxers;  the 
sluggish  river  unkindly  runs  dry,  strand- 
ing them  in  the  mud,  and  the  Chinese 
boxers  wade  out  and  harrow  up  the  feel-' 
ings  of  the  Russian  princess  by  crucify- 
ing one  or  two  of  her  attendants,  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  rest.  A  massacre  of 
Jews  is  flung  in  as  a  light  diversion ;  and 
there  is  a  grand  finale  of  a  flight  over  the 
winter  snow,  before  a  pack  of  famished 
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wolves,  to  whom  the  Japanese  female  de- 
tective throws  herself,  a  voluntary  sacri- 
fice, to  stay  their  appetites,  while  the  hero 
and  his  Russian  princess  hasten  on  to  be 
married  at  the  nearest  village.  If  Mr. 
Horton  had  intended  to  parody  the  style 
of  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  his  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  a  degree  of  clever  originality 
about  Bertha  Runkle's  new  book.   The 

Truth   about    Tolna,   of 
The  Truth  which  her  previous  ven- 

About  ture  in  fiction,  The  HeU 

Tokia  met    of    Navarre,    gave 

scant  promise.  That 
greatly  over-praised  story,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  little  more  than  an 
ingenious  patchwork  of  Dumas  epi- 
sodes, similar  perhaps  to  some  of 
those  embryonic  first  drafts  which 
Dumas's  own  apprentices  used  to 
turn  out,  at  the  so-called  Fabrique  ^e 
Romans,  before  they  were  transformed 
by  the  alchemy  of  the  master's  pen.  The 
Truth  About  Tolna  owes  no  debt  to  any 
other  author,  living  or  dead.  It  is  not  a 
pretentious  book;  it  is  simply  a  light, 
whimsical,  entertaining  little  comedy,  in- 
terspersed with  clever,  good-natured  sat- 
ire upon  certain  phases  of  New  York 
life.  Indeed,  the  contrast  between  Ber- 
tha Runkle's  two  books  aptly  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  rejecting  a  stage  setting 
that  one  knows  only  by  hearsay,  in  favor 
of  the  environment  in  which  one  was 
born 'and  bred.  As  for  the  substance  of 
the  story,  it  is  of  no  more  weighty  mate- 
rial than  should  properly  enter  into  farce 
comedy.  Tolna  is  a  popular  tenor  in 
grand  opera,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  so 
his  manager,  Denys  Alden,  has  given 
out,  exiled  from  his  country  for  political 
reasons,  and  devoting  the  princely  in- 
come which  his  magnificent  voice  earns 
him,  to  furthering  the  cause  of  liberty. 
This  pretty  fiction  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  American  public,  and  Tolna 
has  become  the  rage.  But  in  real  life 
Tolna  is  as  good  an  American  as  any- 
body, with  a  healthy  scorn  of  humbug, 
and  a  good  honest,  American  name,  Mor- 
ris Fordham.  In  France  and  Germany, 
he  had  not  cared  how  many  picturesque 
.  lies  his  clever  manager  told ;  but  here,  in 
his  own  city,  to  be  kept  close  prisoner,  to 


shun  society,  lest  he  should  betray  that 
he  understands  English;  above  all  to  be 
unable  to  reveal  himself  to  the  girl  he 
loves,  is  a  hardship  which  even  his  loy- 
alty to  his  best  friend  and  business  man- 
ager cannot  withstand.  And  if  Denys 
Alden  had  only  known  a  little  bit  sooner 
which  of  two  girls  was  the  one  to  whom 
Tolna  wished  to  reveal  the  truth  about 
himself  there  would  have  been  no  serious 
misunderstanding  and  consequently  no 
story  to  be  written, — ^and  that  would 
really  have  been  a  pity. 

Ottilie  Liljencrantz  is  one  of  the  few 
popular  novelists  of  to-day  whom  one 
would    hesitate   to   give 
Randvar  up  her  customary  stage 

the  setting     of      legendary 

Songsmith  times,    and  turn  instead 

to  the  people  and 
scenes  or  her  own  daily  life.  Such 
a  book  as  Randvar  the  Songsmith 
gives  the  impression  that  she  has 
so  long  lived  in  fancy  in  a  world  of 
legend  that  she  might  make  only  very 
sorry  work  of  an  attempt  to  draw  direct- 
ly from  life,  in  this  present  age  of  auto- 
mobiles, wireless  telegraph  and  insur- 
ance scandals.  Indeed,  Miss  Liljen- 
crantz's  volumes  are  scarcely  novels,  in 
the  current  acceptation  of  the  term ;  they 
are  rather  prose  sagas,  constructed  with 
genuine  skill  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  entitled  to  a  full  measure 
of  poetic  license.  The  same  traditions 
which  Longfellow  used  as  a  basis  for  his 
Skeleton  in  Armour,  forms  the  basis  for 
Randvar  the  Songsmith,  which  is  not  ap- 
preciably better  or  worse  than  the  same 
author's  earlier  volumes. 

An    uneven    book,    genuinely    amus- 
ing  in    parts,    distinctly    tiresome    else- 
where,  is   Ronald   Mac- 
Thc  donald's      satirical      ex- 

Sea  travaganza.      The     Sea 

Maid  Maid,       If     the    young 

and  popular  Dean  of 
BeckminSter  had  not  been  afflicted 
with  an  anaemic  wife,  the  doctors 
would  not  have  recommended  a  protract- 
ed acean  voyage  among  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  there  would  have  been  no  ship- 
wreck, no  loss  to  the  Church  of  England 
of  one  of  her  most  promising  divines,  no 
search  expedition  sent  out,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  two  decades — in  short,  no  story 
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for  Mr.  Macdonald  to  write.  It  has 
pleased  his  whimsical  fancy  to  gather  to- 
gether a  curiously  ill-assorted  group  of 
men  and  women,  and  strand  them  upon 
the  self-same  tropical  island  which  for 
twenty  years  has  sheltered  the  very  man 
whom  they  have  come  to  rescue.  The 
picture  of  the  reverend  gentleman  and 
his  good  wife,  grown  strong  and  portly 
through  this  lengthy  period  of  enforced 
fresh-air  treatment,  vainly  striving  to  pre- 
serve a  becoming  dignity  in  welcoming 
their  unexpected  guests,  despite  their 
harlequin  garb  of  skins  and  braided  grass- 


es, is  ludicrous  until  it  becomes  tedious. 
But  there  is  a  daughter,  bom  during  their 
exile,  and  appropriately  named  Polyne- 
sia— ^as  untutored  in  worldly  wisdom  as 
though  she  were  really  the  sea  nymph  she 
appears  to  be:  and  her  first  impressions 
of  men  from  the  outside  world,  and  her 
gradual  awakening  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  heart,  give  the  book  a  touch  of  idyl- 
lic lightness  that  contrasts  rather  pleas- 
antly with  its  somewhat  heavy-handed 
satire. 

Frederick  Taber  Cooper. 


RECENT  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH 

HISTORY 


Collaboration  in  the  writing  of  history 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  minute  exam- 
ination of  details  with  which  modem 
scholarship  has  occupied  itself.  Perhaps 
a  nan  of  genius  might  still  write  the  his- 
tory of  England,  for  example,  on  a  large 
scale  and  achieve  that  painful  accuracy 
which  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  the 
summum  bonum.  But  for  the  present 
we  must  be  content  with  the  superficial 
unity  of  treatment  a  careful  editor  can 
secure  from  his  contributors  and  forego 
the  essential  unity  of  style  that  brings  a 
historical  work  within  the  domain  of 
literature.  Two  such  works  now  in  proc- 
ess of  publication  have  been  undertaken 
on  the  collaborative  plan.  The  more 
ambitious  is  The  Political  History  of 
England*  in  twelve  volumes,  carrying 
the  story  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  editors  arc 
Dr.  William  Hunt  and  Mr.  Reginald  L. 
Poole.    Two  volumes  are  now  published ; 

♦The  Political  History  of  England.  In 
twelve  volumes.  Volume  XL  From  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  Death  of  John.  By 
George  Burton  Adams.  Volume  X.  From  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Close  of  Pitt's 
First  Administration.  By  William  Hunt. 
London  and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.    Each  volume  $2.00  net. 


and  what  is  accomplished  in  these,  to- 
gether with  what  is  promised  in  the  vol* 
umes  to  come,  shows  that  the  scale  of 
the  undertaking  is  large  enough  to  se- 
cure ample  discussion  of  every  point  of 
importance,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
too  large  for  reasonable  brevity.  The 
editors  believe  that  the  advance  in  his- 
torical knowledge  demands  such  an  un- 
dertaking, "founded  on  independent 
thought  and  research,"  but  at  the  same 
time  "written  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  the  best  modem  historians, 
and  with  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
their  teaching  wherever  it  appears  sound." 
Against  the  scholarship  of  The  Political 
History  of  England  no  charge  is  likely 
to  be  brought.  It  is  bound  to  become  a 
standard  work  in  its  subject. 

Both  the  volumes  now  published  were 
ready  last  spring,  but  were  unavoidably 
ddayed.  Volume  II.,  dealing  with  the 
period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
death  of  John,  is  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Adams  of  Yale,  the  only  Ameri- 
can writer  in  the  list.  The  chief  regret 
which  the  reader  feels  is  that  so  judicious 
an  account  of  so  important  an  epoch 
should  lack  the  advantage  of  a  lucid 
style.    There  is  no  essential  reason  why 
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an  historical   work  should  not  possess 
literary  value,  though  modem  historians 
seem  to  despise  it.     In  the  matter  of 
scholarship  there  is  nothing  to  lament. 
Dr.  Adams  deals  intelligently  with  his 
sources;  he  steers  a  safe  course  between 
undue  scepticism  and  undue  credulity. 
The  rules  of  evidence  were  by  no  means 
rigorously  applied  by  the  mediaeval  chron- 
iclers, but   where  their  stories  are  in- 
herently probable  it  is   futile  to  sneer 
them  out  of  court.    In  this  case  the  au- 
thor has  the  advantage  of  having  no  pet 
theories    to    maintain;    he    approaches 
every   question   with   a   perfectly   open 
mind.    That  he  is  somewhat  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  benefits  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  is  quite  possible.  In  the  Church 
at  least,  it  wrought  no  little  evil,  and 
paved  the  way  for  those  quarrels  over 
investiture  which   did  so  much  to*  dis- 
tract the   English   people.     Again,   the 
Norman    influence    upon    the    national 
character  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
potent  than  many  writers  have  assumed. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  English  po- 
litical ideals,  English  law  and  English 
language  survived.    In  liis  estimates  of 
individuals  Dr.   Adams  is  scrupulously 
impartial.    It  is  difficult  to  blame  him  for 
this;  yet  if  he  had  sometimes  ventured 
to  heighten  his  picture  a  little,  if  he  had 
shown  something  of  the  dramatic  imag- 
ination, which,  after  all,  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  historian,  these  dimly 
descried  figures  might  have  become  more 
human  and  natural.    In  his  judgment  of 
their  acts  he  displays,  however,  a  consid- 
erable gift  for  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.    This  is  indicated  conspicuously 
in  the  case  of  King  Stephen,  whom  he 
shows  to  have  been  no  mere  weakling,  al- 
though lacking  the  qualifications  to  hold 
a  place  for  which  the  first  William  and 
the   first  two   Henries   were   none   too 
strong.     Of  all  the  kings  from  William 
to  John,  perhaps  Henry  II.  was  the  great- 
est.   Less  patient  and  less  conscientious 
than  his  grandfather,  he  had  the  insight 
of  a  consummate  statesman,  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  work  in  the  creation  of 
the  English  judicial  system  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.    In  a  history  avowedly 
mainly    political    the    legal    and    social 
aspects  of  the  whole  period  do  not  receive 


wholly  adequate  attention.  But  the 
editors  might  justly  refer  the  reader  to 
such  a  work  as  Social  England  to  repair 
this  deficiency. 

The  first  forty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  covered  by  Dr.  Hunt  in 
Volume  X.  of  the  new  history,  afford 
abundant  matter  for  controversy.  The 
facts,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
well  established;  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts  is  open  to  material  differ- 
ences. Dr.  Hunt  is  perhaps  somewhat 
less  than  fair  to  the  Whigs;  but  since 
these  have  had  many  partisan  defenders,  a 
statement  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  case 
is  salutary.  George's  attempt  to  restore 
the  personal  rule  of  the  monarch  ended 
in  complete  failure;  nevertheless,  with  a 
king  of  real  capacity  for  statesmansh/p, 
it  need  not  have  been  a  hopeless  attempt. 
The  cabinet  system  had  not  been  fully 
established,  and  many  people  were  tired 
of  the  oligarchy  of  tne  great  Whig  fam- 
ilies. But  George  clearly  was  not  the 
man  for  such  an  adventure.  He  allowed 
his  personal  prejudices  to  sway  him  un- 
duly, and  he  endeavoured  to  carry  his 
measures  by  dirty  intrigues.  Again  and 
again  he  quarrelled  with  his  ablest  coun- 
sellors. The  younger  Pitt  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  into  power  at  a 
time  when  even  George  had  become  con- 
vinced that  personal  government  was  a 
failure,  and  when  his  oncoming  madness 
had  broken  down  his  invincible  obstinacy. 
Apart  from  the  work  of  Pitt,  there  is 
little  that  is  inspiring  in  the  story  of 
these  forty  years.  Neither  public  nor 
private  moraBty  was  very  high,  and  a 
Church  dominated  by  eighteenth-cen- 
tury formalism  could  do  little  to  uplift 
the  national  ideals.  The  chief  events  of 
the  time  were  the  two  revolutions — • 
American  and  French.  Dr.  Hunt  is  in- 
clined to  minimise  the  weight  of  the 
American  argument  in  the  debate  over 
taxation,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
revolt  from  English  rule.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
the  colonists  were  often  unreasonable, 
and  some  of  their  demands  could  not 
have  been  granted  without  humiliation  to 
the  Crown.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of 
the  "patriots"  was  far  from  faultless. 
Within  recent  years  the  case   for  the 
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loyalists  has  been  more  fairly  presented, 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  represented  what 
would  now  be  called  the  best  sentiment 
of  the  community.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
general  ineptitude  of  British  rule  that  this 
sentiment  was  not  made  effective  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  new  volume  in  the  History  of 
England,  which  Mr.  Oman  is  editing — 
a  work  upon  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the 
Political  History,  but  comprised  in  six 
volumes,  and  brought  down  only  to  the 
year  1815 — is  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Innes's 
England  under  the  Tudors*  In  every 
respect,  except  its  literary  style,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  volume  in  the  same  series 
already  reviewed  in  these  pags — Mr. 
Trevelyan's  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
Mr.  Innes  tries  to  be  fair,  while  Mr. 
Trevelyan  was  unscrupulously  partisan. 
The  account  of  the  monasteries  in  . 
Henry  VIII.'s  time,  as  given  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  is  as  good  an  illustration  as 
any  of  the  impartial  spirit  which 
Mr.  Innes  has  brought  to  his  task.  Here 
is  one  of  the  hundred  opportunities  for 
controversy  which  the  Tudor  period  of- 
fers. Some  historians  have  written  as  if 
Henry  undertook  solely  a  great  moral 
crusade  in  suppressing  the  religious 
houses.  Mr.  Innes  points  out  the  seri- 
ous charges,  which  must  be  admitted  on 
the  evidence  of  men  like  Colet  and  More, 
but  declines  to  attach  weight  to  partisan 
pamphlets  put  forth  during  the  heat  of 
the  controversy.  That  is  the  true  basis 
of  historical  criticism.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  his  treatment  of  other  vexed 
questions.  He  says  that  the  reign  of 
Mary  was  a  failure,  but  ne  admits  that 
"no  monarch  has  ever  more  utterly  sub- 
ordinated personal  interests,  personal  af- 
fections, all  that  makes  life  desirable,  to 
a  passionate  sense  of  duty."  Towards 
those  who  had  wronged  her  she  was  re- 
markably lenient,  and  the  religious  per- 
secution of  the  last  part  of  her  reign 
arose  from  her  conscientious  belief  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  stamp  out  heresy. 
Mr.  Innes,  who  is  inclined  to  condemn 
her  policy  in  this  respect,  admits  that  the 
total    number    of    "martyrs"    was    only 

♦England  under  the  Tudors.  By  Arthur  D. 
Innes.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3  net. 


three  hundred.  Similarly,  while  he  en- 
deavours to  justify  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stewart  on  the  score  of  political  neces- 
sity, he  defends  her  from  the  cruel 
charges  of  her  persecutors,  and  denies 
that  she  was  more  wicked  than  those 
who  conspired  against  her.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  go  into  questions  of  evi- 
dence; but  none  of  the  serious  charges 
against  her  was  ever  proved,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  none  of  them  is  probable. 
Of  Elizabeth  the  author  speaks  with  more 
favour  than  she  deserves,  though  not  as 
a  partisan.  He  avoids  the  pitfalls  into 
which  so  many  who  have  dealt  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Tudor  reigns 
have  fallen,  and  recognises  the  fact  that 
the  English  Reformation  had  a  po- 
litical origin,  and  in  the  long  run,  despite 
the  Protestantising  policy  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  Edward,  never  deprived  the 
English  Church  of  its  Catholic  character. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  had 
he  kept  this  distinction  more  carefully  in 
mind  and  not  made  Catholic  synonymous 
in  so  many  instances  with  Roman 
Catholic. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Innes's 
estimate  of  Henry  VIII.  with  that  of 
Mr.  Pollard  in  his  admirable  biography* 
of  this  somewhat  cryptic  monarch. 
Mr.  Pollard  takes  the  more  favourable 
view,  on  the  whole,  of  Henry's  acts.  He 
says  truly  that  it  is  easy  to  paint  the 
king  as  a  hero  or  a  villain;  but  either 
alternative  is  equally  far  from  the 
truth.  Nor  is  the  theory  that  he  ruled 
in  defiance  of  the  English  people  tenable. 
The  experiences  of  his  predecessors  for- 
bid the  assumption  that  he  could  have 
done  this  and  still  kept  his  throne. 
Mr.  Pollard's  opinion,  briefly,  is  that  the 
authority  he  exercised  practically  derived 
its  sanction  from  the  popular  will,  that 
he  had  public  sentiment  behind  him  in 
many  acts  that  appear  arbitrary,  and  that 
his  tyrannous  treatment  of  individuals 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  mass 
of  his  subjects.  This  is  perhaps  as  good 
an  explanation  as  any  of  the  apparent 
miracle  by  which  one  who  has  sometimes 
been  called  a  moral  monster  ruled  a  stub- 

♦Henry  VIII.  By  A.  F.  Pollard.  New  edi- 
tion. New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and  G)m- 
pany.    $2,60  net. 
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bom  people  peacefully  and  died  in  his 
bed.  But  the  whole  reign  is  full  of 
enigmas.  In  the  matter  of  the  divorce, 
Mr.  Innes  holds  to  the  argument  that 
Henry  was  moved,  in  the  first  place,  by 
his  passion  for  Anne  BuUen,  while 
Mr.  Pollard  inclines  more  nearly  to 
Mr.  JFroude's  contention  that  it  was 
anxiety  for  a  male  heir  which  first  turned 
his  thoughts  in  that  direction.  Both 
agree  that  Henry's  conscience,  of  which 
he  had  so  much  to  say,  was  a  strange 
thing.  The  foreign  policy  of  Wolsey  is 
commended  by  Mr.  Innes  and  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Pollard;  the  condemna- 
tion seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more 
just.  Neither  has  very  much  to  say  in 
praise  of  Cromwell,  whom  Mr.  Froude 
defended  so  zealously.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  moved  by 
any  moral  or  religious  considerations  in 
his  so-called  reforms.  With  regard  to 
Henry's  financial  policy,  which  was  thor- 
oughly vicious,  Mr.  Innes  gives  the  more 
satisfactory  account.  But  the  compari- 
son between  the  two  books  need  not  be 
extended.  Mr.  Pollard  certainly  has 
written  a  model  biography  of  its  kind. 


It  is  well  proportioned  throughout,  and 
its  literary  style  is  excellent. 

The  years  in  the  story  of  England 
since  1897  are  altogether  too  near  for 
historical  purposes,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
McCarthy  would  have  been  well  advised 
had  he  left  his  readable  History  of  Oar 
Own  Times*  without  these  concluding 
volumes.  The  original  work,  which 
ended  with  the  general  election  of  1880, 
was  an  excellent  survey  of  the  events  of 
forty  years.  In  this  appendix  there  is 
more  argument  than  record.  The 
author  takes  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
to  review  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  a  whole, 
and  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  These  last  years  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed with  full  knowledge,  since  much 
material  is  not  yet  available.  But 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  always  a  charming 
writer,  and  we  need  not  quarrel  with  his 
concluding  labours  in  a  task  for  which 
he  has  shown  ample  fitness. 

Edward  Fuller, 


*A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  Justin 
McCarthy.  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.    Each  volume,  $1.40  net 
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John  H.  Hazelton^s  'The  Declara- 
tion oj  Independence."'* 

Two  views  may  be  taken  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  there  is  the 
popular,  which  considers  the  charter  of 
American  liberties  an  inspired  document, 
a  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Fathers  by 
the  intervention  of  heaven;  this  is  the 
view  held  by  schools  boys  and  Fourth 
of  July  orators.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
critical  view,  which  considers  the  Dec- 
laration a  creed  indeed,  to  be  believed 
by  all  good  citizens,  yet  at  the  same  time 

♦The  Declaration  of  Independence  —  its 
History  — by  John  H.  Hazelton.  With  illu- 
strations and  facsimile  documents.  Pp.  vii. 
and  629.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, 1906. 


the  work  of  men's  hands,  a  veritable 
human  instrument.  This  is  the  view 
held  by  the  rationalists.  In  place  of  the 
magical  it  puts  the  evolutionary.  While 
it  may  destroy  the  cherished  ideals,  it 
puts  in  their  place  something  vastly  more 
profound;  instead  of  offering  the  Dec- 
laration as  an  instantaneous  miracle,  an 
effortless,  off-hand  production,  it  pre- 
sents it  as  the  embodiment  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  many  men  after  life,  liberty  and 
all  the  natural  rights — ^aspirations  held 
not  merely  by  our  revolutionary  leaders, 
but  by  the  long  line  who  fought  for  in- 
dependency generations  before  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  in  this  search  for  the  historic 
sources  that  the  higher  criticism  plays 
its  part.  Taking,  for  example,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Declaration  as  a  sort  of 
reservoir  of  ideas,  it  strives  to  follow  up 
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the  contributing  streams  of  thought  to 
those  altitudes  whence  they  sprang. 
Herein  it  is  led  to  somewhat  trans- 
cendental heights — ^theories  r^arding  the 
rights  of  revolution  and  the  laws  of 
nature  put  forth  by  Locke  and  Harring- 
ton, Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  Ulpian  and 
Aristotle.  Then  it  strives  to  show  how 
these  high  a  priori  speculations,  from 
the  Georgian  era  to  the  classic  age,  sifted 
down  into  the  lower  air  of  practical  poli- 
tics, and  at  last  found  expression  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  American 
worthies  from  John  Wise  to  Patrick 
Henry.  It  is  this  preliminary  work  of 
the  higher  criticism  which  gives  point 
and  value  to  the  present  example  of  the 
lower.  Dealing  as  it  does  not  so  much 
with  the  remote  background  as  the 
imnKediate  foreground,  its  interest  lies 
with  the  documents  rather  than  the  doc- 
trines of  the  revolution ;  or  to  amplify  a 
figure  uttered  by  one  of  the  signers  con- 
cerning the  Declaration  as  a  'fabricating 
machine,'  its  task  is  to  show  how  its  vari- 
ous parts  were  tentatively  conceived, 
slowly  forged,  and  at  last  laboriously 
assembled. 

This  book,  then,  treating  not  so  much 
of  the  doctrines  as  the  documents,  tells 
in  what  manne**,  at  what  time,  and  with 
what  consent  or  variety  of  opinion  they 
were  accepted.  Considering  what  might 
be  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  the 
story,  say  of  some  modem  life  insurance 
disturbance  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
from  now,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  an 
Armstrong  investigating  committee,  one 
may  imagine  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
structing the  story  of  the  events  of  1776. 
As  Jefferson  once  asked :  'Who  ever  will 
be  able  to  write  the  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution, except  merely  its  external  facts, — 
all  its  councils,  designs  and  discussions 
having  been  conducted  by  Congress  with 
closed  doors?' 

Yet  here  the  attempt  is  made,  and  from 
the  journals,  letters,  diaries,  notes,  news- 
papers and  broadsides  of  the  day  the 
whole  thing  is  pieced  together.  The 
advantage  of  using  the  contemporary 
records,  with  their  abundance  of  specific 
details,  is  that  it  helps  one  to  bring  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress.    At  the  same  time 


this  is  not  a  mere  historical  canvas  filled 
with  stiff  figures,  but  rather  a  series  of 
character  studies  of  live  men, — a  set  of 
journals  intimes,  which,  to  employ  the 
language  of  John  Adams,  enable  one  'to 
penetrate  the  intricate,  internal  foldings 
of  their  souls.' 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  narrative 
of  facts  give  a  stirring  account  of  the  two 
years  before  the  Declaration.  In  '74  the 
people  for  the  first  time  recognised  that 
the  cause  of  Boston  was  a  common  cause ; 
in  '75  they  realised  that  the  conflict  with 
the  mother  country  was  irrepressible. 
Franklin,  indeed,  shed  tears  of  joy  at 
the  mere  prospect  of  reconciliation,  but 
they  were  apparently  of  the  crocodile 
variety.  And  now  the  events  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  and  Bunker's  Hill 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  the  per- 
sistent loyalty  of  the  better  classes.  How 
then  could  Whigs  and  Tories  be  got  to 
pull  together?  To  employ  another 
phrase  of  John  Adams's,  America  is  like 
a  coach  and  six ;  its  swiftest  horses  must 
be  slackened,  and  the  slowest  quickened, 
that  all  may  keep  an  even  pace.'  But 
this  is  found  impossible;  the  'great  un- 
wieldy body'  gets  out  of  hand.  Appeal- 
ing to  popular  prejudices  the  radical  ele- 
ment declares  reconciliation  shameful, 
calls  the  king  tyrannical  and  his  minis- 
try diabolical,  and  urges  the  Congress 
'for  God's  sake  declare  the  Colonies 
independent  I' 

This  rapid  sketch  of  'the  unhappy  and 
unnatural  contest'  preceding  the  Dec- 
laration is  given  with  all  the  force, 
reality  and  vivacity  of  the  original  words. 
Thus  Tom  Paine  is  described  as  a  dis- 
astrous meteor,  and  the  affairs  at  Fal- 
mouth and  Norfolk  as  flaming  arguments 
of  burning  towns.  Despite  these  things, 
so  wrote  Jefferson  in  his  Notes,  some 
of  the  colonies  were  not  yet  matured  for 
falling  from  the  parent  stem.  Hence 
arose  the  bitter  struggles,  the  jealousies 
and  divisions  in  the  second  Congress, 
the  talk  of  independency  as  a  hobgoblin ; 
and  finally  the  postponement  of  the  Dec- 
laration itself.  But  as  evincing  the  sig- 
nificance of  small  things  and  the  value' 
of  tracing  degree  by  degree  the  rising 
of  the  mercury  in  the  political  ther- 
mometer, the  compiler   of   this   history 
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notes  how,  toward  the  end,  the  real 
weather  grew  so  warm  that  the  delegates 
were  glad  to  sign  their  names  and  hurry 
off.  In  giving  the  story  of  these  last 
days,  when  the  points  in  the  Declaration 
were  disputed  inch  by  inch,  the  author 
recalls  some  forgotten  facts:  why  tho 
delegates  from  New  York  withdrew, 
why  the  slavery  clauses  were  struck  out, 
and  finally  how  the  real  declaration  was 
made  not  on  the  fourth  of  the  month  but 
on  the  second. 

Turning  to  the  external  history  of  the 
document  the  writer  seeks  to  determine 
precisely  where  it  was  that  Jefferson 
transcribed  the  Declaration,  when  and 
how  the  signatures  were  attached,  and 
what  vicissitudes  befel  the  instrument 
itself  from  the  day  of  its  promulgation 
to  the  present  time.  By  an  infinitude  of 
pains  the  very  room  in  which  the  first 
draft  was  made  is  located,  the  Dolly 
Madison  legend  of  the  rescue  of  the 
precious  parchment  is  exploded,  and  step 
by  step  its  whereabouts  is  traced  down 
to  itJ  present  safeguarding  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  Of  ths  final  chapters 
those  entitled  the  Effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Fireworks  of  1776  appear 
the  most  interesting.  They  tell  of  the 
Homeric  toasts  to  liberty  in  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  tavern  in  Boston,  of  the  mock 
burial  of  George  III.  in  Savannah,  and 
in  particular  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
independence  in  Philadelphia.  This  is 
worth  quoting,  for  its  subtle  irony  is  in 
the  spirit  of  Franklin  himself : 

"The  Hessian  band  of  music,  taken  in  Tren- 
ton the  26th  of  December  last,  attended,  and 
heightened  the  festivity  with  some  fine  per- 
formances suited  to  the  joyous  occasion,  while 
a  corps  of  British  deserters,  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  continent  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  being  drawn  up  before  the  door, 
filled  up  the  intervals  with  feux  de  joie. 
After  dinner  a  number  of  toasts  were  drunk. 

Each  toast  was  followed  by  a  discharge 

of  artillery  and   small   arms,   and  a   suitable 
piece  of  music  by  the  Hessian  band." 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  work  is 
an  elaborate  appendix  on  the  various 
early  drafts  of  the  Declaration.  Ex- 
amination of  these  now  ancient  docu- 
ments as  to  the  quality  of  their  paper, 
their  water  marks  and  the  various  inks 


and  even  pens  used,  these  paleographical 
details  give  a  final  exemplification  of  the 
thoroughness  of  method  in  the  modem 
lower  criticism.  The  results  of  this 
minute  scrutiny  might  well  be  put  in  the 
polychrome  or  'rainbow'  form,  for  these 
seven  documents  form  a  sort  of  spectrum 
of  glittering  generalities.  Pehaps,  at 
times,  the  investigator  goes  too  far, 
thinks  to  distinguish  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
treats  of  shades  beyond  the  vision  of  the? 
ordinary  observer,  yet  that  delicacy  of 
sight  is  necessary,  and  the  resultant 
collation  of  texts  invaluable. 

/.   IVoodbridge  Riley. 

II  _ 

Stephen  Phillips's  "Nero."  * 

Some  time  ago  Swinburne  wrote  a 
poem  which  has  probably  been  the  cause 
of  as  much  folly,  not  to  say  wickedness, 
as  any  other  written  in  our  time,  in  which 
occur  the  following  lines : 

"When,  with  flame  all  around  him  aspirant, 

Stood  flushed,  as  a  harp-player  stands. 
The  implacable,  beautiful  tyrant, 
Rose-crowned,     having     death     in     his 

hands; 
And  a  sound,  as  the  sound  of  loud  water, 
Smote  far  through  the  flight  of  the  fires, 
And  mixed  with  the  lightning  of  slaughter 
A  thunder  of  lyres." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more 
typical  than  "Dolores"  of  a  certain  ideal 
of  life,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  in  recent  years.  It  was  extreme,  of 
course ;  few  persons  really  said  in  earnest, 

"Ah,  where  shall  we  go  then  for  pastime, 
If  the  worst  that  can  be  has  been  done?" 

And  few  persons  really  wished  to  have 
their  gardens  lit  by  live  torches,  or  to 
have  the  world  a  steed  for  their  rein. 
Few  would  really  have  been  Nero. 

But,  after  all,  the  difference  was  chiefly 
one  of  degree :  "No  one  with  an  historic 
sense  would  blame  Nero,"  said  Mr.  Os- 
car Wilde;  and  it  went  without  saying 
that  no  one  with  an  artistic  sense  would 
fail  to  admire  him. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural  that 
when  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  created  his 

♦Nero.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 
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figure  of  the  famous  maniac  it  should  be 
full  of  reminders  of  Poems  and  Ballads, 
and  of  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  of 
The  New  Republic,  and  The  Green  Car- 
nation. Mr.  Phillips  himself  presumably 
had  the  idea  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 
"Suppose  this  aesthete  made  omnipo- 
tent." There  is  hardly  a  trait  in  his  Nero 
that  cannot  be  paralleled  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  aesthetic  movement.  He  be- 
gins with  fatuousness: 

"This  languor  is  the  penalty  the  gods 
Exact  from  those  whom  they  have  gifted 
high." 

He  ends  with  senseless  folly : 

"I  have  given  thee  flaming  Rome  for  the 
bed  of  thy  death! 
O  Agrippinal" 
And  between  the  two  there  is  the  whole 
lyre  of  aestheticism,  its  gay  absurdity, 
its  unreality  its  intense  emotion,  its  child- 
likeness,  its  dilletantism.  Mr.  Phillips's 
Nero  needs  only  a  frock  coat  and  a  silk 
hat — ^no,  he  really  needs  a  much  more 
elaborate  wardrobe,  of  course, — ^but  it  is 
only  the  wardrobe  that  he  needs  to  be  at 
home  in  various  circles  of  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
figure?  Is  it  an  actual  study,  a  new  im- 
aginative creation,  or  is  it  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  a  literary  ideal?  Or  is  it 
perhaps  a  satire?  I  certainly  would  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  upon  so  difficult 
an  investigation.  After  all,  creation,  de- 
velopment, satire,  all  are  moods — ^we  can- 
not get  back  of  that — and  if  expressed  in 
beautiful  poetry  so  much  the  better  for 
us. 

And  certainly  here  is  much  that  is 
beautiful.  Most  beautiful — and  coming 
just  where  they  ought  to  come — is  the 
speech,  or  the  speeches,  of  Agrippina  just 
before  she  leaves  her  son.  The  action  of 
the  play  does  little  but  show  us  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  character,  but  that  it 
does  with  ingenuity  and  sufficiency. 

Fortunately,  one  need  not  pronounce 
on  the  questions  of  the  stage.  We  may 
read  Nero  absorbedly  and  happily,  with- 
out feeling  that  we  ought  to  see  a  real 
mimic  depicting  the  pretended  one,  and  a 
pretended  glory  of  Rome  mimicking  the 
real  one.  Taught  by  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  we  notice  the  dramatic  trumpets  of 


Herod  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  and, 
taking  a  rash  step  in  stage  appreciation 
ourself,  we  detect  something  like  the  re- 
markable effect  at  the  end  of  Herod  at 
the  end  of  act  HI,  scene  iii.  But  these 
are  merely  speculations.  The  stage  is 
yet  far  off,  and  we  may  now  enjoy  the 
poetry  by  itself  in  the  upper  chambers  of 
our  own  artistic  consciousness. 

Edward  Everett  Hale, 

III 
Captain  Scott's  'The  Voyage  of  The 

DlSCOVERY.^^  * 

Captain  Scott's  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Discovery  is  the  most  important 
narrative  of  adventure  and  investigation 
in  the  Antarctic  regions  that  has  been  pro. 
duced  in  the  last  half  century.  Indeed, 
considering  the  achievements  that  are  set 
forth  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  the  pleasant 
style  and  agreeable  personality  of  the 
author,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  admirable 
of  all  stories  of  discovery  in  the  South 
Polar  region ;  and  even  in  the  abundance 
of  fascinating  tales  of  exploration  in  the 
Northern  Polar  zone,  there  are  few  that 
are  more  interesting. 

The  Discovery  bore  one  of  three  ex- 
peditions sent  forth  in  1902  by  three  peo- 
ples to  explore  the  Antarctic.  The  report 
of  Dr.  Nordenskjold,  of  the  Swedish 
expedition  to  Graham  Land,  has  already 
been  considered  in  the  Bookman.  A  Ger- 
man  expedition  found  new  land  south  of 
Kerguelen  Island.  The  British  party 
chose  the  most  promising  field  for  both 
geographical  and  other  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  seems  to  have  taken  brilliant 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  Their 
headquarters  were  established  further 
south  than  those  of  any  other  exploring 
party,  in  the  region  discovered  by  Ross 
in  1841,  just  south  of  Mt.  Erebus  and 
Mt.  Terror,  near  the  western  end  of  the 
wall  of  ice  which  reared  itself  like  "the 
Cliffs  at  Dover"  in  Ross's  path.  Among 
those  who  are  interested  in  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration, the  "great  ice  barrier"  has 
loomed  stupendous  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Scientific  men  have  suggested 
in  particular  that  it  might  furnish  a  bet- 
ter illustration  than  any  glacier  in  Green- 

*The  Voyage  of  the  'Discovery.*  By  Cap- 
tain Robert  F.  Scott,  C.  V.  O.  R.  N.  In  two 
volumes.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
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land,  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
America  and  Europe  during  the  ice-age. 
Novelists  have  represented  it  as  the  cold 
wall  of  a  warm  country,  inhabited  by 
beautiful  beings.  Captain  Scott's  inves- 
tigations leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  its  ori- 
gin, but  they  throw  new  light  upon  its 
character.  He  reports  it,  not  as  a  gla- 
cier, crawling  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but 
as  a  floating  mass  of  ice,  between  the 
shore-ice  attached  on  the  east  to  Victoria 
Land,  and  on  the  West  to  a  newly  sight- 
ed territory,  named  after  Queen  Vic- 
toria's son.  King  Edward  VII  Land. 
(Long.  150^  W.;  Lat.  76^  S.)  Un- 
doubtedly, the  ice-stream  comes  from 
an  extensive  land  to  the  South.  From 
headquarters  Captain  Scott  pushed  over 
the  barrier  to  82"*  16'  33"— the  "farthest 
south"  by  more  than  three  degrees.  Xo 
the  right  lay  high  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  extended  southward  as  far  as  they 
could  see;  Captain  Scott  estimates  the 
farthest  as  perhaps  200  miles  from  the 
pole.  Again  Captain  Scott  led  a  second 
sledge  party  200  miles  westward  between 
the  77th  and  78th  parallels,  across  the 
continental  ice-cap  (146**  33' E.)  ;  and  if 
beautiful  beings  can  exist  in  summer 
temperatures  of  30  to  40  below  zero,  at 
least  they  are  not  likely  to  be  sought  out 
by  readers  of  this  book.  It  was  a  tough 
journey,  pluckily  carried  out  in  cold  and 
storm  unprecedented  in  summer  polar 
trips.  These  two  sledge  journeys  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  successful 
in  polar  history;  but  by  no  means  did 
they  comprise  all  the  geographical  work 
of  the  party.  Captain  Scott  and  his  com- 
panions accomplished,  among  them, 
twenty-eight  expeditions,  and  in  short, 
developed  more  than  five  degrees  of  dark 
coast  line  upon  the  white  space  that  used 
to  appear  on  Antarctic  maps. 

With  these  observations  to  its  credit, 
the  expedition  was  a  success.  But  its 
geographical  work  must  be  estimated,  af- 
ter all,  as  secondary  to  its  routine  scien- 
tific observations ;  and  of  these,  the  most 
important,  the  investigations  in  terres- 
trial magnetism,  are  not  ready  to  be  re- 
ported. The  expedition  did  not  reach 
the  magnetic  pole;  but  Mr.  Bernachi's 
previous  Antarctic  work  furnishes 
assurance  that  in  connection  with  the 
Swedes  and  Germans,  the  British  have 


done  their  share  toward  solving  magnetic 
problems  in  the  South.  As  to  meteor- 
ology the  report  is  desultory.  But  Mr. 
Ferrar  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  described 
graphically  the  geology  and  natural 
history.  Except  Captain  Scott's  chapter 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  sledge  journeys, 
perhaps  no  passage  in  the  book  is  more 
attractive  than  Dr.  Wilson's  account  of 
the  personalities  and  social  relations  of 
the  Emperor  penguins,  whose  home-life 
the  members  of  the  expedition  were  the 
first  to  see.  A  suggestion  of  imagina- 
tive thought  in  this  purely  scientific  work, 
is  in  accord  with  the  tone  of  Captain 
Scott's  narrative.  His  story  is  not 
philosophical,  like  Nansen's;  its  charm 
lies  in  its  naivete;  it  is  the  story  of 
a  fine,  enthusiastic,  young  man,  with 
exceptional  experiences  to  recount, 
equipped  with  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  his  mother  tongue,  not  lack- 
ing a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  yet  not 
unduly  striving  to  produce  dramatic  ef- 
fect. Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can 
divine  at  least  one  reason  why  the  ex- 
pedition was  successful — for  although 
the  personality  of  a  leader  cannot  always 
make  an  expedition  a  success,  it  can  al- 
ways make  it  a  failure.  That  Captain 
Scott's  personality  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
party  cannot  be  doubted;  he  was  evi-' 
dently,  not  only  energetic,  but  also  ap- 
preciative of  energy  in  others;  he  gave 
generously  to  his  men  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves;  he  did  not  absorb 
all  the  glory;  apparently  he  meddled  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  plans  of  his  com- 
rades; and  he  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  enthusiasm  without  which  no  party 
can  accomplish  great  things.  The 
conditions  were  adverse;  the  equip- 
ment was  defective,  and,  as  the  leader 
confesses,  he  and  all  except  one  or  two 
others  were  uninformed  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  the  conditions  that 
they  would  have  to  undergo.  To  begin 
with,  the  Discovery  leaked;  that  turned 
out,  however,  not  to  be  a  serious  matter. 
A  part  of  the  canned  supplies  was  doubt- 
ful ;  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  health  of  the  party  if  all  of  these  sup- 
plies had  been  doubtful,  and  thus  had 
.  forced  the  commander  to  put  his  party 
on  rations  of  seal  and  penguin;  for,  in 
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the  first  year,  scurvy  broke  out.  In  mod- 
em polar  exploration,  scurvy  is  unknown 
except  among  Englishmen,  who  hate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  lessons  learned  by 
other  nations.  In  the  second  year,  how- 
ever, Captain  Scott  laid  in  a  supply  of 
seal  and  birds,  and  had  no  more  disease. 
Again,  apparently,  the  party  was  not  pro- 
vided with  Canadian  snow-shoes.  Tliey 
had  ski,  but  these  they  discarded.  They 
found  dogs  a  drawback,  preferring  to 
pull  sledges  with  good  British  feet 
— and  here  one  can  but  note  with 
admiration  that  when  one  or  two 
dogs  gave  out,  partly  from  lack  of 
proper  food,  those  heavily  burdened 
men,  amidst  a  wilderness  of  snow, 
not  sure  of  fighting  their  way  back  to  the 
ship,  not  believing  in  dogs,  nevertheless 
loaded  the  weak  animals  upon  sledges, 
hoping  to  save  them.  Such  humanity  is 
unprecedented,  I  think,  in  the  annals  of 
Polar  exploration.  That  men  are  better 
than  dogs  at  pulling  sledges,  however,  re- 
mains an  open  question;  evidently  the 
members  of  the  expedition  did  not  know 
how  to  use  dogs.  The  weight  of  testi- 
mony is  still  greatly  in  favour  of  draft- 
animals  for  sledge  journeys.  At  any 
rate,  in  dragging  sledges  themselves, 
they  would  certainly  have  found  snow- 
shoes  valuable. 

Among  the  lessons  to  Polar  explorers 
in  this  book,  two  or  three  present  them- 
selves conspicuously.  One  is,  the  value 
of  a  large  party,  and  the  second  is  nearly 
related  to  it ;  the  value  of  a  party,  if  not 
actually  under  government  auspices,  at 
least  chosen  from  either  the  army  or  the 
navy — preferably,  I  think,  from  the  navy, 
for  several  reasons.  As  to  the  large 
party — the  weight  of  modem  American 
opinion  has  been  against  it.  There  are 
reasons  for  this  opinion — ^but  they  must 
be  nullified  by  the  success  of  the  Discov- 
ery expedition.  Evidently,  it  is  best  to 
have  a  large  party,  if  the  men  are  good 
men, strong  and  (an  important  point)  ac- 
customed to  discipline.  Now  Captain 
Scott  selected  his  associates  with  care. 
He  had  the  British  navy  to  choose  from — 
sailors,  accustomed  to  meet  strange  con- 
ditions, and  to  be  cooped  up  for  months 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  their  species: 
trained  to  tolerate  the  idiosyncrasies  of 


their  neighbours,  and  again,  trained  to 
respect  and  obey  their  officers;  The 
strength  of  a  Polar  expedition  is  not 
quite— except  on  the  sledge-journey — 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  member,  but 
it  is  not  many  "tests"  higher  than  that, 
and  Captain  Scott  saw  to  it  that  his  stan- 
dard of  choice  should  be  high.  There  is 
but  little  record  of  grumbling  on  the  part 
of  his  men,  and  no  record  of  malinger- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  universal  eagerness  to  make  the 
expedition  a  success.  The  disadvantages 
of  a  large  party — the  dissensions  that 
ordinarily  break  down  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  large  number  of  men  thrown  together 
in  difficult  surroundings — were  not,  at 
least  conspicuously,  present  among  the 
comparatively  large  crew  of  the  Discov- 
ery, And  it  is  obvious  that  no  small 
party  could  have  made  twenty-eight  ex- 
peditions in  two  years  under  the  condi- 
tions that  are  described  by  the  com- 
mander. 

That  sailors  are  better  than  soldiers 
for  Polar  work  is  an  open  question,  but 
for  an  Antarctic  expedition,  where  there 
must  be  a  long  sea  voyage  before  the  first 
iceberg  heaves  in  sight,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubtful  that  the  work  is  for  the  navy 
rather  than  for  the  amiy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  all  events  there  is  another  reason 
why,  in  the  United  States,  the  navy  should 
undertake  an  Antarctic  Expedition.  In 
1838  the  Navy  Department  sent  out  an 
Expedition  under  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes  to  explore  the  South  Seas,  and 
incidentally  the  Antarctic  regions.  From 
the  time  of  its  inception,  the  aflFair  was 
absurdly  mismanaged.  Preparations  for 
it  dragged  on  for  two  years,  until  it  be- 
came a  public  derision,  here  and  abroad. 
It  accomplished,  to  be  sure,  valuable  re- 
sults, collecting  information  as  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  coasts  of 
California.  But  from  the  beginning  the 
reports  which  it  made  of  land  dis- 
covered in  the  Antarctic  regions 
were  discredited,  and  now  Captain 
Scott  informs  us  that  he  sailed  oyer 
a  spot  where  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  in 
his  narrative,  positively  asserts  that  he 
saw  a  hill.  It  is  evident  then,  that  here 
Wilkes's  statement  was  false.  Was  there 
any  truth  in  iany  of  his  reports  of  land? 
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The  German  expedition  under  Drygalski 
has  thrown  doubt  on  his  "Termination 
Land."  Yet  the  accounts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  read  like  false  statements. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  believed,  appar- 
ently with  good  reason,  to  be  false  by 
most  foreigners;  Wilkes  Land  has  dis- 
appeared from  modem  English  and  Ger- 
man maps,  nor  can  we  reasonably  keep 
it  on  our  own  maps  without  further  in- 
vestigation. And  for  its  own  credit,  the 
Navy  Department,  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  official  report  that  is  now  be- 
ing questioned,  ought  to  take  meadures  to 
establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  re- 
port. If  Wilkes  Land  is  to  vanish  from 
the  chart,  it  ought  to  vanish  by  act  of 
Americans  rather  than  of  Englishmen  or 
Germans. 

Albert  White  Vorse, 

IV 
Mr.  Gforge  Moore's  'The  Lake."'* 

A  new  novel  by  George  Moore  is  still 
something  of  an  event,  although  many  of 
his  old  admirers  have  fallen  away  from 
him  since  he  betook  himself  to  Neo-Cel- 
tic  aberrations  through  the  vestibule  of 
music  and  religious  mysticism.  Celibates 
marked  the  climax  of  his  career.  In 
Evelyn  Innes  he  began  to  go  down  hill. 
In  the  Untilled  Field  his  descent  was 
arrested,  and  now  The  Lake  shows  that  at 
any  rate  he  has  not  continued  the  process 
of  deterioration.  One  thinks  regretfully 
of  his  earlier  books,  with  their  brutal 
power  and  ruthless  realism ;  but  still,  the 
memory  of  his  ttetter  work  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  a  mild  enjoyment  of  those 
other  books  which  belong  to  the  period 
of  his  decline. 

The  scene  of  The  Lake  is  laid  in  a  little 
Irish  village,  and  it  concerns  the  affairs 
of  the  parish  priest.  Father  Oliver  Go- 
garty — a  name  which  somehow  alienates 
one's  sympathies  as  much  as  did  that  of 
the  unspeakable  Mike  Fletcher.  Father 
Gogarty  is  one  of  those  sincere,  well 
taught,  but  somewhat  inexperienced, 
priests  of  whom  Mr.  Moore  has  already 
shown  us  several.  An  attractive  Eng- 
lish girl.  Rose  Leicester,  comes  to  the 

♦The  Lake.  By  George  Moore.  New  York : 
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village  and  takes  charge  of  the  parish 
school.  She  is  a  woman  of  charm,  well 
educated  and  proficient  in  music,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  priest,  without  at  all 
knowing  it,  becomes  interested  in  her  as 
a  woman.  Presently  he  learns  that  she 
has  been  betrayed.  She  admits  it  to  him, 
but  obstinately  refuses  to  reveal  her  lov- 
er's name.  Father  Gogarty  is  stirred  to 
deep  anger,  which  he  himself  believes  to 
be  the  anger  of  the  priest,  while  in  reality 
it  is  the  jealousy  of  the  man.  Standing 
at  the  altar,  a  sudden  surge  of  passion 
leads  him  to  denounce  the  girl  by  name 
to  the  assembled  congregation.  She, 
leaves  the  place  at  once  and  is  seen  by 
him  no  more. 

Somewhat  later,  he  learns  of  her 
through  another  priest  in  London,  and 
he  writes  to  her  to  express  repentance  for 
his  unreasoning  and  cruel  act,  and  she  an- 
swers somewhat  more  lightly.  A  great 
part  of  what  follows  is  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  letters  between  Rose  and  Father 
Oliver.  Half  consciously,  she  is  swayed 
by  a  purely  feminine  desire  to  punish 
him  in  a  truly  feminine  fashion.  She  be- 
comes the  secretary  of  a  wealthy  man  of 
letters,  a  widower  with  a  daughter,  and 
with  him  she  travels  about  Europe,  writ- 
ing from  time  to  time  long  letters  to  the 
Irish  priest — letters  which  she  frames 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  piquing  his 
curiosity,  of  fascinating  his  imagination, 
and  of  rousing  once  again  his  jealousy; 
for  she  plainly  leads  him  to  believe  that 
the  man  in  whose  company  she  is  travel- 
ing and  whose  cleverness  she  praises,  is 
her  lover.  She  succeeds  only  too  well. 
Little  by  little  the  priest's  interest  in  his 
vocation  is  lost,  he  is  stirred  continually 
by  the  thought  of  this  tantalizing  crea- 
ture who  is  far  beyond  his  reach  and  yet 
who  is  ever  present.  In  the  end,  in  a 
sort  of  despairing  revolt,  he  leaves  Ire- 
land secretly  for  America,  arranging  mat- 
ters in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  his  people 
to  believe  that  he  has  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  lake  which  gives  the 
book  its  title. 

Here  is  a  theme  of  much  psychological 
interest.  Mr.  Moore,  however,  has  not 
risen  to  the  level  of  his  opportunities.  If 
he  is  more  restrained  than  when  he  wrote 
A  Modern  Lover  and  Mildred  Lawson, 
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he  is  also  less  effective.  If  he  is  less 
coarse,  he  is  decidedly  more  tedious.  The 
long  letters  in  which  the  book  abounds 
become  in  fact  a  little  wearisome,  and 
we  found  ourselves  unconsciously  skifH 
ping  the  descriptive  passages  of  Conti- 
nental towns  and  pictures  and  other 
guide-book  trumpery.  Mr.  Moore's  ap- 
parent self-restraint  is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  not  so  much  self-restraint,  as  it  is 
lassitude, — not  a  curbing  of  his  power, 
btit  rather  a  loss  of  power.  Compare  The 
Lake  for  instance,  with  Mr.  Temple 
Thurston's  Apple  of  Eden,  of  which  the 
^subject  is  essentially  the  same,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  how  far  Mr.  Moore  has 
fallen  from  his  former  high  estate.  Mr. 
Thurston's  book  is  in  every  way  superior 
to  The  Lake,  It  shows  not  merely  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  life,  but  reflec- 
tion and  a  gift  for  compressing  a  whole 
chapter  of  human  nature  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pregnant  sentences.  One  re- 
grets to  say  this,  but  the  truth  of  it  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  applies  to 
George  Moore's  latest  novel  the  very  hi^h 
standard  which  he  himself  set  for  him- 
self in  the  books  which  gave  him  fame. 

H.  T.  P. 


Owen  Wister's  ''Lady  Baltimore.^'  * 

It  is  the  elder  novelist — the  leisurely 
writer  of  "three-decker"  novels,  who  has 
all  eternity  before  him  when  he  sits  down 
to  a  beginning,  and  might  if  he 
chose  consume  an  entire  volume  in 
getting  his  story  under  way — it  is 
he  alone  who  has  given  us  the  great 
Preface  and  the  First  Chapter.  Nat- 
urally and  paradoxically,  the  art  of  the 
First  Chapter  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  young,  feverish,  mile-a-min- 
ute  producers  of  touch-and-go  litera- 
ture. Their  supreme  aim  is  to  get 
the  poor  reader  interested  before  he 
has  time  to  become  disgusted; 
and  their  very  eagerness  de- 
feats their  purpose.  They  should  all  go 
to  school  to  Meredith,  the  last  and  the 
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supreme  master  of  the  First  Chapter;  let 
tjiem  read  and  ponder  the  introduction 
to  Diana  of  the  Crossways  and  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  The  Amazing  Mar- 
riage ;  chapters  of  such  gripping  charac- 
terisation and  irresistible  sweep  that 
their  momentum  fairly  carries  the  reader 
well  across  the  dreary  wastes  that  fol- 
low. Meredith,  you  see,  had  time  to 
write  a  whole  epic  before  he  fairly  got 
into  his  story. 

But  the  art  of  the  First  Chapter  has 
wellnigh  perished ;  so  there  should  be  the 
heartier  welcome  for  Mr.  Wister's  at- 
tempt to  revive  it.  Lady  Baltimore  has 
both  a  preface  and  a  first  chapter.  Let 
me  not  be  understood  as  implying  that 
they  are  inordinately  clever,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  They 
are  merely  an  admirable  introduction  to 
an  entertaining  story,  pitched  in  just 
the  right  key  and  dangling  a  trail  of  tan- 
talizing interest  across  the  pages  that 
follow.  The  spirit  of  them  is  right :  the 
amused,  indulgent  spirit  of  true  com- 
edy. They  have  a  leisurely,  aristocratic 
quality  that  is  too  rare  in  these  days  of 
— ^to  misquote  a  phrase  of  the  author's 
— "yellow  novelists."  Mr.  Wister  writes 
like  a  gentleman;  and  while  this  would 
be  damnatory  enough  of  a  dull  book,  it 
is  high  praise  of  an  entertaining  one. 
It  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  enjoyed  writ- 
ing this  novel.  It  is  even  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  ideals  pertaining  to  his 
craft,  that  he  considers  writing  an  art 
worth  studying  and  doing  well  for  its 
own  sake,  that  he  is  npt  ashamed  nor 
afraid  of  conveying  an  idea  now  and 
then  to  his  readers. 

By  all  these  characteristics  Mr.  Wis- 
ter sets  himself  apart  from  the  writing 
mob ;  by  these,  and  some  others.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wister  protest- 
ed, with  great  justness,  that  The  Vir- 
ginian was  a  historical  novel,  though  its 
period  was  the  immediate,  not  the  re- 
mote, past.  So  IS  Lady  Baltimore,  and 
the  period  too  is  not  far  different;  but 
its  setting  is  as  different  as  if  the  author 
had  set  out  deliberately  to  prove  his  ver- 
satility by  as  great  a  contrast  as  possi- 
ble with  his  earlier  work.  Then  it  was 
the  passing  of  the  newest  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  that  has  had  time  to  die  out; 
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now  it  is  nearly  the  oldest  society  we  have 
had,  whose  end  he  records.  From  the 
Wyoming  cowboy  to  the  Southern  aris- 
tocracy of  Kings  Port  is  a  long  stride; 
but  Mr.  Wister  takes  it  easily.  In  each 
case  he  has  fixed  the  type  of  the  life 
with  delightful  certainty;  and  there  ftie 
resemblance  ends,  save  for  the  humour 
which  is  intermittent  in  the  first  book 
and  constant  in  the  last.  And  for  the 
reassurance  of  certain  belittlers  of  The 
Virginian,  let  me  at  once  record  one  no- 
ticeable difference.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  Mr.  Wister  must  have  become  heart- 
ily tired  of  hearing  that  his  Western 
book  was  not  a  novel,  but  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  artificially  strung 
together ;  and  the  doubt  was  publicly  ex- 
pressed whether  he  could  ever  write  a 
**rear*  novel.  That  feeble  reproach  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  Here  at  last  he  has 
given  us  a  substantial  book  of  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  it  is  absolutely  organic. 
If  it  was'unity  of  design"  that  the  carp- 
ers wanted,  Mr.  Wister  has  effectually 
closed  their  mouths. 

But  it  is  not  merely  for  its  adherence 
to  an  academic  formula  that  Lady  Bal- 
timore is  to  be  praised.  It  is  good  to 
read  because  of  its  characterisation,  its 
geniality  and  its  ideas.  No  more  charm- 
ing and  delightful  group  has  been 
brought  together  for  many  a  day  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  than  those  fine  Southern 
ladies,  old  and  young,  of  Kings  Port. 
Of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  por- 
traiture those  must  judge  who  know  the 
South  intimately;  its  truth  in  a  larger 
sense  is  subject  to  a  more  general  test 
Undoubtedly  these  delightful  ladies 
of  an  old  aristocracy  are  witty  and 
clever  to  a  degree  that  raises  them 
a  trifle  above  a  crass  realism;  but 
to  object  to  that  would  be  both  un- 
grateful and  fallacious.  Every  novelist 
worthy  the  name  makes  his  characters  a 
little  more  articulate  than  actual  life, 
and  does  it  in  accordance  with  some  con- 
vention,— ^which,  if  it  be  pronounced,  ill- 
disposed  folk  will  call  "mannerism." 
Mr.  Wister's  convention  is  to  make  his 
people  talk  wittily  and  toss  off  remarks 
that  have  the  felicity  and  sententious- 
ness  of  epigrams.  That  he  is  not  a  mere 
epigrammatist  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 


the  best  of  these  utterances  lose  some- 
thing by  quotation.  Part  of  their  effect 
is  due  to  context  and  character.  And  if 
there  is  a  remote  suggestion  of  Mere- 
dith in  the  elegant  leisure  of  his  begin- 
ning, there  is  a  closer  reference — a  con- 
scious inciebtedness,  mdeed,  i  believe — 
10  xienry  James  in  iiis  manner,  me  turn 
of  tus  phrases,  and  even  m  me  trame- 
work  ana  arucuiaiion  ot  Ins  story.  Mr. 
Wister  s  cJiaracters  nave,  however,  none 
ot  the  mental  complexity  01  ivxr.  James  s 
richest  creations;  and  oy  me  same  tOKcii 
nis  style  has  only  a  suggestion  01  tnc 
nne,  high  polisn  ox  the  oiaer  man  s.  in- 
aeed,  tne  auuior  ot  i^aay  naaimore  has 
shown  himselt  capable  oi  writing  an  oc- 
casional sentence  mat  is  positively  Daa, 
just  as  one  scene  in  nis  story  displays  his 
taste  as  somemmg  less  than  impeccaDic. 
I5ut  to  instance  these  lapses  as  tauits 
miplies  on  me  whoie  a  perlormance  ot 
high  ana  sustained  merit. 

A  more  serious  ground  for  criticism 
is  the  ideas,  me  tundamental  braln- 
stutt"  that  Mr.  Wister  has  put  into  this 
book.  He  has  not  teared  to  make  his 
creatures  his  spokesmen  tor  the  promul- 
gation of  reflections  and  opinions  social^ 
scientihc  and  political.  As  a  story-teller 
he  has  accomplished  this  remarkably 
well,  rhe  little  drama  never  seems  over- 
weighted by  the  discussions  and  argu- 
mentative battles  that  are  constantly 
waged  by  its  characters,  buccess  in  this 
direction  places  the  book  in  the  class  of 
great  works  in  the  comic  genre.  It  is 
me  quality  of  the  ideas  tliemselves  that 
hxes  Its  position  in  the  class  considerably 
below  the  greatest  works.  Mr.  Wister  s 
opinions  are  always  readable,  trequently 
amusing,  sometimes  stimulating;  tliey 
are  never  profound,  and  they  are,  alas  I 
occasionally  callow,  but  this  is  criti- 
cism that  cuts  both  ways.  It  will  com- 
fort many  people  to  know  that  they  may 
read  Lady  Baltimore  without  any  fear 
that  they  will  encounter  something 
"deep."  And  if  that  negative  assurance 
is  not  enough,  they  may  know  further 
that  it  is  a  capital  story,  fulfilling  every 
fair  expectation  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  capable  of  our  Amer- 
ican novelists. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 
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VI 

Mr.  Vachell^s  "The  Hill/'  * 

Apart  from  Tofn  Brown  and  Eu- 
phranor,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  picture 
of  English  school-boy  life  so  vivid,  so 
entertaining,  so  hale  and  hearty,  as  this 
story  of  Mr.  Vachell's.  Here  again  is 
that  atmosphere  of  quaint  tradition,  that 
teeming  seclusion,  that  cricket-cum- 
Horace  activity, — above  all,  that  odour 
of  aristocracy  and  pride  of  blood  at 
which  we  democrats  delight  to  sniff  in 
every  sense.  The  Hill  is  a  Harrow  story, 
and  the  writer  is,  of  course,  an  Harrovian. 
The  school  has  valued  traditions  of  its 
own:  a  species  of  foot-ball,  a  costume 
(or  series  of  costumes),  a  method  of 
discipline,  and  a  form  of  slang,  not  to  be 
exactly  paralleled  elsewhere.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  community  we  are  carried 
without  delay  in  the  company  (according 
to  the  best  traditions)  of  a  new  boy,  one 
John  Vemey,  of  Verney  Boscobel,  New 
Forest.  His  father  and  uncle  have  been 
at  Harrow,  and  the  boy  is  well-received. 
He  falls  into  especially  close  acquaint- 
ance with  two  boys,  one  of  them  nick- 
named ''the  Demon,"  the  son  of  a  rich 
contractor,  the  other  "Caesar"  Desmond, 
the  son  of  a  cabinet  minister.  The  son 
of  the  contractor  is  the  romantic  villain 
of  the  tale;  and  the  son  of  a  manufac- 
turer, the  only  other  boy  of  low  birth 
mentioned,  is  the  unclean  knave.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  not  one  American  in 
fifty  who  may  read  it  is  likely  to  feel  that 
there  is  anything  unnatural  or  unpleasant 
or  snobbish  in  this  ofT-hand  discrimina- 
tion in  favour  of  birth.  We  have  an- 
other set  of  sensibilities  where  English 
fiction  is  concerned.  We  are  cheerful 
in  admitting  that  a  tradesman  is  a  person 
from  whom  little  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  manners,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  morals.  We  are  cautious  about  ac- 
cepting title  as  a  guarantee,  but  we  know 
what  to  look  for  from  people  with  great- 
great-grandfathers.  The  chorus  of  the 
present  story  is  a  slow  youth  called  the 
"Caterpillar,"  whose  devotion  to  good 
family  and  good  form  strongly  colours 
his  commentary. 

*The  Hill.  By  Horace  A.  Vachell.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


One  doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
as  a  gentleman  one  accepts  a  bit  of  bad  luck 
without  gnashing  one's  teeth.    .    .    . 

"You  think  too  much  of  family,"  said  Des- 
mond. 

"One  can't,"  replied  the  Caterpillar,  sol- 
efftnly.  "One  knows  that  family  is  not  every- 
thing, but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  means 
refinement.  The  first  of  the  Howards  was  a 
swineherd,  I  dare  say,  but  generations  of  edu- 
cation, of  association  with  the  best,  have 
turned  them  from  swineherds  into  gentlemen, 
and  it  takes  generations  to  do  it." 

All  very  true  for  the  Caterpillar;  but 
the  fact  would  seem  to  remain  that  not 
every  tradesman's  son  is  a  knave  or  a 
"bounder."  Here  is  our  author's  pic- 
ture of  his  selected  manufacturer: 

Originally  a  Nonconformist,  he  had  joined 
the  Church  of  England  after  he  had  made  his 
fortune  (cf.  Shavings  from  the  Workshops 
of  our  Merchant  Princes,  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  "Prattle").  Then,  the  famous 
inventor  of  the  Imperishable  Boot  had  taken 
to  endowing  churches;  and  he  published  pam- 
phlets  denouncing^   drink   and   gambling. 

It  is  all  sufficiently  ingenuous,  and  so 
much  what  we  might  reasonably  look  for. 
The  story  could  hardly  have  its  flavour 
as  a  boyish  romance  without  its  aristo- 
cratic setting. 

For  a  romance  it  is — a  romance  of 
friendship.  The  relation  between  Vemey 
and  Desmond  is  of  the  rare  kind  which 
is  seldom  entered  into  after  youth.  It 
is  not  quite  the  perfect  relation  in  this 
case,  for  our  Jonathan  (as  Vemey  is 
nicknamed)  is  never  quite  sure  of  his 
David.  Desmond,  with  all  his  charm,  is 
the  slighter  character  of  the  two,  and 
not  proof  against  the  bad  fascinations 
of  contractor's  sons.  Desmond  accom- 
panies the  Demon  to  South  Africa  when 
the  Boer  trouble  breaks  out, — to  die  pres- 
ently at  the  head  of  a  desperate  charge 
up  an  unnamed  but  recognizable  Kop. 
Weeks  later,  Vemey  receives  a  message 
— ^a  belated  letter  written  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  which  brings  him  assurance  that 
he  has  always  stood  first  in  Desmond's 
heart;  and  so  brings  him  peace.  It  is 
a  moving  story,  in  no  idle  sense  of  the 
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phrase ;  with  its  purity,  its  sanity,  its  true 
boyishness, — its  true  boys — well  fitted 
to  take  the  Stalky  taste  out  of  our 
mouths. 

H.  W.  Boynton, 

VII 
Mrs.  Burnett's  'The  Dawn  of  a  To- 


morrow 


'>  * 


The  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow  is  a  simple, 
old-fashioned  miracle  play,  set  forth  in 
modem  London  with  the  sure,  swift  touch 
of  a  practised  story-teller.  It  is  the  turn- 
ing episode  in  the  career  of  an  over- 
worked, over-successful  business  man 
who  finds  no  further  joy  in  accomplish- 
ment, no  satisfaction  in  life,  because  of  a 
haunting  fear  of  madness.  Physicians 
can  name  his  malady,  but  not  cure  it. 
Zest  has  left  him.  Indifference  and  brood- 
ing, causeless  melancholy  overwhelm 
him  to  such  a  point  that  he  painstakingly 
arranges  a  suicide  which  will  leave  no 
trace  of  his  identity. 

Telling  his  household  that  he  has  gone 
for  some  days  to  Paris,  he  effaces  himself 
under  a  false  name  in  a  cheap  London 
lodging  house.  From  sheer  inertia  he 
postpones  buying  the  pistol  till  to-mor- 
row; then  on  a  foggy  morning  goes  to 
the  pawn-broker's.  After  making  his 
purchase  he  takes  a  wrong  turn  in  the 
fog,  and  finds  himself  on  the  Embank- 
ment, then  on  one  of  the  bridges.  The 
Thames  would  be  an  easy  solution  to  his 
difficulties,  but  the  original  plan  promises 
surer  concealment,  so  he  merely  watches 
the  dismal  fog-bound  river,  revolving  in 
his  mind  the  fact  that  his  spirit  has  in- 
voluntarily sought  relief  in  a  wild  appeal 
to  something  he  can  neither  name  nor 
believe  in.  Yet  the  unanswered  cry  had 
gone  forth,  why  ...  to  whom 
.  .  .  to  what  ...  he  cannot  say. 
Like  Harold  Frederic's  melancholy  Pro- 
fessor of  Runics,  on  that  bridge  over- 
looking the  river,  he  meets  a  girl ;  not  a 
slim,  graceful  creature  with  butter- 
coloured  hair,  but  a  carrotty-pated  thing 
rolled  in  dirty  sacking.    She  advises  him, 

♦The  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 


since  he  has  money,  "To  buck  up."  The 
two  enter  into  lengthy  conversation.  Her 
cheerful  pluck  interests  him  vaguely, 
takes  him  out  of  himself,  but  the  real 
step  in  binding  him  to  life  is  taken  when 
the  ugly  gutter-snipe  calmly  alludes  to 
the  profession  she  contemplates  adopting 
when  she  is  old  enough.  The  shock  of 
the  child's  philosophic  acceptance  of 
such  a  future  as  a  necessary  evil,  along 
with  cold  and  hunger,  actually  quickens 
his  stagnant  blood ;  his  sluggish  brain  is 
stirred. 

The  waif  has  an  older  friend,  "Polly," 
a  little  country  thing,  starving  because 
of  a  bashfulness  which  stands  greatly  in 
the'  way  of  making  her  trade  a  paying 
one.  When  Polly  is  coolly  offered  him 
in  all  good  faith  and  friendship,  "Anthony 
Dart"  suddenly  discovers  that  there  is 
more  to  do  in  the  world  than  brood  over 
jangling  nerves  and  potential  madness. 

As  the  spirit?  in  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol  led  Scrooge  to  salvation,  so  Dart 
is  carried  on  by  "Glad"  the  waif,  by  a 
starving  thief  boy,  by  Polly  the  incom- 
petent girl  of  the  streets,  to  a  mood  of 
growing  spirituality.  This  work  is  com- 
pleted by  an  ancient  crippled  ballet  dancer 
who,  through  chance  words  spoken  in  a 
hospital,  has  built  for  herself  a  personal 
system  of  theology  warmer  and  more 
comforting  than  the  curate's.  Through 
her  influence  and  example,  Dart  finds 
light  in  the  dark  places  of  his  own  soul, 
and  the  book  ends  with  his  eager  accept- 
ance of  human  responsibilities,  and  com- 
plete forgetfulness  of  his  own  frayed  and 
cracking  nerves. 

His  methods  of  benevolence,  though 
more  in  consonance  with  modem  Organ- 
ised Charity  ideals,  are  no  less  personal 
and  substantial  than  those  of  Scrooge. 

The  modern  note  of  difference  is  also 
struck  in  that  Dickens's  old  miser  was  a 
solitary  spiritually  blind  person  in  a  world 
of  human  kindness,  while  Anthony  Dart 
being  of  our  day  a  doubter  in  a  world  of 
doubt,  in  his  time  of  stress  chances  to 
stumble  upon  one  comer  where  faith  has 
accidentally  and  miraculously  planted 
and  cherished. 

Mary  Moss. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(1885.1905) 

BY  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

Part  XVI— PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


N  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 13th,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  at 
Lake  Colton  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Marcy 
in  the  Adirondacks,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  tele- 
graphic or  telephonic  communication. 
He  had  left  Buffalo  upon  the  assurance 
of  President  McKinley's  physicians  that 
their  patient  was  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger. Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  family  were 
on  Mount  Marcy,  and  the  illness  of  his 
children  had  called  him  thither.  He  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  unbroken  forest  in 
company  with  several  friends,  when  a 
mountain  guide,  making  his  way  through 
the  black  tangle  of  the  woods,  brought  a 
message  from  Buffalo  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  was  sinking  fast.  Two 
hours  were  consumed  in  returning  to  the 
house  from  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
started  upon  his  long  tramp.  Another 
delay  of  four  hours  was  necessary  before 
any  further  messages  could  be  carried  up 
the  mountain.  When  they  arrived  they 
made  it  evident  that  President  McKinley 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  Just  be- 
fore midnight,  a  light  mountain  wagon 
drawn  by  two  black  horses  was  procured ; 
and  amid  inky  darkness  and  in  a  misty 
rain  the  long  and  perilous  journey  from 
the  mountain  peak  to  the  nearest  line  of 
railway  was  begun.  More  than  thirty 
miles  of  mountain  trail  and  broken  road 
were  covered  'before  morning  in  this 
nightmare  of  a  drive,  amid  huge  boulders 
and  massive  stumps  of  trees,  the  horses 
plunging  through  the  darkness  where  a 
single  lurch  might  mean  instant  death  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice.*  At  daybreak 
the  driver  drew  rein  at  a  little  railway 
station  where  a  special  train  was  waiting 
with  steam  up.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  leaped 
from     the     mud-splashed     wagon     and 


entered  the  railway  carriage,  a  despatch 
was  put  into  his  hands  informing  him 
that  the  President  was  dead. 

Arriving  in  Buffalo,  he  found  the  Cab- 
inet assembled  in  a  private  house  where 
presently  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered, and  Theodore  Roosevelt  became 
the  twenty-fifth  President  of  the  United 
States.     Having  taken  the  oath  he  said : 

"In  this  hour  of  deep  and  terrible  na- 
tional bereavement  I  wish  to  state  that 
it  shall  be  my  intention  and  endeavour  to 
continue,  absolutely  unbroken,  the  policy 
of  President  McKinley,  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  and  honour  of  our  beloved 
country." 

Soon  after,  in  Washington,  he  reque-st- 
ed  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  remain 
in  office  saying:  'I  need  your  advice  and 
counsel.  I  tender  you  the  office  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  would  tender  it  if  I 
were  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  as  the  result  of  an  election  by  the 
people, — with  this  distinction,  that  I  can 
not  accept  a  declination." 

These  words  of  the  new  President  did 
much  to  allay  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
which  the  news  of  President  McKinley's 
death  had  aroused  in  many  minds.  In 
the  campaign  of  the  preceding  autumn, 
many  conservative  persons  had  found 
their  one  objection  to  the  Republican 
nominations  in  the  fact  that  in  case  of 
President  McKinley's  death  his  successor 
would  be  a  man  so  young,  so  impulsive, 
and  so  little  sobered  by  the  responsibili- 
ties of  high  office  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared to  be.  His  declared  intention  to 
follow  out  the  policies  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley, and  the  serious  and  dignified 
manner  in   which   he  entered  upon  the 

♦Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
September  15,  1901.  See  Halstead,  Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  pp.  234-243,  (Chicago, 
1902). 
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presidency  were  distinctly  reassuring. 
Senator  Hanna  voiced  the  general  opin- 
ion when  he  said  a  few  weeks  later : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  entirely  different 
man  to-day  from  what  he  was  a  few 
weeks  since.  He  has  now  acquired  all 
that  is  needed  to  round  out  his  character 
— equipoise  and  conservatism.  The 
new  and  great  responsibilities  so  sudden- 
ly thrust  upon  him  have  brought  about 
this  change.*'  * 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  in  truth,  the  young- 
est of  the  Presidents.  When  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  BuflFalo,  he  was  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  apprehension  was 
justified,  both  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
temperament  and  from  a  recollection  of 
his  previous  career.  Mr.  Hanna's  remark 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  was  on  the 
whole  an  optimistic  one.  It  represented 
an  ultimate  truth,  but  it  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  prophecy  than  of  existing  fact. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  yet 
been  tried  out  in  the  fire  of  supreme  res- 
ponsibility. He  was  even  younger  than 
his  years.  His  character  was  still  un- 
formed. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
its  defects,  while  not  more  numerous  than 
its  virtues,  were,  perhaps,  more  obvious 
and  more  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  a 
superficial  observer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  descendant  of  a 
line  of  respected  merchants  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction. He  had  had  advantages  which 
few  of  the  later  Presidents  possessed. 
Educated  at  Harvard  University,  his 
early  associations  had  been  with  men  and 
women  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  In 
his  own  family,  it  had  been  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  regarded  as  something  of  a 
prodigy.  Whatever  he  did  or  said  or 
wrote  was  viewed  with  unstinted  admira- 
tion. He  was  praised  and  flattered  so 
habitually  that  a  weaker  nature  would 
have  been  wholly  spoiled.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  credit  that  he  was  not 
spoiled ;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  was 
developed  in  him  a  certain  egoism  which 
became  ingrained,  and  which  throughout 
his  early  career  took  the  form  of  an  ex- 
treme self-consciousness.  This  accounts 
for  the  circumstance  that,  however  fine 

♦Despatch  from  Cleveland  in  the  New  York 
IVorld,  September  25,  1901. 


might  be  the  things  which  he  accom- 
plished, he  never  seemed  to  do  them 
simply,  or  without  an  eye  to  ap- 
probation. Whether  he  wrote  a 
book,  or  made  a  speech,  or  felled 
a  tree,  or  broke  a  bronco,  or  championed 
a  measure  of  reform,  or  charged  a  Span- 
ish fort — he  always  did  it  more  Gallico, 
with  a  certain  instinct  for  theatrical  ef- 
fect ;  and  his  appetite  for  praise  was  quite 
insatiable.  He  was  fond  of  talking  of 
himself ;  and  in  talking  of  himself  he  in- 
variably monopolised  the  conversation. 
He  had  the  professional  reformer's  love 
of  sermonising,  and  a  restless  desire  to 
make  any  and  every  subject  a  text  for  a 
dogmatic  harangue.  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish historian  after  visiting  the  White 
House  was  asked  by  a  compatriot  what 
he  thought  of  the  new  American  Presi- 
dent 

"Why,"  said  he  after  reflecting  for  a 
moment,  ''he  seems  to  be  an  interesting 
combination  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Vi- 
tus." In  writing  one  of  his  earlier  books 
he  used  the  personal  pronoun  "F'  so  fre- 
quently that  his  publishers  were  com- 
pelled to  order  from  a  type-foundry  a 
fresh  supply  of  that  particular  letter. 
Sufficiently  robust  to  endure  public  criti- 
cism, he  was  as  sensitive  as  a  girl  to  any 
shadow  of  disparagement  that  came  to 
him  in  private  life.  Reading  over  one 
of  his  early  messages  as  President  to  a 
group  of  three  or  four  intimate  friends. 
Secretary  Hay  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
criticism,  suggested  that  the  word  '"bie:" 
occurred  somewhat  too  frequently.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  instant  umbrage.  With  a 
snap  of  his  teeth  he  answered :"  'Big'  is 
a  good  strong  Saxon  word!  I  like  to 
use  such  words  as  that." — ^a  remark  which 
revealed  at  once  his  thinness  of  skm  and 
his  utter  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Hay's 
objection.  During  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1900,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  Chi- 
cago where  he  made  several  speeches. 
On  entering  his  hotel  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a  number  of  little  blackguard  news- 
boys jeered  at  him  for  having,  as  they 
said,  shot  a  Spaniard  in  the  back.  This 
taunt  from  such  a  source,  to  which  most 
men  would  have  given  barely  a  moment's 
thought,  wounded  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the 
quick. 
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The  President's  self-esteem  led  him 
often  to  make  light  of  the  self-respect  of 
others.  He  gave  great  offense  in  the 
early  months  of  his  administration  by  the 
manner  in  which* he  treated  men  much 
older  than  himself, — men  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  public  service  and  who  were 
accustomed,  if  not  to  deference,  at  least 
to  courtesy  from  others.  Toward  these 
men,  Mr.  Roosevelt  bore  himself  as  to- 
ward inferiors  and  dependents,  slapping 
them  on  the  back,  calling  them  by  nick- 
names and  inspiring  in  them  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  personal  humiliation. 
Even  Senator  Hanna,  bluff  and  uncon- 
ventional though  he  was,  took  umbrage 
at  this  off-hand  treatment.  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens  is  responsible  for  a  story*  which 
illustrates  the  assertion.  It  is  repeated 
because  contemporaneous  anecdotes, 
while  often  apocryphal,  do  represent  con- 
temporaneous opinions  and  impressions. 
During  President  McKinley's  funeral 
ceremonies,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and.  Sena- 
tor Hanna  were  seated  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Hanna  was  moved  by  sincere 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  lifelong 
friend.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  control  his  feelings. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
questionable  taste,  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment thinking  of  his  own  political  fu- 
ture. Turning  to  the  Senator  he  said: 
"I  hope,  old  man,  that  you  will  be  to  me 
all  that  you  have  been  to  him."  "Yes," 
returned  Mr.  Hanna,  still  choking  with 
emotion,  "I  will — I  will — only,  d — ^n  it, 
don't  call  me  'old  man'  !  "  The  German 
Ambassador,  Baron  Speck  von  Stern- 
burg,  was  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  with 
President  Roosevelt,  who  nicknamed  him 
"Specky."  This  was  all  very  well  in 
their  private  intercourse;  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  careful  to  use  in  ptiblic  a 
more  formal  mode  of  address;  so  that 
great  irritation  was  aroused  in  Germany 
over  what  was  thought  to  be  a  personal 
indignity  offered  to  the  representative  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  President  was 
reckless  in  his  speech,  often  ex- 
pressing his  private  views  most  freely, 
and  at  times  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  cow- 
boy. Such  things  as  these  were 
bruited    about,    and    quite    unnecessari- 

*McClure's  Magazine,  July,  1905. 


ly  did  harm  in  stirring  up  bad 
feeling  and  resentment.  A  very  nota- 
ble instance  of  the  President's  lack  of 
consideration  for  others  was  found  in  his 
treatment  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  the 
Irish  yachtsman,  who  had  visited  the 
United  States  in  order  to  race  his  yacht 
for  the  America  Cup.  The  President  had 
entertained  him  at  the  White  House  and 
had  shown  him  much  civility.  A  little 
later,  a  yacht  club  gave  a  "dinner  in  hon- 
our of  Sir  Thomas,  and  asked  the  Presi- 
dent also  to  be  its  guest.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  which  pri- 
marily the  ignorancfe  of  the  Club's  com- 
mittee was  responsible.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  can  not  attend  a 
dinner  at  which  any  other  person  is  the 
chief  guest  of  honour.  What  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ought  to  have  done  was  to  decline 
the  invitation  on  some  conventional  plea. 
Instead  of  that,  he  both  declined  and  let 
it  be  known  that  he  would  not'  attend  any 
dinner  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was 
especially  invited.  Now  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  was  not  a  person  to  be  taken  very 
seriously.  Many  thought  his  interest  in 
yachting  to  be  not  that  of  a  sportsman 
but  of  an  advertiser,  who  was  concerned 
in  calling  attention  to  the  teas  in  which 
he  dealt  at  home.  But  he  was  a  strang- 
er, and  he  had  been  the  President's 
guest ;  so  that  the  open  affront  then  put 
upon  him  was  execrable  both  in  its  lack 
of  feeling  and  in  its  breach  of  ordinary 
civility.  Many  persons  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  President's  private  secretary; 
but  his  intimate  friends  denied  that  this 
was  so,  and  reported  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  alone  responsible  and  that  he  regard- 
ed the  whole  thing  as  a  tremendous  joke, 
forgetting  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  the  last  person  in 
the  land  to  forego  the  self-respecting 
courtesy  which  marks  a  high-bred  gentle- 
man. 

His  self-consciousness,  and  his  ego- 
ism appeared  in  many  other  ways.  When 
he  first  became  President,  his  friends, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fate  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  urged  him  not  to  go  about  the 
streets  alone  and  unprotected.  "I  am 
amply  able  to  protect  myself,"  remarked 
the  President  with  a  glance  at  his  two 
fists;  and  the  listening  reporters  tele- 
graphed this  characteristic  speech  from 
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one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Yet 
before  many  weeks  had  passed,  and  in 
fact,  throughout  his  Presidency,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  caused  himself  to  be  more 
closely  guarded,  and  make  all  approach  to 
him  more  difficult,  than  had  been  the  case 
with  any  of  his  predecessors.  Secret- 
service  men  swarmed  about  his  person; 
and  once  when  he  visited  New  York  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  a  thou- 
sand policemen  were  detailed  to  safe- 
gfuard  him  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 
In  visiting  a  fair  in  one  of  the  smaller  cit- 
ies of  New  York,  he  was  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  cavalry.  Now  it  was  a 
courageous  thing  to  declare  that  he  could 
amply  protect  himself ;  and  it  was  a  very 
sensible  thing  for  him  to  guard  against 
assassination.  But  to  have  declared  that 
he  could  protect  himself,  and  then 
to  seek  or  even  permit  the'  sort  of 
protection  which  a  Czar  of  Russia 
might  require,  was  not  only  incon- 
sistent but  somewhat  ludicrous.  The  ex- 
planation of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  work- 
mgs  of  his  ego.  He  doubtless  came  to 
believe  that  his  own  person  was  sacro- 
sanct beyond  that  of  any  other  President ; 
and  so  he  passed  from  a  state  of  reck- 
lessness to  one  which  seemed  to  indicate 
timidity.  When  President  Grant  was 
most  unpopular,  when  he  was  maintain- 
ing carpet-bag  government  at  the  South 
by  means  of  Federal  bayonets,  and  when 
thousands  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  were  denouncing  him  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  military  dictator,  he  used  to 
stroll  along  the  streets  of  Washington 
wholly  unattended,  stopping  to  gaze  into 
shop  windows  and  moving  about  as  free- 
ly as  any  private  citizen.  This  was  the 
highest  type  of  courage — ^the  courage 
which  is  quite  unconscious  of  itself  and 
wjiich  does  not  even  think  of  danger. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  scarcely  have 
reached  the  same  degree  of  imper- 
turbability. His  courage,  in  fact, 
was  of  the  French  rather  than  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  It  was  allied 
with  a  certain  nervousness  which  could 
perform  the  most  daring  deeds  if  they 
were  deeds  of  action,  but  which  became 
restive  and  almost  uncontrollable  when 
patience  and  grim  endurance  were  de- 
manded. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  physical  courage  was, 


however,  beyond  all  question.  As  to  his 
moral  courage,  opinions  were  divided  and 
this  division  of  opinion  was  justifiable. 
Bold  in  the  utterance  of  his  convictions 
and  in  asserting  the  fixity  of  his  purposes, 
he  nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position, was  sometimes  known  to  yield. 
His  actions,  often  failed  to  square  with 
his  spoken  words.  He  was  amenable  to- 
pressure.  His  mercurial  nature  led  him 
to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  rather 
than  to  fight  stubbornly  against  a  dogged 
opposition.  In  this  respect  his  conduct 
compared  unfavourably  with  that  of 
President  McKinley  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  had  spoken  of  as  having 
no  "backbone."  An  illustration  of  this 
trait  was  early  afforded.  President 
McKinley  had  in  1897  appointed  Mr.  H. 
C.  Evans  of  Tennessee  to  the  office  of 
Pensions  Commissioner.  Mr.  Evans  ad- 
ministered that  difficult  office  with  the 
strictest  integrity,  reforming  abuses,  ex- 
posing frauds,  and  thereby  incurring  the 
bitter  enmity  of  pension  lawyers  and 
of  the  swarms  of  persons  who  presented 
dishonest  claims.  The  office  had  seldom 
known  so  clean  and  upright  an  adminis- 
tration. But  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public sided  against  the  Commissioner 
and  demanded  of  the  President  his  re- 
moval from  office.  Enormous  political 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
this  end :  but  President  McKinley  resist- 
ed it  like  a  man.  He  could  not  be  moved, 
and  he  gave  unflinching  support  to  Mr. 
Evans  despite  the  clamour  of  venal 
claimants  and  malingerers.  The  same 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  withstood  it  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  end  he  yielded.  He 
dared  not  risk  his  popularity  and  incur 
the  danger  of  losing  what  was  called  "the 
soldier  vote."  Mr.  Evans  was  ostensibly 
advanced  to  another  and  more  lucrative 
office;  but  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
this  was  only  an  indirect  fashion  of  get- 
ting him  quietly  out  of  the  way. 

A  very  characteristic  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  mental  processes  was  afford- 
ed by  another  incident.  Not  long  after 
he  had  become  President,  he  received  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Washington  was  a  mulatto 
who  had  successfully  established  a  school 
for  the  training  of  negroes  at  Tuskegee 
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in  Albama.  By  his  sound  sense  and  tact  in 
teaching  his  people  not  to  ask  for  social 
recognition  from  the  whites,  he  had  won 
the  good  will  of  Southerners  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the  negro 
problem  at  the  South.  After  he  had 
talked  with  the  President  for  some  time, 
the  latter  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  at 
luncheon  and  Mr.  Washington  accepted. 
Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  private  capac- 
ity had  undoubtedly  the  right  to  enter- 
tain at  luncheon  whomsoever  he  might 
please.  The  President  of  the  nation  also 
had  the  right  to  make  any  one  his  guest. 
But  in  doing  so  it  could  be  only  with  a 
full  understanding  that  even  the  sim- 
plest action  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  never  be  the  action  of  a 
private  individual  or  free  from  conse- 
quences. In  this  particular  instance  the 
consequences  were  lamentable.  The  Pre- 
sident had  offered  social  recognition  and 
Mr.  Washington  had  accepted  it.  At 
once  all  the  good  feeling  which  had  exist- 
ed in  the  South  toward  the  experiment  at 
Tuskegee  vanished ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  excellent  work  which  Mr.  Washing- 
ton had  labouriously  accomplished  was 
undone  in  half  an  hour.  The  President 
is  said  subsequently  to  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair  to  a  political  friend  in 
the  following  words : 

"When  luncheon-time  came  around, 
my  first  thought  was  to  invite  him  to  stay 
and  lunch  with  me.  Immediately  it 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  this  would 
make  no  end  of  trouble.  But  I  asked 
myself :  'Are  you  afraid  to  do  it  ?'  and  I 
said  to  myself  'No!'  And  so  I  invited 
him  to  come  in  to  luncheon." 

Now  at  first  sight  this  may  seem  rather 
fine ;  but  when  analysed  it  shows  a  certain 
lack  of  moral  courage.  Although  the 
President  knew  that  his  invitation,  defen- 
sible enough  in  itself,  would  do  serious 
harm  to  a  really  noble  cause,  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  refrain  from  giving  it.  ^  In 
other  words,  he  was  afraid  of  being 
thought  afraid. 

It  was  partly  from  this  lack  of  firm- 
ness and  of  loyalty  to  his  own  ideals,  and 
partly  from  his  egoism,  that  the  Presi- 
dent often  fell  short  of  what  men  felt  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  of  him.  In  gen- 
eralities no  one  was  ever  more  energetic 
in  denouncing  the  sinister  influence  of 


politicians  who  made  public  office  a 
means  of  private  gain.  Yet  in  practice, 
when  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  sup- 
porters and  associates  crossed  the  line 
which  divides  right  from  wrong,  he  dealt 
with  them  most  tenderly  and  allowed  his 
thunderbolts  to  sleep.  A  congressman 
named  Littauer,  who  was  shown  to  have 
used  his  official  influence  to  foist  upon 
the  War  Department  the  wares  which  he 
produced  as  a  private  manufacturer,  was 
still  made  welcome  at  the  President's 
table,  though  he  had  escaped  indictment 
only  by  a  legal  technicality.  When  the 
notorious  Quay  died,  President  Roose- 
velt sent  a  telegram  of  effusive  sjrm- 
pathy  on  the  loss  of  his  "loyal  friend." 
Many  times  he  made  it  plain  that  he  had 
one  ethical  standard  for  strangers  and 
quite  a  diflFerent  one  for  those  who  had, 
as  it  were,  been  sanctified  by  their  inti- 
macy with  himself. 

Of  more  far-reaching  importance  was 
a  widely  spread  belief  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  "unsafe."  He  was  certain- 
ly impulsive  in  his  mental  processes,  im- 
patient of  restraint,  and  had  little  respect 
for  ordinary  conventionalities  when  these 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  desires.  His 
recklessness  of  speech  was  thought  to  in- 
dicate an  equal  recklessness  in  action; 
and  his  youthfulness  was  cited  as  aflFord- 
ing  another  reason  for  distrusting  him. 
On  several  occasions,  indeed,  his  pre- 
cipitancy led  him  into  blunders,  as  when 
he  once  sent  a  message  to  Congress  ui^- 
ing  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  in  fact  had 
become  law  several  days  before;  and  as 
when  he  nominated  for  a  judgeship  a 
gentleman  who  was  constitutionally  in- 
eligible for  that  office.  His  talk  was  of- 
ten couched  in  hyperbole.  He  was  fond 
of  sonorous  adjectives  and  he  garnished 
his  speeches  with  eulogies  of  war  and  the 
warlike  virtues.  For  these  reasons,  there 
were  many  who  described  the  new  Presi- 
dent as  having  "a  lawless  mind." 

One  enumerates  these  minor  defects 
in  an  interesting  character,  not  because 
they  were  in  themselves  transcendently 
important,  but  because  they  explain  the 
feeling  of  opposition  which  President 
Roosevelt  often  roused  in  the  minds 
of  the  conservative.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probably  quite  true  that  these  same 
defects  did  much  to  make  him  popular. 
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They  were  very  largely  defects  which  he 
shared  with  a  vast  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen; so  that  they  proved  him,  as  it 
were,  to  be  a  typical  American.  The  self- 
consciousness,  the  touch  of  swagger,  the 
love  of  applause  and  of  publicity,  the  oc- 
cosional  lapses  from  official  dignity,  even 
the  reckless  speech,  the  unnecessary 
frankness,  and  the  disregard  of  form, 
were  traits  that  in  a  way  were  national. 
That  he  stood  by  his  friends,  even  when 
his  friends  were  not  only  wrong  but  re- 
prehensible, was  counted  as  a  virtue.  On 
the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  failings 
were  held  by  the  majority  to  be  quite  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  were  his  finer 
qualities. 

Of  finer  qualities  there  was  assuredly 
no  lack.  All  the  natural  impulses  of  the 
man  were  sound  and  right  and  true.  His 
whole  training  and  the  influences  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  from  child- 
hood up,  tended  to  make  him  generous 
and  high-minded.  He  had  an  instinctive 
scorn  of  whatever  was  cowardly  and  hy- 
percritical. In  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
he  was  democratic,  respecting  men  not  for 
their  pretensions  or  for  their  station  or 
for  their  wealth,  but  for  what  they  were 
as  men.  Popular  opinion,  groping  about 
for  the  most  appropriate  adjective,  as- 
serted that  the  President  was  "square;'* 
and  this  homely  description  was  absolute- 
ly true.  However  often  personal  preju- 
dice or  mistaken  beliefs  may  have  made 
his  inconsistent  with  his  own  professions 
and  ideals,  he  was  fundamentally  sound, 
and  his  purposes  were  those  which  all 
good  citizens,  could  unreservedly  com- 
mend. He  was  the  first  President  who 
had  been  born  to  something  like  wealth ; 
and  this  fact  had  freed  him  throughout 
his  career  from  the  need  of  considering 
public  office  in  the  light  of  a  financial  ne- 
cessity. His  income  while  riiodest  enough 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  time, 
was  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  make  him 
personally  independent.  This  was  an 
enormous  advantage  to  him,  since  he  was 
not  obliged  to  curry  favour  with  merce- 
nary politicians.  He  was  free  to  disre- 
gard them  or  to  fight  them  as  he  chose. 
Hence,  as  an  Assemblyman  in  New  York 
State,  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
and  as  Police  Commissioner,  he  was  re- 
garded less  as  a  Republican  than  as  an 


Independent.  He  was,  theoretically,  at 
least,  a  believer  in  free  trade.  He  co- 
operated freely  with  Mr.  Cleveland  when 
the  latter  was  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine  in  1884.  Caricatures  of  that  pe- 
riod represent  him  as  a  Mugwump, 
grouping  him  with  George  William  Cur- 
tis and  Carl  Schurz.  Yet  none  the  less 
he  was  essentially  a  party  man;  and  af- 
ter Mr.  Blaine  had  received  the  party 
nomination,  Mr.  Roosevelt  supported 
him.  His  own  explanation  of  his  atti- 
tude at  that  time  is  interesting  and  logi- 
cal.    He  said : 

"I  intend  to  vote  the  Republican  presi- 
dential ticket.  A  man  cannot  act  both  with- 
out and  within  the  party.  He  can  do  either, 
but  he  cannot  possibly  do  both  .... 
It  is  impossible  to  combine  the  functions  of 
a  guerrilla  chief  with  those  of  a  colonel  in 
the  regular  army.  The  one  has  greater 
independence  of  action,  the  other  is  able  to 
make  what  action  he  docs  take  vastly  more 
effective  ....  I  am  by  inheritance 
and  by  education  a  Republican.  Whatever 
good  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
public  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
Republican  party.  I  have  acted  with  it  in 
the  past,  and  wish  to  act  with  it  in  the 
future."* 

When  he  came  to  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  kept  this  same  argument  clear- 
ly before  his  mind.  He  must  often  have 
reflected  that  the  partial  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  administration  was  due 
to  the  open  breach  between  that  states- 
man and  the  other  leaders  of  his  own  par- 
ty. Mr.  Roosevelt's  purpose  was  to  work 
through  his  party  for  the  modification  of 
its  policies.  But  from  the  very  first  he 
found  it  difficult  to  tolerate  many  things 
to  which  the  Republican  party  was  com- 
mitted. Still  more  difficult  was  it  for  him 
to  receive  with  real  cordiality  some  of 
the  men  who  in  Congress  figured  as  the 
party's  chiefs.  Unlike  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  never  sat  in 
Congress.  He  was  not  imbued  with  the 
traditions  of  the  place.  His  ethical  sense 
had  not  been  dulled  by  long  familiarity 
with     the    ways   of   Washington.       He 

♦Leupp,  The  ^fan  Roosevelt,  pp.  20-21 
(New  York,  1904). 
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brought  in,  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  fresh, 
pure,  bracing  air  from  the  mountains,  to 
clear  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  national 
capital. 

He  did  not,  as  most  Presidents  have 
done,  restrict  his  official  and  social  inter- 
course to  the  company  of  politicians  or  of 
men  who  could  be  directly  useful  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
come  in  contact  with  many  sides  of  life, 
and  his  range  of  interest  was  much 
broader  than  that  of  any  President  since 
Jefferson.  His  early  years  had  been 
spent  as  a  member  of  the  wealthy  and 
cultivated  class.  He  had  been  a 
ranchman  and  knew  well  the  people  of 
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the  West.  His  service  in  the  Spanish 
war  opened  to  him  still  another  field 
of  new  experience.  In  his  life  he  had 
tried  his  hand  at  many  undertakings.  He 
had  written  books.  He  had  advocated 
social  and  political  reforms.  He  had  herd- 
ed cattle  on  the  great  ranges  of  Dakota. 
He  had  directed  the  police  of  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  He  had  helped  equip  the 
navy  for  the  war  with  Spain.  He  had 
fought  in  the  Cuban  swamps.  He  had 
governed  the  most  populous  State  of  the 
Union.  He  had  presided  over  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  A  caustic  English 
critic  once  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
statesman  believed  him  to  be  a  scholar, 


while  scholars  were  under  the  mistaken 
belief  that  he  was  a  statesman.     Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  might  have  been 
said   at   this  time   with   regard  to   Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  for  in  all  his  pursuits  he  exhi- 
bited   something  of  the  naivete   of   the 
amateur;     yet    with    incompleteness    of 
technical    knowledge    which    marks    the 
amateur,*  he  had  also  the  amateur's  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity.     His  intellectual 
curiosity  was  a  marked   feature  of  his 
character.    He  wished  to  know  all  sides 
of  life,  to  learn  all  shades  of  opinion,  and 
to  keep  himself  informed  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion.    It  was  his  custom  to  send  notes 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  saying:  **Let  me  have  a  batch 
of  the  latest  books  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects,'' and  presently  there  would  be  de- 
livered at  the  White  House  a  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  volumes  comprising 
works  on  psychology,  engineering,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  horticulture,  and  sociol- 
ogy,   besides    novels,    poems,    essays — 
everything,    in    fact,    which    represented 
contempory    thought.      These  books  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  devour  eagerly,  storing 
away  the  essential  facts  in  his  retentive 
memory.    As  with  books,  so  it  was  with 
men.    He  gathered  about  his  dinner-table 
guests  from  every  part  of  the  country — 
scholars,  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  men  of 
business,  manufacturers,  ranchmen,  Ad- 
irondack   guides,    journalists,  and  mem- 
bers   of    his    old    Rough    Rider    regi- 
ment.    Whoever  had  done  anything  or 
said  anything  or  written   anything    that 
was  at  all  notable,  eventually  found  his 
way  to  the  White  House  at  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation.     To  the  talk  of  all  these 
men   he   listened   most   attentively,   and 
thus  he  gained  a  first  hand  knowledge  of 
what    the    people    as    a    whole     were 
interested     in,     of     what     were     their 
prejudices    and    preferences    and     also 
of    what    were    their    complaints     and 
grievances.     He  knew  his  countrymen; 
and    with       his    keen    sense     of     jus- 
tice and   his  wide  range   of   sympathy, 
he  gradually  became  more  and  more,  in 

*An  amusing  instance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
combination  of  zeal  and  inexperience  which 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  in 
Long's,  The  New  American  Navy,  (vol.  I, 
p.  84),  New  York,  1904. 
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the  true  sense  of  the  words,  the  people's 
President. 

All  this  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
the  veteran  politicians  who  sat  in  Con- 
gress and  who  were  jealous  of  their  own 
assumed  prerogatives  as  keepers  of  the 
presidential  conscience.  Between  them 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  there  existed  and  there 
could  exist  but  little  sympathy.  The 
sleek,  sly  senators  who  dabbled  in  stocks 
on  the  basis  of  their  official  knowledge 
of  coming  legislation,  who  took  large  fees 
from  corporations  in  return  for  legal 
^'opinions''  which  were  never  read  or 
heeded  by  the  persons  who  paid  for 
them,  the  men  who  owed  their  sena- 
torial seats  to  the  favour  of  protected 
interests — these  had  an  instinctive  dis- 
trust of  a  President  who  looked  them 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  knew  their  base- 
ness. They  disliked  him  from  the  out- 
set, and  they  spoke  of  him  contemptu- 
ously among  themselves  as  **this  young 
man," — using  the  phrase  which  his  op- 
ponents applied  to  the  younger  Pitt,  and 
which  Bismarck,  when  dismissed  from 
office,  growled  out  to  characterise  his 
Emperor.  And  they  had  good  reason  for 
their  apprehension.     From  every  quarter 
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of  the  land  there  came  to  the  President's 
knowledge  facts,  convincingly  substan- 
tiated, that  everywhere  there  existed  evils 
which  could  be  corrected  only  by  a  strong 
hand  and  a  fearless  heart  in  Washington. 
In  the  early  months  of  1902  there  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  a  distinct  reaction 
against  that  glorification  of  materialism 
which  had  been  so  wide-spread  and  for  a 
time  so  thoroughly  acceptable.  The 
country  was  still  as  prosperous  as  ever; 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  close  men's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  train  of  this  pros- 
perity had  com.e  great  wrongs.  The 
worship  of  wealth  had  bred  corruption 
both  social,  municipal,  and  national.  The 
words  of  Horace — quocunqiie  mode  rem 
— had  apparently  been  taken  as  a  text  by 
thousands  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
were  practising  the  rhyriad  forms  of 
knavery  now  characterised  by  the 
collective  name  of  *'graft" — ^a  word 
appropriately  borrowed  from  the  argot 
of  common  thieves.  The  cities  of  the 
country,  great  and  small,  had  been  loot- 
ed by  franchise-grabbers,  who  in  secur- 
ing invaluable  concessions  without  ren- 
dering an  equivalent,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  corrupt  the  municipal  officials  and 
to  maintain  a  swarm  of  hired  lobbyists  in 
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the  legislatures  of  the  different  States. 
Some  of  the  greatest  fiduciary  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  notably  the  life  in- 
surance companies,  had  developed  a  com- 
plex system  by  which  they  misused  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them.  With  these 
things  however,  and  others  like  them,  the 
national  Executive  had  not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  deal.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  far-reaching  abuses  from  which 
the  entire  country  suffered  and  against 
which  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
had  armed  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  measure  of  power.  These  abuses  were 
first,  the  discriminations  by  railways 
against  shippers ;  and  second,  the  oppres- 
sive domination  of  the  Trusts.  The  two 
evils  were  closely  related,  since  many  of 
the  Trusts,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Beef 
Trust,  owed  much  of  their  supremacy  to 
the  secret  and  unlawful  favours  which 
they  had  extorted  from  the  .railroads. 
Eaily  in  1902,  the  price  of  meat  had  so 
advanced  as  to  direct  general  attention 
to  the  methods  of  the  six  great  packing 
houses  which  together  constituted  what 
was  popularly  called  the  Beef  Trust.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  these  meat-pack- 
ers had  agreed  not  to  compete  against 
each  other,  that  they  had  divided  the  cat- 
tle country  into  districts,  in  each  one  of 
v^hich  only  a  single  branch  of  the  Trust 
should  buy,  and  that  the  practice  had  been 
established  of  bidding  up  the  price  of 
cattle  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  induce 
large  shipments,  and  then  of  ceasing  to 
bid  when  the  shipments  reached  their  des-  ■ 
tination.  It  was  discovered  also  that 
railways  in  the  Middle  West  had  granted 
to  certain  purchasers  of  grain,  rates  which 
were  lower  than  those  charged  to  smaller 
buyers ;  so  that  in  practice  there  was  but 
one  buyer  in  each  system,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  destroy  competition  and  to  fix 
at  will  the  price*  for  the  producer.*  A 
like  injustice  was  inflicted  in  the  same 
way  upon  cotton  growers  in  the  South. 
Finally,  in  1901,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Railways,  by  purchasing 
a  third  railway  system,  had  effected  a 
merger  of  the  three  in  what  was  known 
as  the   Northern     Securities    Company, 

♦See  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  1902;  and,  Montague,  Trusts 
of  To-day,  pp.  149,  150  (New  York,  1904). 


which  thus  became  a  combination  to  mon- 
opolise the  entire  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  Northwest. 

All  these  acts  were  not  only  contrary 
to  public  policy  but  they  were  in  violation 
of  two  statutes  which  have  already  been 
described — the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  1890.*  Until  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, these  laws  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  remained  a  dead  letter.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
been  practically  deprived  of  any  effective 
power  to  curb  the  railways,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  decisions  were  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Federal  courts  which  were 
jealous  of  any  assumption  of  judicial 
authority  by  the  Commission.  Small  ship- 
pers who  appealed  to  the  Commission 
against  the  railways  were  compelled  to 
follow  up  a  long  and  tedious  course  of 
litigation  in  which  after  many  years,  no 
substantial  results  were  reached,  and  of 
which  the  great  expense  was  sufficient 
to  beggar  a  man  of  ordinary  means.  The 
railways  had  at  their  disposal  the  ablest 
legal  talent  in  the  country;  and  against 
this  a  private  person,  however  great  his 
injuries,  was  absolutely  helpless.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  also  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement,  partly  because  its 
phraseology  was  so  sweeping  as  appar- 
ently to  condemn  both  lawful  and  un- 
lawful business  enterprises,  and  also  be- 
cause the  Trusts  were  protean  in  their 
character.  Chartered  by  individual 
States,  when  attacked  by  Federal  law 
they  claimed  to  be  only  local  corporations. 
When  prosecuted  by  the  State  officials, 
they  claimed  exemption  from  such  prose- . 
cution  on  the  ground  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  these  powerful  and  law-, 
less  combinations  could  not  be  effectively' 
attacked  either  by  individuals  or  by  the 
States,  but  that  only  the  strong  hand  pf  j 
the  national  Government  could  take  them 
by  the  throat  and  force  them  from  their 
attitude  of  insolent  defiance. 

The  wilful  violations  of  law  from  which 
all  sections  of  the  country  were  suffering 
roused  the  natural  indigrnation  of  the 
President;   while   the   difficulty   of   sup- 

*See  The  Bookman  for  March,  1905,  pp. 
47,  48;  and  for  May,  1905,  pp.  301,  302. 
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pressing  them  against  the  opposition  of 
united  capital,  appealed  to  his  fighting 
spirit.  By  his  direction,  therefore,  the 
Attorney-General  moved  against  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  Trusts.  This  officer 
was  Mr.  Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  been  appointed  late  in 
President  McKinley's  administration  to 
fucceed  Mr.  J.  W.  Griggs.  Mr.  Knox 
was  a  lawyer  of  very  great  ability.  He 
had  for  years  been  counsel  for  several 
large  corporations,  among  them  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  He  knew  their 
methods  well  and  could  search  out  all  the 
crevices  in  their  armour.  Until  this  time, 
however,  he  had  remained  inactive.  The 
press  had  urged  him  to  prosecute  the 
Trusts,  and  because  he  had  not  done  so 
he  had  received  the  popular  nickname  of 
"Sleepy  Phil."  He  was,  however,  mere- 
ly waiting  for  instructions ;  and  no  soon- 
er did  the  President  speak  the  word,  than 
Mr.  Knox  revealed  himself  to  be  a  highly 
trained  and  powerful  prosecutor  whose 
client  was  the  nation.  He  secured  an  in- 
junction pga'nst  the  Beef  Trust,  restrain- 
ing it  from  raising  and  lowering  prices 
in  collusion,  and  from  other  practices 
which  had  become  notorious.  Again  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  he  attacked 
the  Northern  Securities  "merger,"  ask- 
ing for  an  injunction  to  prevent  this  rail- 
way monopoly  from  controlling  the  com- 
panies involved  in  it.  These  suits  were 
brought  before  the  United  States  district 
court  in  Minnesota  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  of  1890.  Vigorous  measures  such 
as  this  stirred  all  the  corporate  interests 
to  anger.  They  and  their  journalistic 
mouthpieces  began  to  speak  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  of  minged  hatred  and 
contempt.  After  the  easy-going  tolerance 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  the  energetic  purpose 
of  President  Roosevelt  gave  them  a  dis- 
tinct shock.  They  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  almost  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  disregard  the  laws  which  were 
made  for  other  citizens,  and  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  above  and  beyond  restraint 
from  any  source.  Their  feelings  were 
not  assuaged  by  some  very  pointed  utter- 
ances of  the  President  made  during  a 
journey  through  New  England  in  the 
summer  of  1902,  and  a  visit  to  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
These  utterances  expressed  only  the  most 


elemental  principles  of  justice  and  right 
reason ;  yet  the  lawless  financiers  and  the 
editors  whose  living  depended  on  finan- 
cial favours  viewed  many  sentences  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  as  revolutionary  if 
not  anarchical.  Thus,  in  Providence*  the 
President  said : 

"The  great  corporations  which  we  have 
grown  to  speak  of  rather  loosely  as  Trusts 
are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
not  only  has  the  right  to  control  them,  but 
it  is  in  duty  bound  to  control  them  wher- 
ever the  need  of  such  control  is  shown. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is 
no  need  for  such  supervision.  There  is; 
and  a  sufficient  warrant  for  it  is  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  the  admitted  evils  appertain- 
ing to  them  ....  The  immediate 
necessity  in  dealing  with  Trusts  is  to  place 
them  under  the  real  and  not  the  nominal 
control  of  some  sovereign  to  which,  as  its 
creatures,  the  Trusts  shall  owe  allegiance 
and  in  whose  courts  the  sovereign's  orders 
may  be  enforced." 

Again,  at  Boston,f  the  President  de- 
clared : 

"So  far  as  the  anti-trust  laws  go,  they 
will  be  enforced.  No  suit  will  be  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  undertake 
it.  Every  suit  that  is  undertaken  will  be 
begun  because  the  great  lawyer  and  upright 
man  whom  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
as  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Knox,  believes 
that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  which 
we  can  get  at;  and  when  the  suit  is  under- 
taken it  will  not  be  compromised  except 
upon  the  basis  that  the  Government  wins." 

And  at  Cincinnati,!  he  said : 

"In  dealing  with  the  big  corporations 
which  we  call  Trusts,  we  must  resolutely 
purpose  to  proceed  by  evolution  and  not 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  evils  attendant  upon 
over-capitalisation  alone,  are  in  my  judg- 
ment sufficient  to  warrant  a  far  closer 
supervision    and    control    than    now    exists 

over    the    great    corporations 

We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  corporations; 
but  we  do  wish  to  make  them  subserve  the 
public  good.  All  individuals,  rich  or  poor, 
private  or  corporate,  must  be  subject  to  the 

♦August  23,  1902. 
tAugust  25,  1902. 
t September  20,  1902.  , 
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law  of  the  land;  and  the  Government  will 
hold  them  to  a  rigid  obedience.  The  biggest 
corporation,  like  the  humblest  private  citi- 
zen, must  be  held  to  strict  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
fundamental  law.  The  rich  man  who  does 
not  see  that  this  is  in  his  interest  is,  indeed, 
short-sighted.  When  we  make  him  obey 
the  law  we  insure  for  him  the  absolute 
protection  of  the  law."* 

These  strong,  frank,  manly  sentences 
struck  a  responsive  chord  throughout  the 
entire  nation.  They  seemed  to  clear  the 
air  which  had  become  clogged  and  gross 
with  the  miasma  of  materialism.  But  they 
were  read  with  resentment  by  the  men 
who  for  years  had  thought  of  the  law  of 
the  land  merely  as  something  which  their 
hired  lawyers  could  artfully  circumvent. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  and  a  certain 
fear  which  he  had  already  inspired,  pre- 
vented open  attacks  upon  him  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party ;  but  from  this  mo- 
ment there  was  instituted  in  the  venal 
press  and  through  the  myriad  agencies 
which  lawless  wealth  controlled,  an  un- 
derhand campaign  to  discredit  him  and 
to  prevent  if  possible,  his  nomination  for 
a  second  term.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
country  was  receiving  a  vivid  object-les- 
son as  to  the  evils  of  monopoly.  Until 
now  it  was  the  people  of  the  West  who 
had  suffered  most  and  whose  complaints 
had  been  loud  and  bitter;  but  in  1902 
the  people  of  the  East  in  their  turn  were 
made  to  know  that  corporate  greed  could 
strike  unerringly  and  unpityingly  at  the 
welfare  of  every  section. 

It  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
course  of  this  narrativef  how  the  coal- 
carrying-railways  of  Pennsylvania  had, 
in  violation  of  their  charters  and  of 
the  fundamental  law,  secured  pos- 
session of  practically  all  the  an- 
thracite coal  mines  of  that  district 
which,  indeed,  furnished  the  hard 
coal  supply  of  the  entire  country. 
Early  in  1902,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  mine-owners — ^that  is  to  say  the  offi- 
cials of  the  railways — and  the  miners  in 

♦The  text  of  these  quotations  follows  that 
in  Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  Introduction  by  H. 
C.  Lodge  (New  York,  1904). 

tSee  The  Bookman  for  August,  1905,  pp. 
619,  620. 


their  employ.  The  latter  had  formed  an 
organisation  known  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  John  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell was  a  man  who  had  once  worked  in 
the  coal  mines,  but  who  had  educated 
himself  by  close  study  in  his  spare  hours, 
^who  had  found  time  to  read  law  and  to 
investigate  economic  questions  and  la- 
bour conditions  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  of  su- 
perior organising  ability,  and  of  inflexi- 
ble integrity.  He  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  miners,  and  his  heart  had 
been  wrung  by  the  hardships  which  they 
had  experienced  and  which  he  himself  at 
one  time  had  shared.  The  mine-owners 
compelled  the  men  in  their  employ 
to  purchase  their  supplies  at  the  com- 
pany's stores,  to  employ  the  company's 
doctors,  and  to  live  in  the  houses  which 
the  company  furnished  them, — ^all  at  the 
company's  own  price.  These  and  other 
grievances  led  the  miners  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  wages  and  for  a  recognition 
of  their  organisation.  On  February  14th, 
Mr.  Mitchell  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
railway  presidents  asking  for  a  joint  con- 
ference. This  request  was  curtly  refused. 
Again  on  May  8th,  it  was  proposed  to 
Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  President  of  the 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  to  sub- 
mit the  miners'  claims  to  arbitration.  Mr. 
Baer  replied  contemptuously  that  *'an- 
thracite  mining  is  a  business,  and  not  a 
religious,  sentimental,  or  academic  pro- 
position." Therefore  on  May  12'th,  a 
strike  was  ordered,  and  150,000  miners  at 
once  ceased  from  work.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  strike  continued,  the  mine- 
owners  endeavouring  with  no  success  to 
replace  the  men  who  had  gone  out.  There 
was,  as  is  always  the  case,  some  violence 
on  the  part  of  individual  strikers;  and 
these  sporadic  acts  the  corporation-rid- 
den portions  of  the  press  exaggerated,  so 
as  to  make  them  seem  indicative  of  a 
reign  of  terror.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  strikers  were  orderly,  and  showed  far 
more  respect  for  law  than  did  those  rail- 
way presidents,  whose  very  ownership 
of  the  coal  mines  was  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  As  the  months 
dragged  on,  the  company's  available 
coal  supply  began  to  be  depleted, 
and     a     coal     famine     was     obviously 
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impending  with  the  advent  of  the 
winter.  In  early  September,  the  re- 
tail price  of  hard  coal  which  was  nor- 
mally about  $5  per  ton,  advanced  to  $12, 
and  within  a  few  days  to  $14.  The  poor, 
who  purchased  it  by  the  pailful,  were 
obliged  to  pay  something  like  one  cent  a 
pound.  By  September  24th,  no  coal-yard 
in  the  city  of  New  York  had  on  hand 
more  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
whereas  a  year  before,  the  average  stock 
had  been  at  least  two  thousand  tons. 
Many  dealers  began  to  refuse  all  but  their 
regular  customers,  and  to  these  they 
would  dole  out  only  a  small  supply  of  fuel 
at  prices  which  kept  increasing  every  day. 
Gas  stoves  and  coke,  and  kerosene  were 
substituted  for  coal  in  many  families ;  but 
the  price  of  gas  advanced,  the  coke  sup- 
ply was  quite  inadequate,  and  kerosene 
was  manifestly  unsuited  for  heating  pur- 
poses when  the  weather  should  become 
extremely  cold.  On  September  26th, 
several  schools  in  New  York  were  closed 
and  the  pupils  sent  home  in  order  that 
the  fuel  on  hand  might  be  saved  for  the 
winter  months.*  Kindling  wood  was 
practically  unattainable.  On  September 
30th,  hard  coal  brought  $20  a  ton;  and 
by  October  ist,  as  much  as  $28  and  $30 
was  demanded. 

The  widespread  distress  caused  by  the 
coal  famine  led  to  innumerable  appeals  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
last  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  strike,  it 
was  plain  to  everyone  that  a  few  sc]fi*jh 
men,  having  secured  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  were 
abusing  their  power  with  a  stolid  indif- 
ference both  to  public  opinion  and  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people.  It  was 
noted  with  indignation  that  long  lines  of 
cars  laden  with  coal  blocked  the  lines  of 
the  coal-carrying  railways  in  New  Jersey, 
at  a  time  when  even  so  much  as  a  bucket- 
ful could  with  difficulty  be  procured  to 
warm  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The 
mine-owners  had  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tons  within  easy  reach  of  the 
market;  yet  they  refused  to  sell,  hoping 
that  the  general  suffering  would  react 
against  the  miners  and  that  either  State 
or  national  troops  would  be  employed  to 

♦See  the  New  York  World  for  September 
26th  and  27th,  1902. 


break  the  strike.  But  their  schemes  pro- 
duced a  very  different  result.  Detesta- 
tion of  them  became  well-nigh  universal, 
and  a  general  sympathy  was  given  to  the 
miners  who  had  struck.  It  was  proposed 
in  many  quarters  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  coal  mines  and  work  them  un- 
der the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Even 
the  least  radical  suggestion  looked  to 
some  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to 


JOHN    MITCHELL 

save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  the 
famine.  In  the  city  of  New  York  a 
coal-riot  was  dreaded.  The  Mayor,  Mr. 
Seth  Ix)w,  telegraphed  to  the  President : 

**The  welfare  of  a  large  section  of  the 
country  imperatively  demands  the  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  anthracite  coal-mining. 
In  the  name  of  the  city  of  New  York  I  de- 
sire to  protest  through  you,  against  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  situation,  which, 
if  prolonged,  involves,  at  the  very  least,  the 
certainty    of   great    suffering   and    heavy    loss 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  common 
with  many  others." 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  beg  the  President 
in  some  manner  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
existing  crisis  which  was  becoming  more 
acute  each  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  representatives  of  capital  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  and  evidently  meant 
to  end  the  President's  political  career  if 
he  should  dare  to  intervene.  Oddly 
enough,  the  people  of  the  West  felt  little 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  strike.  They 
used  soft  coal  instead  of  anthracite :  and 
though  the  price  of  this  had  also  steadily 
advanced,  they  experienced  no  such 
pinch  as  did  the  Eastern  cities.  Hence 
the  W^estern  press  and  the  political  lead- 
ers of  that  section  advised  the  President 
not  to  interfere. 

Of  course,  in  his  official  capacity  he 
had  no  power  to  act.  The  .  coal-strike 
though  national  in  its  consequences  was 
local  in  its  origin  and  progress.  If  he 
moved  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, though  whatever  action  he  might 
take  would  be  made  significant  by  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  office  which  he  held.  It 
was  a  position  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  after- 
wards described  just  ho\v  a  decision  was 
ultimately  reached.     He  said  : 

"I  remember  the  President  sitting,  with 
his  injured  leg  in  a  chair  while  the  doctois 
dressed  it.*  It  hurt,  and  now  and  then  he 
would  wince  a  bit,  while  he  discussed  the 
strike  and  the  appeals  for  help  that  grew 
more  urgent  with  every  passing  hour.  The 
outlook  was  grave;  it  seemed  as  if  the  cost 
of.  interference  might  be  political  death.  I 
saw  how  it  tugged  at  him,  just  when  he 
saw  chances  of  serving  his  country  which 
he  had  longed  for  all  the  years,  to  meet — 
this.  It  was  human  nature  to  halt.  He 
halted  long  enough  to  hear  it  all  out:  the 
story  of  the  suffering  in  the  big  coast-cities, 
of  schools  closing,  hospitals  without  fuel, 
of  the  poor  shivering  in  their  homes.  Then 
he  set  his  face  grimly  and  said  : 

'*  *Yes,  I  will  do  it.  I  suppose  that  eiul-i 
me:  but  it  is  right,  and  I  will  do  it.*  "f 

*The  President,  while  coaching  in  Massa- 
chusetts, had  met  with  an  accident  which  in- 
jured the  bone  of  one  leg. 

tRiis,  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citiceu.  pp. 
375-3/6.  (New  York.  1904). 


Having  come  to  this  decision,  the  Pres- 
ident telegraphed  to  the  railway  presi- 
dents, to  the  presidents  of  the  anthracite 
district  unions,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
asking  them  to  meet  him  in  Washington 
on  Octobfer  3rd.  On  the  day  appointed, 
these  persons  assembled.  The  mine  own- 
ers were  headed  by  Mr.  George  F.  Baer, 
and  the  lalDour  representatives  by  Mr. 
Mitchell.  There  were  present  also  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary.  The  meet- 
ing began  with  an  embarrassing  si- 
lence. The  opposing  delegates  sat  eye- 
ing each  other  with  looks  of  evident  hos- 
tility. Then  the  President  read  to  them 
a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  he  spoke 
neither  for  the  mine  owners  nor  the  min- 
ers, but  for  the  American  people. 

"I  disclaim  any  right  or  duty  to  intervene 
in  this  way  upon  legal  grounds  or  upon  any 
official  relation  that  I  bear  to  the  situation; 
but  the  urgency  and  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  catastrophe  impending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  people  in  the  shape  of  a  winter 
fuel-famine  impel  me  after  much  anxious 
thought  to  believe  that  my  duty  requires 
me  to  use  whatever  influence  I  personally 
can  bring,  to  end  a  situation  which  has  be- 
come literally  intolerable  ....  In 
my  judgment,  the  situation  imperatively  re- 
quires that  you  meet  upon  the  common 
plane  of  the  necessities  of  the  public.  With 
all  the  earnestness  there  is  in  me  I  ask  that 
there  be  an  immediate  resumption  of  opera- 
tions in  the  coal  mines,  in  some  such  way  as 
will,  without  a  day's  unnecessary  delay, 
meet  the  crying  needs  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  invite  a  discussion  of  your  respective 
claims  and  positions.  I  appeal  to  your  pat- 
riotism, to  the  spirit  that  sinks  personal 
considerations  and  makes  individual  sacri- 
lices  for  the  general  good." 

Xo  s(X)ner  had  the  President  finished 
reading  this  carefully  prepared  address, 
than  Mr.  Mitchell  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
said  in  a  loud,  clear  voice : 

*T  am  much  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
with  what  you  say.  We  are  willing  that 
you  shall  name  a  tribunal  which  shall  de- 
termine the  issues  that  have  resulted  in 
the  strike;  and  if  the  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  operators  will  accept  the 
award  or  decision  of  such  a  tribunal,  the 
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miners  will  willingly  accept  it,  even  if  it 
be  against  our  claims." 

Mr.  Baer's  face  flushed  red,  and  he  and 
his  associates  were  obviously  disconcert- 
ed. But  after  a  moment's  pause  they 
emphatically  rejected  Mr.  MitchelFs  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Baer  offered  on  his  side  to 
submit  any  special  grievance  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
districts  where  the  mines  were  situated. 
This  offer  was  declined  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  President  then  asked  his  visitors  to 
retire  for  consultation  and  to  return  in 
the  afternoon.  At  this  second  meeting 
the  operators  read,  one  after  another, 
long  statements  which  had  evidently  been 
prepared  for  them  by  their  legal  advisers. 
Their  tone  throughout  was  one  of  studied 
insolence  toward  the  President  himself, 
and  of  hatred  toward  the  striking  miners. 
They  intimated  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
failed  in  his  duty ;  that  he  should  long 
since  have  broken  the  strike  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  regular  army;  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  existing  situa- 
tion ^rested  largely  upon  him.  They 
called  the  Government  **a  contemptible 
failure  if  it  can  secure  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty and  comfort  of  the  people  only  by 
compromising  with  the  violators  of  law 
and  the  instigators  of  violence  and 
crime.".  The  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company,  David  B.  Wil- 
cox, addressed  the  President  in  a 
most  arbitrary  fashion,  and  demanded 
of  him  that  he  do  his  duty.  The  opera- 
tors evidently  intended  to  rouse  the  Pre- 
sident to  an  outburst  of  anger  and  there- 
by to  put  him  in  the  wrong;  but  he  kept 
his  temper  perfectly,*  as  did  also  the  la- 
bour leaders;  and  the  conference  pres- 
ently adjourned,  having,  as  it  seemed, 
accomplished  no  result. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
indignation  of  the  w^hole  country  was 
aroused  by  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  now  the  entire  nation  behind  him ; 
and  whatever  he  might  choose  to  do  was 

*One  account,  however,  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  very  sharply  to  the  operators.  He 
is  quoted  as  having  remarked  to  a  friend  after- 
wards: "There  was  only  one  person  there 
who  bore  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  it 
wasn't  I!"  The  exception  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Mr.  Mitchell. 


certain  to  receive  the  approval  of  his 
countrymen. 

There  was  in  New  York  at  that  time  a 
financier  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world  for  the 
power  which  he  exercised  over  the  capi- 
talists and  especially  over  the  railway 
owners.  Back  in  1900,  a  coal  strike  had 
begun.  It  was  near  the  time  of  the  pres- 
idential election,  and  a  labour  outbreak- 
then  would  have  jeopardised  the  success 
of  the  Republican  candidates.  This  gen- 
tleman at  that  period  had  by  his  own  per- 
sonal influence  forced  the  mine-owners 
to  make  concessions  to  the  miners  where- 
by the  strike  was  for  a  while  averted.  In 
yielding  to  him  the  operators  had  told 
him: 

**We  concede  this  now;  but  you  must 
promise  never  again  to  ask  this  of  us." 

And  he  had  promised. 

There  is  an    interesting    story    which 
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seems  to  rest  upon  good  authority  and 
which  may  be  repeated  here,  though  with 
all  due  reserve.  It  tells  how  this  gen- 
tleman was  in  his  private  yacht 
which  was  lying  in  the  North 
River.  To  him  in  the  evening  it  is  said 
that  there  came  from  Washington  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
sumptuous  cabin  of  the  yacht,  Mr.  Root 
went  over  the  whole  situation  and  urged 
with  all  his  eloquence  that  the  great  fin- 
ancier should  once  more  use  his  influence 
cO  end  the  strike.  To  the  request, 
made  many  times  and  in  many  ways,  a 
cold  refusal  was  returned.  Then  the 
Secretary  changed  his  tone. 

**I  have  given  you  a  chance  to  do  this 
of  your  own  free  will,  but  you  have  re- 
fused. I  am  now  instructed  to  inform 
you  that  the  President  will  appoint  a 
commission  to  inquire  very  strictly  into 
the  legality  of  the  connection  between  the 
railways  and  the  mines,  and  that  this  com- 
mission will  publish  the  exact  truth  so 
that  the  whole  country  may  know  it.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  the  Presi- 
dent will  place  a  gentleman,  not  of  his 
own  party,  but  one  in  whose  word  and  in 
whose  courage  the  people  will  place  im- 
plicit confidence." 

The  financier  shot  a  keen  look  from 
his  steely  eyes. 

"Who  is  this  person?"  he  asked,  with 
an  accent  partly  of  defiance  and  partly  of 
curiosity. 

*'His  name/'  said  Secretary  Root,  '*is 
Grover  Cleveland.  And  I  may  add  that, 
as  the  result  of  such  a  report,  the  persons 
who  shall  be  found  to  have  violated  the 
law  and  who  are  thereby  responsible  for 
the  existing  distress  will  be  criminally  in- 
dicted by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury." 

The  interview  terminated  late  that 
night  J  and  on  October  13th,  the 
coal  monopolists  made  a  formal  of- 
fer to  the  President,  to  submit  all 
matters    in    dispute    to    a    commission* 

♦The  commission  subsequently  appointed  by 
the  President  was  headed  by  Judge  Gray  of 
Delaware,  and  it  arranged  a  compromise,  after 
taking  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  which  was 
published  by  the  Government.  (Washington, 
1903)-  For  details  of  the  award  see  Mitchell, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  391-396. 


of  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident.* The  offer  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  on  behalf  of  the  miners, 
and  on  October  23rd,  work  was  resumed 
and  the  great  coal  strike  was  broken.  It 
had  continued  for  five  months,  and  it  was 
estimated  to  have  entailed  a  loss  of  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Because  of  what  the 
President  had  done  he  received  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  a  great  majority  of 
Americans;  while  in  Europe  his  name 
was  spoken  with  sincere  respect  as  of 
one  who  *'had  done  a  very  big  thing  and 
an  entirely  new"  thing,  "f  Only  the  rep- 
resentatives of  predatory  capital  were 
incensed,  but  for  the  time  they  took  re- 
fuge in  a  sullen  silence.  Among  them- 
selves, however,  they  had  marked  the 
President  down  for  political  destruction. 

The  succeeding  year  passed  quietly 
enough,  save  for  a  few  slight  ripples  on 
the  surface  of  international  relations.  In 
January,  much  feeling  was  excited 
among  the  American  people  by  a 
naval  expedition  sent  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, Italy  and  Germany  into  Ven- 
ezuelan waters  for  the  porpose  of 
enforcing  certain  pecuniary  claims 
and  redressing  grievances.  The  Ger- 
man ships  shelled  several  Venezuelan 
forts  and  sank  a  few  insignificant  Vene- 
zuelan ships,  beside  blockading  the  most 
important  harbours.  The  United  States 
was  not  directly  interested ;  for  the  three 
foreign  powers  had  given  assurances  that 
they  desired  no  territorial  acquisitions  in 
V^enezuela.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  be- 
cause Germany  was  involved,  there  exist- 
ed some  uneasiness.  The  President  stu- 
diously declined  to  interfere,  though  he 
sent  a  fleet  into  West  Indian  waters  and 
used  his  influence  to  secure  a  settlement 
of  the  aflfair.  This  was  arranged  at 
Washington,  and  the  three  European 
powers  made  easy  terms  with  Venezuela. 
On  the  surface,  the  aflfair  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary incident,  yet  it  afforded  a  new 
proof  of  American  influence  in  world 
politics.  Foreign  comment  was  decided- 
ly significant.  The  Allgcmeine  Zeitung 
of  Vienna  declared  resentfully  that  the 
United  States  had  gained  the  hegemony 

♦This  story  here  told  is  given  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  tallies  with  several  facts  which  are 
matters  of  record. 

tLondon  Times,  October  24,  1902. 
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of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.    Con- 
tinuing its  comment,  it  said : 

"Europe  has  displayed  a  nervous  anxiety 
to  appease  American  diplomacy.  The  inter- 
ested powers  looked  on  enviously.  Europe 
was  united  on  one  point  only — the  desire 
not  to  rouse  the  antipathy  of  the  American 
dispute  is  equivalent  to  a  victory  of  America 
people.  Even  the  allies  wished  to  shake 
each  other  off.  The  close  of  the  Venezuelan 
dispute  is  equivalent  to  a  victory  of  Ai^erica 
over  Europe.* 

Subsequently,  the  German  Kaiser,  see- 
ing the  futility  of  a  policy  of  irritation, 
made  frank  overtures  of  friendship  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  of  personal 
good  will  to  the  American  President.  He 
ordered  a  yacht  to  be  built  for  him  at  an 
American  shipyard  and  requested  the 
President's  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt, to  christen  it  at  its  launching.  Not 
to  do  things  by  half,  he  also  despatched 
his  brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  as 
his  personal  representative  to  visit  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launching.  Prince  Henry  came,  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  of  keen  observers, 
w^ho  were  instructed  to  niake  minutely 
careful  notes  of  everything  they  saw. 
During  the  few  weeks  of  their  stay  in 
the  United  States,  they  visited  the  larg- 
est cities  as  far  West  as  St.  Louis,  in- 
specting libraries,  universities,  manufac- 
tories, navy-yards,  and  battlefields,  and 
being  nearly  done  to  death  by  the  exces- 
sive hospitality  which  they  received. 
Prince  Henry  by  his  easy  democratic 
manners,  did  much  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  tactlessness  at  Hong  Kong  in 
1898;  and  Americans  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  they  had  ac- 
quired the  art  of  entertaining  royal 
guests.  It  can  not  be  said  that  their 
achievements  in  this  respect  were  very 
creditable.  The  ultra-rich  displayed  an 
effusive  snobbishness  which  was  fatuous 
and  fulsome.  The  rabble,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  little  of  the  decorum  which 
marks  the  multitude  in  European  coun- 
tries on  ceremonious  occasions.  Prince 
Henry  while  in  New  York,  was  greeted 
through  a  megaphone  with  the  words: 
"Hullo,  Henry!  How's  your  brother 
Bill?"     On  another  occasion,  when  the 

*AUgemeine  Zeitung,  February    15,  1903. 


Prince's  Pullman  coach  was  sidetracked 
at  a  little  country  station  for  the  night,  a 
band  of  yokels  surrounded  it,  and  beat- 
ing on  its  sides  with  sticks,  cried  out: 
"Wake  up.  Hen!  Wake  up.  Hen!"  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  But  the  Prince 
took  all  these  things  with  a  good  grace 
and  they  doubtless  gave  a  piquant  flavour 
to  the  report  which  he  carried  back  to  his 
imperial  brother  in  Berlin. 

Foreign  observers  had  said  that  the 
United  States  now  possessed  the  hege- 
mony of  the  entire  Western  hemisphere. 


PRINCE   HENRY   OF   PRUSSIA 

In  1903,  a  series  of  events  occurred  which 
emphasised  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
For  half  a  century,  the  project  of  uniting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  Central  American  Isth- 
mus had  received  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Such  a  canal  would  decrease  the  distance 
by  sea  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
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by  some  8,500  miles  and  from  New  York 
to  Australia  by  nearly  4,000  miles.  The 
so-called  Clayton- Bui  vver  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  in  1850,  had  contemplated  the 
opening  of  such  a  canal.  From  time  to 
time  the  subject  had  been  revived,  and 
in  1870,  two  expeditions  had  reported 
upon  the  subject.  In  1881,  a  French 
company  had  been  organised  to  cut  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  who  had  so  suc- 
cessfully united  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean.  The  attempt,  however, 
resulted  in  an  engineering  failure,  and  in 
a  great  financial  scandal ;  for  out  of  the 
700,000,000  francs  subscribed,  only  about 
90,000,000  francs  were  actually  expend- 
ed upon  the  engineering  works,  the  rest 
having  been  squandered  in  bribery,  or 
lost  through  peculation.  In  the  United 
States  the  best  scientific  opinion  had  fa- 
voured a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and 
this  route  was  examined  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1897.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  project  had  collapsed  (1889)  and 
p  the  French  Company  had  offered  to  sell 
its  rights  to  the  United  States.  Various 
commissions  made  surveys  and  reports; 
but  finally  on  January  20,  1902,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  a  re- 
port, recommending  the  construction  of 
a  canal  at  Panama,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  French  rights  for  $40,000,000.  Con- 
gress responded  by  appropriating  $170,- 
000,000  for  the  realisation  of  the  plan; 
or  in  case  it  were  not  possible  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia, directing  the  President  to  have 
the  canal  constructed  by  the  Nicaragua 
route  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $180,000,- 
000.  A  treaty  was  then  negotiated  be- 
tween Secretary  Hay  and  the  Colombian 
Minister,  Senor  Herran,  by  which  Co- 
lombia was  to  grant  the  desired  privilege 
in  return  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  be 
paid  outright,  and  an  annual  rental  of 
$250,000.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate  in  extra  ses- 
sion (March  17,  1903).  and  then  went 
to  the  Senate  of  Colombia.  This  body, 
strangely  enough,  rejected  the  treaty  by 
a  unanimous  vote  (August  17th).  The 
Government  of  Colombia  let  it  be  known 
a  little  later  that  a  new  treatv  would  be 


ratified  if  the  United  States  would  pay  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  instead  of  the  $10,- 
000,000  provided  for  in  the  Hay-Herran 
agreement.  It  was  obvious  that  Colom- 
bia was  "holding  up"  the  North  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  that  the  whole  matter 
turned  on  the  question  of  money. 

At  this  juncture  the  State  of  Panama, 
incensed  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  commer- 
cial interests,  seceded  from  Colombia  and 
established  a  provisional  Government  of 
its  own,  appealing  to  the  United  States 
for  recognition.  President  Roosevelt 
within  three  days  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Physical  conditions  prevented  Colombia 
from  sending  troops  to  Panama  by  land 
to  coerce  the  seceding  State ;  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  war  at  once  appeared  in 
Central  American  waters  and  began  to 
cruise  up  and  down  the  coast.  Marines 
were  landed  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the  Co- 
lombian Government  was  informed  that 
the  United  States  would  permit  no  fight- 
ing there.  France  and  England  almost 
at  once  gave  their  recognition  to  the  new 
Republic.  Colombia  then,  when  it  was 
too  late,  offered  every  possible  concession, 
but  the  offer  was  rejected.  M.  Bunau- 
Varilla,  a  Franco-Spanish  engineer  was 
by  cable  accredited  as  Panama's  repre- 
sentative at  Washington ;  and  on  Novem- 
ber i8th,  he  and  Secretary  Hay  signed  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  the  privilege 
of  constructing  a  canal,  in  return  for  $10,- 
000,000  and  a  guarantee  of  Panama's  in- 
dependence. To  the  United  States  also 
was  given  control  of  a  belt  of  land  ten 
miles  wide  through  which  the  canal  was 
to  be  cut.  The  provisional  Government 
of  Panama  ratified  this  treaty  on  Decem- 
ber 2d,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate*  on  February  23.  1904, 
only  fourteen  votes  being  cast  against  it. 

Public  opinion  favoured  the  action  of 
the  Government,  though  with  some  reser- 
vations. In  the  presence  of  a  fait  ac- 
compli there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
treat. Moreover,  the  mercenary  conduct 
of  the  Colombians  had  deprived  them  of 
much  of  the  sympathy  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  given  to  them.     It  was 


*See  the  special  message  of  President  Roose- 
velt of  January  4,   1904. 
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proved  also  that  the  United  States  had 
in  no  way  instigated  the  revolt  of  Pan- 
ama,— a  State  which  had  revolted  before, 
and  which  had  for  years  been  hostile  to 
the  central  government.  Finally,  the 
gain  to  the  whole  world  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
was  obvious  to  ?.ll. 

Nevertheless,  the  transaction  was  not 
one  of  which  Americans  could  be  proud. 
It  violated  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional comity  and  morality.  The  al- 
leged baseness  of  the  Colombian  Senate 
did  not  justify  the  spoliation  of  Co- 
lombia by  a  professedly  friendly  power. 
The  indecent  haste  with  which  Panama's 
independence  was  recognised  was  repug- 
nant to  many  Americans.  When  the 
President  received  the  new  Panamanian 
Minister,  he  very  unwisely  compared  his 
recognition  of  Panama  to  President  Mon- 
roe's recognition  of  the  South  American 
States  after  their  revolt  from  Spain.  Yet 
he  must  have  known  that  President  Mon- 
roe took  that  step  only  after  waiting 
more  years  than  President  Roosevelt  had 
waited  days.  It  was  plain  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  action  toward  a  feeble 
State  like  Colombia  which  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  take  toward  a  great  and 
warlike  power.  His  conduct  in  this  af- 
fair, therefore,  savoured  too  strongly  of 
the  insolence  of  the  bully.  Morally,  the 
acquisition  of  the  canal  zone  was  as  re- 
prehensible as  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  it  was  effected  with  every  possible 
circumstance  that  could  give  offense.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  expressed, 
though  rather  infelicitiously,  a  wide- 
spread feeling  when  it  remarked  :* 

**The  same  result  could  have  been  reached 
with  some  regard  for  appearances.  The 
booty  could  have  been  bagged  just  the 
same,  yet  the  burglar  could  have  looked  to 
the  casual  eye,  more  like  a  church  member." 

The  wrong  involved  in  this  affair  was 
destined  to  bring  in  part  its  own  revenge. 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  sanguine,  off- 
hand way,  declared  that  the  canal  must 
he  commenced  at  once;  that  he  would 
begin  immediately  to  "make  the  dirt 
fly."  He  could  not  then  foresee 
the  long  delays,  the  shocking  waste, 
the    crass    incompetence,    and    the  noi- 

*  Evening  Post,  December  3,   1903. 


some  scandals  that  were  to  dog  and 
defer  the  work  which  he  had  en- 
tered upon  with  so  light  a  heart.  Here, 
as  oftentimes  before  in  his  career,  he  dis- 
played the  hopeful  inexperience  of  an 
amateur;  and  that  which  he  lightly  fan- 
cied the  achievement  of  a  few  years, 
dragged  wearily  along  until  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  Americans  perceived 
that  it  was  destined  to  remain  the  despair 
of  distant  decades. 

The  President,  however,  was  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  action  and  pro- 
ceeded to  display  his  self-complacency  in 
a  piece  of  phrase-making  which  became 
famous.  His  notion  of  a  foreign  policy, 
he  said,  was  *'to  tread  softly  but  to  carry 
a  big  stick."  What  really  gave  him  seri- 
ous anxiety  at  this  time  was  the  question 
of  his  election  in  1904,  or  rather,  the 
question  as  to  whether  his  own  party 
would  nominate  him  for  the  Presidency. 
There  were  reasons  for  his  doubt.  On 
April  9th,  1903,  the  suit  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  **merger"  was  deci- 
ded in  favour  of  the  Government  and 
against  the  railway  magnates.*  A  de- 
cree ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  mer- 
ger was  filed  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision. The  independent  press  of  the 
country  rejoiced  at  so  effective  a  check 
to  the  march  of  monopoly.  Thus  the 
Portland  Oregonian  declared : 

"It  is  a  blow  at  anarchy.  Disregard  and 
violation  of  law  come  to  the  same  thing 
whether  held  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Wall  Streets,  in  private  palace  cars  and 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  or  by  the  ragged  beg- 
gar stealing  a  loaf  from  a  baker's  wagon." 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  remarked : 
"Wall  Street,  from  its  short-sighted 
standpoint  of  pecuniary  gain  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  may  regard  the  Northern 
Securities  decision  as  a  great  evil;  those 
Americans  who  are  more  deeply  and  un- 
selfishly interested  in  the  industrial  and 
political  future  of  their  country,  however, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  take  a  diametrically 
opposite  position  and  regard  the  decision 
as  fraught  with  much  of  practical  benefit 
and  promise  for  the  future  of  the  Republic." 

*The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  was 
written  by  Judge  Thayer,  his  three  associates 
concurring. 
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But  of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
enraged  the  representatives  of  capital  as 
much  as  it  alarmed  them.  It  renewed 
their  purpose  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Beginning  with  the 
early  autumn  of  1903,  all  their  insidious 
agencies  were  set  to  work  to  discredit 
him  and  to  make  his  nomination  seem 
impossible.  The  country  received  a  won- 
derful exhibition  of  the  power  of  this 
Third  Estate.  Its  newspapers  were  filled 
with  studied  sneers,  with  slanderous 
hints,  and  with  expressions  of  veiled  con- 
tempt. Chief  among  the  condottieri  of 
this  veiled  opposition  was  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dana 
in  1897,  had  suffered  various  vicissitudes, 
but  which  was  now  believed  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
Sun  displayed  an  ingenuity  and  a  malice 
worthy  of  the  great  editor  who  was  gone. 
It  quoted  with  relish  an  offensive  phrase 
that  described  the  friends  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  "bugs  on  the  White  House  door- 
mat." It  ridiculed  his  military  record, 
and  with  solemn  irony  strove  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  his  popularity.  At  first, 
the  real  drift  of  all  this  criticism  was  not 
apparent ;  but  the  secret  was  let  out  in  an 
editorial  whfich  the  Sun  published  on  De- 
cember 14,  T903,  in  commenting  on  the 
election  in  Ohio  which  had  resulted  in  a 
great  Republican  majority.  Quoth  the 
Sun : 

"We  see  the  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  that  mighty 
November  majority.  Victorious  as  he  is, 
the  'bugs  on  the  White  House  door  mat,' 
to  use  a  coarse  phrase  worthy  of  that  low 
and  practical  view  of  politics  that  obtains 
among  the  Buckeyes,  are  biting  him  sharp- 
ly. On  the  other  hand,  the  mighty  major- 
ity is  crowding  in  on  him,  seeking  to  force 
him  away  from  the  stake  to  which  he  has 
bound  himself,  a  monument  of  self-denial: 
'There  is  every  indication  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Senator  Hanna  is  holding  himself 
in  restraint,  but  only  showing  the  stoicism 
of  a  martyr  at  the  stake.  His  patience 
is  remarkable,  his  endurance  marvellous. 
Yet  the  air  around  him  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. The  'pie  counter  brigade,*  or  syco- 
phants for  office,  and  the  'bugs  on  the  White 
House  door-mat,'  as  the  members  of  Roose- 
velt's immediate  circle  at  Washington  are 
known,     have    been     assiduously     at     work, 


nibbling  and  gnawing  at  his  ankles.  Never 
a  day  goes  by  but  he  must  suppress  anger 
that  would  cause  most  men  to  break  loose 
and  hurl  defiance  at  the  headsman. 

This  situation  must  be  distressing,  not  so 
much  perhaps  to  the  martyr  himself  as  to 
one  deeply  interested  soul,  the  object  of 
this  drama  of  abnegation.  Between  the 
'bugs'  and  the  majority,  will  the  stake 
hold?" 

From  this  moment,  Mr.  Hanna  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  rival  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
The  movement  in  his  favour  was  carried 
on  all  over  the  country  with  infinite  skill, 
and  through  all  the  channels  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  Bankers  told  their  custo- 
mers that  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  office  would  lead  to  hard  times  and 
would  compel  a  curtailment  of  discounts. 
Manufacturers  and  great  business  houses 
let  it  be  known  to  their  employes  that 
their  prosperity  in  the  future  was  im- 
perilled by  **the  unsafe  man"  in  the 
White  House.  This  feeling  spread  from 
man  to  man  until,  in  January,  1904,  it 
really  seemed  as  though  the  conspiracy 
would  be  successful. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  seriously 
disturbed  the  President.  He  frankly 
sought  a  nomination^  and  was  not  asham- 
ed to  say  so.  He  enjoyed  the  experiences 
of  his  office  with  a  keen  relish.  Often, 
writing  to  friends,  and  dictating  his  letters 
to  a  stenographer,  he  would  speak  of  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency.  Yet  before 
the  letter  was  sent  he  often  scrawled 
with  his  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  words:  ''But  I  like  it!"  He 
was  tired  of  hearing  it  said  that  he  was 
only  an  "accidental  President."  He  wish- 
ed that  endorsement  of  his  policies  and 
of  himself  which  an  election  by  the  peo- 
ple would  give  him.  His  anxiety  w-as 
very  obvious.  Mr.  Hanna's  popularity; 
gave  him  many  perplexing  hours.  Mr. 
Hanna  himself  once  remarked  laughing- 
ly :  ^'Whenever  I  call  at  the  White  House, 
tile  President  thinks  it  necessarv  to 
swear  me  in  again."  Whether  the  Sena- 
tor was  seriously  looking  for  his  own 
election,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  began  to  seek  the 
favour  of  the  labour  element  which  had 
long  been  hostile  to  him.  He  helped  or- 
ganise the  National  Civic  Federation  and 
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became  its  president.  He  also  set  his 
business  affairs  in  order,  withdrawing 
from  various  enterprises  in  which  he  had 
been  interested,  and  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  assume  any  new  duty 
which  might  be  imposed  upon  him.  For 
the  moment,  the  party  was  divided  and 
the  President  seemed  to  be  daily  losing 
ground. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs was  caused  by  Mr.  Hanna's  death 
in  February.  Without  him,  the  opposi- 
tion within  the  party  had  no  head.  Dis- 
like of  Mr.  Roosevelt  among  the  capital- 
istic leaders  had  not  decreased,  yet  there 
was  no  one  available  to  oppose  him.  Then 
ensued  a  period  of  uncertainty.  As  was 
said  by  a  Republican  adversary  of  the 
President:  "Everybody  is  for  Roosevelt, 
but  nobody  wants  him."  Yet  this  re- 
mark was  utterly  untrue.  The  country 
was  decidedly  for  Roosevelt;  and  now 
that  Mr.  Hanna  was  removed,  there  came 
a  great  surge  of  favour  which  in  a  month 
or  two  gave  to  the  President  the  abso- 
lute mastery  of  his  party.  When 
the  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago on  June  21st,  it  met  as  a  mere  ma- 
chine to  register  the  presidential  wishes. 
Every  speech  had  been  submitted  to  him 
and  had  been  revised  by  him.  The  plat- 
form was  practically  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. The  great  hall  of  the  Coliseum 
which  covered  five  acres  of  ground,  con- 
tained a  body  of  delegates  who  felt  that 
there  could  be  no  interest  in  a  gathering 
where  no  initiative  was  allowed.  En- 
thusiasm was  lacking,  and  one  cynical 
delegate  remarked :  "The  only  live  thing 
about  the  Convention  to-day  was  the  pic- 
ture of  the  dead  Hanna."  On  the  second 
day  the  platform  was  read  and  adopted. 
It  contained  in  essence  little  more  than  a 
formal  endorsement  of  the  Administra- 
tion. On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  formally  nominated  by  Ex-Govern- 
or Frank  S.  Black  of  New  York,  who 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  Convention  for 
the  first  time  to  soniething  like  enthusi- 
asm. His  speech  was,  in  fact,  a  superb 
piece  of  rhetoric,  so  much  so  that  one 
passage  at  least,  may  be  quoted  here : 

"There^fiS' no  regret  so  keen  in  man  or 
country  as  that  which  follows  an  opportunity 
unembraced.     Fortune  soars  with  high  and 


rapid  wing,  and  whosoever  brings  it  down 
must  shoot  with  accuracy  and  speed.  Only 
the  man  with  steady  eye  and  nerve  and  the 
courage  to  pull  the  trigger,  brings  the  larg- 
est opportunities  to  the  ground.  He  does 
not  always  listen  while  all  the  sages  speak, 
but  every  nightfall  beholds  some  record 
which  if  not  complete,  has  been  at  least 
pursued  with  conscience  and  intrepid  reso- 
lutioa 

"The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their 
wars.  You  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals 
and  learned  referees;  you  may  sing  in  your 
schools  the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life; 
you  may  strike  from  your  books  the  last 
note  of  every  martial  anthem;  and  yet  out 


CHARLES     W.     FAIRBANKS 

in  the  smoke  and  thunder  will  always  be  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  silent,  rigid,  up- 
turned face.  Men  may  prophesy  and 
women  pray,  but  peace  will  come  here  to 
abide  forever  on  this  earth  only  when  the 
dreams  of  childhood  are  the  accepted  charts 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  men." 

No  incident  of  any  special  note  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Pres- 
idency. The  Convention  adjourned 
with  as  little  enthusiasm  as  had  marked 
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possible  Democratic  candidate  was  the 
name  of  Alton  B.  Parker,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Parker  had  been  bred  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  his  first  thought  in 
public  life  was  of  rule  and  precedent.  He 
had  all  the  jurist's  dread  of  innovation; 
and,  while  his  courage  was  undoubted, 
it  was  always  manifested  in  a  quiet  fash- 
ion. He  recalled  the  American  public 
men  of  other  days — the  Adamses,  the 
Jays,  and  the  Marshalls, — statesmen  and 
jurists  who  gave  form  and  definite  cohe- 
sion to  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
early  years.  Personally  he  had  the  hu- 
man qualities  in  abundant  measure — the 
kindliness  and  courtesy  of  one  who  is  al- 
ways genuine  and  sincere,  with  just  a 
touch  of  that  elusive  rusticity  which  car- 
ries a  wholesome  suggestion  of  a  purely 
natural  environment.  As  the  weeks  pass- 
ed on,  Judge  Parker  seemed  more  and 
more  likely  to  receive  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

His  chief  rival  was  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hearst 
was  a  young  man,  the  son  of   Senator 


its  gathering.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  un- 
precedented absence  of  emotion,  or  per- 
haps because  of  it,  there  was  something 
grimly  suggestive  and  impressive  about 
the  whole  aflfair.  One  seemed  to  see 
here  no  shouting  mob  of  volunteers,  but 
rather  an  army  highly  organised  and  dis- 
ciplined, trained  to  obey  implicitly  the 
orders  of  a  single  chief,  and  with  the 
prestige  of  past  victpry  upon  its  banners. 
The  soldiers  in  the  ranks  might  have 
their  private  hesitancies  and  dislikes ;  but 
these  were  not  to  count  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  nor  to  aflfect,  however 
slightly,  an  unflinching  determination  to 
win  the  coming  battle. 

Much  keener  interest  was  felt  in  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
which  had  been  called  for  July  6th  in  St. 
Louis.  The  Democracy  was  in  a  mood 
to  revert  to  its  earlier  conservatism  rather 
than  to  experiment  once  more  with  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Bryan.  This  conserva- 
tism was  the  more  clearly  indicated  be- 
cause radicalism  had  now  been  approved 
by  the  Republicans  and  was  embodied  in 
the  personality  of  their  chief.  Hence, 
the  name  most  often  heard  as  that  of  the 
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Heart  of  California,  and  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a  large  fortune  with 
which  he  had  established  newspapers  of 
a  sensational  character  in  New  York,  in 
Boston,  in  Chicago,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hearst  was 
more  radical  even  than  Mr.  Bryan — 2. 
State  Socialist,  a  former  advocate  of  free 
silver,  and  one  who  in  his  newspapers 
never  wearied  of  denouncing  the  abuses 
of  capitalism.  He  was  seriously  regarded 
in  many  portions  of  the  country  as  a 
great  tribune  of  the  people  who  would, 
if  he  had  the  power,  destroy  the  lawless 
corporations,  give  over  the  railways  and 
the  telegraphs  to  the  Government,  and  in 
general  bring  about  a  sort  of  socialistic 
millenium.  This  feeling  and  an  abundant 
use  of  money  in  his  preliminary  canvass, 
with  perhaps  the  secret  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  secured  for  Mr.  Hearst  not  only 
delegations  from  several  of  the  so- 
called  Silver  States,  but  those  from  such 
great  commonwealths  as  Illinois,  Iowa, 
*and  California. 

When  the  Convention  met,  it  was  ob- 
viously dominated  by  the  conservative 
element.  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  received 
thunders  of  applause,  and  it  was  said 
that  now  at  last  the  Democracy  would 
show  itself  to  be  both  "safe  and  sane." 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  speechmak- 
ing ;  but  on  the  second  day,  the  Conven- 
tion showed  its  temper  in  a  test  vote  as 
to  the  seating  of  certain  Illinois  delegates. 
Mr.  Bryan  advocated  their  admission, 
but  by  a  vote  of  647  to  299  his  proposal 
was  defeated,  and  he  left  the  hall  in  a 
state  of  apparent  dejection.  Neverthe- 
less, in  committee  he  was  able  to  exclude 
from  the  platform  any  reference  to  the 
money  question.  On  the  evening  of  July 
8th,  the  candidates  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion, and  Judge  Parker  received  658  bal- 
lots as  against  204  that  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Hearst.  Men  wondered,  however,  how 
the  Judge  would  view  a  nomination 
given  him  after  the  adoption  of  a  plat- 
form so  negative  in  character.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait.  On  the  last  day,  a 
telegram  was  received  and  read,  of  which 
the  text  is  as  follows : 

"I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and 
irrevocably  established,  and  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly if  the  action  of  the  Convention  to- 


day shall  be  ratified  by  the  people.  As  the 
platform  is  silent  on  the  subject,  my  views 
should  be  made  known  to  the  Convention, 
and  if  they  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
majority,  I  request  you  to  declfne  the  nomi- 
nation for  me  at  once,  so  that  another  may 
be  nominated  before  adjournment. 

"Alton  B.  Parker." 
To  this  telegram  after  a  hasty  consul- 
tation among  the  leaders,  a  reply  was  sent 
in  these  words : 

"The  platform  adopted  by  this  Convention 
is  silent  on  the  question  of  the  monetary 
standard,  because  it  is  not  regarded  by  us 
as  a  possible  issue  in  this  campaign,  and 
only  campaign  issues  were  mentioned  in  the 
platform.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the 
views  expressed  by  you  in  the  telegram 
just  received  which  would  preclude  a  man 
entertaining  them  from  accepting  a  nomina- 
tion on  said  platform." 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  after 
nominating  for  the  Vice-Presidency  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  a 
wealthy  octogenarian.  The  most  con- 
servative Democrafe  all  over  the  country 
lauded  the  courage  of  their  chief  candi- 
date. The  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
however,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
were  thoroughly  discontented,  and 
throughout  the  campaign  which  followed 
they  exhibited  not  only  apathy  but  un- 
friendliness. Mr.  Bryan  himself,  though 
deeply  disappointed,  displayed  unshaken 
loyalty  to  his  party's  choice. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  country  might 
be  rallied  to  Judge  Parker's  support.  The 
moneyed  interests  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  in  the  end,  they  accepted 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  elected ;  and  that,  while  they 
might  not  be  able  to  control  his  policies, 
they  could  at  least  succeed  in  blocking 
them  or  in  accomplishing  their  actual  de- 
feat. Moreover,  tlie  men  who  were  most 
conspicuous  in  their  advocacy  of  Judge 
Parker's  election  failed  to  inspire  general 
confidence.  Mr.  David  B.  Hill's  was  not 
a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  Mr.  William 
F.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Patrick  McCarren, 
a  Standard  Oil  henchman,  were  not  of 
the  type  that  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
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John  Hay  as  his  Chief  Cabinet  adviser. 
Many  conservative  Republicans  were 
wont  to  remark:  "Well,  after  all,  a  vote 
for  Roosevelt  is  really  a  vote  for 
Hay."  As  the  summer  advanced, 
the  tide  set  in  with  increasing  force 
in  favour  of  the  President,  and 
the  Democrats  were  obviously  losing 
ground.  One  thing  alone  gave  a  certain 
shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  was  placed  Mr.  George  B, 
Cortelyou  who  had  resigned  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  act  as  campaign  manager.  It 
was  intimated  that  in  case  the  President 
were  elected  Mr.  Cortelyou  would  be 
made  Postmaster  General.  There  was  a 
certain  impropriety  in  all  this.  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou had  been  Secretary  of  Labour  and 
Commerce,  and  in  that  office  he  had 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions. His  demands  upon  them  for  pe- 
cuniary contributions  would  therefore  be 
especially  effective;  while  the  chance  of 
his  being  the  future  head  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  made  every  postmaster 
in  the  country  a  political  agent  through 
dread  of  possible  removal.  Judge  Par- 
ker called  attention  to  these  circumstan- 
ces in  a  speech  to  which  the  President 
wrote  a  reply  couched  in  hot  words  of 
anger  ending  with  the  following  notable 
passage : 

"The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parker  are 
unqualifiedly  and  atrociously  false.  As  Mr. 
Cortelyou  has  said  to  me  more  than  once 
during  this  campaign,  if  elected  I  shall  go 
into  the  presidency  unhampered  by  any 
pledge,  promise  or  understanding  of  any 
kind,  sort  or  description,  save  my  promise, 
made  openly  to  the  American  people,  that 
so  far  as  in  my  power  lies  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  every  man  has  a  square  deal,  no  less 
and  no  more." 


At  the  election,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  so 
overwhelmingly  successful  as  to  make  the 
result  certain  within  an  hour  after  the 
polls  were  closed.  In  the  popular  vote 
he  had  a  majority  of  nearly  2,000,000. 
while  in  the  Electoral  College  he  had  336 
votes  against  140  given  to  Judge  Parker. 
Yet  when  analysed,  it  was  apparent  that 
his  great  success  was  due  largely  to  the 
defection  at  the  polls  of  the  Hearst 
and  Bryan  voters.  The  total  number 
of  ballots  cast  in  the  country  was 
less  by  nearly  half  a  million  than 
those  which  were  cast  in  1900,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  of  population.  It 
was  not,  then,  so  much  an  increase  in  the 
Republican  vote  as  a  decrease  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic, that  brought  about  a  result  which 
on  the  face  of  it  seemed  cataclysmic. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  his  success 
been  carried  to  the  President,  than  he 
gave  out  a  written  statement  from  the 
White  House  that  under  no  circumstan- 
ces would  he  be  a  candidate  for  another 
nomination.* 

President  Roosevelt  entered  upon  his 
second  term  in  March  1905,  under 
happy  auspices  and  with  a  g^eat 
majority  of  his  own  party  in  con- 
trol of  Congress.,  What  he  might 
actually  do  thereafter  was  uncertain. 
How  far  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  honesty 
and  equal  justice  might  be  effectual  in  the 
face  of  sinister  and  reactionary  influen- 
ces, no  man  could  say.  But  he  had  at 
least,  by  speech  and  act,  committed  the 
powerful  organisation  of  which  he  was 
the  head  to  a  new  and  truer  policy  and 
one  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  its 
founders, — sl  policy  from  which  thereaf- 
ter it  would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  base 
to  swerve. 

♦Text  in  New  York  Times,  November  9, 
1904. 


THE  GRUB  STREET  LEGEND 


I  HE  struggling  man  of 
letters  owes  much  to  this 
Grub  Street  Legend.  It 
has  won  for  him  a  sym- 
pathy that  is  not  alto- 
gether merited,  and  in- 
I  vested  him  with  a  certain 
exaggerated  atmosphere  of  romance.  He 
is  invariably  pictured  dwelling  figura- 
tively or  literally  in  a  garret,  chilled  by 
icy  winds,  and  anguished  by  hunger ;  yet 
writing  on  by  the  dim  light  of  the  ill-fed 
lamp  or  the  flickering  tallow  candle  with 
his  eyes  fixed  undauntedly  on  the  shining 
goal.  Posterity  sees  fit  to  ignore  the  mean- 
ness of  his  poverty,  recognising  only  its 
pathos.  Though  his  talents  be  of  the 
poorest,  and  his  ambitions  the  most  pre- 
posterous, are  not  those  ambitions  the 
ambitions  of  a  Chatterton  ?  May  not  his 
be  a  genuine  cri  de  cceur?  His  life  may 
be  of  the  loosest,  yet  a  certain  false  senti- 
mentality leads  us  to  forgive  that  too,  or 
at  least  to  regard  his  weaknesses  with 
kindly  tolerance.  Pseudo-genius,  as  well 
as  genius,  has  always  affected  more  or 
less  to  scorn  the  moral  code  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. It  is  best  not  to  peer  too  curi- 
ously into  all  literary  lives,  and  literary 
biography  is  largely  made  up  of  discreet 
omissions.  Being  a  genius,  or  thinking 
oneself  one,  is  at  times  much  the  same 
thing,  and  the  world  is  not  always  dis- 
criminating. It  condones  the  excess  and 
the  absurdity,  the  unkind  word  and  the 
unpaid  bill. 

In  one  of  the  Roundabout  Papers 
which  Thackeray  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Cornhill,  both  during  the 
time  that  he  was  editorially  conducting 
that  magazine,  and  after  the  "Thorns 
on  the  Cushion"  had  led  him  to  resign  the 
irksome  labours  and  uncongenial  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  post,  there  will  be 
found  an  odd  and  amusing  allusion  to  the 
old  story  of  Dr.  Johnson  dining  furtively 
on  a  plate  of  cold  meat  and  a  mug  of  bit- 
ter behind  the  screen  in  the  tavern  room, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  the 
ephemeral  great  men  of  the  literary  Lon- 
don   of    the    day  were  carousing  at  a 


bountifully  spread  table.  This  Round- 
about paper  was  entitled  **On  Screens 
and  Dining  Rooms."  It  had  been  pro- 
voked by  some  frivolous  gossip  which 
had  appeared  in  American  newspapers 
and,  I  think,  also  in  the  Saturday  Rez'iew, 
about  the  literary  dinners  which  were 
given  by  the  publisher  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  and  over  which  Thackeray, 
as  the  editor,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
siding. According  to  the  newspaper 
stories,  these  dinners  were  "tremendously 
heavy."  The  publisher  was  described  as 
being  "a  very  good  man,  but  totally  un- 
read," and  the  tale  went  on  that  upon  a 
certain  occasion  Mr.  Thackeray  had 
turned  to  his  host,  and  after  compliment- 
ing him  upon  the  merits  of  the  dinner, 
had  facetiously  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  Dr.  Johnson  plying  his  knife  and 
fork  behind  the  screen. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear  sir,"  the 
publisher  was  said  to  have  replied, 
"there's  nobody  by  the  name  of  Johnson 
in  the  room  nor  any  one  behind  the 
screen." 

There  is  very  little  in  the  permanent 
literature  which  emanated  from  the  Lon- 
don of  the  eighteenth  century  which  can- 
not, in  some  way  or  other,  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  that  Grub  Street,  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  and  work 
was  so  notable  a  type.  The  poet  Chatter- 
ton,  coming  up  from  the  west  of  England, 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  burning  with  ambi- 
tion and  ardour,  summed  up  in  the  few 
brief  years  of  his  career  in  the  capital  all 
the  pitiful  pathos  of  the  Grub  Streetei 
of  his  day.  He  thrust  himself  persist- 
ently upon  the  attention  of  unwilling  pub- 
lishers. He  haunted  those  coffee  houses 
where  the  men  of  letters  Were  wont  to 
foregather,  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  the 
literary  talk,  and  made  bold  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, lost  no  opportunity  of  exchang- 
ing a  word  with  a  reputed  wit  or  a  man 
of  genius.  Meanwhile,  he  was  living  on 
bread  and  water  in  his  garret ;  he  refused 
the  kindly  offers  of  his  landlady  to  pro- 
vide him  with  dinner ;  and  at  last,  utterly 
worn  out  by  the  struggle,  he  ended  his 
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life  by  poison.    The  French  poet,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  made  a  very  pretty  story  out 
of  this  career.     But  no  romance  could 
heighten  the  pathos  of  the  reality.    Harry 
Fielding  belonged  to  Grub  Street,  but  he 
took  it  in  a  very  different  spirit.     Just 
as    Chatterton    represented    its    tragedy. 
Fielding  was  typical  of  its  lighthearted- 
ness,  its  gayety,  its  irresponsibility.  When 
he  came  to  London,  his  illustrious  family 
— he  was  allied  to  the  Hapsburgs,  the 
reigning  house  of  Austria — gave  him  ac- 
cess to  the  most  brilliant  society.     But 
he  frankly  preferred  the  Grub  Street  life 
with  its  pleasures  of  the  tavern  and  the 
theatre  booth.     In  1731  he  wrote  The 
Grub  Street  Opera.    His  own  picture  he 
drew  in  the  character  of  Luckless,  in  the 
author's   farce,  sparing  nothing  of  the 
debts  and  the  duns,  the  poverty  and  the 
excesses.    Swift  was  not  exactly  of  Grub 
Street,  ^nd  he  spumed  it  and  scorned  it 
and  urged  the  severest  measures  against 
those  Grub  Street's  who  had  offended  in 
political    controversy.     Joseph   Addison 
and  Richard  Steele  and  Oliver  Goldsmith 
were  all  at  some  time  of  their  lives  Grub 
Streeters,  and  for  years  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  term.     The 
very  name,  Grub  Street,  somehow  brings 
to  the  mind  the  figure  of  the  irascible, 
long-worded  old  philosopher  and   lexi- 
cographer.    Of  all  the  men  and  women 
of  the  England  of  that  day  is  there  one 
who  stands  out  more  clearly  now?    The 
figures  of  the   soldiers   and    sailors,  the 
statesmen,  the  courtiers  and  great  ladies 
of    the    time    seem    somehow    to  have 
shrunken    and    shrivelled.      The    Great 
Louis,  the  supreme  type  of  kinghood  is 
now  merely  a  memory   of   a   wondrous 
perruque  and  a  pair  of  high-heeled  boots, 
the  particular  George,  who  was  reigning 
over  England  at  the  time,  only  a  name 
and  a  dynastic    episode;    ola    Johnson, 
talking  literature  or  politics  at  his  fav- 
orite tavern,  or  strutting  down  the  street 
brusqueness  and  obstinacy  seemed  to  win 
him  consideration.    There  was  a  certain 
sturdiness  about  the  man,  a  ring  of  can- 
dour and  sincerity.    His  personality,  ex- 
asperating though  it  must  have  been  at 
times,  has  served  to  give  the  Old  Grub 
Street  a  dignity  in  history.    We  find  his 
ill-nature  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  grim- 
acing an4  scraping  and  posture-making 


of  his  time.  A  lady  compliments  him 
on  the  absence  from  his  dictionary  of  vul- 
gar words.  "I  perceive,  madam,"  he  re- 
plies, "that  you  have  been  looking  for 
them."  There  are  dozens  of  anecdotes  of 
this  kind.  His  admirers  seemed  to  think 
them  highly  creditable.  He  was  just  as 
blunt  and  ill-natured  and  uncompli- 
mentary where  he  himself  was  concerned. 
A  lexicographer  he  defines  as  "a  harm- 
less drudge,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  rather 
driven  by  the  fear  of  evil  than  the  pros- 
pect of  good;  to  be  exposed  to  censure 
without  hope  of  praise;  to  be  disgraced 
by  miscarriage  or  punished  for  neglect; 
where  success  would  have  been  without 
applause,  and  diligence  without  reward." 
When  he  came  to  Grub  Street,  he  wrote : 
"Grub  Street  is  the  name  of  a  street  in 
London  much  inhabited  by  writers  of 
small  histories,  dictionaries  and  tem- 
porary poems ;  whence  any  mean  produc- 
tion is  called  Grub  Street." 

Years  ago  Grub  Street,  topographically 
speaking,  lost  its  identity.  The  actual 
thoroughfare  which  sheltered  the  poor- 
devil  authors  whose  conditions  brought 
a  lasting  term  into  the  language  still  ex- 
ists. It  is  now  known  as  Milton  Street, 
a  short  street  in  the  heart  of  business 
London,  abutting  at  the  north  on  Chiswell 
Street  close  by  Bunhill  Fields,  the  Artil- 
lery Ground  and  Finsbury  Square,  and 
only  a  little  distant  from  the  Charter- 
house, that  school  which  has  helped  to 
mould  so  many  of  the  masters  of  English 
literature.  One  of  these  masters  was, 
of  course,  Thackeray,  and  the  author  of 
Henry  Esmond  was  continually  bringing 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  school  as 
the  background  for  his  novels.  In  his 
younger  days  he  wrote  of  it  with  some 
bitterness.  It  is  termed  "The  Slaughter 
House."  But  as  the  years  went  by  his 
memory  became  kindlier  and  more  genial. 
"The  Slaughter  House"  was  changed  to 
"Greyfriars,"  and  it  was  there  that 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome  found  a 
refuge  in  his  last  days,  and  said  Adsum 
to  the  call  of  the  Master.  It  was  at  the 
Charterhouse  that  Arthur  Pendennis  was 
prepared  for  his  reckless  career  at  Boni- 
face College,  Oxford,  and  his  later  entry 
into  the  literary  life  of  London.  There 
is  probably  no  book  of  fiction  which  so 
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adequately  describes  the  conditions  of 
Grub  Street  in  the  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  Pendennis.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  novel  we  see 
the  printer's  devil  constantly  hovering 
about  the  door  of  the  quarters  in  the 
TempBe  occupied  by  Pendennis  and  War- 
rington. Bungay  and  Bacon,  each  of 
whom  had  married  the  sister  of  the  other, 
and  who  were,  in  consequence,  in  a  state 
of  open  and  perpetual  hostility,  may  be 
taken  as  representative  though  somewhat 
exaggerated  types  of  the  Paternoster 
Row  publishers  of  that  city.  Miss  Bun- 
ion, the  poetess  of  passion ;  Wag,  the  pro- 
fessional humourist,  and  Percy  Popjoy 
no  doubt  owe  much  to  Thackeray's  sense 
of  the  ridiculous ;  but  in  the  description  of 
Captain  Shandon,  the  brilliant,  the 
learned^  the  dissolute,  writing  buoyantly 
and  lightheartedly  within  the  confines  of 
the  Fleet  Prison,  there  rings  the  real 
tragic  note  *of  unfulfilled  promise  and 
wasted  endeavour — the  old,  old  pitiable 
story  of  Grub  Street. 

To  come  down  to  recent  time,  the  Lon- 
don Grub  Street  of  twenty  odd  years  ago 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  George  Gis- 
sing  in  his  novel  New  Grub  Street  It 
was  there,  he  points  out,  that  were  to  be 
found  the  writers  of  the  penny  dreadfuls, 
just  as  to  our  own  Grub  Street  belong 
those  men  who  concoct  the  dime  novels 
which  bring  delight  to  the  hearts  of  the 
district  messenger  boys.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  one  curious  thing  about 
Grub  Street  is  that  it  has  always  been 
made  entirely  of  garrets.  In  that  street 
nobody  ever  reads  of  a  first  or  second 
floor,  though  the  rules  of  architecture 
would  seem  to  demand  something  of  the 
kind. 


To  cross  the  Channel,  a  Grub  Street, 
again,  of  course,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
has  existed -ever  since  France  began  to 
have  a  literature.  Frangois  Villon  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  supreme  type  of  the 
Grub  Streeter  of  his  age;  Moliere,  even 
in  the  days  of  his  affluence,  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  his  famous  company  of 
comedians  and  was  being  honoured  by 
the  Court  and  the  King,  seems  somehow 
to  have  belonged  to  Grub  Street.  Nearly 
all  the  players  of  old,  as  well  as  those 


who  inhabited  the  purlieus  of  literature, 
dwelt  hard  by  the  much-talked-of  thor- 
oughfare. In  the  second  part  of  Lost 
Illusions,  Balzac  has  painted  very  graph- 
ically the  Grub  Street  of  journalism  and 
literature  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Lucien  de 
Rubempre,  after  winning  a  certain  pro- 
vincial celebrity  as  a  poet  and  a  prose 
writer,  goes  to  Paris  and  speedily  em- 
barks on  a  career  which  brings  him  some 
little  ephemeral  fame  and  great  degrada- 
tion and  misery.  A  gifted  weakling,  he 
leaves  readily  the  parrow  and  rugged  path 
which  leads  to  true  literary  achievement 
for  the  easy  road  that  brings  him  speedily 
to  a  little  flickering  flame  of  success. 
Undoubtedly  these  chapters,  which  were 
meant  to  preserve  for  future  historians 
the  picture  of  this  Parisian  Grub  Street, 
have  a  great  and  permanent  value.  But 
Balzac's  terrible  arraignment  of  the 
avarice  of  publishers,  of  the  venality  of 
journalists,  of  the  wholesale  system  of 
knocking  the  palings  with  his  walking 
stick,  is  close  to  us  today.  His  very 
chantage,  which  he  paints  as  having  been 
the  very  foundation  of  literary  criticism 
and  exploitation  at  that  time,  must,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  be  ascribed  to  his 
own  personal  feelings  of  irritation  and 
exasperation. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  life 
which  has  illustrated  so  widely  all  the 
conditions  of  literary  Bohemia  as  that  of 
Henry  Murger,  and  no  book  has  ever 
painted  this  life  more  vividly  and  more 
poetically,  and  done  more  to  perpetuate 
the  Grub  Street  legend,  than  his  Schies 
de  la  Vie  Boheme.  Bom  in  comparative 
obscurity,  sent  into  a  lawyer's  office  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  soon  found  this 
labour  uncongenial,  and  drifted  into  the 
life  of  a  thorough  literary  Bohemian.  He 
has  been  accused  of  having  in  his  books 
idealised  this  life,  but  while  he  wrote 
proudly  of  its  heroic  aspirations  he  never 
lost  sight  of  its  heroic  absurdities.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  his  short  tales,  he  has 
told  of  a  poet  named  Melchior.  Now 
Melchior  was  a  bad  poet.  But  unlike 
most  bad  poets  of  personal  acquaintance, 
there  were  occasions  when,  rebuflfed  by 
continual  failure,  he  would  begin  seri- 
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ously  to  doubt  his  vocation.  At  such 
times,  however,  he  had  only  to  read  aloud 
to  himself  one  of  his  own  poems,  and  in 
a  transport  of  tears  he  would  search  in 
the  mirror  for  the  aureole  which  he  felt 
must  be  about  his  head.  Melchior 
wished  to  go  to  the  hospital,  to  suffer 
there,  so  that  he  might  write  a  hymn  to 
pain  that  would  wring  from  Paris  the 
cry:  "Another  great  poet  who  is  dying 
of  misery !"  What  honesty  and  frankness 
there  are  in  descriptions  like  this  I  Such 
absurdities  are  obviously  beyond  inven- 
tion or  observation.  The  extravagant  ar- 
tists of  whom  Murger  tells,  the  eccentric 
musicians,  the  poets  who  thrive  on  the 
motto  that  "misery  is  the  pasture  of 
talent,"  were  wrung  from  his  own  heart. 
Their  follies,  their  vanities,  their  de- 
bauches of  imagination,  were  his  own. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Vie  kle  Boheme, 
Murger  traced  the  history  of  literary  Bo- 
hemianism  from  the  times  of  the  strolling 
Greeks,  who  went  about  singing  of  the 
loves  of  Helen  and  the  fall  of  Troy, 
through  the  age  of  the  Troubadours,  the 
century  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
days  of  Villon,  the  seventeenth,  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  down  to  his  own  century. 
"Bohemia,"  he  wrote,  "is  the  stage  of  art 
life;  the  antechamber  of  the  Academy 
or  of  the  Morgue.  Every  man  who 
enters  the  realm  of  art,  with  no  other 
means  of  existence  than  art  itself,  will 
be  forced  to  tread  the  paths  of  Bohemia. 
For  Bohemians  all  ways  are  practicable. 

To  achieve  their  aims,  all  roads  are  good, 
since  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  chances  of  the  way.  Neither  rain  nor  dust, 
neither  shadow  nor  sunshine — nothing  stops 
these  bold  adventurers  whose  very  vices  are 
lined  with  virtues.  Their  wits  are  spurred  by 
their  ambition,  which  sounds  the  charge  and 
urges  them  to  the  assault  of  the  Future.  With 
them  existence  itself  is  a  work  of  genius,  a 
daily  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  most  daring 
mathematics.  These  men  could  borrow  money 
from  Harpagon  and  find  truffles  in  the  skull  of 
Medusa.     At  need  they  know  how  to  practise 


the  abstinence  of  an  anchorite,  but  let  fortune 
smile  on  them  for  a  minute,  and  they  cannot 
find  windows  enough  out  of  which  to  throw 
away  their  money.  Then,  with  their  last  crown 
gone,  they  begin  again  to  dine  at  the  table 
d'hote  of  chance,  where  their  places  arc  al- 
ways set,  spending  their  days  in  the  chase  of 
that  elusive  animal,  the  five-franc  piece. 

The  associations  of  the  Bohemian  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  his  ward- 
robe and  the  state  of  his  finances.  You  meet 
them  one  day  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
of  a  fashionable  salon,  and  on  the  morrow 
sitting  around  the  tables  of  the  lowest  caf^- 
concerts.  They  can  not  walk  a  dozen  steps  on 
the  Boulevard  without  meeting  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  not  thirty  steps  anywhere  without 
meeting  a  creditor.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  watch- 
ing and  waiting  in  which  struggling  is  of  no 
avail  without  a  breastplate  of  indifference 
which  is  proof  against  the  blows  of  envy  and 
malice;  a  life  which  has  its  charms  and  its 
terrors,  which  reckons  its  victors  and  its 
martyrs,  and  which  no  one  should  enter  who 
is  not  ready  in  advance  to  subject  himself 
to  the  pitiless  law  of  Vae  Victis." 

It  was  actually  in  this  way  that  Murger 
worked  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Naturally  one  of  the  most  fastidi- 
ous of  literary  .artists,  he  could  not  create 
rapidly  enough  to  win  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. Rather  than  prostitute  art,  as  he 
called  it,  he  would  frequently  live  for 
weeks  on  dry  bread  in  his  garret,  where, 
from  want  of  fire,  he  was  unable  to  work 
otherwise  than  in  bed.  These  long 
periods  of  abject  destitution  were  oc- 
casionally briefly  interrupted  by  an  ad- 
vance from  a  publisher.  At  such  times 
the  natural  recklessness  of  the  real  Bo- 
hemian asserted  itself,  and  to  use  his  own 
words,  "he  could  not  find  windows 
enough  out  of  which  to  throw  his 
money."  His  sensations  at  one  of  these 
turns  of  fortune  he  described  by  saying 
that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  and  that  Ke  had  mar- 
ried the  Bank  of  France. 

Firmin  Dredd, 
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N  the  epistle  in  Hamer- 
ton's  Intellectual  Life 
"to  a  friend  who  seemed 
to  take  credit  to  himself 
intellectually  from  the 
nature  of  his  religious 
belief,"  many  examples 
of     intellectual     leaders 


are  collated 
whose  religious  beliefs  were  supersti- 
tious or  eccentric.  The  point  made  is 
that  religious  views  cannot  legitimately 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  general  sanity  and 
acumen.  "A  religious  belief  protects 
this  or  that  subject  against  intellectual 
action,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  energy 
of  the  intellectual  action  upon  subjects 
which  are  not  so  protected."  After  cen- 
turies of  the  rack  and  fagot,  and  later  of 
social  ostracism  for  nonconformity,  the 
civilised  world  seems  finally  to  have 
evolved  religious  liberty  in  substance,  as 
well  as  name,  under  which  a  man's 
peculiarity  of  faith  or  doubt  does  not 
derogate  from  the  general  respect  for 
him. 

Politics  used  to  be  the  twin  subject 
with  religion  tabooed  in  general  society, 
in  order  to  guard  against  acrimonious 
dissension.  Within  the  present  genera- 
tion how  many  thousands  of  excellent 
persons  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  affiliation 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
national  parties  did  not  involve  some- 
thing of  moral  or  hiental  taint?  The 
Spanish  war  seems  to  have  quite  effec- 
tually eradicated  the  odium  politicum, 
insuring  substantial  political  liberty 
throughout  the  Republic,  corresponding 
with  our  perfected  religious  liberty. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  odium  theologi- 
cum  and  politicum  the  peace  was  kept  in 
mixed  society  by  taking  refuge  in  litera- 
ture. Intellectual  men  and  women,  of  all 
grades  of  antagonism  in  what  were  con- 
sidered serious  matters,  presumably 
could  discuss  poetry,  fiction  and  the 
drama  without  ruffling  their  tempers. 
Through  a  certain  growth   and   trans- 


formation in  intellectual  life,  not  without 
its  paradoxically  amusing  features,  a  sort 
of  odium  of  critical  appreciation  has  been 
developed,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  average  intellectual  person  is  now 
more  apt  to  disparage  another's  general 
mentality  because  of  dissimilarity  of  taste 
in  literature,  than  through  any  disagree- 
ments in  religion  or  politics.  In  the 
earlier  days  authors  were  not  so  numer- 
ous ;  culture  was  not  so  widely  diffused ; 
genuine  criticism  was  rare  in  print  and 
rarer  still  in  conversation.  Our  fathers 
could  rhapsodise  about  writers  of  ortho- 
dox standing  without  danger  of  arousing 
resentment,  unless,  perhaps,  when  one 
rhapsodist  overran  his  just  time  allow- 
ance and  precluded  his  fellow-enthusiast 
from  extolling  the  beauties  of  his  own 
favourite  passages  from  the  same  au- 
thors. At  the  present  time  the  production 
of  literary  matter  is  enormous,  the  habit 
of  reading  is  very  general,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  energy  and  discrimi- 
nation of  the  intellectual  masses,  which 
formerly  were  so  largely  absorbed  by 
theology,  are  to  a  very  material  extent 
expended  on  literature.  Pure  literature 
— light  literature  as  it  formerly  was 
significantly  termed — is  much  more  seri- 
ously taken.  The  average  thoughtful 
reader  of  books  puts  the  best  of  his 
mental  stuff  into  the  formation  of  his 
judgments  upon  them,  and  he  uncon- 
sciously tends,  when  he  hears  directly 
conflicting  views,  to  impugn  the  intellec- 
tual ability  of  any  person  who  could  hold 
them.  Upon  every  person  who  expects 
to  be  regarded  as  a  conscientious  critic 
consistency  imposes  the  duty  of  guarding 
against  dogmatism,  of  striving  to  con- 
ceive an  opponent's  point  of  view,  and  of 
according  respect  to  opinions  if  they  seem 
honestly  come  by.  This  admonition  is 
not  as  superfluous  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear.  Perhaps  it  should  be  taken  to 
heart  'by  women  even  more  than  men 
The  activities  of  business,  in  which  most 
American  men  are  engaged,  serve  as  a 
corrective  to  the  dogmatism  engendered 
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by  abstract  contemplation  and  deductive 
reasoning.  But  American  women  are 
great  readers,  as  well  as  the  more  impor- 
tant social  factors.  And  it  should  ever 
be  kept  in  mind  that  aggressive  opinion- 
ativeness,  besides  being  an  unlovely  per- 
sonal trait,  is  a  grave  social  handicap. 

A  very  common  experience  on  first 
taking  up  a  famous  author  of  a  past 
generation  is  acute  disappointment,  fi- 
nally passing  into  bewilderment.  The 
reader  wonders  how  by  such  work  a 
writer  could  have  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  reputation.  The  sapient  remark 
so  frequently  made,  that  such  and  such 
famous  production  would  not  now  be 
acceptable  for  a  second-class  magazine, 
true  as  it  often  is,  in  reality  signifies 
nothing.  The  number  of  dead  authors 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  still  living  fac- 
tors of  literary  influence  is  comparatively 
small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  large 
numbers  of  writers  justly  enjoy  immor- 
tality as  purely  historical  figures  because 
they  illustriously  served  their  own  day 
and  generation,  and,  dying,  passed  the 
torch  along.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  af- 
fords perhaps  the  most  striking  English 
illustration.  His  own  writings  in  prose 
and  verse  were  enthusiastically  admired 
in  his  day.  His  influence  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  letters,  is  comparable  to  that 
of  an  Academy.  Universal  literary  his- 
tory offers  no  more  important  or  august 
figure.  Yet  the  great  Dixionary  was  al- 
ready growing  superannuated  when, 
some  years  before  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, Becky  Sharp  flung  the  copy  present- 
ed to  her  on  leaving  school  back  at  the 
horrified  Miss  Pinkerton's  head.  Who 
to-day  reads  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  or  "London"  (the  poem  that, 
according  to  Boswell,  "burst  forth  with 
a  splendour,  the  rays  of  which  will  for- 
ever encircle  his  [Johnson's]  name),"  or 
"Rasselas."  or  "The  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets?"  Johnson  indeed  will  live 
perennially  in  his  conversation  as  report- 
ed by  Boswell,  but  even  that  faithful 
dog  and  slave  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  brave  the  tornado  of  wrath,  if 
some  one  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  had 
informed  the  sage  that  of  all  his  litera- 
ture posterity  would  remember  him  best 
by  his  epitaphs  on   Garrick  and   Gold- 


smith and  a  line  added  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter's  poems. 

Acerbities  of  controversy  arise  when 
critics  assign  great  names  of  the  past  to 
the  historical  limbo.  A  particularly 
offensive  form  of  personality  is  apt 
to  crop  out  in  such  disputes  if  the 
adverse  critic  be  himself  a  producer  of 
the  same  kind  of  literature  as  that  of  the 
bygone  worthy.  Their  respective  pro- 
ductions are  disparagingly  compared, 
and  it  is  insinuated  that  until  the  critic 
can  write  as  well  as  did  his  subject,  it 
would  be  more  becoming  to  respect  the 
halo  of  a  great  fame.  Such  suggestions 
are  not  o^y  unjust,  but  indecent.  The 
modem  critic  may  not  have  any  higher 
ambition  than  of  writing  acceptably  for 
his  own  time,  and  may  complacently  look 
forward  to  the  common  lot  of  oblivion. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  serious  offence  against 
candour  for  a  critic  to  lay  down  abstract 
standards  which  shall  make  his  own 
works  out  great.  But  certainly  an  honest 
critic  is  entitled  to  have  his  views  judged 
entirely  irrespective  of  his  own  ventures 
in  literature. 

The  writer  has  sometimes  wondered 
how  far  the  career  of  the  late  Richard 
Grant  White  was  responsible  for  the 
"shillalah"  spirit  of  literary  criticism. 
At  times  he  certainly  displayed  a  dog- 
matic disposition,  and  he  was  constantly 
involved  in  personalities.  On  the  whole, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  them.  Though  tht 
newspaper  critics  downed  him  on  one 
notable  occasion,  it  was  generally  found 
when  the  dust  had  cleared  away,  and 
welts  and  bruises  had  been  counted,  that, 
after  all,  he  had  not  been  running  the 
gauntlet,  but  runniif^  amuck  among  his 
assailants.  These  Donnybrook  perform- 
ances were  amusing,  but  not  edifying. 
It  is  probable  that  he  dissipated  a  large 
portion  of  a  legitimate  influence  through 
virulent  squabbles  about  nothings. 

A  controversy  of  some  little  interest 
arose  a  few  months  ago  between  Mr. 
W.  L.  Alden  and  various  newspapers  cor- 
respondents anent  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
London  letters  to  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,  in  which  he  questioned 
whether  the  works  of  Jane  Austen  were 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  We  concur  in 
his  view  that  the  authoress  of  Pride  and 
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Prejudice  belongs  in  the  honoured  but 
merely  historical  category.  Mr.  Alden  is 
congenitally  a  humourist,  and  probably 
his  vivacity  of  style  was  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  discourteous  character  of 
several  protests  from  persons  who  said 
they  read  Jane  Austen  through  every 
year  and  ranked  her  as  an  assured  im- 
mortal. Of  course,  the  privilege  of  in 
turn  satirising  a  satirical  critic  cannot 
be  disputed.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  counter-attack  was  carried  much  too 
far. 

Standing  controversies  that  will  prob- 
ably continue  acute  during  the  present 
generation  are  over  the  proper  perma- 
nent rank  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Matthew 
Arnold  felicitously  characterises  Scott  as 
the  "historiographer-royal  of  Feudalism.' 
Many  persons  of  catholic  appreciation, 
while  recognising  the  brilliancy  of  Scott's 
career,  regard  it  as  only  episodical,  and 
believe  his  fame,  like  that  of  the  great 
majority,  destined  to  fade  into  a  mere 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  Scott,  far  from  being  a  waning  liter- 
ary influence,  is  perennially  vital  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  model.  On  the  one  side, 
the  anti-Dickens  camp  claims  that  he 
was  only  a  striking  caricaturist  of  hu- 
manity ;  that  his  attitude  toward  life  was 
always  narrow  and  often  puerile.  On  the 
ether,  it  is  vigorously  maintained  thai 
Dickens  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
with  truth  and  prolific  versatility  sur- 
passed only  by  Shakespeare.  The  pres- 
ent writer  is  inclined  to  sympathise  with 
the  "anti"  sentiment  toward  both  these 
great  figures,  finding  it  difficult  to  re-read 
any  of  Scott's  prose  works,  except  Ivan- 
hoe  or  any  of  Dickens's  novels  save  the 
Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities,  But  whatever  a 
person's  own  attitude  may  be,  there  are 
lovers  of  letters  on  each  side,  of  such 
eminence  and  character  for  fairness,  that 
the  frequent  resort  to  personalities  has 
been  absurd. 

The  writer  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
mere  iconoclast.  He  also  has  his  godS; 
whom  he  believes  posterity  must  leave 
permanently  in  the  empyrean.  He  is 
persuaded  that  by  virtue  of  the  two  car- 
dinal essentials — ^truth  and  style — Thack- 
eray's fame  can  only  wax  the  greater  as 
the  literary  controversies  of  his  own  time 
subside.     That   absolute   verisimilitude. 


which  has  made  quite  a  company  of 
rather  ordinary  people  as  intimate  and 
dear  to  those  who  first  read  of  them  as 
next-door  neighbours  in  the  flesh,  must 
have  imparted  to  Pendennis,  Clive  New- 
come  and  Rawdon  Crawley  perennial 
life.  The  style  that  was  once  contemptu- 
ously dismissed  as  "cynical"  is  more  and 
more  perceived  to  hold  in  solution  the 
essential  social  spirit  of  the  author's  age. 
It  has  been  interesting  in  reading  the 
clever  American  Revolutionary  novels — 
In  tfie  Valley,  Hugh  Wynne,  Richard 
Carvel — to  perceive  how  the  changing 
woof  of  persons  and  events,  the  Whig 
hero,  the  Tory  villain,  the  heroine  swayed 
between  two  opinions,  are  wrought  upon 
the  standard  warp  of  Henry  Esmond, 
From  the  present  outlook  it  seems  as 
impossible  for  the  art  of  fiction  to  out- 
grow the  influence,  even  the  definite 
models,  of  Thackeray  as  for  the  music 
of  the  future  to  unlearn  Wagner.  Yet 
it  may  be  a  possibility  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  relegate  even  Thackeray  and 
Tennyson  to  back  shelves  and  historical 
catalogues.  Let  us  exploit  our  candidates 
for  the  abiding  pantheon  with  sweet 
reasonableness,  never  with  bumptious 
dogmatism.  Among  the  butts  of  literary 
history  none  are  held  up  to  more  merci- 
less derision  than  cocksure  prophets  come 
to  grief. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  logical 
result  of  systematically  respecting  other 
people's  literary  tastes  will  be  the  un- 
settling of  all  standards;  that  personal 
caprice  will  serve  as  the  only  test  of 
merit,  and  anything  will  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  good  literature  which  can  get 
itself  printed  and  read  by  somebody. 
The  answer  is,  that  there  are  no  absolute, 
critical  standards.  Academies  and  pro- 
fessional authority  exercise  a  purifying 
influence  on  style  and  form,  but  as 
applied  to  matters  of  substance  their 
influence  tends  toward  stamping  out 
spontaneity  and  discouraging  genius. 
The  only  test  of  great  literature,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  the  suffrage  of  men  and 
women  who  read  and  think  about  litera- 
ture, which  elects  as  approximate  stand- 
ards the  works  or  portions  of  the  works 
of  certain  writers.  The  persons  who 
influence  their  fellows  are  usually  capable 
of  at  least  speaking  and  writing  good 
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English,  and  it  is  absurd  to  fear  the 
nominal  elevation  into  the  rank  even  of 
respectability  of  the  shoals  of  paper- 
covered  obscenity  and  twaddle  that 
swarm  on  news-stands.  The  intelligent 
public  will  occasionally  extend  a  de- 
served, temporary  welcome  to  a  book  like 
Helen's  Babies  or  David  Harum,  which 
has  gemiine,  though  ephemeral,  qualities. 
Kipling  conquered  the  professors  through 
first    conquering   the    world.      And    the 


claims  of  nineteenth-century  authors  to 
immortality  will  be  determined  by  the 
suffrage  of  persons  who  in  the  twentieth 
and  succeeding  centuries  read  and  think 
about  literature  in  like  manner  as  we  are 
now  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Jane  Aus- 
ten and  Scott.  In  what  domain  can  a 
spirit  of  dogmatism  and  uncharity  be 
more  out  of  place  than  in  literature? 

Wilbur  Larremore, 
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?1E  present  writer  has 
been  asked  to  deal  brief- 
ly with  the  question  of 
research  in  American 
universities.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  immense  one, 
and  the  following  dis- 
cussion makes  no  pretense  of  being  ex- 
haustive. It  aims  merely  to  present  the 
problem  again,  to  emphasise  again  its 
importance,  and  to  point  out  once  more 
some  of  its  harder  conditions  and  some 
of  the  principles  and  distinctions  in- 
volved in  any  serious  attempt  at  its  so- 
lution. 

The  problem  may  not  be  easy  to  ap- 
preciate, but  it  is  at  all  events  easy  to 
state.  It  is  the  problem  of  securing  in 
our  universities  suitable  provision  for 
the  work  of  research  or  investigation  and 
productivity.  For  a  generation  the  great 
majority  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  uni- 
versities have  regarded  that  problem  as 
the  most  urgent  and  important  educa- 
tional problem  confronting  these  insti- 
tutions and  the  American  people.  Mean- 
while, something  has  been  done  towards 
a  solution.  But  none  of  the  unrversities 
has  secured  adequate  provision,  and  the 
majority  of  them  but  little  or  none  at  all. 
In  the  abstract,  the  problem  is  simple  and 
the  solution  is  easy :  given  a  body  of  able 


and  enthusiastic  men,  provide  them  with 
proper  facilities,  afford  them  opportunity 
to  devote  their  powers  continuously  to 
the  prosecution  of  research,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  But  in  the  concrete  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  being  frightfully 
complicated  with  our  whole  institutional 
history  and  life,  in  particular  with  our 
educational  traditions  and  tendencies,  • 
with  the  prevailing  plan  of  university 
organisation,  and  especially  with  the 
characteristic  temper,  ideals  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

Somebody  besides  our  foreign  friends 
and  critics  ought  to  tell  the  truth  about 
American  education  and  American  uni- 
versities. Our  people  have  never  ceased 
to  believe  in  education.  Our  belief  has 
not  always  been  intelligent.  We  have 
been  prone  to  ascribe  to  education  effica- 
cies and  potencies  that  do  not  belong  to 
any  human  agency  or  institution.  But 
our  faith  in  it,  though  not  always  critical 
or  enlightened,  has  been  deep,  implicit 
and  abiding ;  and  we  have  diligently  pur- 
sued it,  generally  as  a  means  no  doubt, 
but  sometimes  as  an  end,  and  occasional- 
ly as  a  thing  in  itself  more  precious  than 
power  and  gold.  In  all  this  we  have 
been,  quite  unconsciously  and  contrary 
to  all  appearances,  very  humble.  We 
have  been  content  to  educate  ourselves 
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with  knowledge  discovered  by  others 
and  to  nourish  ourselves  with  doctrines 
and  truths  produced  only  by  the  spiritual 
activity  of  other  lands.  We  may  have 
been  vain  but  we  have  not  been  proud. 
Besides  a  marvelous  practical  sense  we 
have  had,  in  degree  quite  unsurpassed, 
two  of  the  elements  of  genius, — intellec- 
tual energy  and  intellectual  audacity; 
and  by  means  of  these  we  have  created 
a  material  civilisation  so  obtrusive,  so 
elaborate  and  so  efficient  as  to  amaze 
the  world.  But  now  at  length  there  be- 
gin to  appear  the  indicia  of  change,  of 
change  for  the  better.  A  new  day  has 
dawned.  The  sun  is  not  yet  risen  high, 
but  it  is  rising.  We  have  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  genuine  civilisation  is  essen- 
tially an  affair  of  the  spirit,  that  it  can 
not  be  borrowed  or  imported  or  im- 
provised or  appropriated  from  without, 
but  that  it  is  a  growth  from  within,  an 
efflorescence  of  mind  and  soul,  and  thab 
its  highest  tokens  are  not  soldiers  but 
savants,  not  the  purchasers  and  admirers 
of  art  but  artists,  not  mere  retailers  of 
knowledge  or  teachers  of  the  familiar 
and  the  known,  but  discoverers  of  the 
unknown,  not  mere  inventors  but  men  of 
science.  And  so  we  have  begun  to  feel 
our  way  towards  the  establishment  of 
true  universities,  that  is  to  say  of  insti- 
tutional centres  for  the  activity  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  of  organs,  the  most 
potent  yet  invented  by  human  society  for 
giving  effect  to  the  noblest  instinct  of 
man,  "the  civilisation-producing  instinct 
of  truth  for  truth's  sake." 

Just  here  we  encounter  a  great  dan- 
ger. For  a  generation  our  progress  in 
the  matter  has  been  so  swift  that  both 
the  universities  themselves  and  the  edu- 
cated public  opinion  upon  which  in  our 
democratic  society  their  support  and  ad- 
vancement ultimately  depend,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  greatly  overestimating  it,  and  that 
would  be  a  misfortune.  Absolutely  the 
progress  has  indeed  been  great,  but  rela- 
tively and  judged  by  the  very  highest 
standarc^s,  it  has  not.  It  is  not  first  or 
mainly  a  question  of  achievements,  of 
things  done.  It  is  a  question  of  ideals, 
of  standards  and  aspirations.  A  clear 
concept  of  a  gre^t  university  uncon- 
sciously serving  the  highest  interests  of 


man  by  absolute  devotion  to  Truth  for 
its  own  sake  and  without  extraneous  mo- 
tive, end  or  aim,  does  not  yet  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  public  and  is 
not  yet  incarnate  in  any  of  its  institu- 
tions. Our  universities  are  young, 
strong  and  robust.  They  are  full  of 
potence  and  promise.  But  they  have  not 
yet  impressed  their  own  imperfect  ideals 
upon  the  people ;  they  have  not  yet  given 
forth  the  light  necessary  for  their  own 
proper  beholding  and  appreciation. 
Their  perfections  and  their  imperfections 
alike,  remain  obscure.  The  old  colleges 
about  which  as  about  nuclei  some  of  our 
universities  have  been  formed  have  done 
much  to  leaven  and  temper  the  American 
mind  and  to  subdue  it  to  the  influences 
of  beauty  and  truth.  Corresponding  ser- 
vices have  not  yet  been  rendered  by  our 
universities  as  such.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  they  are  destined  to  assume  in  fu- 
ture the  permanent  leadership,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  controlling  formative  influence, 
in  all  that  goes  to  deepen  thought  and 
to  exalt  and  refine  standards,  character, 
and  taste.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
themselves  in  the  formative  and  impres- 
sionable stage,  resembling  improvisa- 
tions in  some  respects ;  and  to  understand 
them,  to  see  clearly  both  what  they  are 
and  what  they  are  not,  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  them  as  being  at  the  present  time 
less  the  producers  than  the  products  of 
our  civilisation. 

So  regarded,  they  are  seen  to  embody 
and  to  reflect  alike  the  merits  and  the  de- 
fects of  their  progenitor.  Like  the  latter 
they  are  unsurpassed  in  boldness,  in  en- 
ergy and  in  enthusiasm,  and  their  genius 
has  been  mainly  directed  to  material  and 
outer  ends.  Their  first  and  chief  con- 
cern has  been  with  the  physical  and  ex- 
terior, with  buildings  and  grounds  and 
instruments  and  laboratories,  and  while 
their  material  equipment  is  still  far  from 
adequate,  it  has  already  evoked  aston- 
ished and  admiring  commentary  from 
visiting  scholars  of  European  seats  of 
learning.  Like  the  civilisation  whence 
they  have  sprung,  our  universities  are 
intensely  modem  and  up-to-date,  and 
they  are  intensely  democratic  in  every- 
thing but  management;  they  set  great 
store  by  organisation,  exalt  the  function 
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of  administration,  and  tend  to  be  re- 
garded, to  regard  themselves,  and  in  fact 
to  be,  as  vast  and  complicate  machines 
or  industrial  plants  naturally  demanding 
the  control  of  centralised  authority. 
They  have  but  little  sentiment;  they  are 
almost  devoid  of  sacred  and  hallowing 
traditions,  of  great  and  illustrious  rec- 
ollections; there  is  in  and  about  them 
nothing  or  but  little  of  "the  shadow  and 
the  hush  of  a  haunted  past."  They  have 
no  antiquity.  In  them  the  utilitarian 
spirit,  having  learned  the  lingo  of  ser- 
vice, contrives  to  receive  an  ample  share 
of  honour,  and  the  Genius  of  Industry 
that  has  transformed  our  land  into  an 
abode  of  wealth  and  for  generations  as- 
signed an  attainable  upper  limit  to  a  peo- 
ple's aspiration,  shapes  educational  pol- 
icy, holds  and  wields  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. The  classic  distinctions  of  good,  bet- 
ter and  best  in  subjects  and  motives  of 
study  receive  but  slight  regard.  The  tra- 
ditional hierarchy  of  educational  values 
and  the  ascending  scale  of  spiritual 
worths  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  All 
things  have  been  leveled  up  or  leveled 
down  to  a  common  level;  so  that  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory,  schools  of 
engineering,  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
classics,  the  library,  the  model  dairy  arid 
departments  of  architecture  and  music, 
exist  side  by  side.  In  at  least  one  institu- 
tion, so  it  is  reported,  the  professor  of 
poetry  rubs  shoulders  with  the  professor 
of  poultry.  No  wonder  that  a  distin- 
guished critic  has  said  that  some  of  our 
biggest  universities  appear  as  hardly 
more  than  episodes  in  the  wondrous 
maelstrom  of  our  industrial  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  American  un- 
iversity, child  of  a  predominantly  ma- 
terial and  industrial  civilisation  half- 
blindly  aspiring  to  higher  things,  strik- 
ingly resembles  its  parent.  Begotten  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  as  a  saviour 
and  rescue  us  from  our  national  idols 
and  respectable  sins,  it  straightway  be- 
came their  most  enlightened  servant  and 
lent  them  the  sanction  and  the  support 
of  its  honoured  name.  It  is  by  no  means 
contended  that  this  fact  is  the  whole 
truth.  Our  universities  are  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  industry;  they 
are  not  wholly    committed  to  teaching 


youth  the  known  from  utilitarian  motives 
and  for  immediate  and  practical  ends; 
they  are  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  applications  of  science;  out  of  gen- 
eral devotion  to  the  Useful,  something  is 
saved  for  the  True;  science  is  not  al- 
ways regarded  as  a  commodity;  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Jacobi  is  some- 
times recognised  as  just:  "The  unique 
end  of  science  is  the  honour  of  the  human 
spirit."  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  our 
universities  something  like  a  home  has 
been  provided  for  the  spirit  of  research 
and  that  by  its  activity  there,  American 
genius  has  had  a  share  in  extending  the 
empire  of  light,  in  enlarging  the  domain 
of  the  known,  in  astronomy,  in  physics, 
in  mathematics,  in  the  science  of  mind, 
in  biology,  in  criticism,  in  economics,  in 
letters,  in  almost  all  of  the  great  fields 
where  the  instinct  of  truth  for  the  sake 
of  truth  contends  against  the  dark.  In 
this  clear  evidence  of  our  growing  free- 
dom and  exaltation,  let  us  rejoice;  but 
let  us  be  candid  also.  Let  us  admit  that 
we  have  only  begun  the  higher  service 
of  the  soul;  let  us  confess  in  becoming 
humility  that,  in  comparison  with  our 
wealth,  our  numbers,  our  energies  and 
our  talents,  in  comparison,  too,  with  the 
intellectual  achievements  of  some  other 
peoples  and  other  lands,  the  service  we 
have  rendered  to  Science  and  Art  and 
Truth  is  meagre. 

Why  such  emptiness,  such  poverty, 
such  meagreness  in  the  fruits  of  the 
highest  activity?  The  immediate  cause 
is  easy  to  find.  It  is  not  incompetence 
or  lack  of  genius  in  our  university  fac- 
ulties. These  are  not  inferior  to  the 
best  in  the  world.'  It  is  not  mainly  due, 
as  is  often  said,  to  inadequacy  of  ma- 
terial compensation,  though  one  of  the 
greatest  oi  living  physipists.  Professor 
J.  J.  Thompson,  has  told  us  truly  that 
American  men  of  science  receive  less  re- 
numeration  than  their  colleagues  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  cause  in 
question  is  simply:  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  difficulty  is  near  at  hand.  It  inheres 
in  the  composition  and  organisation  of 
our  universities.  Most  of  these  are  huWt 
about  and  upon,  ^nd  largely  consist 
of,     immense     undergraduate     schools 
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thronged   by   young   men   mainly   bent 
upon  practical  aims  and  neither  qualified 
nor  intending  to  qualify  for  the  work  of 
investigation.      The    interests    of    these 
schools  are  naturally  the  paramount  con- 
cern.    The  great  and  growing  burdens 
of    administration    tend    to    distribute 
themselves  among  the  professors.    These 
have,  besides,  to  give  the  most  and  the 
best    of    their    energies    to    elementary 
teaching,  to  teaching,  that  is,  which  does 
not  pertain  to  a  university  proper  but  to 
gymnasia  and  lycees — a  worthy,  import- 
ant, necessary  kind  of  work,  but  a  kind 
that  drains  off  the  energy  in  non-pro- 
ductive channels  and  tends  to  form  and 
harden  the  mind  of  those  engaged  in  it 
about  a  small  group  of  simpler  ideas. 
What  is  left,  what  can  be  left,  of  spirit, 
of  energy,  of  opportunity,  for  the  ardu- 
ous work  of    research?    One   man    at- 
tempting the  enterprise  of  three :  admin- 
istration, elementary  teaching,  discovery 
and  creative  work.     Who  can  suitably 
characterise  the  absurdity?     Who  can 
compute  the  wickedness  of  the  waste  in 
the  impossible  attempt  to  effect  daily  the 
demanded    transition     from     mood    to 
mood?    A  mind,  by  prolonged  effort,  at 
length  immersed  in  the  depths  of  a  pro- 
found   and    difficult   investigation — how 
poignant'  the  pain  of    interruption,  the 
rending  of  continuity,  the  rude  disturb- 
ance of  poise  and  concentration.     How 
easy  to  fail  of  due  respect  for,  because  it 
is  so  easy  not  to  understand,  the  creative 
mood,  oblivious  to  the  outer  world,  the' 
brooding  "maternity  of  mind,"  more  del- 
icate than  fabric  of  gossamer,  of-  infinite 
subtlety,     of     infinite     sensitiveness,     a 
woven  psychic  structure  finer  than  ether 
threads;  and  how  easy  to  forget  that 
a  sudden  alien  call  may  disturb  and  jar 
and  even  destroy  the  structure. 

Little  excuse,  then,  have  we  to  won- 
der at  the  recent  words  of  Professor 
Bjerknes,  of  the  chair  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics  in  the  University 
of  Stockholm,  and  non-resident  lecturer 
in  mathematical  physics  in  Columbia 
University,  who,  in  his  farewell  address 
to  his  American  colleagues,  assembled  to 
do  him  honour,  spoke  substantially  as 
follows : 

"I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  mate- 


rial equipment  of  your  universities,  with  your 
splendid  buildings,  with  the  fine  instruments 
you  have  placed  in  them,  and  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  men  I  have  found  at  work  there. 
But  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for 
saying,  as  I  must  say,  that,  when  I  found  you 
attempting  serious  investigation  with  the  rem- 
nants of  energy  left  after  your  excessive  teach- 
ing and  administrative  work,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  you  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  finest  instruments  in  those  buildings  are 
your  brains.  I  heard  one  of  you  counsel  his 
colleagues  to  care  for  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments lest  these  become  strained  and  cease  to 
give  true  results.  Allow  me  to  substitute  brain 
for  telescope,  and  to  exhort  you  to  care  for 
your  brains.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
that  some  of  you,  in  addition  to  much  execu- 
tive work,  teach  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  even 
more  hours  per  week.  I  myself  teach  two 
hours  per  week,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  if 
I.  had  been  required  to  do  so  much  of  it  as  you 
do,  you  never  would  have  invited  me  to  lecture 
here  in  a  difficult  branch  of  science.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  the  most  important  message  I 
can  leave  with  you." 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation.  No  need 
that  we  should  behold  it  in  picture  drawn 
by  foreign  hand.  We  need  no  copy. 
The  original  lies  before  us  in  all  its  pro- 
portions. The  challenge  addresses  itself 
at  once  to  our  pride  and  to  our  practical 
sense.  Of  all  peoples,  we,  it  would  seem, 
should  feel  the  challenge  most  keenly, 
for  the  problem  is  a  problem  in  freedom. 
It  demands  the  emancipation  of  Ameri- 
can genius ;  it  demands  provision  of  free 
and  ample  opportunity  for  the  highest 
activity  of  our  highest  talent. 

Hope  of  solution  lies  in  division  of 
labour.  Our  universities  and  the  people 
they  represent  must  reduce  their  exac- 
tions. For  three  men's  work,  three  must 
be  provided.  There  must  be  men  to  ad- 
minister and  men  to  teach  and  men  to 
investigate.  Three  varieties  of  service, 
entirely  compatible  in  kind,  entirely  in- 
compatible as  co-ordinate  vocations  com- 
bined in  one.  Any  one  of  them  may  be 
as  an  avocation  to  another  of  the  three, 
but  only  so  of  choice  and  not  by  com- 
pulsion. No  invidious  comparisons  are 
implied.  The  distinctions  are  not  of 
greater  and  less;  they  are  matters  of 
economy  in  the  domain  of  mind.  The 
great  administrator  is  not  a  clerk  or  an 
amanuensis ;  he  is  a  man  of  constructive 
genius,  a  creator.  The  great  teacher  is 
not  a  pedagogue;  he  is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  of  aspiration,  producing 
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children  of  the  spirit  by  "the  urge  and 
ardor''  of  a  deep  and  rich  and  enlight- 
ened personality;  he  was  in  the  mind  of 
Goethe  when  he  said  of  Winckelmann 
that  **from  him  you  learned  nothing,  but 
you  became  something."  And  the  great 
investigator  is  not  a  mere  collector  and 
recorder  of  facts;  he  is  a  discoverer,  a 
discloser,  of  the  harmonies  and  the  in- 
variance  hid  beneath  the  surface  of 
seeming  disorder  and  of  ceaseless 
change.  The  three  great  powers  are 
compatible,  and  are  usually  found 
united  in  a  single  gigantic  personality, 
just  as  the  ordinary  administrator  and 
ordinary  teacher  and  ordinary  inves- 
tigator compose  one  unit  of  mediocrity.  • 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  total 
service  demanded  of  the  universities  will 
not  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
continue  as  now  to  increase  in  response 
to  growing  need.  The  case,  then,  is 
clear:  the  number  of  servants  must  be 
increased,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
to  do  the  work  must  be  greatly  multi- 
plied. And  thus  the  problem  becomes 
a  financial  one.  But  a  university  is  not 
a  money-making  institution.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  convert  the  physical  into  the 
spiritual,  to  transform  the  things  of  mat- 
ter into  the  things  of  mind.  It  has, 
however,  a  physical  body,  without  which 
it  may  not  dwell  among  men;  and,  for 
the  support  of  it,  it  depends  and  must 
depend,  whether  through  legislative  ap- 
propriation or  the  benefaction  of  indi- 
viduals, ultimately  upon  the  people. 
These  now  possess  the  means  in  ample 
measure,  and  the  promptings  of,  gener- 
osity are  in  the  hearts  of  many  wealthy 
and  sagacious  men. 

And  so  the  problem  revolves  upon 
itself  and  once  more  turns  full  upon  us 
its  theoretic  aspect.  Its  solution  awaits 
public  appreciation  of  its  significance  and 
its  terms.  It  is  above  all  else  a  ques- 
tion of  enlightenment.  Just  here,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  is  the  measureless  op- 
portunity of  the  university  president. 
Beyond  all  others,  he  is  spokesman  and 
representative  before  the  people  of  their 
highest  spiritual  interests.     Their  ideals 


and  aspirations  will  scarcely  surpass  his 
own.  The  problem  must  be  conceived 
boldly  in  truth  and  presented  in  its  larg- 
er aspects.  It  must  be  seen  and  be  felt 
to  be  the  supreme  problem  of  our  civil- 
isation. As  a  people  we  have  yet  to  learn 
the  lesson  deeply  that  research,  the  com- 
petent application  in  any  field  whatever 
of  human  interest  of  any  effective 
method  whatever  •  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
knowledge,  is  the  highest  form  of  human 
activity.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
nation,  a  state,  a  university  without  in- 
vestigators, is  a  community  without  men 
of  profoundest  conviction.  For  this  can 
not  be  gained  by  conning  books;  it  can 
not  be  inherited ;  it  is  not  merely  a  pious 
hope  or  a  pleasing  superstition.  It  is 
not  an  obsession. 

As  Helmholz  has  said,  a  teacher  "who 
desires  to  give  his  hearers  a  perfect  9on- 
viction  of  the  truth  of  his  principles 
must,  first  of  all,  know  from  his  own 
experience  how  conviction  is  acquired 
and  how  not.  He  must  have  known  how 
to  acquire  conviction  where  no  prede- 
cessor had  been  before  him — ^that  is,  he 
must  have  worked  at  the  confines  of 
knowledge  and  have  conquered  new  re- 
gions." We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
value  of  a  university  professor*  can  not 
be  estimated  by  counting  the  hours  he 
stands  before  his  classes.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  to  prefer  standards  of  quality 
to  units  of  quantity.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  spirit  of  pure  research,  the  high- 
est productive  genius,  has  no  direct  con- 
cern whatever  with  the  useful;  that, 
while  it  does  without  intention  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  utilities  most  great- 
ly flourish,  it  is  itself  concerned  solely 
with  the  true ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
"the  action  of  faculty  is  imperious  and 
always  excluded  the  reflection  why  it 
acts."  When  these  and  kindred  lessons 
shall  have  been  taken  to  heart,  our  eman- 
cipation, now  well  begun,  will  advance 
towards  completion;  the  American  uni- 
versity will  come  to  its  own ;  and  our 
present  civilisation  will  speedily  pass  to 
the  rank  of  the  highest  and  best. 

Cassius  J.  Keyset. 
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THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  ROME .♦ 

These  attractive  little  volumes,  orginally 
written  in  German  as  part  of  a  series  styled 
The  Modern  Cicerone,  were  intended  to  serve 
as  a  companion  to  tourists  interested  in  art, 
and  to  aid  in  the  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  works  of  art.  They  are  not  guide 
books,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  techni- 
cal descriptions  of  classical  antiquities.  They 
owe  their  existence,  therefore,  to  the  endeav- 
our to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
art  collections  and  of  the  architectural  remains 
found  in  Rome,  a  laudable  object  which  they 
certainly  achieve.  The  student  and  thoughtful 
tourist  will  find  that  in  the  compass  of  these 
little  volumes  he  will  possess  a  Baedeker's 
Rome,  and  a  Helbig's  Guide  to  the  Collections 
in  a  very  attractive  combination.  The  first 
volume  is  written  by  Walter  Amelung  to  whom 
Die  Skulpturen  des  Vaticanischen  Museums 
and  Die  Basis  des  Praxiteles  aus  Mantineia 
have  given  a  reputation  for  scholarly  exact- 
ness and  breadth  of  learning.  In  this  little 
book  he  conducts  the  reader  through  the  mu- 
seums of  Rome  in  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive way,  selecting  with  excellent  judg- 
ment only  those  works  of  art  which  should  be 
studied  because  of  their  general  importance 
and  their  place  in  the  artistic  development  so 
that  each  statue  an(J  each  fragment  may  take 
its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 
The  method  the  author  has  adopted  of  bring- 
ing forward  restorations  and  more  perfect 
replicas  to  illustrate  correlated  works  im- 
presses upon  the  reader  the  part  the  copy  or 
the  fragment  plays  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
artist's  original  conception.  The  first  volume 
opens  with  a  brief  but  helpful  introduction. 
This  is  followed  by  a  classification  of  the 
works  of  art  according  to  their  present  loca- 
tion; first,  the  Papal  collections — in  the  Vati- 
can and  Lateran;  then  the  Municipal — in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Con- 
servatori,  in  the  Antiquarium  and  in  the 
Museo  Baracco;  finally  the  National — in  the 
Museo  delle  Terme,  Museo  Kircheriano,  Ca- 
sino Borghese  and  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio. 
The  chapters  on  the  Museo  Baracco,  opened 
last  April,  on  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the 
Villa  Papa  Guilio,  are  found  only  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  As  the  collections  in  several  of 
the  museums  have  been  rearranged  this  book 
will  supplant  others  which  follow  the  old 
numbering.  Dr.  Amelung  was  compelled  by 
lack  of  space  to  omit  the  private  collections 
in  Rome.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon 
furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  these  treasures, 
particularly  to  those  of  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
which  only  a  few  favored  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted. It  is  very  evident  that  our  author 
has  given  us  the  latest  and  best  theories  as 
to  the  different  works  of  art    It  is  worthy  of 

•The  Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome.  By  Walter 
Amelung  and  Heinrich  Holtzinger.  English  Edi- 
tion Revised  by  the  authors  and  Mrs.  S.  Arthur 
Strong.  LL.D.  a  vols.  New  York:  E.  P.  But- 
ton and  Company. 


no^^e  that  when  referring  to  the  so-called 
crucifixion  graffito  he  offers  the  more  sensible 
view  that  it  is  a  drawing  designed  by  some 
adherent  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Sethians 
who  taught  that  Christ  and  Seth  the  son  of 
Adam  were  equals.  As  the  latter  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Egyptian  god  Seth,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  an  ass's  head.  This  volume  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  hundred  and  seventy  excel- 
lent half-tones,  mainly  from  photographs  by 
Alinari  Brothers.  A  useful  historical  list  of 
works  of  art  in  Rome  and  a  full  index  bring 
the  book  to  a  close. 

The  second  volume  is  by  Heinrich  Holt- 
zinger, Professor  in  the  Technische  Hoch- 
schule  in  Hanover.  The  purpose  of  this  part 
is  to  study  the  architecture  of  Rome  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  general  appreciation 
both  historical  and  aesthetic  of  the  buildings 
of  the  ancient  city-  Topography  is  used 
simply  as  a  framework  and  architecture  is 
studied  as  an  art,  the  development  being 
traced  up  to  the  transformation  into  Christian 
mediaeval  art.  The  author  of  this  volume  had 
the  more  difficult  task,  which  he  has  accom- 
plished, however,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
We  feel  continually  the  lack  of  many  details 
due  to  the  compression  into  one  little  volume 
of  so  much  material.  It  must  be  said  that  there 
is  nothing  new,  and  that  the  same  information 
may  be  found  in  many  of  the  excellent  works 
on  this  subject  recently  published.  After  a 
chapter  on  the  Development  of  Rome  Dr. 
Holtzinger  makes  a  hurried  trip  through  the 
city,  visiting  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Fora  of 
the  Emperors,  the  Capitoline,  the  Velia,  the 
Palatine,  the  Velabrum,  the  Campus  Martius, 
the  east  and  south  parts  of  Rome.  The  book 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Christian  Bas- 
ilicas. There  are  some  statements  which  de- 
serve criticism,  as  when  the  black  pavement, 
lapis  niger,  in  the  Comitium  is  assigned  to 
the  time  of  the  Caesars,  whereas  the  best 
opinion  places  it  in  the  time  of  Maxentius. 
The  Flavian  rostra  should  not  be  described 
as,  "east  of  the  arcade  supports  of  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus  towards  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus."  The  present  restoration  is  due  to 
Signor  Boni  and  does  not  date  back  to  the 
days  of  Hadrian.  Our  author  does  not  appar- 
ently know  that  there  are  remains  of  the 
hemicyclium  on  the  north-east  of  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  which  may  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses  on  the  Via  Alexandrina.  Lastly,  we 
do  not  find  the  most  recent  and  approved 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  bas- 
ilica which  is  now  traced  to  the  Roman  house 
in  the  form  possessing  a  Corinthian  peristyle, 
and  not  to  the  Pagan  basilica.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  these  criticisms  the  book  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Dr.  Amelung's  work.  We  have 
noted  only  one  typographical  error,  5  in.  and 
61/2  in.,  where  metres  are  intended  (p.  130). 
There  are  ninety  illustrations  obtained  from 
the  photographs  of  Anderson  in  Rome. 

James  C.  Egbert. 
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Publications  in  English  Literature*' 

The  number  of  series  at  the  present  day 
is  very  considerable  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  thein  is  probably  educational.  Of 
these  latter,  at  least,  most  might  be  described 
as  business  propositions.  Various  causes  en- 
courage them:  they  formerly  come  under  the 
periodical  rate  at  the  post-office,  they  very 
naturally  filled  such  opportunities  as  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirement  in  English,  the  dif- 
ferent volumes  helped  each  other  in  the  sale, 
and  so  on.  Perfectly  respectable  reasons  these 
for  the  promoter  of  the  series,  though  not  of 
the  slightest  interest  to  one  concerned  with 
literature.  But  given  the  series,  it  was  of 
course  for  the  best  that  the  books  should  be 
good  of  their  kind,  so  that  there  has  been 
called  into  existence  a  vast  number  of  little 
books  that  are  rarely  bad,  indeed  often  very 
good,  though  seldom  any  real  addition  to 
literature  or  reputation. 

An  exception  may  preporely  be  noted  for 
the  two  series  of  which  we  put  together  the 
latest  volumes.  The  Athenaeum  Press  series  is  the 
older  of  the  two  and  may  fairly  take  to  itself 
some  credit  for  doing  for  scholarly  literature 
things  that  were  worth  doing.  Indeed,  a  num- 
ber of  the  volumes  are  extremely  valuable. 
Prof.  Manly's  volumes  in  the  pre-Shakespear- 
ian  drama,  and  Prof.  GummcFe's  collection  of 

*The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  bv  H.  C.  Beeching.  The  Athensum  Press. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

Society   and   Caste,   by   T. 
by    T.    Ed^T    Pembcrton,    The    Belle-Lettres    Scries. 


Society   and   Caste,   by   T.    W.    Robertson.      Edited 
y    T.    Edgar    Pemberton,    The    Be"    '  "    ' 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston. 


Ballads  are  examples  of  very  useful  original 
work.  Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  and  yet 
also  noteworthy  are  Prof.  Winchester's  Intro- 
duction to  Malory  and  Prof.  Carpenter's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Selections  from  Steele.  Of  this 
kind  is  Mr.  Beeching's  volume  on  Shakes- 
peare's Sonnets.  It  provides  an  original  treat- 
ment of  that  very  vexed  and  fruitful  source  of 
discussion. 

The  other  series  Belles-Letters,  is  much 
more  recent  and  more  systematically  planned. 
The  editors  desire  to  make  accessible  in  con- 
venient form  an  immense  body  of  texts  and  se- 
lections not  now  very  easily  come  at.  The 
volume  which  we  note  is  a  good  example. 
Here  are  two  of  the  comedies  of  Robertson, 
plays  really  necessary  for  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  modern  English  stage,  and  yet  not 
to  be  easily  had  in  convenient  form.  Mr. 
Pemberton  gives  an  introduction  that  is  very 
good  on  Robertson,  though  it  might  say  more 
as  to  his  place  in  the  development  of  the  drama. 
The  book  is  a  most  useful  thing  to  a  student 
of  the  modern  theatre. 

These  two  series  offer  a  striking  exception 
to  the  somewhat  commercial  character  of  the 
series  in  general.  It  is  not  probable  that  as  a 
whole  they  will  be  financially  profitable.  But 
they  do  well  something  worth  doing.  They 
provide  means  for  getting  in  the  class  room  all 
sorts  of  things  that  would  otherwise  be  hard 
to  find.  And  to  the  more  advanced  student 
they  offer  a  chance  to  make  and  publish  original 
studies  in  fields  that  might  otherwise  remain 
long  uncultivated. 

Edward  E,  Hale,  Jr. 
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GERMAN  TEXTS. 

Kirschbaum's  German  Verbs*  contains  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  more  common  strong 
and  weak  verbs,  and  their  principal  parts. 
Under  each  simple  verb  are  given  the  more 
usual  compounds.  All  verbs  are  translated 
rather  fully,  with  here  and  there  an  illustra- 
tive sentence.  Abbreviations  serve  to  show 
whether  the  verb  is  separable  or  inseparable, 
transitive  or  intransitive,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  there  is  a  folded  table  containing  the 
complete  conjugation  of  two  tjrpe- verbs,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  facts 
of  conjugation.  The  compilation  will  probably 
be  found  useful  to  students.  Unfortunately, 
the  author  has  seen  fit  to  keep  the  antiquated 
terminology  "regular  and  irregular  verbs." 
He  also  spells  according,  as  he  says,  to  the 
"modem  daily  newspaper,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  Accordingly  we  have  "raten,"  but  on 
the  other  hand  "muthen"  and  of  course 
"thun".  The  compilation  ought  to  have  been 
made  by  somebody  with  better  knowledge  of 
modern  scholarship. 

'German  Verbs:  Primitives  and  their  Compounds, 
etc.  By  Benno  Kirschbaum.  Philadelphia:  Benno 
Kirschbauro. 


GERMAN  TEXTS. 

New  German  Course*  by  Edwin  F.  Bacon. 
Bacon's  German  Grammar  is  a  curious  com- 
bination of  excellent,  mediocre  and  poor 
material.  The  general  impression  left  with 
one  is  lack  of  proportion,  la^k  of  clear  aim, 
too  much  material,  too  little  organization. 
The  author  himself  may  be  able  to  get  good 
results ;  the  uninitiated,  however,  needs  a  guide 
to  show  him  what  he  must  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it,  and  what  he  can  if  necessary  with  be- 
ginners avoid.  The  book  needs  more  space 
devoted  to  it  than  the  critic  has  at  his  disposal, 
to  prove  that  in  spite  of  its  attractive  binding, 
good  type  and  paper,  it  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
represent  a  step  forward  in  German  text-book 
writing. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

A  book  of  a  similar  nature,  and  also  a  sec- 
ond edition  is,  The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolf 
by  W.  F.  Barry,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  This  vol- 
ume has  even  more  of  a  professional  and  tech- 
nical flavour  than  the  preceding,  and,  at  the 

•Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company,  New  York. 
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same  time,  less  of  literary  polish  and  of  at- 
tractiveness of  form.  To  superintendents, 
members  of  school  boards  and  to  teachers  it 
will  be  of  great  value,  since  it  offers  in  a  con- 
cise form  a  variety  of  information  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  care  of  children  in  the 
school-room.  Thus  the  eighteen  chapters  dis- 
cuss in  a  brief  and  practical  way  such  topics 
as:  the  selection  of  school  sites;  general  plans 
of  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  including  ventila- 
tion, heating,  school  furniture  and  lighting; the 
hygiene  of  the  eye  and  ear;  the  treatment  of 
the  vocal  organs;  contagious  diseases;  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools;  physical  training 
and  exercise;  corporal  punishment;  temporary 
relief  for  sickness  and  accidents  in  the  school- 
room; the  teacher's  health;  and  the  care  and 
development  of  defective  children.  The  dis- 
cussion is  practical  in  that  it  not  only  dis- 
cusses evils  and  their  detection  but  also 
remedial  and  preventive  measures.  Statistical 
tables  and  illustrations  give  a  definite  basis 
to  the  discussions. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

This  edition  of  Professor  W.  J.  Rolfe's 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets* — ^practically  the  only 
critical  American  edition — is  the  third  revision 
and  enlargement.  This  enlargement  consists 
chiefly  in  the  expansion  of  the  controversial 
material  of  the  mtroduction  relating  to  the 
question  of  Shakespeare's  authorization  of  the 
original  publication  of  the  Sonnets,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  autobiographical 
in  character,  questions  relating  to  the  persons 
to  whom  the  sonnets  are  addressed,  the  dates 
of  the  publication,  the  various  theories  sug- 
gested in  explanation  of  this  comparatively 
neglected,  and  a  continuation  of  the  intermin- 
able Baconian  controversy.  Concerning  Pro- 
fessor Rolfe's  equipment  for  this  scholarly 
work,  nothing  need  be  said.  This  little  volume 
represents  the  most  elaborate  work  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship  upon  these  subjects.  The 
notes  are  voluminous,  critical,  helpful;  the 
controversial  arguments  extremely  well  form- 
ulated. Nevertheless  the  very  character  of 
the  book  suggests  an  unfortunate  dilemma. 
If  designed  as  a  school  text  much  of  the  intro- 
ductory discussion  is  wholly  out  of  place  and 
the  bulk  of  critical  notes  is  uncalled  for;  if 
designed  for  the  scholarly  public  and  students 
of  literature  alone  the  publishers  have  made  a 
woeful  failure  in  giving  the  work  appropriate 
dress. 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TEACH. 

Public  Elementary ,  School  Curricula*  by 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.D.,  contains  a  comparative 
study  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  element- 
ary schools  of  typical  cities  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  of  the 
time  allotment  of  these  subjects  and  their  or- 
ganization into  school  programmes.  The  vol- 
ume contains  a  mass  of  intormation,  the  result 
of  much  labor  of  mvestigation,  but  informa- 
tion not  very  well  digested.  While  many  of 
the  tables  are  suggestive  in  the  interpretation 
oi  the  material,  otiiers  but  indicate  the  tallacy 
ot  general  averages  and  how  meaningless 
tables  ot  hgures  can  be.  Ot  what  value  tor 
example,  eiiher  for  insight  into  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  or  lor  guidance  to  what  should 
be  done,  are  tables  ^pp.  194-5),  showing  tnat 
7.0  per  cent  ol  the  time  01  ine  schools  ot.  all 
iiiobe  leading  cities  ot  the  tour  leading  edu- 
cational countries  ot  the  world,  is  given  to 
instruction  in  religion  and  morals,  while  the 
American  schools  devote  no  time  to  such  in- 
struction, and  some  iinglish  city  schools  devote 
more  than  10  per  cent,  ot  their  time  to  such 
instruction  ? 

Nevertheless,  such  a  presentation  of  actual 
conditions  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  truer 
appreciation  ot  the  problems  of  our  public 
education  which  are  usually  solved  by  the 
application  of  preconceived  principles,  by 
limited  experience,  or  by  vague  conceptions  of 
general  philosophical  principles.  In  the  light 
of  the  recent  test  of  the  value  of  our  public 
school  education  by  the  conmiission  of  citizens 
of  Cleveland,  it  is  interesting  to  know  through 
a  definite  statement  of  facts  that  our  schools 
have  a  greater  number  of  assignments  of  sub- 
jects in  them  than  do  the  city  schools  of 
either  of  these  European  countries;  and  that 
similarly  within  each  subject  our  school 
programmes  call  for  a  larger  number  of  top- 
ics than  do  those  of  other  countries.  That 
there  is  a  greater  willingness  upon  the  part  of 
European  communities  to  omit  subjects  or 
topics  out  of  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
particular  class  of  pupils  is  again  significant, 
and  indicates  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  many  crudities,  the  book 
is  a  valuable  one  to  those  who  desire  to  get  at 
the  actual  facts  concerning  what  is  studied  by 
our  school  children,  and  what  relative  value  is 
assigned  to  these  subjects. 


*The  American  Book  Note  Company 
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WILLIAMS'S  TRANSLATION  OF 
TIBULLUS.* 

The  author  of  this  book  to  some  extent  dis- 
arms criticism  by  the  statement  in  his  preface 
that  his  aim  has  been  to  give  the  reader  who 
has  no  Latin  a  pleasing  impression  of  Tibullus, 
and  by  asking  for  indulgence  from  scholars. 
Yet  a  good  translation  of  Tibullus  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  that  many  classical  philologists 
will  wish  to  look  through  his  book.  The  brief 
preface  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  although 
the  mistake  is  made  of  saying  that  Apuleius 
tells  us  that  the  real  name  of  Delia  was  Plautia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Apuleius  {Apol.  lo)  says 
Plania,  of  which  Delia  is  very  probably  the 
Greek  equivalent  in  Latin  dress.  The  author 
says  that  it  has  not  seemed  to  him  that  the 
laborious  transpositions  of  later  German  ed- 
itors were  important,  but  since  his  object  is 
to  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  Tibullus, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  as  well,  if  not  better,  by 
following  one  of  the  standard  texts. 

It  will  perhaps  be  fairest  to  consider  the  book 
in  the  light  of  the  author's  expressed  purpose, 
and  to  inquire  to  what  extent  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful. He  has  succeeded  in  gfiving  the  reader 
who  has  no  Latin  a  pleasing  impression  of 
Tibullus,  and  even  the  Latinist  who  is  not  very 
familiar  with  the  original  and  reads  the  book 
through  without  a  text  before  him  is  likely  to 
be  favourably  impressed.  Mr.  Williams  has  no 
little  skill  in  verse  making,  and  his  versions 
read  well ;  but  on^'s  pleasure  is  changed  to  dis- 
appointment when  one  compares  the  English 
rendering  with  the  Latin.  In  the  first  place, 
the  choice  of  metre  is  in  many  cases  not  a 
fortunate  one,  since  it  gives  the  impression  of 
a  lyric  rather  than  of  an  elegiac  poet.  Now 
and  then,  too,  the  version  strikes  one  as  flip- 
pant, as  in  the  fourth  elegy  of  the  second  book, 
and  Tibullus,  though  light,  is  never  flippant 

A  more  serious  defect,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  condoned,  is  a  disregard  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  original.  When  Tibullus  uses  a 
subjunctive,  his  meaning  cannot  be  given  by 
an  indicative,  and  when  he  writes  a  future  or 
a    perfect,    a    present    does   not    express   his 


*The  Elegies  of  Tibullus,  being  the  Consolations  of 
a  Roman  Lover.  Done  in  Englisti  Verse  by  Theodore 
C.  Williams.     Boston:     Richard  G.  Badger,  MCMV. 


thought.  The  reviewer  has  no  wish  to  be 
pedantic  or  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  "gerund- 
grinder,"  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  an 
equally  pleasing  version  could  not  have  been 
made  with  more  regard  for  the  text.  In  the 
second  stanza  of  the  first  elegy,  for  example, 
we  read : 

To  me  my  poverty  brings  tranquil  hours; 

My  lowly  hearth-stone  cheerly  shine; 
My  modest  garden  bear  me  fruit  and  flowers. 

And  plenteous  native  wines. 

But  Tibullus  is  here  expressing  a  wish,  and 
a  few  slight  changes  would  have  given  his 
meaning  more  exactly;   for  instance: 

To  me  may  poverty  bring  tranquil  hours; 

My  lowly  hearth-stone  cheerly  shines; 
My  modest  garden  bear  me  fruit  and  flowers. 

And  plenteous  native  wine. 

A  disregard  of  tenses,  as  well  as  of  moods, 
is  seen  farther  on  in  the  same  elegy: 

And  weep!  Ah  me!  Thy  heart  will  wear  no 
steel 

Nor  be  stone-cold  that  rueful  day ; 
Thy  faithful  grief  may  all  true  lovers  feel. 

Nor  tearless  turn  away! 

But  Tibullus  wrote: 

Non  tua  sunt  duro  praecordia  ferro 
Vincta,  nee  in  tenero  stat  tibi  corde  silex. 
Illo  non  iuvenis  poterit  de  funere  quisquam 
Lumina,  non  virgo,  sicca  referre  domum. 

One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  class- 
room is  disagreeably  reminded  of  the  fatal 
facility  which  schoolboys  have  in  mixing 
moods  and  tenses. 

Another  blemish  is  the  introduction  of  words 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  text  and  the  omis- 
sion or  mistranslation  of  words  which  are 
essential  to  the  sense.  This  is  iii  part  due  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  metrical  form,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  poetical  translations  arc  so 
rarely  satisfying;  but  not  all  the  instances  can 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  On  page  14,  for 
instance, 

I  love  those  rude  shrines  in  a  lonely  field 
Where  rustic  faith  the  god  reveres, 

Or  flower-crowned  cross-road  mile-stones  half 
concealed 
By  gifts  of  travellers. 
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is  pleasing  in  spite  of  the  hyphens,  of  which 
the  author  is  inordinately  fond,  but  it  misses 
the  force  of    . 

Veneror,  seu  stipes  habet  desertus  in  agris 
Seu  vetus  in  trivio  florida  serta  lapis. 

The  author's  remark  in  his  preface  that  in  a 
forthcoming  translation  of  the  Mneid  he  has 
kept  stricter  watch  on  verbal  accuracy,  as  is 
due  to  an  author  better  known  and  more  to  be 
revered,  is  somewhat  naive,  and  is  rather  hard 
on  Tibullus,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has 
done  as  he  says.  Of  this  work  the  judgment 
must  be  that  it  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a 
translation,  and  the  frequent  felicities  in  the 
rendering  add  to  one's  regret  at  its  defects. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

THE  FAR  EAST.  By  Archibald.  Little.  Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
$2.00. 

The  geographical  series  on  "The  Regions  of 
the  World,"  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder, 
has  been  enriched  by  this  volume,  whose  title 
is  intended  to  include  a  more  restricted  area 
than  is  ordinarily  understood  by  "The  Far 
East."  Mr.  Little  considers  under  those  words 
the  Continental  countries  of  China,  with  its 
outlying  dependencies,  Siam  and  Indo-China, 
together  with  the  long  string  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  which  make  up  the  empire  of  Japan. 
The  book,  except  the  final  chapter  on  Japan 
and  some  chapters  on  China,  is  rather  dry 
reading,  but  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
for  those  specially  interested  in  the  vast  regrions 
whose  physical  features  and  economic  capac- 
ities it  depicts.  To  the  descriptions  of  those 
regions,  the  author,  who  knows  them  well  by 
long  residence  and  much  travel,  imparts  a 
local  atmosphere,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
book  there  is  evidence  of  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  from  the  practical 
observer's  point  of  view.  It  is  hardly  a  book 
for  the  average  reader,  but  rather  for  the 
scientific  traveller,  who  takes  careful  notes  by 
the  way.  When  the  author  treats  of  Japan, 
however,  his  narrative  assumes  a  more  en- 
thusiastic character,  and  he  excepts  the  island 
empire  from  the  general  inferiority  in  men 
which  he  attributes  to  the  other  Asian  countries 
as  compared  with  Europe.  As  his  book  was 
mostly  written  before  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Russia,  it  is  probable  that  a  little  delay 
in  its  publication  would  have  enhanced  still 
more  the  future  race-values  of  Asia  in  war 


and  industrial  competition.  He  notes  that, 
since  members  of  the  Japanese  Samurai,  or 
warrior,  class  are  going  in  for  trade,  there  is 
a  growing  anxiety  among  them  lest  the  prin- 
ciples of  "bushido,"  the  noblisse  oblige  of  that 
class,  may  not  be  extended  also  to  regulate  the 
integrity  of  commercial  dealings.  If  it  should 
be,  the  industrial  and  financial  future  of  Japan 
will  be  truly  great 

TIBET  AND  TURKESTAN.  By  Oscar  Terry  Crosby. 
Illustrated.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  his  Tibet  and  Turkestan,  Mr.  Crosbv 
tells  the  story  of  an  interesting  journey  through 
Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Kashgar,  Khotan  and 
Leh  to  Rawal  Pindi.  As  he  himself  well  says, 
he  is  the  only  traveller  of  recent  years,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Sven  Hedin,  who  has 
been  unhampered  by  official  or  personal  ties. 
He  has  produced  a  book  at  once  readable  and 
Hisappointing.  His  accounts  of  his  comrades 
bespeak  a  gentleman  of  honour;  his  narrative 
of  perils  which  beset  his  way  in  the  deserts  of 
Turkestan  and  Tibet  shows,  by  its  very  free- 
dom from  ostentation,  a  man  of  true  bravery; 
and  his  preface  gives  evidence  th^t  he  can 
write  excellent  English.  Unfortunately  he  has 
sought  to  be  "popular,"  and  apostrophises  the 
"gentle  reader"  with  disturbing  frequency. 
He  also  informs  us  on  all  occasions  of  the 
special  brand  of  agnosticism  which  it  pleases 
him  to  profess,  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  more 
interest  to  him  than  to  others.  His  summary 
of  Tibetan  life  and  customs  is  full  of  interest, 
though  scanty,  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  "irrigation  civilisations"  is  a 
suggestion  of  importance.  His  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Tibet  forms  the  prelude  to  a  scath- 
ing criticism  of  the  Younghusband  expedition 
of  recent  memory.  The  unjustifiability  of  the 
English  attack  on  "the  land  of  the  Lamas"  is 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Crosby  to  have  been  a 
blunder  of  the  late  Curzon  administration,  and 
he  has  also  demonstrated  that  Russia,  in  her 
present  hour  of  defeat  and  sorrow,  tan  scarcely 
threaten  England,  least  of  all  through  the  al- 
most pathless  deserts  which  form  the  approach 
to  Tibet. 

MODERN  INDIA.  By  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 

The  Modern  India  of  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  book 
of  far  different  aim,  method  and  calibre  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Crosby.  The  latter  is  a 
scholar  with  scientific  training,  the  former  a 
clever,  but  superficial,  journalist  from  Chicago. 
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The  very  title  of  the  book  is  misleading — Mr. 
Curtis  does  not  traverse  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  at  all.  His  book  is,  however, 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  for 
its  statistics  are  recent,  and  the  author  evi- 
dently has  the  reporter's  instinct  highly  de- 
veloped and  a  well-trained  eye  for  the  pictu- 
resque. On  the  other  hand,  his  style  is  diffuse, 
his  diction  "journalese,"  and  his  inaccuracy 
amazing.  The  book  suffers,  moreover,  from 
the  frequency  of  the  superlative.  So  many 
palaces  are  the  most  magnificent  of  their  kin4, 
so  many  cities  are  the  most  beautiful  in  India, 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  reader 
to  gain  any  clear  idea  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Curtis  is  endeavouring  to  describe.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
one  writing  a  book  should  first  gain  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  intends  to  discuss.    This  requirement  seems 


to  have  been  regarded  as  excessive  by  the 
author  of  Modern  India.  On  page  iii  hysteri- 
cal fanatics  are  said  to  have  thrown  them- 
selves and  their  children  under  the  iron  wheels 
of  the  car  of  Juggernaut;  on  page  371  this 
story  is  rightly  branded  as  false.  For  those 
who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  India  the  book 
will  doubtless  have  its  attraction,  sketching  as 
it  does  the  author's  travels  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta  by  way  of  Ahmedabad,  Delhi,  Simla 
and  Benares.  All  manner  of  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed, servants,  weddings,  nautch  dancers, 
caste,  education,  famines,  missions,  opium  and 
architecture.  Mr.  Curtis  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Lord  Curzon,  who  has,  indeed,  laid 
all  lovers  of  India  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
by  his  efforts  to  save  from  destruction  the 
relics  of  the  country's  past. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
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MINERVA'S  MANCEUVERS.     By  Charles  Battel! 
Loomis.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.     $1.50. 

As  Mr.  Loomis  aptly  subjoins  on  his  title- 
page,  this  is  decidedly  "a  cheerful  tale  of 
a  return  to  nature,"  and  we  have  for  subject 
an  author  and  his  wife,  attempting  to  recon- 
cile their  city-bred  coloured  servant  to  her 
first  summer  in  the  country,  where  everything 
strikes  her  as  "so  dismal,"  and  she  constantly 
begs  her  employers  to  listen  to  "dem  moanin's 
in  the  grass." 

This  is  Mr.  Loomis's  first  novel,  and  some 
people,  with  the  usual  precipitancy  after  dis- 
coveries, have  promptly  dubbed  this  book  "the 
legitimate  sUfccessor  of  Rudder  Grange"  so 
it  is  easy  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  its 
character  without  reading  every  page — for  it 
is  much  too  long — and  by  the  time  we  have 
also  made  the  usual  discount  for  such  state- 
ments, and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  humour 
far  less  whimsical  and  subtle  than  Stockton's, 
yet  in  a  similar  vein,  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Loomis  and  enjoy  all  he  has  to 
give  us,  after  his  own  original  fashion — not 
Stockton's — which  is  a  good  deal— when  he 
does  not  strain  too  hard. 


Minerva,  the  coloured  cook,  is  a  typical 
child  of  Nature,  even  though  she  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it.  And  all  of  us  who  have  been 
driven  to  entertain  our  cooks,  as  the  Vernons 
did,  just  as  they  were  hoping  to  enjoy  a 
rest  cure  in  the  country,  will  appreciate  the 
abject  state  they  speedily  descend  to  as  well 
as  envy  them  their  "man-of-all-play." 

Mr.  Loomis  also  ridicules  the  Nature  pose 
and  the  simple  life,  in  his  genial  way,  and 
takes  a  fling  at  another  subject  near  his  heart 
as  follows: 

"Altruism,"  he  says,  "is  the  lesson  of  the 
hour,  and  I  think  I  have  learned  it  I  have 
been  taught  it  often  enough  by  various  com- 
mittees. Committees  believe  firmly  in  altru- 
ism. 'Altruism,'  say  they,  *is  the  getting  of 
a  man  to  do  something  worth  something 
for  nothing.'  Some  define  altruism  as  'Depriv- 
ing the  labourer  of  his  hire  for  the  good  of 
others.' 

**I  would  not  care  to  be  mistmderstood  in 
this  matter.  I  really  think  that  if  a  man  has 
talents  he  ought  to  use  them  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellows,  but  I  have  known  so  many  poor 
strugglers  in  New  York  who,  when  they  were 
struggling  most  frantically,  have  been  asked 
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by  complaisant  committees  to  give  their  ser- 
vices for  the  entertainment  of  the  Grand- 
Daughters  of  Evolution  or  some  other  body 
perfectly  capable  of  Paying  for  their  services 
that  I  am  rather  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
freeing  my  mind.  Altruism  begins  at  home. 
If  you  believe  in  it,  practise  it  yourself,  but 
until  you  have  learned  to  think  about  the 
needs  of  the  other  fellow,  don't  ask  him  to 
think  of  your  luxuries/* 

RED    FOX.      By    Charles   G.    D.    Roberts.      Boston: 
L.  C.  Page  and  Company. 

Any  one  who  loves  outdoor  life  sincerely, 
and  is  not  attracted  to  a  mere  Nature  pose,  will 
enjoy  to  the  full  Mr.  Roberts's  latest  contri- 
bution to  animal  lore  in  the  guise  of  Red 
Fox,  the  Story  of  His  Adventurous  Career  in 
the  Ringwaak  Wilds  and  of  His  Final  Tri- 
umph over  the  Enemies  of  His  Kind.  The 
book  is  beautifully  and  generously  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  both  in  col- 
our and  black  and  white,  and  makes  altogether 
a  charming  souvenir  of  the  past  summer  vaca- 
tion, whether  we  can  fully  enter  into  all  the 
moods  of  foxhood  or  not. 

In  his  "Prefatory  Note,"  Mr.  Roberts 
states  that,  in  trying  "to  trace  the  career  of 
a  fox  of  the  backwoods  districts  of  Eastern 
Canada,"  he  has  endowed  Red  Fox  with  "the 
best,  in  physical  and  mental  development,  of 
which  the  tribe  of  foxes  has  shown  itself  capa- 
able.  .  .  .  There  is  no  instance  of  intelligence, 
adaptability,  or  foresight  given  here  that  is 
not  abundantly  attested  by  the  observations 
of  persons  who  know  how  to  observe  accu- 
rately. ...  As  for  any  emotions  which  Red 
Fox  may  once  in  a  great  while  seem  to  dis- 
play, these  may  safely  be  accepted  by  the  most 
cautious  as  fox  emotions,  not  as  human  emo- 
tions. In  so  far  as  man  is  himself  an  animal, 
he  is  subject  to  and  impelled  by  many  emo- 
tions which  he  must  share  with  not  a  few 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Any 
full  presentation  of  an  individual  animal  of 
one  of  the  more  highly  developed  species  must 
depict  certain  emotions  not  altogether  unlike 
those  which  a  human  being  might  experience 
under  like  conditions.  To  do  this  is  not  by 
any  means,  as  some  hasty  critics  would  have 
it,  to  ascribe  human  emotions  to  the  lower 
animals."  The  specific  titles  of  some  of  these 
emotions  are  "The  Price  of  His  Life,"  "The 


Lessons  of  the  Wild,"  "Alone  in  the  World," 
"The  Foiling  of  the  Traps,"  "A  Winged  In- 
vasion," and  "The  Yellow  Thirst." 


OUR  BEST  SOCIETY.     New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

In  what  is  known  as  "the  literature  of  ex- 
posure," it  is  only  fair  that  society  should 
come  in  for  its  share  of  treatment.  There  are 
now  several  books  before  the  public  dealing 
with  this  complicated  subject,  and  while  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  Mrs.  Wharton's  The  House  of 
Mirth  to  the  book  before  us,  still  there  is 
enough  in  the  latter  to  warrant  the  compari- 
son and  the  prophecy  that  it  will  be  a  good 
deal  read. and  discussed — there  is  already  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  its  authorship.  It 
lacks  Mrs.  Wharton's  subtlety  and  finish,  and 
is  far  from  evincing  great  sophistication,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
certain  phases  of  New  York  life,  while  the 
original  of  "The  Great  Dramatist"  is  unmis- 
takable enough  to  be  quite  spicy. 

The  story  deals  with  the  phenomenally  royal 
progress  of  an  impecunious  young  author  and 
his  interesting  wife  from  obscurity  in  a  small 
downtown  apartment  to  the  innermost  circle  of 
society  in  a  few  short  weeks.  There  is  not 
enough  in  the  author's  personality  to  account 
for  this,  as  he  appears  to  marked  disadvantage 
at  almost  every  turn,  and  is  a  most  common- 
place lion,  to  judge  from  his  conversation.  We 
condole  with  his  wife  every  time  he  interprets 
her  for  our  benefit,  which  is  pretty  often.  For 
he  is  the  sort  of  person  who  fondly  fancies  he 
holds  the  key  to  every  feminine  trick,  and  is 
constantly  throwing  out  complacent  little  cyn- 
icisms about  life  in  general  and  married  life 
in  particular.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  domes- 
tic duellist  forever  fencing  for  first  blood  upon 
the  hearth-rug,  and  he  offers  us  a  most  dis- 
quieting picture  of  life  in  the  small  space  of 
an  apartment  where  only  peace  congresses 
should  be  encouraged  if  life  is  to  be  lived  at 
all. 

"Our  Best  Society"  in  the  end  proves  to  be 
his  own  society  and  that  of  his  long-suffering 
wife,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  run  the 
gamut  of  fashionable  theatre  and  house  parties, 
meeting  all  kinds  of  people  and  drawing  their 
own  intrepid  conclusions  for  the  reader's  no 
small  delectation. 
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D,  Appleton  and  Company: 

A  Lady  in  Waiting.    By  Charles  Woodcock 
Savage. 

•'Being  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Julie  de  Chesnil,  sometime  lady  in  wait- 
ing to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Marie  Antoin- 
ette." From  the  time  that  Julie's  father 
takes  her  home  from  the  convent  to  the 
end  of  the  story,  her  life  is  filled  with 
excitement  and  stirring  adventure.  She 
escapes  the  guillotine  by  great  daring 
and  risk,  and  flees  to  America,  where 
she  meets  many  notable  people,  such  as 
Aaron  Burr,  who  manages  her  business 
affairs,  and  President  Washington,  at 
whose  home  in  Virginia  she  is  enter- 
tained.   The  story  has  a  happy  ending. 

Wild  Justice.    By  Lloyd  Osbournc. 

These  nine  stories  about  the  natives 
and  American  inhabitants  of  a  South 
Sea  Island  take  their  title  from  the  first 
tale.  The  picture  of  life  on  these  islands 
a  generation  ago,  as  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Osboume,  is  said  to  be  historically  true. 
The  Renegade,  Forty  Years  Between, 
O's  Head,  Professor  No  No,  Captain 
Elijah  Coe,  Mr.  Bob,  Old  Dibs,  The 
Labor  Captain,  and  The  Security  of  the 
High  Seas  are  the  titles  of  the  other 
stories. 

The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan.     By  Louis  L. 
Seaman. 

To  contrast  the  death  rate  by  disease 
between  the  Americans,  who  lost  four- 
teen by  disease  to  one  by  bullet  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  the  Jap- 
anese, who  had  four  killed  by  bullet  to 
one  by  disease  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
.  War,  is  the  main  object  of  this  book. 
Major  Seaman  contends  that  Japan's 
greatest  triumph  was  the  prevention  of 
a  needless  sacrifice  of  her  men  through 
diseases  which  care  and  attention  could 
eliminate. 

Fishers  of  Men.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

One  of  the  principal  characters  in  Mr. 
Crockett's  new  story  is  "Kid"  McGhie, 
who  has  a  very  bad  start  in  life,  but  a 
good  ending.  Others  who  play  im- 
portant parts  are  "Mad  Mag,"  the  boy's 
mother;  "Knifer  Jackson,  his  step- 
father; Patricia,  who  is  the  heroine; 
and  Archie  Molesay,  a  young  man  who 
might  share  with  the  "Kid"  the  honour 
of  being  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Crimes, 
ghosts,  romances,  and  city  missionaries 
combine  to  make  an  interesting  stury, 


the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Hazel  of  Heatherland.     By  Mabel  Barnes- 
Grundy. 

A  tale  of  country  life  in  modern  Eng- 
land. Hazel  is  a  vivacious  maiden  who 
loves  pretty  clothes  and  trinkets,  dis- 
likes housewifely  duties,  and  longs  for 
a  romance  of  her  own.  She  struggles 
with  a  domineering  sister  and  an  over- 
gentle  mother  and  is  given  advice  by 
Sammy,  the  old  gardener.  She  eventu- 
ally has  two  lovers;  engages  herself  to 
the  wrong  one,  and  in  a  week's  time 
comes  across  the  right  one,  who  has  been 
sent  her  way  by  good  Aunt  Menelophe. 
Humour  and  fun  are  well  distributed 
through  the  story. 

The   Country  Town.     By  Wilbert  T.   An- 
derson. 

Mr.  Josiah  Strong,  who  has  written 
the  introduction  of  this  study  of  rural 
evolution,  gives  as  its  object  an  attempt 
"to  excite  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
necessary  social  reconstruction,  the  im- 
proved environment,  of  the  country 
town."  Mr.  Anderson  has  endeavoured 
to  present  the  rural  changes  from  their 
historical,  scientific,  and  social  points  of 
view.  Remedies  are  suggested  for  ex- 
isting conditions. 

Landscape    Painting    and     Modern     Dutch 
Artists.     By  E.  B.  Greenshjelds. 

"A  short  and  concise  history  of  land- 
scape painting  from  the  awakening  of 
art  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  re- 
cent French  Impressionists  and  the  mod- 
ern revival  in  Holland."  The  first  five 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
this  class  of  painting,  to  the  revival  of 
Dutch  art,  to  various  opinions  about  the 
subject,  to  nature  and  the  poets,  and 
to  modern  Dutch  art.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  deals  with  seven  modern 
Dutch  artists — ^Johannes  Bosboom,  Josef 
Israels,  James  Maris,  Anton  Mauve, 
Matthew  Maris,  William  Maris,  .and  J. 
H.  Weissenbruch.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
A  Premature  Socialist.    By  Mary  Ives  Todd. 
This  play  is  founded  on  Ouida's  story, 
"An  Altruist."     It  is  a  comedy  written 
from  the  socialistic  point  of  view. 

Cassell  and  Company: 
The  Art  of  Portrait  Painting.    By  The  Hon. 
John  Collier. 

"A  practical  treatise  for  the  student 
and  professional  painter  on  the  art  of 
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portrait  painting  in  oil  colours."  The 
three  standpoints  from  which  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  are:  the  Historical,  the 
Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Great  Masters, 
and  the  Practice  of  Portrait  Painting. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
fourteen  in  colour  and  twenty-seven  in 
black  and  white,  are  said  to  be  repro- 
ductions of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
world,  selected  from  all  the  chief  gal- 
leries of  Europe. 

Five    Famous    French    Women.      By    Mrs. 
Henry  Fawcctt. 

The  five  women  with  whom  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett's  book  deals  are  Joan  of  Arc; 
Louise  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis 
I.  and  Regent  of  France  during  his 
Spanish  captivity;  Margaret  of  An- 
gouleme,  Louise's  daughter  and  the 
Duchess  of  Alengon  and  Queen  of 
Navarre ;  Jeanne  d* Albert,  the  mother  of 
Henry  IV.;  and  Ren^e  of  France,  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara.  There  are  thirty 
illustrations. 

Duval's   Artistic   Anatomy.     Edited   by   A. 
Melville  Paterson. 

A  newly  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  work  designed  "to  facilitate  the 
study  of  artistic  anatomy  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  meaning  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  various  parts  of 
the  body."  The  volume  is  well  il- 
lustrated. 

The  Century  Company: 
Uncle  William.    By  Jennette  Lee. 

While  the  most  lenient  reader  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  Uncle  William 
was  shif  less,"  to  know  him  was  to  love 
him.  Even  old  Andy,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  hardened  miser,  was  unable 
to  refuse  any  request  Uncle  William 
made  upon  him,  and  Sergia  and  her 
artist  lover  owed  all  their  happiness  to 
him.*  Much  of  Uncle  William  s  philoso- 
phy could  be  applied  to  the  daily  life  of 
many  people  to  good  advantage. 

The   Shadow  of  Life.     By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  study  of  a  hu- 
man soul.  Two  children  who  were  play- 
mates and  who  were  much  attached  to 
each  other  are  separated  by  unavoidable 
circumstances.  After  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years  they  meet  again  and  they  are  still 
in  love  with  each  other.  But,  owing  to 
peculiar  views  which  the  man  has  on 
certain  subjects,  he  decides  that  it  will 
be  best  for  both  if  they  do  not  marry, 
and  urges  the  woman  to  marry  another 
suitor.     The  end  is  tragical. 

Pearl.  Rendered  into  Modern  English  Verse. 
By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
A  narrative  poem  which  would  seem 
to  be  allegorical.    It  is  a  translation  of  a 
fourteenth  century  English  poem. 


G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

Love  Letters   that  Caused  a  Divorce.     By 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Aldington. 

A   story  told  in   letters   which   the  woman 
writes  to  the  man. 

What  Men  Like  in  Women.  By  E.  J.  Hardy. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  its  twelve  chapters.  One 
chapter  describes  the  marriage  relations 
in  China.  Others  deal  with  the^  various 
phases  of  love.  Sympathy  and  simplicity 
are  given  as  woman's  greatest  charms. 
The  author  discusses  some  of  the  hin- 
drances to  love,  the  qualifications  of  a 
p^entleman,  the  worth  of  a  friend,  the 
importance  of  manners  to  man,  and 
pomts  the  way  from  "Strenuous  Youth 
to  Graceful  Age." 

The  Opal  Serpent.     By  Fergus  Hume. 

The  mystery  which  this  story  is  to 
solve  is  the  identification  of  the  strang- 
lers  of  an  old  pawnbroker,  who  is  found 
with  his  lips  pinned  together  by  a 
brooch  of  opals  in  the  design  of  a  ser- 
pent. The  pawnbroker  has  a  beautiful 
daughter,  who  is  a  character  in  the 
story.  In  trying  to  solve  the  mysteiy 
the  detectives  encounter  many  compli- 
cations. 

Below  the  Dead  Line.  By  Scott  Campbell. 
In  a  foreword  the  author  explains 
that  when  Inspector  Byrnes  commanded 
the  New  York  police  force  it  became  im- 
perative for  him  to  issue  an  order  de- 
manding the  arrest  of  any  crook  found, 
either  day  or  night,  south  of  Fulton 
street.  These  detective  stories  describe 
the  frustration  of  numerous  crimes  by 
Felix  Boyd,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  cap- 
ture The  Big  Finger,  the  leader  of  a 
number  of  criminals,  and  the  cleverest 
man  among  them.  While  these  tales  do 
•  not  record  the  accomplishment  of  that 
task,  they  chronicle  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  his  schemes  and  those  of 
his  followers  came  to  naught  through 
the  efforts  of  the  detective. 

The  Common  Sense  Hell.    By  Arthur  Rich- 
ard Rose. 

"The  appeal  which  this  book  makes  is 
to  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  retain 
the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  their  faith, 
and  yet  are  perturbed  and  distressed  by 
certain  seeminsr  contradictions  in  its 
teachings."  The  correspondence  be- 
tween a  Wall  Street  man  and  his  son, 
in  Princeton  University,  tells  the  opin- 
ions of  the  author  on  the  subject. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

How  to  Prepare    for    Europe.     By  H.    A. 
Guerber. 

A  handbook  of  historical  literary  and 
artistic   data,   with   full   directions   for 
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preliminary  studies  and  travelling  ar- 
rangements. While  it  is  designed  as  a 
guide  book  for  the  average  tourist,  it  is 
especially  intended  to  aid  high  school 
and  college  graduates  in  a  first  trip 
abroad.  The  volume  is  supplied  with 
sixteen  maps ;  one  hundred  illustrations ; 
chronological  tables;  money  tables;  bib- 
liograph  of  index ;  tables  of  art  history ; 
list  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
music  composers ;  bibliography  of  paint- 
ings, sculture,  architecture,  music, 
travel. 

The  Patriots.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
A  war-time  tale  with  a  historical 
thread  and  a  double  love-story  running 
through  it.  The  story  opens  just  as 
Lee  is  deciding  to  take  up  arms  for  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South.  While  the  romance 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  book, 
there  are  vivid  descriptions  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  other  famous  battles 
of  the  Civil  War.  Mr,  Walter  H.  Ever- 
ett has  made  the  five  illustrations  in 
colour. 

The  Vicar  of   Bullhampton.     2  Vols.     By 
Anthony  Trollope. 

The  second  of  the  "Manor  House 
Novels."  This  series  and  the  two  works 
thus  far  issued  in  it,  of  which  "Orley 
Farm"  was  the  first,  are  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  Chronicle  dnd  Com- 
ment of  the  April  Bookman. 

A  Lame  Dog*s  Diary.  By  S.  Macnaughton. 
Although  the  title  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate an  animal  story,  the  "lame  dog" 
is  a  man — a  soldier,  who  at  Magers- 
fontein,  was  shot  in  the  legs.  Con- 
valescing under  the  care  of  a  devoted 
sister,  he  spent  some  of  the  long  hours 
in  carving  patterns  in  wood,  working  in 
worsted,  etc.  At  the  suggestion  of  be- 
witching Mrs.  Fielden,  a  young  widow, 
he  starts  a  diary.  It  is  to  the  diary-  that 
he  confides  his  impressions  of  the  "af- 
fected" and  "frivolous"  widow.  Later 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  change  these 
words  for  "beautiful"  and  "lovely 
gaiety."  When  Mrs.  Fielden  insists  on 
reading  the  record  the  outcome  is  easily 
imagined.  The  "Lame  Dog"  visitors 
and  neighbors  lend  charm  to  the  story. 

The  Launching  of  a  University.     By  Daniel 
Coit  Oilman. 

"A  Sheaf  of  Remembrances"  is  a  very 
apt  sub-title  for  this  collection  of  papers. 
The  first  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  reminiscences  of  thirty  years  in 
Baltimore;  to  a  description  of  John 
Hopkins  University,  of  which  the  author 
is  President  Emeritus — its  principles, 
the  original  faculty,  some  noteworthy 
teachers,  incidents  of  the  early  years, 
publications,  its  medical  school;  and  to 
Dr.  Oilman's  resignation.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  his- 


torical and.  educational  addresses  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Oilman  on  various  oc- 
casions. 

The  Hill.    By  Horace  A.  Vachell. 

Reviewed  in  another  part  of  this  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

Americans  in  1776.  By  James  Schouler. 
An  original  study  of  life  and  manners, 
social,  industrial  and  political,  for  the 
Revolutionary  period.  The  data  has 
been  gleaned  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  pamphlets  of  the  period,  and 
from  old  letters  and  diaries.  The 
twenty  sub-divisions  include  such  sub- 
jects as:  The  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
Their  People,  Freemen  and  Bondsmen, 
Houses  and  Homes,  Dress  and  Diet, 
Colonial  Literature,  Recreations  and 
Amusements,  The  Fine  Arts,  Libraries 
and  Clubs,  etc 

Holland.     Described  by  Great  Writers.    By 
Esther  Singleton. 

Holland  is  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  author's  previous  books  on 
London,  Paris,  etc.  Such  material  has 
been  taken  from  the  writings  of  famous 
writers,  as  is  thought  will  interest  both 
tourists  and  those  who  contemplate  a 
trip  to  Holland.  The  six  parts  into 
which  the  book  is  divided  are:  The 
Country  and  Race,  History,  Descrip- 
tions, Manners  and  Customs,  Painting 
and  Statistics.  Thirty-nine  illustrations 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Famous     Introductions     to     Shakespeare's 
Plays.     By  Beverley  Warner. 

The  first  folio  introduction  of  Heminge 
and  Condell  follows  the  editor's  intro- 
ductory essay  in  this  collection.  The 
book  also  gives  the  introductory  essays 
to  later  editions  of  Shakespeare  by 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  War- 
burton,  Dr.  Johnson,  Stevrtis,  Capell, 
Reed  and  Malone.  The  editor  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  together  in  one  vol- 
ume the  most  notable  utterances  of 
Shakespearean  criticism  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  each  author  prefaces  his  work. 
The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  Motor  Car  Divorce.     By  Louise  Qosser 
Hale. 

Readers  of  The  Bookman  need  no  in- 
troduction to  this  breezy  automobile 
story,  which  has  for  six  months  been 
appearing  as  a  serial  in  its  pages.  John 
and  Peggy,  who  are  man  and  wife,  take 
a  motor  car  through  Southern  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  divorce. 
Just  why  the  divorce  was  derised  be- 
tween two  very  congenial  people,  and 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  an  adventurous 
trip,  is  left  for  the  discovery  of  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  read  the  story. 
Thirty-four  illustrations,  nine  of  which 
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are  in  colour,  by  Walter  Hale,  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence:    Its  His- 
tory.    By  John  H.  Hazelton. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

B.  W.  Dodge  and  Company: 

The   Corsican   Lovers.     By  Charles   Felton 
Pidgin. 

England,  France  and  Corsica  are  the 
places  in  which  the  scenes  of  this  novel 
are  laid.  The  spirit  of  vendetta  per- 
vades the  book.  Among  the  characters 
are  a  naval  officer,  bandit,  villainous 
brother,  beautiful  girl,  several  noble- 
men, a  disinherited  heiress,  etc  The 
plot  includes  a 'secret  marriage,  a  dun- 
geon with  a  secret  doorway,  murders, 
and  other  exciting  things. 

The  One  Who  Saw.     By  Headon  Hill. 

The  coast  of  Cornwall,  England, 
where  the  scenes  of  this  detective  story 
are  laid,  plays  no  small  part  in  the  tale, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  find  the  person 
guilty  of  poisoning  Sir  Michael  Pen- 
treath.  Haunted  towers,  underground 
passages  and  trap  doors,and  gunpowder, 
tend  to  complicate  the  situations  and 
add  excitement  to  the  story.  There  are 
several  important  characters:  an  atro- 
cious villain;  a  doctor,  who  is  accused 
of  giving  his  patient  the  wrong  drug; 
the  daughter  of  the  doctor,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the 
victim ;* parlor  maid,;  and  Tommy,  who 
supplies  the  evidence  condemning  the 
criminal. 

The  Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Rimes    to    be    Read.     By    Edmund  Vance 
Cooke. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  which  has  been  read 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  They  are 
divided  into  four  sections:  "Tales, 
Grave  and  Gay,"  "Quaint  Characters," 
"Home-Made  Philosophy,"  and  "Vari- 
ous Verses."  The  marginal  decorations 
give  the  book  an  attractive  appearance. 

R.   F.  Fenno  and  Company: 
The  Green  Flag.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

These  stories  of  exciting  adventure, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  various  magazines,  are  published 
collectively  in  a  popular  edition,  the 
price   of    which    is   very    reasonable. 

Fox,  DufHeld  and  Company: 

The  Way  of  an  Indian.    By  Frederic  Rem- 
ington. 

A  typical  young  Cheyenne  Indian  is 
taken  as  the  hero  of  this  tale.  The 
superstition  of  his  race,  their  methods 
of  warfare,  camp  life,  and  the  training 
necessary    to    become    a     warrior     are 


woven  into  the  story.  Characteristic  il- 
lustrations, for  which  Mr.  Remington 
has  a  reputation,  add  much  to  this  study 
of  the   Red   Man. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

Jesus:  An  Unfinished  Portrait  By  Charles 
Van  Norden. 

This  work  represents  thirty-five  years 
of  study  and  reflection  on  the  career  of 
Jesus,  and  it  is  "an  endeavour,  from  a 
standpoint  of  scientific  accuracy  and  yet 
in  deep  religious  reverence  and  broad 
charity,  to  present  the  real  Man,  His 
actual  teachings  and  the  bearings  of  His 
life  upon  present  religious  problems." 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature.  By 
Otto  Heller. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  this  entire 
book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Sudermann 
and  Hauptmann.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  discusses  the  woman  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  says 
that  "it  is  certainly  a  fact  from  which 
women  ambitious  for  their  sex  may  de- 
rive much  gratification,  that  one  cannot 
name  the  foremost  living  writers  of 
Germany  without  including  several 
women." 

The  Grafton  Press: 

Songs  from  the  Heart.  By  Alice  Adele 
Folger. 

The  author  has  illustrated  her  poems 
of  nature  with  drawings  of  birds,  flow- 
ers and  foliage. 

Worshipers.    By  Henry  Berman. 

The  intellectuals  among  the  Russian 
Jews  in  America  and  their  relatives  who 
are  engaged  in  the  present  revolt  in 
Russia  are  the  people  about  whom  this 
story  is  written.  The  novel  is  said  to 
picture  the  Bohemian  existence  led  by 
these  people. 

Poems  of  Italy.  By  Giosue  Carducci.  Trans- 
lated by  M.  W.  Arms. 

These  selections  from  the  Odes  of 
Giosue  Carducci,  a  well-known  modern 
poet  of  Italy,  appear  in  new  transla- 
tions. The  poems  are  prefaced  with  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Carducci 
and  a  brief  introduction. 

Axel  and  Valborg.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  and  German  of  Adam  Oehlen- 
schlager  by  Frederick  Strange  Kolle. 

An  historical  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  large  Gothic 
church  in  Norway.  The  characters  in- 
clude members  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
various  churchmen. 

Studies  in  Verse. 

An  anonymous  collection  of  verse  on 
various  subjects  and  of  varying  lengths. 
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One  selection,  "Geronimo,"  is  a  tragedy 
in  three  acts.  Music,  life,  love,  death, 
patriotism,  and  romance  are  some  of  the 
themes  upon  which  the  verses  are 
written. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 
The  Genius.    By  Margaret  Potter. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

Miss  Primrose.    By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson. 

The  principal  characters  in  this  story 
are  Dr.  Primrose,  an  elderly  scholar 
and  poet;  Letitia,  his  pretty  daughter; 
Robert  Saxeholme,  a  young  Englishman 
who  comes  to  live  with  Dr.  Primrose; 
and  Bertram  Weatherby,  the  little  boy 
who  lives  next  door  and  who  tells  the 
story  of  the  romance  which  springs  up 
between  Robert  and  Letitia,  in  his  own 
words. 

Evolution    the    Master-Key.      By    C.    W. 
Saleeby. 

"A  discussion  of  the  principle  of  evo- 
lution as  illustrated  in  atoms,  stars,  or- 
ganic species,  mind,  society  and  morals." 
Dr.  Saleeby  claims  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
evolution  to-day  than  ever  before.  He 
gives  as  the  purpose  of  the  book,  an 
attempt  "to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  or  change  in  the 
light  of  human  knowledge  in  the  first 
lustrum  of  the  twentieth  century." 

Columbus:  The  Discoverer.     By  Frederick 
A  Ober. 

The  whole  story  of  the  explorer  and 
the  important  part  he  played  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  told  in  detail.  Mr.  Ober's 
travels  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spain  are 
said  to  have  thrown  new  and  valuable 
light  on  the  career  of  Columbus.  This 
material  has  been  used  in  his  book.  The 
volume  is  included  in  the  series  known 
as  "Heroes  of  American  History." 

Silas  Strong.     By  Irving  Bacheller. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

Men  and  Things.    Mark  Twain's  Library  of 
Humor. 

Well-known  writers  of  fun  and 
humour,  as  well  as  many  others  who  do 
not  enjoy  so  great  popularity,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  forty-six  stories  and  bits 
of  verse  which  Mark  Twain  has  in- 
cluded in  his  "Library  of  Humour." 
The  selections  are  by  such  authors  as: 
George  Ade,  Josh  Billings,  Bill  Nye, 
Mr.  Dooley,  Artemus  Ward,  Rex  E. 
Beach,  Lilian  Bell,  Eugene  Field,  John 
Hay,  Bret  Hart,  etc. 


Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Nature  and  Health.    By  Edward  Curtis. 

The  hygiene  of  the  person  and  the 
home  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume.  The 
various  chapters  give  valuable  advice  on 
the  subjects  of  breathing,  eating,  drink- 
ing, the  uses  and  abuses  of  drugs,  see- 
ing, hearing,  clothing,  bathing,  disin- 
fecting, disposing  of  waste,  bodily  exer- 
cise, mental  exercise,  sleeping  and 
waking,  working  and  playing,  and  living 
and  dying. 

Immigration.    By  Prescott  F.  Hall. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company  to  publish  a  series 
of  books  which  shall  cover  the  field  of 
controverted  topics'  in  American  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  affairs  in 
which  there  is  any  considerable  interest. 
In  this  volume,  the  first  in  the  series, 
"first  the  facts  in  regard  to  immi- 
gration are  discussed.  In  Part  III.  the 
tions.  In  Part  II.  the  effects  of  immi- 
gration are  discussed.  In  part  III.  the 
history  of  past  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  given,  and  various  proposed 
remedies  for  the  evils  of  immigration 
are  described.  Part  IV.  deals  with 
Chinese  immigration.  Copies  of  the 
federal  immigration  acts  now  in  force 
are  appended." 

The  Girls  of  Gardenville.    By  Carroll  Wat- 
son Rankin. 

Mrs.  Rankin's  second  book  for  girls 
narrates  the  doings  of  "The  Sweet  Six- 
teen Club"  of  Gardenville.  The  ages  of 
the  girls  range  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen years.  The  ages  of  the  girls  who 
will  find  these  stories  interesting  are  in 
no  way  bound  by  those  of  the  members 
of  the  club. 

The  Larky  Furnace.  By  Hildegard  Brooks. 
The  first  story  in  this  collection  of 
six  gives  the  book  its  title.  Little  Sue 
Betty,  who  is  the  principal  figure  in 
each  story,  has  exciting  experiences 
with  a  Sound  pirate,  a  furnace  that  went 
out  nights,  a  man  who  worked  without 
wages,  etc.    The  tales  are  illustrated. 

Heredity  in  Royalty.     By  Frederick  Adams 
Woods. 

This  book  has  a  threefold  purpose: 
"First,  by  including  all  modern  royal 
families,  it  tries  to  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  these 
privileged  personages  as  compared  to 
the  world  in  general.  Second,  it  seeks 
to  find  the  influences  on  the  individual 
and  on  the  breed  of  that  environment  of 
rank  and  power  in  which  these  specially 
elect  have  lived  and  moved.  Third,  by 
taking  a  great  .group  of  interrelated 
human  beings  with  known  pedigrees  and 
characteristics,  it  seeks  to  throw  a  little 
light,  in  the  nature  of  facts,  on  the  old 
enigma — Which  is  the  more  important. 
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environment  or  heredity,  or  do  both  to- 
gether somewhat  fail  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena,  and  must  we  postulate  a 
third  outranatural  cause,  working  aside 
from  biological  laws,  in  order  to  account 
■for  all  the  varying  facts  of  personal 
history  and  character?" 

The  Negro  and  the  Nation.    By  George  S. 
Merriam. 

An  historical  study  of  the  negro  from 
the  time  he  first  set  foot  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  to  the  present  day. 
The  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South  and  leaders  from  both  sides  who 
participated  in  the  controversy  are  de- 
scribed. There  is,  also,  a  review  of  the 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Several  plans  of  reconstruction  are  dis- 
cussed and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
future  of  the  negro. 

Studies     in     American     Trade     Unionism. 

Edited  by  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  George 

E.  Barnett. 

Under  the  editorship  of  these  two  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy  in  John 
Hopkins  University,  there  is  gathered 
in  this  volume  an  account  of  various 
organizations  of  labour  in  the  United 
States,  written  by  men  who  are  espe- 
cially conversant  with  their  subject. 
Among,  the  different  unions  about 
which  information  is  given  are  the 
Typographical,  Cigar  Makers',  Iron 
Molders',  Machinists',  Employers'  As- 
sociation, Building,  Railway,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Hollander  has  written  the  intro- 
duction. 

B.  W.  Huebsch: 

Christian  Origins.     By  Otto  Pfleiderer. 

The  first  section  of  this  book,  Prepa- 
ration and  Foundation  of  Christianity," 
deals  with  Greek  philosophers,  the  Jew- 
ish-Greek philosophy  of  Philo,  the  basis 
of  Judaism,  the  achievement  of  Jesus 
and  the  Messianic  congregation.  The 
second  section,  "The  Evolution  of 
Early  Christianity  into  the  Church," 
discusses  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  the 
three  older  Gospels,  the  Gnostic  move- 
ment, the  meaning  of  John's  Gospel, 
and  the  establishment  of  Church  author- 
ity. Dr.  Daniel  A.  Heubsch  is  the 
translator. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company: 

The    Universal    Kinship.      By    J.    Howard 
Moore. 

The  kinship  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  planet  Earth  is  the  subject  here  dis- 
cussed. "Whether  they  come  into  ex- 
istence among  the  waters  or  amon^  des- 
ert sandS;  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  m  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  palace ;  whether 
they  build  nests  or  empires;  whether 
they  swim,  fly,  crawl,  or  ambulate ;  and 
whether  they  realise  it  or  not,  they  are 


all    related,    physically,    mentally,    mor- 
ally— this  is  the  thesis  of  this  book." 

The  Knickerbocker  Press: 

The    Slovaks    of    Hungary.      By    Thomas 
Capek. 

A  general  idea  of  this  historical  des- 
cription of  the  Slavonic  race  may  be 
formed  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
.  into  which  the  book  is  divided:  The 
Slavs,  Panslavism,  The  Slovaks:  Past 
and  Present,  Language  and  Literature, 
Social  Conditions,  Magyar  Brothers-in- 
Law,  and  Persecution.  Eight  illustra- 
tions, seven  of  prominent  men  and  one 
of  the  Matica  Building,  are  included  in 
the  work. 

John  Lane  Company: 

Underneath  the  Bough.    Gathered  by  Theo- 
dora Thompson. 

The  nature  of  this  little  book  is  well 
explained  in  its  sub-title:  A  posie  of 
other  men's  flowers.  It  aims  to  appeal 
not  to  the  intellect,  but  rather  to  the 
emotions — "to  bring  refreshment,  en- 
couragement, inspiration,  and  hope  to 
those  who  are  toiling  up  the  steep  path 
of  life."  The  quotations  which  compose 
the  volume  are  from  many  authors. 

Last  Poems.    By  Laurence  Hope. 

In  this  posthumous  collection  of  verse 
are  translations  from  the  Book  of  Indian 
Love.  The  poems  were  ready  for  pub- 
lication at  the  time  of  the  author's  ro- 
mantic death,  about  a  year  ago.  Two 
previous  volumes  of  verse  by  Laurence 
Hope,  who  was  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
General  Malcom  Nicolson,  are  "India's 
Love  Lyrics"  and  "Start  of  the  Desert." 

The  Champagne  Standard.     By  Mrs.  John 
Lane. 

Mrs.  Lane's  essays  give  opinions  on 
English  matters  from  an  American  point 
of  view.  The  title  paper  refers  to  those 
people  "who,  with  a  champagne  thirst, 
have  a  beer  purse."  The  whole  book  is 
a  rebuke  to  those  who  live  for  appear- 
ances. Some  of  the  other  essays  are 
upon  Kitchen  Comedies,  Entertaining, 
The  Extravagant  Economy  of  Women, 
Soft- Soap,  Romance  and  Eyeglasses, 
etc. 

The  Spirit  of  Rome.    By  Vernon  Lee. 

In  the  extracts  which  she  has  made 
from  her  diary  and  included  in  this 
volume,  Vernon  Lee  gives  the  reader  the 
impressions  of  Rome  formed  during 
many  visits  to  that  city.  The  matter  is 
arranged  as  notes  of  travel  at  different 
seasons  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Display.    By  R.  E.  S.  Spender. 

Suffering  from  the  want  of  "news" 
and  desiring  to  awaken  the  public,  Mr. 
Brakespeare,  the  editor  of  the  London 
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"World's  News,"  calls  for  a  man  to  ex- 
plore Africa.  Carson,  the  man  who  re- 
sponds, reaches  the  "Dark  Interior"  and 
sends  back  word  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
discovered  the  original  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia.  The  discussions  which 
follow  raise  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
In  these  discussions  the  author  gives 
opinions  on  various  questions  of  the  day. 

Henry  Laurens: 

The  Concentration  of  Wealth.  The  Trust 
Situation.  The  Public  Highways.  By 
Henry  Laurens. 

Three  pamphlets  in  a  series  dealing 
with  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  These 
brochures  are  issued  separately  or  in  a 
bound  volume.  The  purpose  of  each  is 
expressed  in  its  title. 

Longmans f  Green  and  Company: 

A  Levantine  Log  Book.  By  Jerome  Hart. 
The  editor  of  a  Western  periodical 
gives  a  lively  account  of  two  seasons 
spent  in  the  Levant — Malta,  Southern 
Italy,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Holy  Land,  etc.  In  addition  to 
descriptions  of  the  various  places  visited, 
the  author  outlines  the  customs  of  the 
people  and  gives  information  which  will 
be  found  valuable  by  the  tourist.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Euripides  and  the  Spirit  of  His  Dramas.  By 
Paul  Decharme.  Translated  by  James 
Loeb. 

The  literary  world  will  undoubtedly 
welcome  this  translation  of  Paul  De- 
charme's  work  by  Mr.  Loeb.  It  is  said 
that  modern  drama  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, closely  followed  Euripides  as  a 
model.  It  is  also  claimed  that  Professor 
Decharme's  work  does  not  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  translator.  Professor  John 
Williams  White  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  book. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children.  By  John 
Spargo. 

"The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to 
state  the  problem  of  poverty  as  it  affects 
childhood."  In  the  first  three  sections 
the  author,  whose  research  has  been 
careful  and  thorough,  discusses  the  rela- 
tion of  poverty  to  excessive  infant  mor- 
tality, underfed  school  children,  and 
child  labor.  In  the  next  two  chapters 
he  tells  how  the  present  conditions  may 
be  remedied  and,  after  that,  gives  ex- 
amples of  what  other  countries  are  do- 
ing along  this  line,  and  the  success  with 
which  they  are  meeting.  Robert  Hunter 
has  written  an  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume. Thirty-three  illustrations  and  ten 
diagrams  and  statistical  tables  enhance 
the  interest  in  the  book. 


The  Re-Shaping  of  the  Far  East. 
Putnam  Weale. 


By  L. 


This  work  may  be  considered  as  a  se- 
quel to  the  author's  "Manchu  and  Mus- 
covite," dealing  a  s  it  does,  with  the  ter- 
ritories lying  north  of  the  Yangtsze.  A 
description  of  the  recent  war  and  its  re- 
sults in  trade  and  commerce  and  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Far  East  are  set 
forth  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting 
and  beneficial.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  a  hundred,  have 
been  reproduced  from  photographs — 
some  having  been  taken  by  Japanese  of- 
ficers during  the  desperate  attacks  on 
Port  Arthur. 

The  International  Position  of  Japan  as  a 
Great  Power.    By  Seiji  G.  Hishida. 

An  attempt  to  trace  Japan's  historic 
policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations. 
References  have  been  made  "to  the  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  history  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  to  the  principles  of 
international  and  other  public  law,  and 
to  economics  and  sociology,  in  order  to 
elucidate  with  scientific  precision  the  re- 
lations between  the  East  and  the  West." 
It  is  bound  within  paper  covers  and  is 
issued  in  the  "Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Law"  series. 

The  New  York  Co-Operative  Society: 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
are  reproduced  in  book  fornL  Other  se- 
lected addresses  and  proceedings  con- 
nected with  this  celebration  liave  been 
included. 

/.  S.  Ogih'ie  Publishing  Company: 

Justice  for  the  Russian  Jew. 

**An  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  world 
for  the  cessation  of  an  unprecedented  in- 
ternational crime.  Being  a  complete 
stenographic  report  oJE  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  the  great  mass  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1906, 
called  to  protest  against  the  murders  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia."  Bound  within 
paper  covers. 

G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Sacred  Cup.    By  Vincent  Brown. 

A  story  of  clerical  life  in  England. 
The  principal  characters  are  Rev.  James 
Jerred,  the  gentle  and  conscientious  rec- 
tor of  Lamberfield ;  his  worldly-minded 
Bishop;  Gilbert  Camoys,  to  whom  Mr. 
Jerred  refuses  the  sacrament  at  holy 
communion  because  of  Gilbert's  uncon- 
fessed  sin;  and  sweet  Margaret  Lyson, 
to  whoni  Gilbert  is  engaged. 
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The  Development  of  the  European  Nations. 
1870-1900.    Vol.  II.    By  J.  Holland  Rose. 

The  second  and  last  pan  of  Mr. 
Rose's  study  of  the  political  events  and 
national  development  in  Europe  during 
the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begins  with  the  Dual  Alliance  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  and  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Other 
important  subjects  which  are  discussed 
are:  The  Central-Asian  Question,  the 
Afghan  and  Turkoman  Campaigns,  Brit- 
ain in  Egypt,  Gordon  and  the  Sudan, 
The  Conquest  of  the  Sudan,  the  Parti- 
tion of  Africa,  Congo  Free  State,  and 
Russia  in  the  Far  East.  The  volume  is 
supplied  with  maps  and  plans. 

Poetry  and  the  Individual.    By  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander. 

"An  analysis  of  the  imaginative  life 
in  relation  to  the  creative  spirit  in 
man  and  nature."  The  question  is  dealt 
with  under  the  general  subjects:  Im- 
pulse and  Song,  Evolution  of  Poetic 
Spirit,  The  Worth  of  Life,  The  Uni- 
versal and  the  Individual,  The  Imagina- 
tion, iEsthetic  Expression,  Beauty  and 
Personality,  and  Nature  and  Poetic 
Mood. 


Fleming  H.  Revel  Company: 

The   Vision   at   the    Savoy.     By   Winifred 
Graham. 

The  "neglected  rich"  get  their  just 
dues  in  this  novel.  Jane  Cardigan,  a 
girl  possessing  much  personal  beauty 
and  great  wealth,  lives  a  gay  but  brief 
society  life.  When  she  finds  that  an  in- 
curable disease  has  fastened  itself  upon 
her  she  declares  that  she  has  led  a  sinful 
life  because  no  one  thinks  of  the  souls  of 
the  rich.  She  dies,  leaving  her  fortune 
to  her  nephew  and  to  be  used  for  the 
"redemption  of  her  wasted  years."  A 
temple  is  built  to  the  memory  of  Jane, 
and  the  wealthy  Londoners  listen  to  the 
gospel  from  the  lips  of  Bishop  Ingram, 
Alexander,  Torrey  and  Father  Ignatius. 


Charles  Scribner*s  Sons: 

The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American 
Teacher.    By  William  B.  Freer. 

A  narrative  of  work  and  travel  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  author  hopes 
that  his  book  "will  result  in  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  some  desirable  traits  of 
Filipino  character,  in  a  stronger  convic- 
tion of  the  unwisdom  of  granting,  at 
this  time,  any  greater  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment than  the  Filipinos  already  pos- 
sess, and  in  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  in  the  attempt  to  fit  the  peo- 
ple for  the  eventual  exercise  oi  complete 
autonomy."  The  names  of  the  persons 
story  through  many  strange  adventures, 
and  some .  of  the  places  mentioned  are 
fictitious.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

The  Works  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    Vols. 
XI.  and  XII. 

Two  new  volumes  to  be  added  to  this 
Beacon  Edition  are  "At  Close  Range" 
and  "The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3,"  both  of 
which  were  published  last  year.  In  the 
first  are  dramatic  studies  of  real  men; 
while  the  second  is  a  story  of  MacWhir- 
ter,  a  painter,  and  the  friends  who  gather 
around  his  wood  fire.  The  typography 
of.  this  edition  deserves  special  mention. 

The  New  Far  East.    By  Thomas  F.  Millard. 

"The  design  of  this  work  is  to  ^ive  a 
condensed  exposition  of  certain  signifi- 
cant phases  of  the  Far  Eastern  question 
since  it  assumed  its  present  shape  and 
tendency,  especially  m  its  relation  to 
Western  civilisation  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  The 
material  for  his  book  was  ^thered  by 
the  author  during  several  journeys  in 
the  Orient,  when  he  visited  all  the  lo- 
calities chiefly  affected  by  recent  great 
events,  and  was  at  times  an  observer  of 
and  participant  in  those  events. 


By  Mary  Raymond 


Bob  and  the  Guides. 
Shipman  Andrews. 

Bob,  a  small  boy,  is  the  hero  of  the  ten 
stories  included  in  this  volume.  In  each 
tale  he  tells,  in  his  own  words,  some  new 
adventure  which  he  experienced  while 
camping  one  summer  in  Canada.  The 
hero  forms  a  staunch  friendship  with  the 
French-Canadian  guides,  whom  he  ac- 
companies on  many  hunting  expeditions. 
Although  somewhat  different  in  charac- 
ter from  the  pranks  of  the  average  boy, 
Bob  succeeds  in  keeping  himself  well  be- 
fore the  attention  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  party.  Eight  illustrations 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Dawn  of  a  To-morrow.     By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Concerning  Paul  and  Fiametta.    By  L.  Allen 
Harker. 

In  introducing  this  "thoroughly  Eng- 
lish" story  to  American  readers,  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  says  that  it  pos- 
sesses many  appealing  qualities, — gayety, 
sympathy,  humour  and  lifelikeness ;  and 
that  with  all  its  local  colour  it  sounds 
the  human  and  universal  note.  The 
adventures  of  a  family  of  English  chil- 
dren, told  by  one  of  them,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  story. 
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The  Prisoner  of  Ornith  Farm.    By  Frances 
Powell. . 

The  author  of  "The  House  on  the 
Hudson"  takes  the  heroine  of  her  new 
Ornith  Farm  is  the  name  given  to  a 
place  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
.where  Hope  Carmichael  is  taken  by  the 
man  who  finds  her  at  sea,  adrift  in  a 
dory.  This  man  has  twice  before 
crossed  Hope's  path.  While  she  is  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  the  grounds,  two 
plots  to  escape  are  frustrated  and  just  as 
her  abductor  has  made  plans  to  com- 
pel her  to  go  through  a  marriage  cere- 
mony with  him,  Hope  succeeds  in  get- 
ting words  to  her  friends,  who  soon  res- 
cue her.  The  mystery  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  owner  of  the  farm  is  not 
cleared  until  near  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  Day-Dreamer.     By  Jesse  Lynch  Will- 
iams. 

The  full  narrative  of  "The  Stolen 
Story,"  which  came  from  the  .pen  of 
Mr.  Williams  several  years  ago  and 
which  met  with  splendid  success  as  a 
short  story,  is  here  told.  It  is  a  news- 
paper tale  in  which  love  and  political 
intrigue  are  interwoven.  The  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  situation  turns  is  the 
exposure  by  Billy  Woods  of  a  deep-laid 
plot  which  would  have  brought  disgrace 
to  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Of 
course  he  receives  his  reward. 

The  Opal  Sea.    By  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

"Continued  studies  in  impressions  and 
appearances."  The  design  of  the  book 
is  to  present  colour  and  atmosphere. 
"The  splendour  of  the  sea  rather  than  its 
origin,  its  cartography,  or  its  chemistry" 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  author.  The  de- 
scriptions include  the  ocean-plains,  the 
sea  depths,  the  currents,  swirls,  and 
whirlpools,  the  coasts,  the  lights,  col- 
ours, and  reflections  the  winds,  the  wave 
forms,  the  sea  gardens,  the  fishes  and 
birds,  and  the  passings  of  ships. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

While  an  ardent  admirer  of  Scott 
from  his  youth,  Mr.  Lang  is  said  to  have 
written  a  critical  as  well  as  an  apprecia- 
tive biography  of  the  novelist  and  re- 
view of  his  works.  The  sub-heads  into 
which  the  book  is  divided  include  Scott's 
ancestry,  childhood,  youth,  first  love, 
marriage,  early  married  life,  his  various 
books,  his  financial  ruin,  and  his  death. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

Childhood.    By    Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Birney  endeavours 
to  bring  parents  and  children  into  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  relations.  The 
author    believes    that    "discord    in    the 


home  is  in  most  cases  due  to  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  child  nature  and  its 
needs."  Among  the  various  phases  of 
the  subject  discussed  are  amusements, 
physical  training,  habits,  education,  the 
home,  manners,  literature,  companion- 
ship, etc. 

Humaniculture.     By  Hubert  Higgins. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that 
"there  are  good  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  a  more  thorough  understanding  and 
a  more  complete  use  of  the  human  apti- 
tudes provide  the  essential  foundation  for 
scientific  humaniculture."  To  illustrate 
a  point  of  view  from  which  human  na- 
ture may  be  profitably  considered,  the 
author  takes  for  example  an  infant  The 
child  possesses  three  sets  of  qualities: 
I.  "Those  physical  and  mental  attri- 
butes that  are  common  to  all  human  be- 
ings." 2.  "Characteristics  that  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  certain  ^oups  of 
people,  such  as  races  and  families."  3. 
"Qualities  that  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual." 

Childhood   and   Growth.     By   Lafayette   B. 
Mendel. 

In  this  paper,  which  was  read  before 
the  New  Haven  Mothers'  Qub  last 
October,  the  author  deals  with  the  phys- 
ical welJFare  of  the  child. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker: 

Mutual  Banking.    By  William  B.  Greene. 

A  paper  covered  pamphlet  showing 
"the  radical  deficience  of  the  present  cir- 
culation medium  and  the  advantage  of  a 
free  currency." 

A.  Wessels  Company: 
The  Struggle.    By  Sidney  C.  Tapp. 

The  author's  intention  in  writing  this 
purpose  novel  has  been  "to  disclose  the 
real  disease  in  Organised  Society  of  the 
American  Republic  in  this  the  twentieth 
century."  While  a  love  story  runs 
through  the  book,  the  work  is  really  an 
attack  on  the  commercial,  corporate  and 
trust  evils  of  the  present  day. 

Thomas  Whit  taker: 

The  Eternal  Religion.    By  J.  Brierley. 

This  volume  endeavours  to  distin- 
guish between  the  fleeting  and  the  per- 
manent in  our  theology,  "between  the  es- 
sential and  the  details  in  matters  of  the 
Christian  life."  Mr.  Brierley  conceives 
the  idea  of  religion  to  be  a  principle  and 
a  history.  "Its  story,  properly  con- 
sidered, is  that  of  eternal  ideas  ex- 
pressed, with  varying  degrees  of  clear- 
ness, in  historical  personalities.  The 
progress  both  of  the  ideas  and  of  the 
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personalities  has,  it  is  here  maintained, 
reached,  so  far.  its  highest  term  in 
Christianity,  which  is  accordingly  here 
treated  as  the  Eternal  Religion."  To  ap- 
ply this  to  some  prominent  phases  of 
present-day  life  is  the  purpose  of  the 
book. 

A  Good  Shepherd.     By  Rev.  William  Reed 
Huntington. 

A  collection  of  twenty-four  sermons 
by  the  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York  City.  The  first  selection  was  de- 
livered when  a  bust  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York  was  unveiled  in  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston.  Others  were 
preached  in  Grace  Church  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, Good  Friday,  Easter,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  and  on  Sundays  when  the 
regular  services  were  held. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board: 

The  National  Library  Problem  To-Day.    By 
Ernest  Gushing  Richardson. 

Address  of  the  President  reprinted 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
held  in  Portland  last  summer. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Micky.    By  Olin  L.  Lyman. 

A  newspaper  story  in  which  Michael 
O'Bryn  is  Uie.star  reporter.  "Micky," 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  has  a  "nose 
for  news"  and  an  uncontrollable  appetite 
for  strong  drink.  The  first  is  the  means 
of  plunging  him  into  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures, while  the  last  ta^es  from  him 
both  his  position  and  his  girl.  Politics 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  story. 

The  Visionary  and  Other  Poems.    By  Chris- 
tine Siebeneck  Swayne. 

Nature,  art,  romance,  places,  events, 
and  the  heart  are  some  of  the  themes  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume. 

When  the  Lilacs  Bloom.    By  Julia  R.  Gallo- 
way. 

In  this  collection  of  verse,  which  takes 
its  title  from  the  first  selection,  will  be 
found  many  whose  general  subjects  have 
been  used  for  years,  but  to  lovers  of 
poetry  these  subjects  are  always  new. 

A  Life  Sentence.    By  W.  Watson  Burgess. 

The  purposes  of  this  story  are  to  miti- 
gate unjust  discrimination  in  dealing 
with  crime  and  to  "lessen  the  pangs  and 
penalties  levied  upon  innocent  and  ex- 
cusable victims  of  alleged  crimes,  or 
awaken    deeper    conscientiousness    and 


higher  aims  in  life  than  many  now  pos- 
sess." 

Umbrellas  to  Mend.     By  Margaret  Vandc- 
grift. 

A  fanciful  romance,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  seem  to  be  allegorical. 

The  Whitest  'Man.    By  Carrie  J.  Makepeace. 
The  exaltation  of  motherhood  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  story.    The  theme 
of  the  story  and  the  ending  are  quite  un- 
usual. ' 

As  It  May  Be.    By  Bessie  Story  Rogers. 

As  the  author  herself  says,  this  story 
of  the  future  is  simply  a  product  of  the 
imagination.  It  pictures  a  world  where 
all  is  goodness. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Elson's  Music  Dictionary.    By  Louis  C.  El- 
son. 

This  volume  contains  "the  definition 
and  pronunciation  of  such  terms  and 
signs  as  are  used  in  modern  music,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  foreign  composers 
and  artists,  with  pronunciation  of  their 
names,  a  list  of  popular  errors  in  music, 
rules  for  pronouncing  foreign  words, 
and  a  short  English-Italian  vocabulary 
of  musical  words  and  expressions." 

Houghton,  MiiHin  and  Company: 

Individuality  and  Immorality.     By  Wilhelm 
Ostwald. 

The  eighth  lecture  in  the  series  for 
which  Miss  Caroline  Haskell  Ingersoll 
bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars  to  Har- 
vard in  1893.  This  fund  provides  an  an- 
nual lecture  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  immortality  of  man. 
r 

Counsels  and  Ideals  from  the  Writings  of 
William  Osier. 

Extracts  taken  from  the  various  ad-, 
dresses  and  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Osier  are  here  presented  in  book  form. 
Among  these  selections  is  included  the 
portion  of  his  famous  discourse  on 
"Man's  Years  of  Usefulness  and  How 
He  May  Prolong  Them,"  which  have 
been  so  widely  discussed. 

The  Clammer.    By  William  John  Hopkins. 

The  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth 
throughout  this  entire  story.  Adam,  a 
witty  recluse  who  is  fond  of  digging  his 
own  clams;  Eve,  who  captures  Adam's 
heart;  Goodwin  the  Rich;  and  Old 
Goodwin's  Wife,  are  the  principal  char- 
acters in  the  tale. 

What  is  Religion?    By  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

These  five  talks  to  college  students 
take  their  title  from  the  first.     Other 
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questions  discussed  are:  What  is  Re- 
ligion? The  Science  of  Religion,  The 
Significance  of  Prayer,  and  Ought  a  Re- 
ligious Man  to  Join  a  Church?  Dr. 
Pritchett  has  taken  a  broad-minded  view 
of  his  subjects,  and  his  addresses  are 
said  to  be  quite  free  from  what  is  called 
"religious  cant." 

The    Spirit    of    the    Pines.      By    Margaret 
Morse. 

The  author  has  sought  to  make  beauty 
and  gentleness  the  chief  features  of  this 
love  story.  With  New  Hampshire  as  a 
background,  she  has  woven  a  pretty  tale 
around  Constance  North,  who  has  fled 
to  the  woods  to  find  solace  for  the  loss 
of  an  adopted  daughter;  and  David 
Leighton,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Colorado 
in  search  of  health. 

Birds  and  Bough.    By  John  Burroughs. 

These  selections  of  nature  verse, 
which  have  been  published  in  various 
periodicals,  are  brought  out  in  book 
form  to  meet  the  numerous  requests  for 
such  a  volume.  Mr.  Burroughs  claims 
that  his  verses  "keep  a  little  closer  to 
our  wild  nature — to  the  birds,  the  flow- 
ers, the  seasons — than  most  of  our  minor 
poetry  has  done." 

The  Log  of  a  Sea  Angler.    By  Charles  Fred- 
erick Holder. 

About  half  of  Mr.  Holder's  book  is 
devoted  to  his  angling  experiences  along 
the  Florida  keys;  in  the  other  half  he 
relates  his  fishing  adventures  in  the 
waters  of  Lower  California,  Texas,  and 
the  New  England  coasts.  Mr.  Holder 
describes  many  exciting  captures,  some 
of  which  were  big  game,  others  of  choice 
variety;  he  also  describes  in  detail  the 
Florida  reefs  and  lagoons.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  sport  with 
the  Florida  grains  or  spear. 

'Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Hearts  and  Creeds.    By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

The  marriage  of  a  Protestant  girl  and 
.  a  French-Canadian  Catholic  man  is  the 
axis  upon  which  this  study  of  social  and 
political  life  turns.  The  difficulties 
which  sometimes  attend  such  a  union  de- 
velop in  the  story  and  there  comes  an 
estrangement  that  nearly  results  disas- 
trously, not  only  to  both  husband  and 
wife,  but  to  their  little  daughter  as  well. 
A  smallpox  epidemic  is  the  means  the 
author  takes  to  unite  the  couple.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Quebec. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company: 

The  Twentieth   Century  Christ.     By  Paula 
Karishka. 

The  keynote  to  this  work  is  "religious 
justice  based  on  fair-minded   research.  ^ 


♦  *  ♦  Inherited  prejudice,  creed,  dogma, 
and  race  belief  are  disregarded  in  the 
search,  while  the  schools  of  western  and 
eastern  races  are  investigated  for  their 
philosophy."  The  research  honours 
Christ. 

Under  Togo  for  Japan.    By  Edward  Stratc- 
meyer. 

Although  complete  in  itself,  this  story 
for  boys  is  the  fourth  in  the  "Soldiers 
of  Fortune"  series.  The  Battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  victory  of  Admiral 
Togo  is,  of  course,  the  climax  of  this 
tale.  The  principal  characters  are  well- 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  series. 

The  Golden   Greyhound.     By  Dwight  Til- 
ton. 

Wireless  telegraphy  and  the  other 
modem  improvements  are  combined  in 
this  story  of  love  and  mystery.  The 
hero,  a  rich  New  Yorker,  follows  a 
pretty  face,  which  he  sec  "in  a  snow- 
storm outside  Tiffany's,"  on  board  an 
ocean  liner.  It  is  on  this  steamer  that 
most  of  the  scenes  of  the  tale  are  laid. 
Two  murderous  Mexicans  and  a  wicked 
plot  supply  the  excitement. 

The  Girl   From  Tim's  Place.     By  Charles 
Clark  Munn. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  of  rural  New 
England  life  is  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty,  nicknamed  "Chip.  The  story 
describes  her  escape  from  a  villainous 
father  and  a  half-breed  trapper,  and  her 
rescue  by  a  party  of  campers,  among 
whom  are  "Old  Cy  Walker"  and  a 
young  man,  who  falls  in  love  with 
"Chip."  "Chip"  eventually  turns  out  to 
be  an  heiress  and  many  complications 
have  to  be  overcome  before  the  missing 
links  uniting  the  past  and  present  for 
the  heroine  and  for  "Old  Cy"  are  dis- 
covered. Frank  T.  Merrill  has  made  the 
eight  illustrations. 

JohnJV.  Luce  and  Company: 
The  Girl  in  Waiting.    By  Archibald  Eyre. 

This  English  comedy  has  its  beginning 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  hero  finds 
the  heroine  seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
house,  with  her  father  who  is  dozing 
peacefully  from  the  eflfects  of  too  much 
hospitality  having  been  extended  to  him 
at  a  reception  from  which  they  are  re- 
turning. The  hero  insists  upon  getting 
assistance  and.  although  the  offer  is  dc-. 
clined,  he  breaks  into  the  house  and 
awakens  the  servants — but  the  situation 
is  extremely  awkward,  as  it  is  not  the 
girl's  home.  This  is  straightened  out, 
but  many  complications  are  brought  out 
in  the  story.  In  one  the  hero,  heroine, 
a  nobleman  and  a  pawnbroker  arc  mixed 
up  in  the  disappearance  of  a  case  of 
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Stolen  jewelry.  There  is  sufficient 
humour  to  make  the  gravest  smile,  it  is 
said. 

The  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Petersburg,      Chancellorsville,      Gettysburg. 
Vol.  V. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  series  of 
papers  of  the  Military  Historical  Society 
of  Massachusetts  i^  as  indicated  in  the 
title,  devoted  to  Petersburg,  Chancellors- 
ville, and  Gettysburg.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  given  to  papers 
upon  Petersburg. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden.  By  Horace 
Traubel. 

This  book,  which  is  made  up  from  the 
pages  of  a  journal  from  March  28 — 
July  14,  1888,  records  an  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  "the  good  gray 
poet."  Whitman's  story  for  the  time 
which  this  books  covers  is  told  without 
any  changes  whatever.  "It  talks  his 
words.  It  reflects  his  manner.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  his  faith."  A  facsimile  of 
Whitman's  will  is  reproduced.  There 
are,  also,  many  letters  from  various 
well  known  persons.  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. 

Herbert  B,  Turner  and  Company: 

In  the  Sixties  and  Seventies.  By  Laura  Hain 
Friswell. 

These  "impressions  of  literary  people 
and  others"  include  many  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  of  prominent  personages 
with  whom  the  author,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  novelist  and  essayist,  came 
*  in  contact  when  but  a  young  girl.  Mor- 
ley,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Dickeng,  Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone,  Kingsley,  du  Maurier, 
Besant  and  Stanley,  are  among  those 
about  whom  Miss  Friswell  has  chron- 
icled some  bit  of  gossip,  told  some  anec- 
dote, or  recorded  some  remembrance. 

Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research.     By  James 
H.  Hyslop. 

A  supplementary  volume  to  the  au- 
thor's "Science  and  a  Future  Life."  The 
whole  field  of  the  supernormal  is  here 
dealt  with.  "While  I  have  discussed 
Telepathy  and  Apparitions  more  exhaus- 
tively than  before,  I  have  added  much 
material  on  Crystal  Gazing,  Coincidental 
Dreams,  Clairvoyance,  and  Premoni- 
tions, with  some  illustrations  of  Medi- 
um! stic  Phenomena  without  involving 
these  with  the  more  scientific  case  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  I  have  tried  to  give  all  of 
them  that  unity  of  interest  and  meaning 


which  are  due  to  the  supernormal  hav- 
ing psychological  character  and  demand- 
ing more  scientific  investigation  than  it 
has  yet  received."  This  quotation  from 
the  preface  gives  the  general  scope  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Hyslop  emphasises  the 
point  that  he  has  quoted  the  various  ex- 
periences in  the  transcendental  world  in 
his  work  to  show  that  the  subject  needs 
further  investigation,  not  as  positive 
scientific  proof. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Americana  Germanica  Press: 

Walt  Whitman  and  the  Germans.  By 
Richard  Riethmueller. 

The  recognition  and  imitation  which 
Whitman  found  in  Germany  are  respon- 
sible for  this  study,  bound  within  paper 
covers. 

House  Hints  Publishing  Company: 

House  Hints  for  Those  Who  Build,  Buy, 
Improve  or  Rent.  By  C.  E.  Schermer- 
horn. 

"A  practical  treatise  describing  every 
essential  detail  pertaining  to  site,  loca- 
tion, arrangements,  construction,  plas- 
tering, heating,  plumbing,  lighting,  dec- 
orating and  furnishing  of  the  house." 
Issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  Company: 

Sankey's  Story  of  the  Gospel  Hymns  and  of 
Sacred  Songs  and  Solos.  By  Ira  D. 
Sankey. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  life-story  of  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
followed  by  the  words  and  music  of 
four  of  his  most  popular  hymns.  In  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  book  Mr.  San- 
key has  told  the  story  of  a  large  number 
of  the  Gospel  Hymns,  sacred  songs  and 
solos.  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  has  writ- 
ten an  introduction  to  the  book.  The 
volume  contains  three  illustrations. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company: 

What  A  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know.  By 
Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  one  of 
the  "Self  and  Sex"  series.  Dr.  Stall 
gives  a  number  of  phonographic  talks  to 
a  young  boy. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Laird  and  Lee: 

The  Doverfields'  Diamonds.  By  Lawrence 
L.  Lynch. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Doverfields 
family  gems   from  their   Fifth  Avenue 
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residence  is  the  point  on  which  this  de- 
tective story  turns.  The  strange  death 
of  Daphne  Meyrick,  her  husband's  mys- 
terious career,  the  part  which  Mrs.  Do- 
verfield  seems  to  play  in  the  suppression 
of  the  jewels,  and  her  relations  with 
Madame  Barthelme,  an  adventuress,  are 
among  the  principal  motifs  of  the  talc. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

"Ground  Arms!"    By  Baroness  Bertha  von 
Suttncr. 

A  new  edition  of  the  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  the  English  trans- 
lation. The  tale,  which  is  a  "romance  of 
European  war,"  gives  the  life-story  of 
Martha  von  Tilling,  as  told  by  herself. 
The  point  which  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  emphasise  is  that  peace  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  not  war. 
It  is  claimed  that  what  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  for  slavery, 
this  book  is  doing  for  war. 

Future  Life — In  the  Light  of  Ancient  Wis- 
dom and  Modern  Science.    By  Louis  Elbe. 

The  survival  of  the  human  soul  is  the 
question  discussed  in  this  volume.  "It 
recapitulates  all  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  and  remote  tradition  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  discuss 
that  evidence  in  the  light  of  the  theories 
put  forward  by  modern  science."  The 
first  half  of  the  book  reviews  the  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  the  races  which  peo- 
pled the  earth  before  us;  while  in  the 
second  half,  the  question  is  dealt  with 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  science. 

Stockholm  Publishing  Company: 

Marriage  in  Free  Society.    By  Edward  Car- 
penter. 

Marriage  and  the  problems  which  at- 
tend it  are  discussed  m  this  brochure. 

Pre-Natal  Culture.    By  A.  E.  Newton. 

A  paper-covered  pamphlet  containing 
advice  to  parents. 

BOWLING  GREEN,   KY. 

Commencial  Job  Printing  Company: 

Varied   Voices    from   the   Muse   of   Beech 
Bend.    By  William  Helm  Brashear. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
poems  in  this  collection  are  of  varying 
length  and  their  themes  cover  many 
subjects. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company: 

The  Heroes  of  Defeat.    By  William  Jackson 
Armstrong. 

General  Armstrong's  latest  work  treats 
of  those  heroes  who  have  been  defeated 


in  patriotic  causes  through  no  lack  of 
bravery  on  their  part,  but  on  account  of 
the  weight  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  six  men  about  whom  General  Arm- 
strong writes  are:  Schamyl,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  foiling  the  attempts  of  the 
Czars  for  twenty  years  in  their  attempt 
to  subdue  the  heights  over  the  Caspian^ 
as  a  pathway  to  Asia;  Abdel  Kader,  an 
Arab  chieftain  who  for  fifteen  years  kept 
the  united  armies  of  France  from  estab- 
lishing her  empire  over  Algeria;  Scan- 
derberg,  who  saved  Europe  and  Chris- 
tendom from  the  dominion  of  the  Turk; 
Tecumseh  who  made  a  noble  stand  for 
his  race  in  America;  Kosciuszko,  the 
Poland  patriot  who  tried  to  secure  inde- 
pendence for  his  country;  and  Vercin- 
getorix,  King  of  Gaul,  who  made  a 
brave  struggle  against  Julius  Caesar. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Press  of  Fred  J.  Heer: 

A  Guide  to  the  Local  History  of  Fremont, 
Ohio,  Prior  to  i860.  By  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler. 

The  leading  historical  and  topographi- 
cal features  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  are  here 
presented  in  brief  pamphlet  form. 

GREENWICH,  CT. 

Privately  Printer: 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in 
Literature  and  Caricature.  By  George  H» 
Sargent. 

An  interesting  brochure  dealing  with 
a  subject  fully  expressed  in  the  title. 
Only  a  limited  edition  of  the  article  has 
been  published  and  that   for  presenta- 
tion purposes. 

HIGHLANDS,  N.  J. 

Thomas  T.  Watts: 

The  Demoniac  Flea.    By  Thomas  T.  Watts. 

A  selection  from  an  unpublished  vol- 
ume of  mediaeval  legends. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
The  Challenge.    By  Warren  Cheney. 

Alaska,  in  the  days  when  it  was 
known  as  Russian  America,  is  the  place 
where  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Cheney's  new 
novel  are  laid.  Superstition,  humour,  and 
good  sense  are  intermingled  with  the 
plot.  There  is  a  crazy  priest  who  is 
under  the  impression  that  a  lieutenant 
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is  the  murderer  of  his  son.  Each  day  he 
tolls  his  bell  for  the  officer's  death  until 
superstition  takes  such  a  strong  hold  of 
the  lieutenant  that  he  dies  from  sheer 
fright.  A  young  man  and  his  sweetheart 
are  also  important  characters  in  the 
story. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

D,  C,  Bouton: 

Antics  of   Imperialism. — ^Joggles*   Heart-to- 
Heart  Talk  With  "Roosevelt  Men." 

If  it  were  possible  for  this  pamphlet 
to  leave  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust towards  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  country,  it  would  seem  to  have  ac- 
complished its  purpose. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


The  Young  Churchman  Company: 

A  Sunday- School  Kindergarten, 
ander  C.  Haverstick. 


By  Alex- 


"A  practical  method  of  teaching  in  the 
infant  room."  The  various  phases  of 
the  subject  with  which  the  book  deals 
are  the  room,  teachers,  order  of  exer- 
cises, music,  drills,  catechism,  table 
work,  oral  teaching  and  object  lessons, 
rewards  of  merit,  the  church  year,  mis- 
sions of  the  church,  and  visiting. 

The  Hunger  of  the  Heart  for  Faith  and 
Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Pierce. 

The  twenty  sermons  included  in  this 
collection  are  selected  from  among  those 
preached  at  the  Cathedral  Open-Air 
Services,  at  Washington,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  who  is  a  United  States  Army 
Chaplain,  stationed  at  Fort  Myer.  These 
sermons  have  been  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  different  members  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  congregation. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Publishing  House  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South: 

Stories  and  Poems.    By  Nellie  J.  Smith, 

The  five  stories  and  nine  poems  in  this 
small  book  have  been  written  by  Miss 
Nellie  J.  Smith,  a  small  maid  of  twelve 
summers.  The  first  tale  tells  the  story 
of  a  poor  family  who  reach  success 
through  the  kindness  of  strangers ; .  a 
small  boy  makes  a  vain  search  for  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  in 
the  second;  the  third  is  about  two  or- 
phans; Marjorie's  Birthday  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fourth,  while  the  last  story 


deals  with  a  self-willed  little  boy.  The 
poems  are  upon  such  subjects  as:  The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  Santa  Claus,  Grand- 
mother, The  Forlorn  Girl,  etc. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
The  University  Library: 

The  Legend  of  St.  Juliana.    Translated  by 
Charles  William  Kennedy. 

A  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  Cynewulf.  The  legend  tells  the  story 
of  a  maiden  by  the  name  of  Juliana,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  city  of  Nico- 
media  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
The  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company: 

A    Scientific    Money    Standard.     By    Elias 
Lowe  McClure. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  valuable 
bits  of  information  relating  to  the 
"money  standard  of  value."  This  infor- 
mation is  divided  into  separate  para- 
graphs. It  shows  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  world  is  constantly  disturbed  be- 
cause the  gold  dollar  is  not  a  fixed  unit 
of  value. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Albert  Brandt: 

The  Building  of   the   City   Beautiful.     By 
Joaquin  Miller. 

This  story  may  be  divided  into  three 
divisions.  The  first  describes  the  meet- 
ing of  the  man  from  the  West  and  the 
Russian  Jewess,  the  development  of  their 
friendship  and  intercourse  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  The  futile  attempt  of  the 
man  to  build  a  City  Beautiful  is  the 
theme  of  the  second  division;  while  the 
third  and  last  part  "deals  with  the  splen- 
did success  of  Miriam  in  her  attempt  to 
emancipate  man  from  the  thralldom  of 
injustice,  based  on  privilege,  convention 
and  formalism." 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Government  Printing  OfHce: 

Report    of    the    Superintendent    of    Indian 
Schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  Year  Ending  June,  30,  1905. 
This  is  the  twenty-.third  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
To  it  is  added  an  appendix  which  con- 
tains briefs  of  proceedings,  papers,  and 
discussions  at  institutes. 
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HULL,  ENG. 

/.  R,  Tuiin: 

The  Pembroke  Booklets.     First  Series.     4 
Vols. 

A  series  of  four  paper-covered  book- 
lets containing  selections  from  the  works 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Mary  Sidney, 
Matthew  Roydon,  Thomas  Traheme, 
Thomas  Vaughan,John  Norris,  Nicholas 
Breton,  George  Wither,  William  Browne, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
and  John  Wilmot. 

The  Orinda  Booklets.    Extra  Series.    4  Vols. 

The  selections  included  in  this  series 
are  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Flatman, 
Henry  Reynolds,  Katherine  Philips,  and 
Robert  Heath.  The  brochures  are  bound 
in  paper. 

LONDON,   ENG. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons: 
A  Book  of  Verse.    By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Many  themes  are  expressed  in  the 
poems  included  in  this  volume.  The  au- 
thor also  gives  a  dramatic  treatment  to 
"The  Parson  and  the  Clerk,"  which  was 
published  in  a  previous  collection. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  March  and  the  ist  of  April. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  No.  10 1.     Carey.     (Putnam.)     $1.50. 

3.  Barbara  Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Idlers.     Roberts.     (Page.)  $1.50. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

4.  Fishers   of   Men.     Crockett.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 


6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 
(Harper.)  $1.50. 

The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

I. SO. 
crib- 


C 


Nicholson,     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton. 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.     Hichens.      (F.  A. 

Stokes  Co.)  $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Clansman.        Dixon.        (Doubleday,. 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mijth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


(Cen- 


1.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle. 

tury.)  $1.50.  • 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life,     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
2.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    (Tanaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Peter's  Mother.   De  La  Pasture.    (Dutton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-Morrow.      Burnett. 

(Scribner.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Great  Refusal.      Gray.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  An  Angel  of  Pain.    Benson.     (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
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2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
4  The     Deluge.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  On    the     Field     of     Glory.       Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Speculations   of   John    Steel.       Barr. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

6.  Barbara  Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthia.    Kings- 

ley.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Judith.      Alexander.      (Bobb-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Scarlet  Empire.     Parry.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.       Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-Morrow.      Burnett. 

(Scribner.)  $1.25. 


6.  The  Quickening. 
Co.)  $1.50. 


Lynde.      (Bobbs-Merrill 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Northerner.    Davis.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Clansman.        Dixon.        (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

6.  The   Wood    Carver   of   Lsrmpus.     Waller. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Quickening.      Lynde.       (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  In  Old  Bellaire.    Dillon.     (Century.)  $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Great  Refusal.       Gray.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Genius.       Potter.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


I.  The  Truth  About  Tolna. 
tury.)  $1.50. 


Runkle.     (Ceu- 
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/.  R,  Tutin: 


The  Pembroke  Booklets. 
Vols. 


First   Series.     4 


A  series  of  four  paper-covered  book- 
lets containing  selections  from  the  works 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Mary  Sidney, 
Matthew  Roydon,  Thomas  Traherne, 
Thomas  Vaughan,John  Norris,  Nicholas 
Breton,  George  Wither,  William  Browne, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
and  John  Wilmot. 

The  Orinda  Booklets.    Extra  Series.    4  Vols. 

The  selections  included  in  this  series 
are  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Flatman, 
Henry  Reynolds,  Katherine  Philips,  and 
Robert  Heath.  The  brochures  are  bound 
in  paper. 

LONDON,   ENG. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons: 
A  Book  of  Verse.    By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Many  themes  are  expressed  in  the 
poems  included  in  this  volume.  The  au- 
thor also  gives  a  dramatic  treatment  to 
"The  Parson  and  the  Clerk,"  which  was 
published  in  a  previous  collection. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lar new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  March  and  the  ist  of  April. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  No.  loi.     Carey.     (Putnam.)     $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

5.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Idlers.     Roberts.     (Page.)  $1.50. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.     Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

4.  Fishers   of   Men.      Crockett.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 


6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson,     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.     Hichens.      (F.   A. 

Stokes  Co.)  $1.50. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Barbara  Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Clansman.        Dixon.        (Doubleday,. 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50.  • 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
2.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 
ner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Peter's  Mother.   De  La  Pasture.    (Dutton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-Morrow.      Burnett. 

(Scribner.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Great  Refusal.      Gray.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  An  Angel  of  Pain.    Benson.     (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
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2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
4  The     Deluge.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  On     the     Field     of    Glory.       Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Speculations   of   John    Steel.       Barr. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 

6.  Barbara   Winslow,    Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthia.    Kings- 

ley.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Judith.      Alexander.      (Bobb-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Scarlet  Empire.     Parry.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.       Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-Morrow.      Burnett 

(Scribner.)  $1.25. 


6.  The   Quickening.     Lynde. 
Co.)  $1.50. 


(Bobbs-Merrill 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Barbara   Winslow,   Rebel.     Ellis.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Northerner.    Davis.     (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Clansman.        Dixon.        (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Conquest    of    Canaan.      Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

6.  The   Wood    Carver   of    Lympus.     Waller. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Quickening.      Lynde.       (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.     Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.) $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  In  Old  Bellaire.    Dillon.     (Century.)  $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  Mirth.      Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  On    the    Field    of    Glory.        Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Great  Refusal.       (jray.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Genius.       Potter.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     a     Thousand     Candles. 

Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


I.  The  Truth  About  Tolna. 
tury.)  $1.50. 


Runkle.     (Cen- 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS 

I.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 
Nicholson.         (Bobbs-Merrill      Co.) 
$1.50    179 


2.  The  Wheel  of  Life.  Glasgow.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50 173 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.  Wharton.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50   96 

4.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan.    Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.50   94 

5.  The     Truth     About     Tolna.       Runkle. 

(Century.)    $1.50    91 

6.  Barbara  Winslow,  Rebel.   Ellis.  (Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co.)    $1.50 76 


THE    BOOKMAN    Jif>VEKriSEK 


There  are  special  low  rates 
west  this  summer. 

You  can  plan  now  for  a  trip  through 
the  mountains,  valleys  and  scenic  wonders 
of  Colorado  and  Utah.  To  California, 
where  summer  is  a  panorama  of  blossoms 
and  fruits. 

Where  you  can  see  the  marvelous  Yosemite 
or  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
a  multitude  of  other  attractive  spots. 

Or  we  will  take  you  to  Portland  and 
the  Puget  Sound  country,  where  a  new 
empire  is  building,  and  by  special  steamer 
along  the  beautiful  Alaskan  Coast. 

Or  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  or 
the  charming  lakes  and  summer  resorts  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

To  the  Dakota  Hot  Springs  and  Black  Hills. 

We  will  mail  you  a  booklet  showing 
special  rates,  dates  on  which  tickets  will  be 
sold  and  everything  vou  want  to  know,  and 
we  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  plan  a  trip  for 
a  limited  sum  of  money,  and  for  such  length 
of  time  as  you  wish  to  devote  to  it. 

If  you  are  interested,  fill  up  the  blank  lines  on  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  Ft  today.. 

W.  B.  KNISKERNy  P.  T.  Af .,  Chicago  &  North- 
western Ry.y  ChicagOy  Illinois: 
Please  mail  me  booklets  regarding  rates  and 
arrangements  for  special  low  rates   West  this 
summer. 

Name. 

Address 


please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisera. 
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More's  the  Pity 


wtiD  alv^ayi  USES 

a  Hdrmful  Sort 
FOR  T>^t  WOMAN 

wKo  DOES  USE 

f^arline 

.(THEORtCENAL 
'SOAP  POWDER) 
.ind  doc3  not  ufe 
It  10  as  1o  G^  the 


cad  the  Dirt 

(oo  mA  P^agc)  ^  FOLLOW  rticftw   READ 
the  label  m  Uonl~hc  luie  thai  youi  5o«p  Powckr  U 

PEARLINE 

You  [Tuy  b«  tfsiiig  one  of  iKc  many  imiUttom  wkkh 
unictupubui  grocer*  tell  you  (ind  iu  Ul«e)  it 


'Ju^  as^m  as  Pearline' 


She  LENOX  HOTEL 

IN  BUFFALO 


MENNEN'S 

BORATEftC^TALCUM 

TOILEI^/^POWDER 

n 


North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
Modem,  Highest  Grade, 
Fireproof     Throughout. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rates  not  ezeeMYe  though  The  Lenox  is  noted  foe  the  exccDence 
of  ils  adsbe  and  general  tervioe. 
Wire  Reierrationt  at  Our  ELzpeme. 
Take  Ehnwood  Ave.,  oc  Hoyt  St.  Car. 

GEORGE  DUCHSCHERER,    -    -   -     Proprietor 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writins:  to  advertiters. 


Welcome  it  Refreshios  ^ 

i»  the  fiT%t  flowers  of  Spr^Tig  is 
'  the  soothing  touch  of  ME>iNI:N*S. 
Givpsimmfrli.ite  and  positive  rdiff 
fi«m  PRICKLY  flF.AT,  CHAF- 
ING, SUNBURN,  tnd  mW  skin       , 
troubles,    Mentaen  »  face  on  every 
tfox,  see  Ihjl  you  get  the  cenuine. 
For  sale  everywhere*  or  by  mail 
35C+     Sjmptc  free. 

G«rHird  M«nnen  Co.»Newar1(,NJ. 

frif  Af MiBf us  Violet iBoT^b!^)  Talevm.  ' 


AMERICAS  MOST  POPULAR  RAlLjWAY 


CHICAGO 


ALTON 


FERFECT  RASSEISGtCR   SERVIC^E 


CHICAGO -'^KANSAS  CITY. 
CHICAGO  -*  ST.LOUrS. 


CHICAGO    '^PEORIA, 


SXLOUIS* 


THBODOH   rVIjX^mAV    flBKTIOa 
BXTWKKN    OHIOAOO   AKD 


{            IH>  1     ST>KINX,S.  \r 

l)J 

\  S  »   I 

, 

;                     T  KX  \S    1  I.OR 

1)  \ 

I     1    \  1 

1 

(Al.llOKMA 

(  > 

U  1  .  (  .  • 

>s 

XV  TOC   AKB   OOirTXMPI.ATIMO   A   TKIP.   AKT 
TI01«    or  WHICH    CAIf    BH    MAOR    OTHR   THK  OBI 
JK  AL.T01*,  IT  WIXJ:.  PAT  TOU  TO  WRITH  TO  THB  ONJ 
•XaNKD   rOR   RATRfl,  MAPS,  TUiR-TABX,«S.  XTO. 

Obo.  J.  CHAKi:.TOxr, 

^aaWaBAl<  rARRRNORR  A«BM«k 
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Get  Out  of  the  SllCll 


Many  people  are  ^'pinched"  and  held  back  because  their 
food  does  not  properly  nourish  and  build  a  strong,  successful^ 
thinking  BRAIN. 

You  can  feed  the  Brain  just  as  surely  and  successfully  as 
you  can  fatten  a  steer  by  feeding  corn — 

If  you  knoiv  how. 

A  Food  Expert  devised  a  food  for  the  purpose. 
It  proves  its  claim  by  actual  results. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 

Grape=Nuts 

explained  on  the  pkg. 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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E     NATIONAL    WE EKIJV^J 


A  Power  for  Good  Citizenship 


CAt  no  time  since  '65  has  the  civic  history  of  our  country  been  so 
warm  in  the  making  as  it  is  now. 

C,  Thoroughly  aroused  by  the  exposure  of  almost  limitless  corruption 
in  high  places,  the  Conscience  of  the  Nation  is  awake. 

C  Great  changes  are  afoot.  Far-reaching  reforms  are  coming.  The 
leaven  of  discontent  is  working  unto  the  formation  of  new  ideals,  new 
standards,  new  forces.  It  is  a  time  for  men  to  see  clearly,  think 
wisely,  and  act  boldly. 

S  Collier's  aims  to  discuss  editorially  those  questions  and  happenings 
each  week  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens ; 
to  present  them  fairly,  without  shadow  of  bias ;  to  speak  independently, 
as  the  organ  of  no  class  or  party;  and,  finally,  without  fear  or 
hesitancy  to  turn  the  light  of  publicity  upon  everything  that  savors  of 
fraud,  deceit,  graft,  or  oppression — not  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  nor 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  increasing  its  already  sufficient  circulation,  but 
because  it  seeks  always  to  promote  a  high,  sane,  and  cheerful  ideal  of 
American  citizenship. 


If  you  do  not  really  know  Collier* Sy  send  your  name  and  address  for  a  booklety 
^^  Fifty 'two    Weeks   of    Collier' s,'*    and    a   handsome    Gibson    miniature  y    free. 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  412  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
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'i/ver  Plate  that  Wears' 


ij 
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r     The    " 

rf>       in- 

fjpoons 


The  prevailing  taste  Is  lur  the  mt>re  elaborate  designs  in  spoons » 

lurks»  knives,  etc    The  lUii^^tratiun  shtjws  tour  ejEquisite  putlerns 

ut  the  faitious 


4* 


1847  ROGERS  BROS 


** 


ware— tt;e  silver  plate  that  ever  since  ROGERS  BflOS<  discovered  the 
electro-plitinK  pujcess.  sixty  years  ago,  has  kept  the  lead  in  u'-''^- 
ity  and  beaut  v.  St^lJ  by  leading  dealers*.  Send  for  catalog  ue  *■  S-7 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
k  ELECTROTYPING  CO , 

a  lib  FOURTH  AVENUE  a 

TEUPHONB  NUMBERS    :   :    :   tl2,  tM,  tl4  ORAMERCV 


s 


NEW^    YORK 


i 


^^\ 


.     THE     , 

iUN  N&VEi; 

SETS  ON  THE 


int: 


^COLLAR  BUTTONS 
^USED  THE  WORLD  OVER4 

by  those  who  know  where  they 
get  the  most  for  their  money.  Made 
of  one  piece  of  metal  Elasy  to  button  ^ 
and  unbutton.  Stay  buttoned.  They  out- 
wear any  other  button  and  the  rolled  plate  | 
never  wears  off  like  other  plated  buttons. 
Also  made  in  Gold  and  Sterling.  If  dam- 
aged in  any  way,  exchange  it  for  new 
L  one.  At  all  jewelers  and  haberdashers. 
Send  for  Story  of  G>Ilar  Button. 
KRErMENTZ  ^  CO., 

76  Chettnut  St^ 
NEWARK,    N.  J. 
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A  Delightful — Educational— Inexpensive 


Summer  Tom* 


What  could  be  more  delightful,  what  could  be  o{  greater  educational 
value,' than  a  trip  this  summer  to  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Start,  let  us  say,  {rom  Chicago  over  the  Burlington  Route's  {amous  Mis- 
sissippi River  Scenic  Line — cool  and  decidedly  picturesque^ — then  take  at 
St  Paul 

^one  of  the  northern  routes  across  the  continent,  perhaps  visiting 
Yellowstone  Parle  en  route,  and  after  enjoying  the  charms  of  the  Puget  Sound 
region,  start  from  Pordand  for  San  Francisco 

^on  a  Pacific  Ocean  steamer,  or  over  that  magnificent  highway,  the  Shasta 
Route.  Then,  when  you  have  enjoyed  San  Francisco's  attractions,  continue 
southward 

^over  the  incomparable  Coast  Line  to  Los  Angeles.  After  a  stay  in 
Southern  California,  take  either  of  three  routes  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver 

—  the  Valley  Line,  over  Great  Salt  Lake  and  thro'  the  Scenic  Rockies 

—  the  new  Salt  Lake  Route  and  thro'  the  Scenic  Rockies 

—  thro'  the  storied  Southwest,  with  a  side  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  or  to  Mexico,  or  both, 

^  then  firom  Denver  on  one  of  the  Burlington's  splendid  trains  to  your 
starting  point 

Or,  if  you  like,  visit  California  first  and  return  by  Puget  Sound  and  a 
northern  route.     No  extra  charge. 


An  expensive  trip?     Not  at  all  I 

The  total  cost  for  railway  fare,  exclusive  of  side  trips,  is  just  $88.50  from 
Chicago;  $82.50  from  St  Louis;  $73.50  (not  via  St  Paul)  firom  Missouri 
River  points,  Kansas  City  to  Omaha,  inckisive.  Even  lower  rates  on  certain 
dates.  

This  is  only  one  of  scores  of  similai  trips  that  can  be  made  at  no  tfreater  expensa 

Tell  me  what  you  would  like  to  do  and  to  see  this  summer,  and  I'll  plan  a  tour  for 
you.     For  this  service  there  is  no  charge.     All  I  ask  is  that  you 
make  sure  your  ticket  reads  "via  Burlington  Route." 
Write  me  to-day,  please. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS, 

319  ''Q''  Bailding,  Cliicago. 
P128 
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WING  PIANOS 

Are  SoH  Direct  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 

You  Save  froni*75to*200 


Whea  yon  buy  a  Winp^  Fin  no,  you  buy  »%  wholesale, 
Ycm  pay  the  actual  oo&t  of  makliiK  it  with  only  our  ivhoie- 
^le  profit  ad^ed.  When  you  buy  a  pl&no,  aj  many  t^tiU  rio — 
at  reiall— you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  aud  othtr 
cxpcQ&eSp  Vou  tiay  his  proSt  and  tbe  commisi;ion  or  salary 
of  the  agents  or  salesmen  ha  employs— all  tlie&e  on  top  of 
wbut  the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  Tho 
retail  pmfitou  a  i^iatio  is  tmm.  |T5  la  |iOO.  l^u't  UUg  worth 
favlng! 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

Anywhere  ;:o^«i:s^  JL=^ 

We  will  plaec  a  Wing  Piano  to  any  hnme  In  the  United 
States OQ  trial,  wiibout  askiiig  /or  any  advance  payment  or 
depoait  We  pay  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days'  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
lactory.    There  can  t>e  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  we 
say.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Smallt  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Paymenfs 


In  37  yemrt  oirer  40,000  Wing  Pi«nos 

have  been  in»nnfaotnred  and  void.  Tbejr  ara  recom- 
mended by  seren  goTernors  of  8t»tes,  by  muaical  oolleges 
and  school s,  by  prominent  orchestra  leaders,  music  teach- 
ers and  mosioians.  Thonsands  of  these  pianos  are  in 
your  own  Mtate.  some  of  them  nndonbtedly  in  your  very 
neighborhood.  Oar  eatalogoe  contains  names  and  ad- 
dresKCs. 

M«ndolln,  Ontt«r,IIarp,  ZItlier,  Banjo— 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instruments  may  be  re- 
produced perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  onr  Instmmental  Attachment.  This  improre- 
ment  is  patented  by  ns  and  cannot  be  had  iu  any  other 
piano.  WING  ORGANS  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or- 
gan catalogue  sent  on  request. 


WING  &  SON 

West  ISIh  Streets  New  York 

IMS 


-STOlYEAR- 


YOU  NEED  THIS 

If  Y  ja  Intend  to  Boy  n  Pinno-^o  Matter  Wbat  Make 

A  book— not  a  catalogue— that  gives  you  all  the  information  possessed  by 
experts.    It  tells  about  the  different  materials  used  in  tbe  different  parte 
of  a  piano;  the  way  the  different  parts  are  put  together,  what  causes  pianos 
to  get  out  of  order  and  in  fact  is  a  complete  encyclopedia.    It  makes  the 
selection  of  a  piano  eary.    If  read  carefnlly,  it  will  make  you  a  Judge  of 
tone,  action,  workmanship  and  finish-  It  tells  yon  how  to  test  a  piano 
and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.    It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  erer  published.    It  contains  IM  large  paces  and  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations,  all  devoted  to  piano  construction.    Its 
name  is  "The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos."^ 
We  send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  bay  a  piano.    All  you, 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

Send  m  Postal  To-day  while  you  think  of 
it.  just  giving  your  name  and  address  or  send  us 
the  attached  ooaiK>n  and  the  valuable  book  of  in- 
formation, also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
PIANO,  with  prices,  terms  of  payment,  etc., 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  maiL  ^T^^A 
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TimyinmtrB 


Durability 
Comfort 
Perfect-Fit 
Style 
Sanitary  Colors 


Made  in  AmeriGB 

VOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THEIR  MLR1T5 


EvBfy 

Pair 

Quarami&Bii 


^ocKs 


Toxiui 


Cotton  . 
Lisle  .  . 
Gauze  . 
Wool  . 
Worsted 
Linen     . 


4  weights 
2      „ 

1 

2 
2 

1 


Sizes,  9  to  1 1  >4 


Wo  Want  Your  DoalOf  to  Simpiy  You 


Some  kinds  of  socks  cost  the  retailer  only  12c  to  15c. 
per  pair.     He  charges  you  25c.  per  pair  for  them. 

Socks  are  made  from  the  best  of 
materials,  cost  the  retailer  more 
money,  thus  making  their  profits  a  trifle  less.  For 
thb  reason,  perhaps,  some  dealers  do  not  like  to 
handle  them. 

When  you  purchase  ^ffLgMJl^g^  Socks  you  are 
obtaining  your  money's  -  ^r**^  J£rp  worth,  also  a 
standard  article,  as  they  have  been  on  the  market 
over  28  years. 


Ask  Youf  Doaiof  to  Sugfpiy  You 


If  he  cannot,  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 


Here  Are  Some  Correct  Spring  Styles 


Style  1 959,  Black  (our  Famous  Snowblack) 
„      19SW,  Black  Uppers,  Cream  Cotored  Soles 
„      D9,  Navy  Blue,  Hair-line  Stripes 
„      91F40,  Tan,  Small  Cardinal  Lmbroklered  Figures 
„      5P1,  Oxford  Mixture  Outside,  Pure  White  Inskle 
,      158,  Navy  Blue 

Price,  25o.  per  p*lr.    4  Pairs  ir\  a  Box,  $1.00  PostpaJd 

To  any  address  in  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  price 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  70  New  Fletcher  Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Oataloguo 

5end  for  our  Free  Catatofoe. 

Contains  over  75  5tYles. 
Handsomest  Hosiery  Colored 

Catalogue  ever  published. 
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New  Ocean  House 

Swampscotty  Massachusetts 


The  most  magnificent  modern  summer  hotel  on  the 
North  Shore, 

The  New  Ocean  House  is  but  thirty  minutes  from  Boston 
by  rail.  Has  accommodations  for  four  hdndred.  Its 
situation  is  delightfuL 

Among  other  attractions  it  has  to  offer  are  safe  surf  bath' 
ing^  sailings  jishing^  and  the  finest  roads  for  drivings 
ridings  and  automobiling  in  America.  Boarding  stable 
and  garage  on  -premises. 

Concerts  by  a  superb  orchestra  every  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  season. 

Facilities  for  all  out-of-door  sports. 

Select  patronage. 

Write  fur  booklet  and  other  information, 

Ainslie  £^   Grabow 

Proprietors 

Address  until  Jum  ist^  2yo  Commonwealth  Ave.^  Boston,  Mass,     After  that 
date.  New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  Mass, 


THE  BURR  PRINTINa  MOUSE,  FRANKFORT  AND  JACOtt  bTS,,  N.  Y. 


Dust.//Dirt 
and  //Germs 


arc  best  removed /Triim  floors  by  first  sweep- 
ing with  a  cl^M-covered  broom  mois- 
tened  with  waller  containing  just  a  Httle 

A  colurr™  IiqqJiI;  i(o*trrm,  Mfe  i,;d  Konomicl  Instintlv  dntron 
fiMl  odonj  and  dnifis^firwdmg  mjttfr  Sp«iilly  prepared  for  iiouK- 
hold  UK.  Sold  M^  m  quart  botilfs.  b^  drurgJ'fi  every wKeit 
-*="  An  jllusinted  booklet  ^iih  tiluable  u^nita^ 
inform  a  tic;n>    inailcd    frw;.      Addreu 

Henry    R    Plan^    4,   Qij  si^^^   jf^   y^ 


Be 

Somebody 


Use  healthy  strcng^th,  and  a  fccen 

thmfccr  tD  earn  fame  and  doIL  rs 

G>ffcc   "crimps'*   many    a    man — 
crippfcs  his  health  and  clog's  his  mind. 

You    gfct  on  your    runningf    shoes 

when  you  quit  and  use  Postum 

and  There's  a  Reason  for 


POSTUM 


Poitum  CMijt  Ci.,  Lti.,  Bjtt^c  Crcik,  Mkh,.  U.  S.  A, 


^f    M    VT/AC**    ''"^'^  ^"n  "tablishevl  over  50  YEARS.      By  our  svstem  of  mv- 

#  I^Xm    |\ll    1^%    ments  every  fjmily  in  moderate  circumstances  can'own  a  VOsB 

MA^kk  ^  \^vj   P'ano.     We  take  old  instruments  tn  exchapRe  and  deliver  the  new 
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HAND 
S  A  POLIO 

FOR 

Toilet&Bati 


^ 


kl 


*' Beauty?"  saUl  Aristotle*  when  asked  what  it  was  — *' That  is  a  question  which 

we  may  leave  to  the  hlind/'     The  question  can  he  left  with  any  one*  for  it  is  both 

seen  and  felt  when  the  work  is  left  with 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

for  it  develops  both  the  tint  and  the  Uxture  of  the  skin.  It  gives  quality  as  well 
as  color*  and  art  instead  of  artifice,  A  thousand  soaps*  and  you  still  need  the 
unique  action  of  Hand  Sapolio  to  remove  the  dead  skin  of  an  outg;rown  com- 
plexion and  to  liberate  the  new.  Hand  Sapolio  gives  more  than  cleansing;  it 
gives  energy  and  vim  and  circulation.  It  is  called  '*  the  soap  with  life  in  it,"' 
No  animal  fats,  but  pure  vegetable  oils  combined  with  the  cake  so  that 

THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SOAP  HELPS  THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SKIN. 
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'*A  vigorous,  stirring  ^ioiy ,*^ -^Phfladdphia  Mt€Prd. 

LUCY  OF  THE  STARS 

BY 
FREDERICK    PALMER 

Author   of    "  The  Vagabond." 
tUufttr&ted    by  Alonso    Kimball,    $1.S0, 

"As  pleasant  and   pretty  ^   love    story   as   one  could    aslt  fbf< 
Put  Lucy  of  the  Stars  on   your  summer   list/* — Th€  Globe, 

"An    admirable   story    with    a   provoking   conduiion*" — Newark 
Evening  News. 


THE  LAW-BREAKERS  By  robert  grant 

The  first  book  of  short  stories  published  by  Judge  Grant  in  ten  years.  There  are 
problem  stories,  love  stories,  and  stories  of  character  and  humor  written  with  finished 
skill  and  full  of  suggestive  comment  on  our  life  to-day.  -  -  -  |i-25. 


THE  DAWN  OF  A  TO-MORROW 

BY 
PRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Illustrated  in  color ^  |i.oo. 

**  A  touching  little  tale  that  carries  a 
sublime  truth." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"The  story  is  a  very  powerfiil  one  and 
well  worth  readmg." — The  Advance. 


BOB   AND   THE  GUIDES 

BY 
MART  R.  S.  ANDREWS 

Illustrated,  I1.50. 

* 'Everybody  who  loves  life  in  the  open 
will  find  this  book  exactly  the  right 
tone." — Boston  Herald, 


THE    TOWER 

BY 

MARY  TAPPAN  WRIGHT 

*' There  is  sentiment,  vivid 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  na- 
ture and  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
fun."— rA?5««. 

''Distinguished  by  character 
insight  and  a  quiet  humor 
unusual  in  degree  and  quan- 
tity. ''—Rec,  Herald.     |i .  50. 


SIX  STARS 

BY 

NELSON  LLOYD 

*'  One  of  the  best  volumes  of 
short  stories  that  has  appeared 
in  recent  years."  —  Evening 
Sun. 

"  A  constant  spirit  of  genial 
humor  prevades  the  work." — 
Inter-Ocean, 

Illustrated^  $1-50. 


THE  PINK  TYPHOON 

BY 
HARRISON  ROBERTSON 

A  bright,  lively  and  amus- 
ing love  story  in  which  an 
automobile  is  a  principal  char* 
acter. 

With  frontispiece, 


MY    LITTLE,    BOY 

By  CARL  EWALD 
Translated  hy  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos 

Georg    Bnndea,     the  great  critic,    says : 
*'  This  book  b  the  acme  of  the  literary  out- 
put of  the  year.     With  it  Ewald  has  taken 
every  heart  by  assault." 
3 1. 00. 


CAMP  KITS  AND  CAMP  LIFE 

By  CHARLES  STEDMAN  HANKS 
"Niblick"  author  of  Hints  I0  GotFcrs 

The  best  practical  handbook  for  the  woods 
yet  publbhed.  Entertaining  as  general  read- 
ing and  contains  directions  for  outfit ^  cooking, 
fishing,  shooting,  and  general  wooden  fi. 

Fully  and  practically  illustrai^d, 
1 1 .  50  net;  postpaid^  ^1.62. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

EVELYN'S   DIARY 

The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn.  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  together  with  the  Private  Cor- 
respondence between  Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  a  Life  of  Evelyn  by  Henry  B.  Wheatly,  F.S.A. 
4  vols.,  8vo,  $14.00  net. 

CHARLES  LEVER 

His  Life  in  His  Letters.    By  Edmund  Downey.     With  portraits.    2  vols.    Is.con^/. 

A  collection  of  Lever's  letters,  largely  written  during  hb  literary  activity,  which  reveal  the  famous  novelist  in  an 
intimate  and  most  attractive  light. 

LATER  QUEENS  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAGE 

Dy  H.  Noel  Williams,  author  of  "  Queens  of  the  French  Stage,"  '*  Madame  du  Barry,"  "Madame 
de  Pompadour,"  "  Madame  de  Montespan,"  etc.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Sophie 
Artwuld  and  other  illustrations.     8vo,  $2. 50  net, 

AFGHANISTAN 

By  Angus  Hamilton,  author  of  "  Korea."     With  numerous  illustrations  and  a  folding  map, 
8vo.,  I5.00  net. 

a  new  volume  on  this  most  important  and  much-disputed  country,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  book  on  **Korea**  was  so 
widely  praised. 

THE  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS 

A  Political,  Geographical,  Ethnological,  Soclal  and  Commerical  History.  By  John 
Foreman,  F.R.G.S.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged^  with  many  new  features 
Large  8vo,  $6.00  net. 

The  most  complete,  exhaustive  and  authoritative  work  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  now  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

WHISTLER  AND  OTHERS 

By  Frederick  Wedmore.     With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author.     i2mo,  $1.50  net. 
Stimulating  chapters  on  various  phases  of  Modern  Art  by  a  well-known  critic. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH 

The  Poetry  and  Philosphy  of  George  Meredith.       By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,   I 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     i2mo,  $1.25  net. 

DISESTABUSHMENT  IN  FRANCE 

By  Paul  Sabatier.  Translated  from  the  French  with  Preface,  Historical  and  Personal.  And  an 
appendix  giving  the  Text  of  the  Law  for  the  Separation.     i6mo.    $1.25  net. 

FISHING  FOR  PLEASURE 

And  Catching  It.  By  E,  Marston,  F.  R.  G.  S.  (The  Amateur  Angler)  and  Two  Chapters  on 
Angling  in  North  Wales  by  R.  B.  Marston.     Illustrated.     i2mo.    I1.25  net. 

BAEDEKER'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE  BOOKS    Latest  Editions 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas  and  Views.     All  prices  net. 

.  Germany  (Northern)  New  Bdn.  $9.40  _       .  j  »*.    »      • 

Canada $1.50  Qermnny  (Rhine)    .       .       ,       a.xo  London  and  lU  Environs 

Alp8(Eaatem)       ...  300  Qreat  Britain           ...       3.00  Norway  and  Sweden      . 

Austria a.f>  Greece a.40  Pal««tine  and  Syria 

Belgium  and  Holland          .  1.80  luly  (fl-om  the  Alpa  to  Naples,  Paris  and  Its  Environs 

Berlin  and  lU  Environs    .  .90          with  a6  Maps  and  44  Plans)     a.40  Spain  and  Portugal 

^«fyP*   xi,      L      \       •       •  ^^  Italy  (Northern)       .        .        .a.40  Switierland       •        •  ^  • 

France  (Northern)       .        .  a.xo  Italy  (Central) and  Rome,  New  Travelers' Manual  of  Conver- 

France  (Southern)       .       •  a.70          fe^n,     .       .       ,       /      ,       a.as          aation.   in  English,  Oer- 

Germany  (Southern)    .       •  1.80  italyXSouthem)  and  Sicily    .        x.8o          man,  French  ^nd  Italian 


$z.8o 

3.00 
Z.80 
4.80 
a.40 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE/^rCOMMENCEMENT  GIFTS 

The  Christy-Longfellow  Books 


Evangeline 

The  new  Christy-Longfellow  book  is  a 
dream  of  beauty.  Mr.  Christy  has  more 
than  risen  to  the  occasion  and  given  to 
Longfellow's  masterpiece— the  most 
familiar  and  the  best  beloved  of  all  Amer- 
ican love  poem»— a  new  richness  and  a  new 
loveliness. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With 
forty-nine  illustrations,  many  of  them  in 
color,  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Decor- 
ations by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford.  Uni- 
form with  The  Courtship  of  M  iles  Standish. 

Large  8vo,  red  cloth,  boxed,  ^.00  postf>aid 


The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish 


A  thoroughly  artistic  setting  for  this  fine 
romantic  poem.  The  New  York  Mail  and 
Excess  calls  Mr.  Christy's  Priscilla  "the 
dearest,  archest,  quaintest  little  Puritan 
maid  that  man  ever  fell  in  love  with,'*  and 
John  Alden  *'an  ideal  lover." 

By  Henrv  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With 
forty-two  tull-paffe  illustrations,  man/  of 
them  in  color  by  Howard  Chandler  Chnsty. 
Decorations  by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford. 

Large  8to,  gray  cloth,  boxed,|3.00  postpaid 


The  Christy-Riley  Books 


An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  Mine 

By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

With  nineteen  illustrations  in  two  colors 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Beautifully 
decorated.  8vo,cloth,  boxed,  12.00  postpaid 

Author's  Edition.  The  illustrations  in 
photogravure.  Decorations  by  Earl  Stetson 
Crawford. 

Printed  on  India  tint  paper 

Extra  large  auarto,  bound  in  boards 

boxed,  15.00  postpaid 


OUT  TO 
OIi>  AintT  MARYll 


Out  to 
OW  Aunt  Mary's 

By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

The  complete  version  of  the  famous  poem, 
consisting  of  twenty  stanzas,  of  which 
fourteen  have  never  before  been  printed. 

With  forty  illustrations  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy. 

Beautifully  decorated.  Printed  in 

two  colors.  Octavo,  cloth, 

boxed,  12.00  postpaid 


The  Riley  Gift  Books 

Four  beautiful  volumes  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  All  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth. 

Each,  i2mo,  $1.25,  postpaid 


Riley 
Songs  o*  Cheer 

With  pictures  bv  Will  Vawter.  A  collection 
of  Mr.  Riley's  favorite  poems  of  gladness 
and  content. 

Riley 
Child-Rhymes 

With  Hoosier  pictures  by  Will  Vawter.  A 
collection  of  tne  favorites  of  Mr.  Riley's 
popular  poems  of  childhood. 


Riley 
Love-Lyrics 

Illustrated  with  over  fifty  studies  from  life 
by  William  B.  Dyer.  A  collection  of  Mr. 
KUey's  love  songs. 

Riley 
Farm-Rhymes 

With  country  pictures  by  Will  Vawter.  A 
collection  of  the  favorites  of  Mr.  Riley*s 
songs  of  country  life. 
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THE       BEST       FICTION 


1HE 

KQHAN 
ALCOVE 


The  Best  Book   Ever  Written  by  Americans 
Greatest  Writer   of   Detective  Stories 

Anna  Katharine  Green 

Author  of  **The  Leavenworth  Case"  and  "The  Filigree  Ball  ** 

A  romance  of  love  and  strange 
crime,  moving  with  breatMess  speed 
through  scenes  as  vivid  as  a  dream. 

The  book  completdy  conquers 
and  subdues  the  reader  in  its  interest 
Nothing  will  he  allow  to  interrupt 
him.  He  simply  must  learn  the 
pnlty  man. 

Maflnlflceiitly  Dlvstrated  liy  A.  L  KELLER 

12IIIO,  BouiKi  in  Ooch,  $1.30  pottpdcL 


THE  NEW  NOVEL 

By  David  Graham  Phillips 

Aothorof  "The  Deluge,'*  "The  Social  Secretary,**  Eto. 

Done  to  onccfully  and  unprelentiouily, 
with  to  rich  a  numor  and  to  keen  a  fympathy, 
that  the  reader  it  completely  charmed.  It 
putt  him  in  a  tmiling  mood  and  leavet  him 
pooeHod  of  the  hletted  tecret  of  happinen. 
ninslratcd  by  E.  M.  ASHE. 


THE 
FORTUNE 
HUNTER 


ClteHOUSE 

THOUSAND 
G4NDLES 


Meredith  Nldiolson's 
Great  Success 

*'Moi«  thu  fuUa*  the  iraiiHe  of  ili  dBuiraf  lide/'-A^  For*  {%ite 
''Should  be  iwJm^ened  The  Book  erf  a  TTwuMuidDJahli.'" 

—FmUdeMtiM  Hem 
^A  toot  witrennng  almoipken  fiom  ilart  to  iBSA.**—BostonTrMnsaipi 
"Rquant,  origiiial,  chanmiifl.'*— 5/.  Loots  RtpabUc 
'Dvrwcred  with  the  ioj  of  ue"—ChlcsgpJoamM 
"The  beat  raaiAiice  anee  Steveiw»."--&iui/^  WoM-Hentld 
THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOK  IN  AMERICA. 
l2aio.  bound  ia  doth,  $1 .50  poMiMkL 


■EBBEBT  4|I)ICBrs 

FRANCIS  LYNDEV 

Doable  Trouble 

The  Qalckenlng 

fiiSrtr's^pliiSr"'-^- «— *-- o« 

A  T«le  of  the  Making  of  a  Man.     fflnrtnli 

)dbyE.M.  Adm. 

$1.50  Poitpttd. 

DAVID  Ai.  PARRY'S  • 

GRACE  ALEXANDER'S 

The  Scarlet  Empire 

Judith 

ARoaiaaceof  SodalMn.    ffluttatiaot  ia  color  by  Hcmaaa  WeL 
$1.50  PoiiiMid. 

A  Lofe  Story  of  the  C«idki  Ubl  Tnm,   1 
Wright.   $l.50Poit|»d. 

BaMedbfCMga 

6EORGE  HORTON^ 

WARREN  CHENEY'S 

The  Challenge 

A  Romance  of  Ru«H»  in  America.   inuilniledbTN.CWy.di. 

$1.50  PoMpMd. 

$1.50  Poitpttd. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

FENWICK'S  CAREER 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

The  storj  follows  the  career  of  a  poor  artist  of  brilliant  talents  and  promise  who  comes  to 
London  to  win  bread  and  recognition  from  the  great,  uncertain  public.  Fenwick  conceals  the 
fact  that  he  is  already  married  to  a  country  girl  in  Westmoreland,  and  from  this  develops  a 
situation  intensely  dramatic,  in  which  Fenwick's  wife  and  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Fenwick's 
rich  London  patron  play  leading  parts.  Many  of  the  scenes  portray  that  social  London  which 
Mrs.  Ward's  recent  novels  have  pictured  so  wonderfully  aud  with  such  insistent  charm. 

Illustrated  bp  Albert  Sterner,    Price  $1,50 

Edition  de  Luxe  in  Two  Volumes— limited  to  498  numbered  sets,  with  autograph  of  the  author.  Photo- 
grravure  illustrations  on  Japan  paper.    8vo,  Gilt  Tope,  Deckel  Edges,  Boxed.    JPrtce  4lS-oo  net  per  set, 

THE,  FLOWER  OF  FRANCE 

BY  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY 

This  is  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  charmingly  retold  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  inimitable  style. 
The  Maid  of  France  is  represented  as  a  lovable  and  engaging  heroine — not  the  mailed  warrior 
and  half-mad  fanatic,  but  the  simple,  steadfast  peasant-girl — ^who  leads  the  armies  of  France 
quite  as  much  by  the  power  of  her  innocence  and  faith  as  by  her  strange  guiding  voices. 
While  the  romance  follows  history  in  the  main,  the  author  has  given  it  here  and  there  imagin- 
ative touches  that  enhance  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  romance.  A  stage  version  of  the 
book  will  be  produced  by  Sothern  and  Marlowe  next  season. 

Vrice  $1.50 

GUARDING  A  GRE,AT  CITY 

BY  WILLIAM  MgADOO 
Formerly  Commissioner  of  Police,  New  YorH  City 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  inner  workings  of  the  New  York  police  system  and 
discusses  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  the  supervision  of  vice  and  crime  in  a  great  city, 
suggesting"  various  reforms.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  East  side,  the  Pool  Room  Evil,  and 
Chinatown  are  particularly  interesting  and  portray  picturesque  phases  of  city  life  entirely 
unknown  to  the  average  citizen.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  sociology  and  is  cer- 
tain to  attract  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  vital  problem  of  good  government. 

Price  $2.00  net 

A  MODERN  SLAVERY 

BY  HILNRY  W.  NCVINSON 

Mr.  Nevinson  travelled  incognito  into  Africa  to  discover  the  true  and  startling  facts  of 
the  tyrannical  slave-trade  secretly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  1895.  He  has  revealed  to  the  world  a  valuable  and  appalling  chapter  in  current  history 
which  cries  to  the  whole  world  for  redress.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Illustrated.    Price  $2,00  net 

Harper  ^  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York 
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SEVEN  OF  THE  POPULAR  NOVELS 


Sum  Clegg  mt  Her  Naighlien'  Affain 

By  ANNE  WARNER,  author  of  **Susan  Clegg  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Lathrop,"  etc 

The  inimitable  Susan  Clegg  is  even  more  irresistable  in  these  stories  than 

in  the  first  series.   The  book  includes  "The  Wolf  at  Susan's  Door"  in  four 

parts  and  "Mrs.  Lathrop's  Love  Affair,"  in  two  parts.    With  frontispiece. 

Cloth,  $1.00. 


The  District  Atterney 

By  WILLIAM  SAGE 

A  strong  skilfully  written  romance 
dealing  with  present-day  political  and 
financial  life  in  which  a  son  of  high 
ideals  is  arrayed  against  his  father, 
a  modern  financier.    Cloth,  $1.60. 


Tlie  Wire  Tappers 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

A  surprising  story  with  a  new  un- 
hackneyed plot  in  which  the  hero 
and  heroine  became  for  a  time  associ- 
ated with  a  New  York  pool-room 
wire-tapper.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.60. 


THE  SA8E   BRUSH   PARSOH 

By  A.  B.  WARD.  A  rattling  good  story  of  Nevada  mining  camp  life,  with  strong 
and  forceful  character  drawing.  **A  story  of  the  'Sky  Pilot'  type,  but 
stronger  and  more  dramatic."— 7"^  Congregationalisi,    Cloth,  $1.60. 


TRUTH  DEUER 

By  SIDNEY  MoCALL 

New  illustrated  edition  of  this 
delightful  story,  printed  from  new 
plates,  with  8  full  page  pictures,  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and  a  new 
cover  design.    Cloth,  |1.60. 


Hearts  and  Creeds 

By  ANNA  CHAPIN  RAY 

A  romance  of  social  and  political 
life  in  Quebec  "A  romance  that 
excels  all  her  other  works  of  fiction" 
says  t?ie  Boston  Budget,  Illustrated 
by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  Cloth,$l.  50. 


A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,  author  of  **A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,"  «*The 
Yellow  Crayon"  etc.  '*The  most  daring  and  consistently  sustained  of  his 
many  stories,  and  is  heartily  recommended  to  seekers  for  exciting  read- 
ing."—/^/ (New  York).    Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.60. 
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FAIRPL AY 

jg  jg  jt    IS    A    J0  J0  jg 

UNIQUE  MAGAZINE  which  helps  to  develop  the  literary 
and  artistic  ability  of  young  people.  /t  jt  jt  jt  jt 
a  a  a  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER  THE:  STORIES 
AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE:  BY  YOUNG  PE,OPLE. 
UNDER    TWENTY. 

FAIR.pl AY     IS   OF    INTERE.ST    TO 

PARENTS 

TEACHE,RS 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 

and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  results  of  education. 
£,VERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  is  invitcd  to  se,nd  now 
STORIE,S,  DRAWINGS,  POEMS.  JOKES.  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS—any  work  which  th^  have  accomplished  and  which  th^ 
fed  is  of  general  interest     a/l0jta0a0 

EVERYTHING  PUBLISHED  WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  AT   CURRENT   RATES,  a       a       a       a       0 

Send  50  cents  for  ONE  YEAR'S 
Subscription.    5  cents  the  copy. 


FAIRPLAY 


2nd  FLOOR  501  FIFTH  AVE.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  town. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

Our  European  and  Our  Asiatic  Neighbours 

A  series  of  volumes  picturing  with  unusual  happiness  of  selection  and  of  manner 
every  day  life  in  foreign  lands.  -  The  aim  is  to  portray  life  as  it  unfolds  in  regular 
course  and  as  it  affects  the  individual. 

LIST  OF    VOLUMES: 

French  Life  Belgian  Life  Swedish  Life 

Russian  Life  German  Life  Japanese  Life 

Swiss  Life  Dutch  Life  Chinese  Life 

Italian  Life  Spanish  Life  Indian  Life 

Austro-Huns^a-  Danish  Life  Philippine  Life 

rian  Life  Turkish  Life  Australian  Life 

**  A  series  long  needed.**— 7*4/  Outlook. 

'^  As  full  of  correct,  impartial,  well  digested  and  well  presented  information  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat."— JV.  Y,  Glob€ 

•*  Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.** — N.  Y,  Evo,  Mail, 

•*  Deserves  the  heartiest  praise."— A?.  K  Eve.' Post. 

Crown  8vo,     Fully  illustrated.     Each,  net,  fl,gO 
SBND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR 

A  Norwegian  Ramble 

Amongf  the  Fjelds,  Fjords,  Mountains,  and  Glaciers 

By  One  of  the  Ramblers  (J.  Bishop  Putnam) 

16m0.     Illustrated.     Net,  fl.BO 

**  A  delightful  joumev  made  under  most  agreeable  auspices  and  in  a  spirit  so  cheerful  and  enthusiastic  that  it 
is  inspiring  to  the  xtaAtx.^— Portland  Press. 

In  Thamesland 

Cruises  and  Rambles  throug^h  Eng^land  from  the  Sources  of  the  Thames  to  the  Sea 

By  Henry  Wellington  Wack,  author  of  **  The  Congo  Free  State," 

**  Romance  of  Victo  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet,'*  etc. 

Crown  8vo.      With  about  100  illustrations  and  a  map.     Net^  fS,00 

A  book  literary  packed  with  historic  and  romantic  aisociations  which  adorn  the  story  of  the  great  little  rirer. 
It  is  indispensable  company  in  boat,  trap,  and  automobile,  and  to  all  travellers  in  the  region  most  characteristic  of 
English  life  and  manneis. 

Life  in  tlie  Open 

Sport  with  Rod,  Gun,  Horse,  and  Hound  in  Southern  California 

By  Charles  F.  Holder,  author  of  *  Life  of  Darwin,"  "  Big  Game  Fishes,"  etc. 

8vo.     d2full"page  illustrations,     Nety  fS.60 

Mr.  Holder  has  ridden,  driven,  sailed,  tramped,  fished,  and  shot  over  every  foot  of  the  forest  and  sea,  plain 
and  mountain,  which  he  describes  so  picturesquely  and  with  such  keen  delight.  His  book  is  a  chronicle  of  sport- 
ing experiences  that  carries  along  witn  it  a  good  deal  of  exciting  narrative  and  a  considerable  amount  of  interest- 
ing information  in  r^ard  to  social  life,  as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 

Winged  Wheels  in  France 

By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker,  author  of  **  The  Heart  of  the  Orient," 

"  The  Great  Siberian  Railway,"  etc. 

8vo.     With  about  60  illustrations.     Net,  f£.50 

The  record  of  a  motor-car  trip  of  nearly  cooo  miles  over  superb  highways  and  enchanting  bjrways  through  the 
Switzerland.     Tne  volume  is  in  no  sense  a  guide-book  |  no  set  itinerary  was  followed 


Rhine  Valley  and  thence  to 

fancy  mieht  direct,  pausins  in  some  ancient  cit    _  _  _. 

obeys. 


with  feverish  haste,  but,  as  fancy  mi^ht  direct,  pausing  in  some  ancient  citv  or  quaint  village,  climbing  mountains 
to  visit  long-forgotten  castles,  or  rolling  into  valleys  in  search  of  deserted  aol 
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McCUTCHEON 


Audior  of 
NecK"    "TKeFSiipIc  Parasol."    •^cvcdbr  of  Graustark." 


"Certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  books  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun.  "The  story  itself  is  the  best  thing 
Mr.  McCutcheon  has  done.  Very  much  better  is  this  than 
*Graustark/  'Beverly  of  Graustark/  or  'Nedra/  ** 

"Full  of  sweets  of  every  kind,**  the  Pittsburg  Post  advises  its 
readers ;  "love  and  wit,  little  adventures  which  lead  one  gently 
along  pleasant  lines.  COWARDICE  COURT  is  by  far  the 
best  of  Mr.  McCutcheon*s  ventures,  and  it  will  retain  popularity.** 


With  ttlustr^Uons  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher 
and  decoraiiom  hy  7*.  9.  Hapgood, 
$1.25 
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LITERARY 
CENSUS  AND  CONSENSUS 

Place  a  cross  (X>  after  the  Works  wlilch  yon  do  not  possess  la  good  editions. 

Place  a  double  cross  (XX)  opposite  the  sets  you  desire  to  possess,  as  found  expedient. 

i 

C  Our  co-operative  publishing  plans  of  the  last  nine  months  haire  develope^l  some  astonishing  things 

n  the  way  of  beautiful  editions  at  lonr  prices,  and  thousands  of  pleased  customers  have  participated  in 

3ook  bargains  that  are  unprecedented  in  the  publishing  business. 

DC  It  is  aEl  due  to  our  methods*  which  have  reduced  the  selling  and  distribiition  cost  iff  /!fjj  i^n  une- 

*hird  the  usvtaf expense, 

tt  The  high  prices  charged  by  other   houses  for  good  library  editions  arc  largely  due  to  expensive 

Tiethods  o£  sale. 

Every  cultured  person  under  fifty  years  of  age  and  every 
person  interes:ed  in  Library  building  sliould  get  in  touch 
Willi  us  by  sending  in  tlie  coupon  below. 

d  ^Ve  shall  then  send  you  some  exceedingly  interesting  literary  data,  and  make  you  a  proposition 
ivliich  you  have  not  dreamed  possible  in  connection  with  high-class  expensive  book-malcing. 

We  also  wish  to  send  you  SERVISS'  ^*  NAPOLEON,"  -^intk  our 
compliments.    This  IS  the  great  lecture  which  is  said  to  contain 
more  brilUant  description  and  more  history  than  is  to  he  found 
in  similar  compass  anywhere  else  in  the  English  Language. 

1^  We  are  now  extending  our  publishing  policy— the  bnilding  of  hofuac  Ubranes— by  mating  the 

fteatest  line  of  standard  seta  ever  published  in  this  country, 

CL  We  are  anxious  to  get  the  advice  of  a  large  number  of  discriminating  book4ovcrs,  and  we  are  o( 

he  opinion  that  the  readers  of  the   BooKMAff  form    the  highest    literary    "Ct^uri   of  Appeal:*     Please 

^ut  out  the  coupon  below,    &11   in    your   name,    and   mAil   same   prompdy.      You   incur  no  obUgation 

whatsoever. 

CUT  OUT  COUPON    MAIL  TO=DAY               | 

SERVISS'  NAPOLEON  COUPON 

JOHN  D.  MORRIS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

G*iiileinefi  t— I  am  pladnjia  cro»  iX)  after  the  seta  which  I  do  not  poa-i*;ai  in  good  edidons^  and  a  double 
cmsl  I XX)  uppOiite  the  acta  I  desire  to  poraess  when  Cftrtv^nlem;  aod  to  my  advantage.     Kindly  mail  me  *'  inUr- 
tiiimg  d^ta'^^A  particukrt  of  vouf  sptciaJ  offer;   also  send  me  SERVISS'    NAPQLliON   BONAPARTE 
tomplirociiuiry,    \\  is  under^iood  that  1  do  not  obligate  myiclf  in  an/  way. 

UNITED  STATK^  UlJ^TORY 

MODKlRfi  KILOCli  fe^lVCE 

DICKBAfS 

WORliD^S  BENT  POKTUV 

Nc:oTr 

BALZAC 

flHAKKSFBA^E 

PEPTTS'  DIAKY 

Fl|i:i.DlNO-SnOLt.KTT 

DKFOE 

PLUTARCH'S  I.IVKS 

K.tll^RSiMIN 

oiBBaN's  Rons 

MUHLBACH 

N*MF                                                                                    STREET. 

CITY                                                                                              STATE                                                                        B.S.J. 

JOHN  D.  MORRIS  &  COMPANY,  "^iiJirAD^ZKAj^r^ 

^ 
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six  Editions 


of  a  novel  by  a  hitherto  unknown  author,  pub- 
lished just  two  months,  is  an  achievement  The 
only  "safe  and  sane**  inference,  in  these  days  when 
advertising  alone  will  not  sell  a  book,  is  that  Bar- 
bara WinslOl/V,  Rebel  has  exceptional 
merit.  Another  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  story  is  that  not  one  adverse  criticism  of  it  has 
appeared,  though  more  than  one  hundred  critics 
have  expressed  opinions. 


By  EUZABETH  ELUS 

IVith  Illustrations  by  John  %ae.    ^i.jfo 


"It  is  such  a  tale  that 
makes  one  wish  for  more, 
for  all  the  world  is  inter- 
ested in  the  ways  of  a  maid 
with  a  man.  Its  wit,  spark- 
ling conversation,  and  bright 
dialogue  act  as  a  whip  to 
the  imagination.  The  book 
is  sure  to  be  among  the 
big  sellers." 

— Tor  Hand  Oregonian, 


"The  audior  has  vindi- 
cated her  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  writer  of  excep- 
tional ability.  Her  story  is 
so  told  as  to  make  very 
vivid  the  truth  that  charac- 
ter is  the  the  moving  force 
of  life.  We  may  say  of 
the  book  as  Ben  Jonson 
said  of  Plutarch's  'Lives,* 
'it  is  rammed  with  life.*  ** 

—Svracuse  Herald. 


For  Sale  Everyivhere 
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TheHiU 


By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHEU- 

Authorof  ivJlL^ 

■BROTHERS" 


9  This  book  was  published  in  England  and  ran  into  ten  large 
editions  before  its  appearance  in  this  country. 
^  It  has  been  hailed  as  the  great  modem  "Tom  Brown,"  and 
is   tmly  a  worthy   successor   of  that  book,  for  it  does   for 
"Harrow"  what  "Tom  Brown"  did  for  Rugby. 


Q  It  is  a  whole- 
some, vigorous 
story  of  English 
school  life  at 
Harrow. 


English 
Reviews 


9  For   sale   at 
all     bookstores. 

Price  $1.50 

Handsome 
cover  design 


American 
Revlei/vs 


HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL 


'*  The  best  book  about  school  boys  since 
*Tom  Brown.'"— 'Dtft/y  Niws,  London. 

"  Mr.  Vachell  has  produced  a  masterly  an- 
alysis of  the  character  of  boys." 

— The  Guardian. 

"One can  haidly  conceive  that  any  man  or 
woman  would  not  delight  in  its  pages. " 

—  Yorkshire  Observer. 

**Mr.  Vachell's  success  is  particularly  with 
boys  who  for  once  are  neither  exaggerated  nor 
caricatured,  but  studied  with  sympathy  and 
insight." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"This  is  really  public-school  life  which  is 
described."— Af<j«c»/s//r  Guardian. 

"Admirably  told. *'— Truth. 

"A  powerfully  drawn  picture  of  English 
public-school  \\(e.^*— Review  of  Reviews. 

"Quite  the  best  story  of  school  life  which 
our  generation  has  produced." — Tablet. 
"  Beyond  all  question  a  success." 

—Christian  IVorld. 


"  This  story  of  contemporary  life  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  written  by  an  old  Harrovian  and 
dedicated  to  an  old  Harrovian,  deserves  to  take 
a  high  place  among  the  tales  of  school  life  that 
are  really  worth  while;"— MK.  Evening  Tost. 

"A  book  that  everybody  should  read,  for  it 
is  simply  great." — 'Boston  Times. 

"An  unusually  good  story." 

— Buffalo  Express. 

"  Suffice  that  no  one  who  has  any  of  the 
*old  boy,'  which  English  term  is  far  more  tell- 
ing than  our  alumnus,  and  no  one  who  may 
expect  ever  to  be  a  student  in  some  school, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  can  fail  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  this  story." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  stories 
of  English  school  life.  An  admirable  book  for 
boys.^'— fA^  Outlook. 

"  He  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
school  itself  and,  reading,  one  comes  to  have  a 
very  friendly,  even  'homey'  feeling,  for  Harrow 
on  •  The  Hill  '''—'Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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FICTION  WHICH  HAS  FOUND  FAVOR 

A  Motor-Car  Divorce 

By  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 

A  book  of  fiction  which  moves  with  the  ease,  celerity  and  the  exuberant 
spirit  of  the  motoring  interest  itself.  It  is  a  breezy,  sparkling  record  of  a 
motoring  tour  of  Italy  and  France — a  book  to  be  appreciated  both  by  motor 
enthusiasts  and  by  those  who  enjoy  a  cleverly  written  story. — Chicago  News. 

With  Illustrations,  lo  in  color,  by  Walter  Hale,  $1.50. 


The  Girl  with  the  Blue  SaUor 

By  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON 

Author  of  "The  Marathon  Mystery,"  etc. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Burton  Stevenson  has  written  a  story  in  a  far  different  vein 
from  his  famous  detective  stories,  but  yet  withal  a  most  delightful  love  story 
with  a  good  plot  and  plenty  of  excellent  character  drawing. 

"An  attractive  love  tale,  without  pretension,  and  with  the  right  lightness 
of  touch."— A^.    Y.  Sun. 

Illustrations  and  decorations,  $1.50. 


My  Sword  for  Lafayette 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON, 

Author  of  "Pro  Patria,"  etc. 

*'Mr.  Pemberton  writes  with  a  facile  and  sparkling  pen,  and  *My  Sword 
for  Lafayette'  should  bp  heartily  welcomed  for  its  genuine  merit." — 

Pittsburg  Times, 

"Max  Pemberton  at  his  best.    Lovers  of  a  briskly  moving  historical  romance 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this  book." — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Illustrated,  $1.50. 
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FOR  DISCRIMINATING  NOVEL  READERS 


The  Patriots 

BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BBADY, 

Author  of  "The  Southerners"  etc. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  greatest  book — replete  with  incident  and  at  the 
same  time  tender  in  its  delineation  of  the  sentimental  side  of  a  great  epoch. 

*'We  have  here  the  best  story  of  this  prolific  author  that  we  remember  to 
have  read." — Baltimore  Sun, 

'*A  thoughtful  book,  well  prepared  and  well  written,  it'  deserves  and  will 
receive  a  wide  reading." — Chicago  Record- Herald, 

Illustrated  in  colors,  $1.50. 


A  Lame  Dog's  Diary 

BY  S.  MACNAUGHTAN. 

Author  of  "  Christina  iVlacnab/'  etc. 

The  '*Lame  Dog"  is  not  a  dog  at  all,  but  a  soldier  who  at  Magersfontein 
was  shot  in  the  legs.  Slowly  recovering  at  home  from  his  injuries,  he  finally 
adopts  the  device  of  a  bewitching  young  widow  and  starts  a  diary. 

**  Few  bits  of  contemporaneous  literature  have  **  A  readable,  human  and  humorous  document, 

shown  so  delightful  and  humorous  a   point  of      The  diary  is  very  well  written." 
view."  Chicago  Evening  Post.  Niw  York  Evening  Post. 

i2mo.,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


The  Vicar  of  BulUiampton 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE* 

Author  of  "The  Parliamentary  Novels/'  etc. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  "Manor  House  Novels,"  of  which 
*'Orley  Farm"  is  the  first.  There  is  decidedly  an  increasing  interest  in  Trollope 
in  this  country,  and  we  feel  certain  his  admirers  will  heartily  welcome  an 
addition  to  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  'The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton" 
will  be  issued  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  his  other  works. 

Two  Vols.,  Cloth,  $2.50. 
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HolUuid 


Edited  by  ESTHER  SfNGLETON 

Author  of  ^'London  Described  by  Great  Writer*.'* 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  and  interesting  to  those  who  have  never  traveled  in  Holland, 
as  it  contains  descriptions  of  that  noble  land  by  the  famous  writers  of  the  world,  8vo, 
fully  illustrated.  .  .  .  .  .  .     Net  $1.60. 


The  Key  of  the  Blue  Closet 


By  W.  ROBEKTSim 
NICOLL 

Author  of  '^Letters  on  Life,"  etc. 

A  volume  of  clever  essays  on  life  and  conduct,  men,  books,  and  affairs.  You  read  with 
delight  the  reflections  of  the  book-worm  and  the  observations  of  the  man  of  the  world 
who  sees  things.     i2mo,  cloth.  .....  Net  $1.40. 


Magazine  Articles  I  Have  Read 

By  BURTON  EMMETT 

Every  magazine  reader  has  felt  more  than  one  pang  of  regret  over  the  transitoriness  ot 
periodical  literature.  It  is  for  those  who  would  like  to  give  permanence  to  this  fleeting 
profusion  of  intellectual  riches  and  keep  them  all  at  fingers'  ends  that  ''Magazine  Articles  I 
Have  Read"  has  been  put  forward.     12 mo,  cloth.  .  .  .  Net  $1.00. 

Tlie  Laimdiing  of  a  University 

By  DANIEL  COIT  GILMAN,  LLJI. 

A  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  on  various  topics,  educational  and  historical,  by  one  of 
the  best-known  educators  in  the  country,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  an  important 
and  valuable  addition  to  educational  and  critical  literature.    8vo,  cloth        .       Net  $2.50. 

Tlie  Art  of  Keeping  Well    BycoRDELiAA.GREENE.Mj>. 

Common  sense  hygiene  for  adults  and  children.  The  volume  is  scientific  and  hygienic 
and  contains  directions  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease,  and  is  therefore 
an  invaluable  book  for  every  home.     i2mo,  cloth.  .  .  .  Net  $1.25. 

Famous  Introductions  to 
Shakespeare's  Plays     ""**  "^  '^^^^  **»^  •»* 

The  most  notable  utterances  of  Shakespearean  criticism  during  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature  by  an  authority.    i2mo,  cloth.  Net  I2.50. 


Americans  oi  1776 


By  JAMES  SCHOULER 


By  the  author  of  "History  of  the  United  States,"    "Eighty  Years  ot  Union,"  etc.     An 
original  study  of  life  and  manners  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.     i2mo,  cloth.     Net  $2.00. 
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How  to  Prepare 
for  Europe 

A  Neiv  "*  Little  Glanr*  Keierence  Boolc»  eontalnlng  m  mine  of 
Indispensable  to  the  traveller*  both  before  and  daring  the  E 

By  H.  A  GUERBER 

Atttbor  of  **Staaes  of  the  Wagner  Operas.*'    "EmpRn  of  Fianoe.**  etc 


trip 


16  Maps,   100  Illustrations,  Tables,  Bibliographies,  etc. 

Size  4H  X  6K.  Limp  doth.  $2.00.  Net ;  Limp  Leather.  $2.50.  Special  Net.    (Poitafle  16c.) 

It  (Men  from  other  guicie-boolu  in  many  important  points : 

1 .  It  hat  suggestive  articles  on  how  to  travel ;  how  to  fit  oneself  for  European  trip ;    what  to  read  in 
preparation ;  the  peculiar  customs  of  each  country  the  traveler  ought  to  know  in  advance. 

2.  It  has  bibliographies  of  history,  art,  travel  and  fiction,  chronological  tables ;  lists  of  painters,  sculptors, 
architects  and  musicians  and  their  worb. 

3.  k  has  historical  sketches  of  each  country  and  many  illustrations  of  works  of  art  and  architecture. 
As  a  condensed  history  of  Europe  it  is  intensely  interesting. 

Travelers  will  find  it  a  necessity  in  their  preparations,  and  will  make  it  a  constant  companion  on  their 
journey. 

DODD,    MEAD   &   COMPANY, 
PUBUSHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  SPRING  1906 


By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Author  of  "Idle  Idyls,"  *'A  Nonsense  Anthology,"  etc. 
Illustrations  by  F.  Strothmann.   Net  $i  .00. 

Rubaiyat  of  a  Motor-Car 

As  every  motor-lover  knows,  the  motor- 
car embodies  all  of  the  Christian  graces  and 
some  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  These  are 
whimsically  touched  upon  in  the  ''Rubaiyat," 
with  a  sympathy  that  is  bound  to  appeal 
to  all. 

The  illustrations  show  the  especial  clever- 
ness of  the  artist,  and  are  as  mirth-provoking 
as  the  text. 

If  you  own  an  automobile,  read  this 
book;  if  you  have  a  friend  who  owns  one, 
give  it  to  him;  and  if  you  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  read  it  any  way. 


**And  if  in  Vain  down 
on  the  Stubborn  Roor." 


By  BURTON  EMBIETT 


Magazine  Articles   I    Have    Read 

Printed  on  Writing  Paper,  lamo.     Net  $1.00 

Who  has  not  wished  more  than  once  that  he  had  a  key  to  the  lost  and 
forgotten  wealth  of  information  and  good  cheer  that  lies  buried  and  inaccess- 
ible in  the  old  magazines  that  have  accumulated  on  his  shelves  ?  How  many 
a  good  story  or  clever  bit  of  verse  one  would  like  to  read  again  or  find  for  a 
friend  if  only  one  could  recall  in  what  magazine  he  had  seen  it.  How  often 
one  would  like  to  find  again  some  article  by  an  expert,  teeming  with  in- 
formation at  first  hand  on  some  subject  of  importance.  But  it  lies  lost 
somewhere  on  those  shelves  of  old  magazines. 

Every  magazine  reader  has  felt  more  than  one  pang  of  regret  over  the 
transitoriness  of  periodical  literature.  It  is  for  those  who,  for  an  insignificant 
outlay  of  time,  would  like  to  give  permanence  to  this  fleeting  profusion  of 
intellectual  riches  and  keep  them  all  at  fingers'  ends  that  "Magazine  Articles 
1  Have  Read  "  has  been  put  forward. 

The  volume  is  arranged  for  records  under  subject  classification,  with 
spaces  for  Title,  Author,  Name  of  Magazine,  Date,  Volume,  and  Remarks, 
and  an  Index. 


DODD.    MEAD   &   COMPANY. 
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EDUCATE  YOURSELF 

Lincoln  did  it — and  that,  too,  with  a  few  text  books  which  he  had  to  walk  miles 
to  borrow  and  which  he  had  to  read  by  the  flare  of  a  pine-torch. 

If  results  like  his  were  possible  under  such  adverse  conditions,  what  can  you 
not  do  with  the  advantages  of  having  in  your  own  home,  a  set  of 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

a  library  of  information  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
men.  Perfect  either  as  a  work  of  reference  or  a",  a 
universal  text  book. 

To  make  this  latter  use  still  more  easy  and  practical, 

WE   GIVE    FREE 

with  each  set  of  The  New  Inter- 
national   Encyclopaedia   bought, 

A  Volume  of  Special  Courses 
Arranged  tor  Reading  and  Study 

This  volume,  in  connection  with  the  set,  practically 
affords  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  at  home. 
Lectures,  text  books  and  a  complete  woricing  library 
are  there,  <. 

With  the  companion  volume  to  guide  you,  you  can  take 
any  subject,  science,  art,  literature,  religion,  etc.,  and  fol- 
low it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  logical  order, 
thereby  gaining  a  thorough,  well-rounded  knowledge  oi 
the  whole  subject,  either  in  its  larger  or  general  aspect 
or  carried  down  to  the  minutest  details* 


The    New^    International     Encyclopaedia   is       ^'\ 


l9^  ^ 


ideally  suited  for  such  general   reading   and  text  book  use,       ^y 
because,  unlike  any  other  reference  work,  it  is  written  in      a^  j.  "^">^o- 


a  simple,  clear^  interesting  style  that  makes  it  fascinating  reading.  ,    ^.    ^,^, 

Besides,   it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  most   reliable  work  of      <f^^^^'C'^''^*t^' 
reference  published  to-day.     It  comprises  20  volumes,  contain-     j^%s^ ^^^"^"^^ 


,.^^4^'' 


ing  16,728  pages,  700  full-page  illustrations  and  over  7,000     ^^^ 
illustrations  in  text.  J^^'^f^'^ 

To  Any  one  Ititere^ted  «nd  who  will  fill  out  the  sttAch«d  coupon,        Jp  ^ ^'^J^^ 
we  will    ffladly  vend  ■  handsomely   Illustrated    book  descriptive  of      ^p     ^-O    ^  «^^-^ 
The  N*w  Ifit^rnAtlonal  Bn^yciutidtdia,  containliie  fipeclmrn   pmtts         ^ ^'    ^'^^^^ 
and  colored  plAtes,  t^lllnf;  how  the  artmt  work  was  produccfd,        .4>    ,w*    ^C^"      "^"^ 
Its   editai-5  «nd  oontrlbutors.     This  buuk  also   deJ«cribes 
easy  payment  pfan  by  which  this  ireat  work  can  be  se 
cured  without  a  lar^e  Initial  expenditure. 

DODD.   MEAD    &    COMPANY 

372  Fifth  Avenue*  New  York 


the        ,*,^>?^  ^*VA^'^ 

r  4€$if  .■■■■■■>■•.■■  .^ 

..••■••>^^"*''V',-'-  X  . 


0^' 
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The  above  sketch  shows  complete  sets  of  the  Regular  and  de  Luxe 
editions  of  the 


ORIGINAL  JOURNALS 

of  the 

LEWIS  AND   CLAKK 
EXPEDITION,   1804-06 

Editmd  bfitb  Introdnctioat  Notws  ond  IndwXt  hp 

RHUBEN   GOLD  THWAITE-Sp  LL.D., 

Editor  of    •*TlM  Jeault  R«Uttoiii  and  AHIkI  Docuin«iiU,'*    "Early  Western  Travel*,"    etc 

That  this  is  without  question  the  most  important  work  in  American 
History  that  has  been  published  in  many  years  past  is  the  unaniinous 
verdict  of  all  the  best  and  most  competent  critics  in  the  country.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  word  of  adverse  criticism  from  any  source. 
There  must  be  and  there  is  excellent  reason  for  this  being  so. 

See  the  review  of  the  work  in  this  number  of  the  Bookman  at  page  428. 
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"This  splendid  and  superb  edition  of  the  Journals  is  an  exciting  tale 
of  adventure  that  gains  much  by  being  told  in  the  explorers'  own  words. 
1 1  is  the  most  fitting  memorial  for  the  centenary  of  the  crossing  of  the 
continent." — New  Tork  Sun. 


"Aside  from  its  importance  as  the  first  complete  and  exact  reprint  of 
the  precious  documents,  the  work  is  a  superb  piece  of  craftsmanship,  credit- 
able alike  to  editor  and  publishers.  So  perfect  and  complete  is  this  reprint, 
that  it  may  confidently  be  considered  as  final  and  definitive  from  the 
historical  view  point." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"The  quaintness  and  uniqueness  of  the  original  are- among  the  qualities 
which  will  best  recommend  the  records  to  the  readers  to-day.  The  care- 
fully prepared  edition  is  sure  to  find  a  ready  welcome  by  all  good  librarians 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  sets  of  documents  ever  produced  in  this 
country." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


**There  is  no  piece  of  American  History  which  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  so  large  a  section  of  this  country  as  the  *Lewis  and 
Clark  Journals.'  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
publication,  and  this,  the  centennial  year  of  the  expedition,  is  a  peculiarly 
fitting  time  for  them  to  appear." — Boston  Transcript. 


We  have  published  the  work  in  three  editions,  as  follows : 

Regular  edition  in  8  volumes  octavo,  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps, 
facsimiles,  etc.,  etc. 

Large  Paper  edition,  in  15  volumes  quarto,  limited  to  200  sets  on  Van 
Gelder  hand-made  paper,  extra  illustrated  with  views  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed, Indians  met  on  the  journey,  etc.,  etc. 

Edition  de   Luxe,  in   15  volumes  quarto,  limited  to  50  sets  on 
Imperial  Japan  paper,  extra  illustrated,  with  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions exquisitely  colored  by  hand  in  faithful  copy  of  the  originals    ^r      j^'^ 

painted  from  life.  Xdodd.  mead 

*co. 

J72  Fifth  Afe..N.Y. 

Write  for  complete  information.  ^r      I  am  interested  te 

■■■■^^"^^■■"^^^■■■^■^~  ^r      the   Lewis  and   Clartc 

It  will  be  sent  without  charge.  ^    Jouniate.      Please  send 

—  ^      me  full  information  about 

it,  with  prices,  etc. 
1  wish  to  know  especially  about 
the...., edition. 


Nam* , 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO., 
PUBLISHERS,  /  ---'" 

NEW  YORK. 
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Summer 
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SPECIAL  BARGAIN   BOX 

White 

Linen  Finish 
Fashionable 
Letter  Size 


120  Sheets 


100  Envelopes 


$1,00 


STATIONERY     DEPARTMENT 

©obb,  ifWeab  &  Companp 
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To  Prospective  Graduates  and 
Their  Friends : 


.^t 


^^ 


PflERE  is  a  convenient 
I  ■  I  fonn  in  which  to  record 
L^^l  all  the  interesting  items 
connected  with  Commencement, 
including  accounts  of  the  exer- 
cises, brief  records  c^  the  teach- 
ers, the  classmates,  photographs, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.  .  The 
keeping  of  such  a  record  will 
atford  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment, not  only  at  the  time  when 
it  is  all  fresh  in  the  mind,  but  in 
future  years,  when  it  will  serve 
to  recall  many  pleasant  memories 
which  otherwise  would  be  for- 
gotten. Attractively  printed  and 
daintily  bound,  it  is  particularly 
suitable  as  a  Commencement 
Gift  or  Prize. 


Pages 

1-  3. — Name  of  owner.     Age  at  enterins  the 
the  school     Age  at  leaving  the  school. 
Subjects  studied  in  the  school. 
4. — Favorite  courses.      Courses  m  which  I 

have  ranked  best. 
S.-Class  offices  held. 
6- 1 1.— What  I  have  done  for  the  school.  What 

the  school  has  done  for  me. 
12- 1 7.— Hktoiy  of  the  school. 

18. — Principal.     Autographs,  Photographs. 
19-29.— The    teachers.       Autographs.    Photo. 


Contents 


30-93. 


held.    The 


When  and  where 
programme.      Elssays    and 


Pages 

oratiooi.  Speeches  of  Principal  or 
Trustees.  Prizes.  Newspaper  accounts 
of  the  emcises. 
94- 125.— Qass.  Size  at  time  of  entering  school. 
Size  at  time  of  graduation.  Class 
motto,  colors,  flowers,  pin,  officers, 
history,  poem,  prophecy. 

126-207. — Classmates.  Names,  ages,  auto- 
graphs, class  offices  held. 

206-239. — Reunion.  No.  of  reunion.  Date  of 
reunion.  Where  held.  Names  of 
classmates  present 

240-248.-Indcx. 


PRESENTATION    EDITION 


Ooth,  boxed,  net.  $1.25  Limp  Leather*  special  net,  $2.50 

(Poatage  12  centa) 

For  Sale  at  alt  ^Bookstores  or  from  the  'Publishers  direct 


DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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A  fresh y  fascinating  new  romance  by     ^M 

C  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Author  of  **My  Friend  the  Ghwiffeiir/*  etc 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water 

WE  have  often  in  fiction  had  the  American  gir'  crossing  the  water 
to  discover  her  English  and  European  cousins,  and  a  kind 
of  life  wholly  new  to  her  western  experience ;  but  never  until 
now  has  the  process  been  reversed,  and  the  real,  typical,  clear  com- 
plexioned  English  girl  come  to  our  shores  in  search  of  adventure.  We 
hail  Lady  Betty,  therefore,  as  a  most  delightfully  feminine  Columbus, 
and  feel  that  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  really  been  discovered.  The 
story  ranges  from  West  Point  to  the  prairies  and  is  full  to  the  last  page 
of  love,  numor  and  adventure. '  Six  illustrations  in  colors  by  Orson 
Lowell 1 1. 50. 

McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY, 

44  EAST  23RD  STREET,  NEW   YORK. 


Twenty  Songs 

By  Stephen  C.  Foster 

Edited  by  N,  CUFrORD  Page 

THOSE  persons  who  a^^erh that  America  bas  no  folk -music  fail  to  Utfc< 
into  considieriftticm  the  importatiee  of  Fofitcr^fi  MelotJie:!.  Of  th«  164  or 
more  sonf  s  by  this  composer  sciires  are  sung  in  every  Atnericap  hou!i«' 
bold.  ^*01d  Pomi>at  Homo/'  wliioh  is  also  kno«rt)  as  ^'Swance  River/'  Issun^ 
all  the  world  over-  As  a  token  of  the  enteem  in  which  he  isheld  by  Rentuck^ 
iatis  a  statue  of  Foster,  paid  for  by  popular  subAcriptJoo,  ^lU  be  unveiled  at 
Louisville  in  JunCr  Kentucky  tbUB  bestows  upon  the  author  cf  *"  My  Old  Ken- 
tucky^ Home  a  if  reater  honor  than  ever  paM  before  to  an  American  musician. 
This  col tection  contains  ihtr  twenty  beHt  known  sonj^s  by  the  foundf^r  of  American  folk  mnsic^  The 
refrain  in  mtxstof  the  numbers  tK  arranged  for  ehoi'us,  but,  if  deMred,  the  fiongs  ttiay  be  fiun];?  throughout 
by  a  lolu  voIcsh  The  accompaniments,  which  in  the  original  editions  show  evident  marks  of  ho^ty  cf-m- 
poHitioUt  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  editor  so  as  to  better  adupt  thtm  to  the  modern  piano.  The 
words  and  tnu^ic  of  Foster's  songs  are  mnsthappilv  wedded  both  in  nn^finini?  and  spirit.    Their  hirnple 

hX^'hSam  o/l&e^^^^  ''*"'  *  permauetit  pl^e    pficC,     PoStpaid ,     50    CentS 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMf»ANY,  61  MASON  3TREET,  BOSTON 


^•^^•^^•^^•^^•^Vf^^#^^#^^#^^#^^#^^#^^#^^#^^«^(;#^^#^^#^^«^ 
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1 


A  Ijtde  Booklet,  caDed  Cx  lAttlB?,  on  the  origin^ 
design,  execution  and  cost  of  Book  Hates  wiU  be 
sent  (or  tbe  asking.  Q  It  contains  sample?  of  Book 
Plates  m  all  hand  steel  engraved*  photogravtire, 
copper  etching  and  zincograph  styles^ 
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M  E.  X  I  C  O 


Authorized  Eo^ish  Translations  of  all  Tariff*   Legal  and    Commercial    Publication   of   the    M( 
Foliowing  prices  in  U.  S.  Currency.    Add  10c.  extra  for  postage. 


Republic 


Commercial  Code— paper— $2.60. 
Commercial  Code— sheep— 93.60. 
Coffee  Growinr  in  Mexico— 11.00. 
Federal  Stamp Xaw— 11.00 
PatOic  Landa  Law-|0.60. 
Patent  Lawa-$i. 00. 

Kffx^f4^n  Cvatom  House  Tariff— $2.60.  — 

Mexican  Miniiur  Lawa— fl.OO.  BirectoiT  of  Mexican  RepnbUc— $5.00. 

Coaulitemoo-cloth— $s.60.  Mapa  of  the  Mexican  States*  each  22  by  28  inches— $6.00. 

Coffee  and  India  Rnbtier  Cvltnre— by  the  late  Embassador,  M.  Romero— $8.00. 
Cnaulltemoc— Mexico's  greatest  historical  novel— paper— $1 .60. 
Remlations  Governing  Collection  of  Coinage,  Stamps,  k,  Refining,  etc,— $0.26. 
Picturesque  Mexico— beautifully  illustrated— size  10  by  12  inches— $6.00. 
The  Mines  of  Mexico— well  illus.,  270pM^es,  size  10  by  13  inches— $10.00. 

Directory  of  IQnes,  Haciendas,  and  Agencies— by   P.  G.   Holms— 870  pages,  parallel  columns  English   and 
Spanish— $10.00. 


Tropical  Agricnltnre— illustrated— $5.00. 

Colonization  and  Vatorallzatlon  Law- $0.50. 

Railroad  Law-$0.60. 

Hew  Banking  Law  of  Mexico-$0.50. 

Trade  Mark  Law  of  Mexico-$o.75. 

Vacant,  national  Snrplns,  and  Excess  Lands-$0.50. 

Law  of  Weights  and  Measures— $0.75. 


Address  Dept.  B,  AAERICAN  BOOK  &  PRINTING  CO. 


Primera  San  Francisco  12,  MEXICO,  D.  P. 


B/«  REGULAR  PRICE 

ENGLISH     LITERATURE 
GARNETT  &  GOSSE 


Write  for  Free  Particulars 

JOHN   D.   MORRIS   &   COMPANY 

1201  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


If  Voii  mm  Trend)  Books  Tn  A^s^n> 

tion- Scliool  Beoics,   Standard   Books*  Novels*  etc.— 

nf  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ""»"?" 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUB  (48th  Street)* 
NEW  YORK.   .Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


Kor  Any  Book  on  Eartln 
Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

For  B«ya.  Localion  high  and  dry.  Laboratoriei.  jjSbap  for'mMhanfe 
artt.  Strvng  T*«eAtra.  A  viKoroui  achnol  ltf«.  A  naw  i^viniiMiain  «»Ith 
awtmmlDg  pool.  FiU  for  oollce«,  ideoUflc  ichoel  »nd  buiin«M.  Illnttratod 
panphUt  sent  firN.    PIraw  addrMi. 

DR.  T.  V.  WHITE,  Rock  RMge  Hall,  Welleslej  HHli,  Mais. 


A 


uin!' 


FiFTBBNTH  Ybar.    Candid^  sueeestive 
Crttidsai,  literary  and  technical  Wrltloo 


Eractical  AiTlce,  DispOtal ;  MSS.  of  all 
inds,  prose  and  verse.  laftractkM. 
References:  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  W.D.Howells.  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Moulton,  T.  N.  Page,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  WM.  A.  DBBS8EB, 
Mention  Tbe  Bookman.       R.  J,  4M  Broadway,  Caokridge,  Mau. 


To  any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Works  of 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

we  will  present,  Frbb  op  Charcb  a  fac-simile  manu- 
script of  his  famous  poem,  *^Tbe  Birthplace  of  Bums^* 
now  hangingin  the  Bums  cottage  at  Ayr.  Send  postal  to 

Dresden  Publishing  Company^  New  York  City 


Ig^ggr; 


E,WRITING 


Are  you  tired  paying  money  for  typewriting  to 
the  little  bureaus  and  concerns  which  either  spoil 
it,  or  keep  you  "waiting"  until  you're  distracted, 
yet  ask  you  75c.,  $z.oo  and  $1.50  per  1,000  words.  ? 

With  the  intention  of  furnishing  a  prompt  service 

at  rock-bottom  prices,  and  yet  as  good  as  the  best, 

we  have  organized  a  TYPEWRITING  DEPT.  in 

charge  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gilpatric,  a  skilled  critic,  and 

make  this  offer  to  writers  everywhere:— 

^^  We  will  correct  all  errors  of  punctuation, 

grammar  and  paragraphing  In  any  M5.  and 

return  TWO  typed  copies  on  fine  paper  for 

B  CENTS  PER  100  WORD5. 

Give  us  a  trial  order— youMl  never  go  near  the 
"little  fellows'*  again.    Address 


t 


TYPEWRITINQ  DEPARTMENT 
BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
B  Broadway      ■       ■       ■      -       ■      New  York 


EXPERT  nPEWRITING 
AT  LOW  RATES 

Novas  of  any  ienatn,  Hiort  ilones,  poems,  plajrs, 
esHiys,  lemioos,  etc..  transcribed  with  aocurMy  and 
neatness.  Piromiil  senrioe.  Rates  the  lowest  c 
with  expert  wofk. 

Special  pennanent  contract  cale  to  authon  for  < 


Ctfd  with 
of  The 


rates  on  request.    Address  H.  S..  c 
372  Fifth  Ateaue.  New  YorL 


Your  dcBtlnt  Is  lateUlgent,  and  he  Is  my  bent  IrlcBd. 

I  Oaly  In  a  Tellew  Box— for  joui  protection.   Carved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth, 
irregular  tafta--el«aM  between  tke  t«eth.    Hole  i n  handle  and  hook  to  hold 
'     It.    Thin  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 


Adults*  3SC.  Youths*  9SC 
Children's  •$€.    By  mall  or  at  dealers. 
Send  for  cur  Ji^  bookUt,  **  Tooth  TVnUAs.** 
FLOSENCB  MFG.  OO^  !«•  Plae  St.,  Flereaee,  Maaa. 
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TTaddon  FTall 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

New    Jersey 

CENTRALLY  LOCATED        OP£.N  BNTIRX  Y£AR 


'"-V  :i^ife-^^.l|^ 


Golfing,  Automobiling 

Horseback   Raiding 

Driving 

Roller  Chair  Riding  on  the  Boardwalk 

BOOKLE.T    AND    RATE.S 
ON    APPLICATION 

4MMMMMMMMMM 

LEEDS  6  LIFFINCOTT 
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DnilUII  TRIP  Ffoiifi  Chicago  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springes  and  Pueblo 
HUUliU  I  nil  daily  throughout  the  summer  months;  return  limit  October 
3 1st,  $25,00  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month;  return  limit  21  days,  and 
daily  July  lOth  to  15th,  inclusive;  return  limit  August  20th. 

Only  one  night  to  Denver  from  Chicago  and  the  Central  States^ via  the 
handsomely  equipped  Colorado  Special. 

There  are  two  trains  daily  to  Colorado  over  the  only  doublc-track  railway 
between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River,  via  the 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  bookleta,  maps,  hotel  lists  and  full  information, 
W,  B.  KNISK€RN,  P.  T.  M.,  ChlcftgoA  North -Wflrtern  Ry.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Summer  Addresses 

SUBSCRIBERS 
to  THE  BOOKMAN 

intending  to  change  their  addresses  for  the 
summer  months  and  desirous  of  receiving  the 
magazine  at  their  summer  address,  will  facilitate 
matters  by  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or 
before  the  1 5th  of  the  month,  otherwise  the 
number  issued  at  the  end  of  the  month  will  go 
to  the  old  address. 
Please  state  OLD  address  as  well  as  NEW 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


372  HFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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How  To  Plan  An 
Advertising  Campaign 

By   JOHN  LEE  MAHIN 


FIRST  of  all  we  must  consider 
the  article  to  be  advertised— 
its  Price  to  Consumers. 

That  will  tell  the  Class  of  people 
it  must  be  sold  to,  and  the  percent- 
age of  Readers  who  could  buy  it  if 
we  made  them  want  it. 

Suppose  it  is  a  Piano. 

Say  the  price  is  $600. 

How  many  families  can  afford  to 
buy  it? 

Turn  to  page  186  of  '*The  Mahin 
Advertising  Data  Boole." 

There  you  will  find  a  table  show- 
ing the  Incomes  of  families  in  the 
United  States. 

That  tells  the  percentage  of  Fami- 
lies who  have  Incomes  under  $400 
per  year  and  up  to  $8,000  per  year. 

The  cold  figures  are  startling 
enough  when  you  see  them  and 
when  you  consider  what  they  mean 
as  applied  to  Advertising. 

*  *  * 

Well,  let  us  say  that  a  $fiOO  Piano 
should  be  sold  to  Families  having 
Incomes  of  over  $1,800  per  year. 

The  "Mahin  Advertising  Data 
Book  "  shows  us  that  only  9  8-10  per 
cent  of  Families  in  the  United  States 
have  such  Incomes  between  $1,200 
and  $1,800. 

Of  these,  it  says  250,000  Families 
live  on  Farms,  and  1,239,000  live  in 
Cities,  Towns  and  Villages. 

The  "Data  Book"  will  even  indi- 
cate what  percentage  of  these  same 
Families  own  their  homes,  and  what 
percentage  pays  rent  out  of  In- 
comes (pages  206  to  206). 

Then  it  will  also  tell  us  (at  page 
204)  which  States  in  the  Union  have 
the  greatest  percentage  of  Families 
who  could  afford  to  buy  such  a 
Piano. 

That  defines  which  States  it  will 
pay  us  best  to  Advertise  such  a 
Piano  in,  with  a  limited  appropria- 
tion. 

For  instance,  the  North  Atlantic 
States  produce  $1  460  average  per 
Family  per  Annum,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  only  $723  per  family. 

The  Western  States  produce  $1,583 
per  Family,  while  the  South  Central 
States  produce  only  $710,  and  the 
North  Central  $1,212  per  year,  per 
Family. 


Isn't  that  pretty  interesting  Data 
to  have  instantly  accessible  in  a 
Vest-Pocket  "Data  Book"  ? 

Consider  the  value  and  eifect  of 
such  readily  accessible  knowledge 
in  planning,  or  revising  a  Campaign. 

You  might  dig  for  a  week  at  Gov- 
ernment Census  tables  without  get- 
ting such  "meat,"  ready  to  apply  to 
Advertising. 


Well,  that  is  only  a  mere  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  data  you*ll  find 
summarized  into  a  nutshell  in  "The 
Mahin  Advertising  Data  Book." 

The  list  herewith  gives  some  idea 
of  the  other  Advertising  Subjects  it 
supplies  data  upon. 

POPULATION:  Of  all  States,  Cities 
and  Rural  Districts,  Center  of 
Population,  etc. 

ADVERTISING  STATISTICS : 
Useful  in  planning  any  advertis- 
ing campaign. 

MEDIA  :  Valuable  information  con- 
cerning those  best  suited  to  pro- 
moting various  lines  of  business. 

DIRECTORY  :  Of  leading  News- 
papers, Magazines  and  other  Per- 
iodicals, Circulation,  Rates,  Class 
etc. 

COPYRIGHT  AND  TRADE- 
MARKS :  Instructions  and  re- 
strictions. 

STANDARD  TYPE  MEASURE- 
MENTS: Including  Point  System, 
Words  to  the  Square  Inch,  etc. 

TYPE  FACES  :  Specimen  pages  of 
the  standard,  new  and  best  fonts. 

PRINTING  PLATES  :  Method  of 
making;  kind,  style  and  value  of 
each. 

PAPER  STOCK  •  Various  sizes, 
kinds  and  brands. 

STREET-CAR  ADVERTISING  : 
Space,  rates  and  possibilities  in 
leading  cities  and  towns. 

BILL  POSTING:  List  of  stands, 
spaces  and  other  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  outdoor  pub- 
licity. 


These  subjects  are  indexed  for  in- 
stant use,  and  brought  down  to  the 
bare  bones  of  utility,  with  every 
cumbering  and  unnecessary  word 
cut  out. 

The  Advertising  Data  in  this  ImoIc 
could  notlwooiiected,  verified,  bolied 
down  and  tysteouitiaiily  arranged 
as  in  *'The  ilahin  Advertising  Data 
Boole/*  by  an  Advertiser,  for  leas 
$2,000. 


And  it  win  be  found  worth  $1,000 
to  any  advertiser  who  spends  $10,000 
per  year  and  who  will  carefully  an- 
alyze his  Advertising  proposition 
once  a  year,  with  this  Data  Book  at 
his  elbow  for  Statistics,  Rates  and 
the  Promotion  Ideas  that  are  the 
foundation  of  all  sound  Advertising. 

Not  a  Single  Campaign  of  Adver- 
tising is  planned  for  Customers  of 
the  MAHIN  ADVERTISING  COM- 
PANY without  constant  reference 
to  "The  Mahin  Advertising  Data 
Book"  for  guidance,  time-saving 
and  short-cuts  to  sure  conclusions. 

This  leather-bound  book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  is  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy. 

It  is  sold  at  that  low  price  because 
**The  Mahin  Advertising  Data  Book" 
is  vivid  proof  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  all  Advertising  Cam- 
paigns are  planned  for  Customers, 
by  the  MAHIN  ADVERTISING 
COMPANY,  whose  business  it  is  to 
Plan  and  Place  Advertising  for 
some  of  the  largest  Advertisers  in 
America,  and 

Because  the  book  will  assist  ad- 
vertisers in  deciding  whether  they 
desire  the  services  of  the  HAHIN 
ADVERTISING  COMPANY. 

Every  Advertiser,  and 
—Every  Advertising  Manager  and 
every 

—Student  of  Advertising  should 
have  a  copy  of  "  The  Mahin  Adver- 
tising Data  Book." 

Two  dollars  will  bring  it,  by  first 
mail,  and  your  money  back  if  you 
don't  want  it  after  you've  seen  it. 
Address  (with  $2.00), 

MAHIN  ADVERTISING  COM- 
PANY, 

240  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  DL 
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The  New  cTVIagnolia 

cTWAGNOLIA,  cTWASS. 

^ITUATED  on  the  highest  point  at  Magnolia  —  the  little 
village-by-the-sea.   The  most  popular  of  the  North  Shore 
resorts.    Fifty  minutes  by  train  from  Boston. 
Replete  with  every  modern  convenience  for  rest,  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  its  guests.     Finest  Cuisine,  Sun  Parlors,  Orchestra,  Spa- 


cious Dance  Hall,  Commodious  Verandas,  Beautiful  Lawns  and  Un- 
excelled Tennis  and  Croquet  Grounds. 

The  Scenery,  Roads  and  Walks  are  ideal.  The  Bathing  free  from 
undertow  —  the  Beach  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  Good  Fishing 
and  perfect  conditions  for  Boating  and  Sailing. 

Select  patronage  only. 

For  Booklet  and  particulars  write  to 

New  Magnolia  Hotel,  Magnolia,  Mass. 


GEO.  H.  NEWELL,  Prop. 
C.  H,  MOWRY,  Met. 
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GET  THE  GENUINE 

Baker's 
Breakfast  Cocoa 


Made  by  a  scien- 
tific blending  of  the 
best  Cocoa  beans 
grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  world, 
— the  result  of  1 26 
years  of  successful 
endeavor. 
A  Perfect  Food. 

46  Highest  AwATda 

ia  Europe  mad 

America* 


Wetlter  Betker  (8L  Co.  Ltd. 


1780. 


I>oroK««t«r,  M«l»». 


s 


tS5N 


lencerian 

O.  N.  p.    ^ 


OUR  NEW  PEN  No.  21. 
DOME  POINTED. 

Ball  shaped  points  for  free 
hand  writing,  will  avoid 
scratching  and  spurting.  Will 
write  smoother,  last  longer 
I  than  other  steel  pens.  Ask 
for  Dome  Pointed  No*  21. 

Samples  sent  on  receipt  of 
return  p>ostage. 


Spenccrian  Pen  Co. 

349  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Best 
TONIC 

For  tlie  reatoration  of  energy  and 

vitality-  the  relief  of  mental  and 
ner\'oiiB  exhaustion,  impaired 
dig^estion  or  appetite,  UiQia  ia  oo 
remedy  eo  beneficial  as 

HORSFORD'S 
Add  Phosph&te 


(non-Alcoholic. 

It  19  a  scientific  and  carefully 
prepared  preparation  of  the  phos- 
phates that  provides  the  tonic  and 
nerve  food  needed  to  improve  the 

g-eneral  health. 

!f  your  dttti^sc  can't  supply  you*  send  a^ 
cents  tfl  Run  FORD  Chemical  Wo«ks,  Prti«- 
dcncc,  R.  l.j  for  tample  battle,  pfMtage  paid. 


IF  ANY  DEALER 

I  r  OFFERS  YOU 
A  SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN  YOU 
ASK  FOR 


THE 


Samri^'  Pair, 
Mf  jr'i.ri.rMj  i5c. 
SUk-.v 

R4Vf  ,J.t  Of 

Pliilfc         ^  

BUTTON 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  AU  OVER  THE  WORLD 

I  nnif  ^^A'^^^'^AME  AHDTHE 
LUUn  Ni^vk££0  RUBBER  BUTTON 
Oborob  Frost  Co..  makbrs,  soaroN.  mass..  U. 
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CHRONICLE    AND     COMMENT 


A  very  striking  case  of  over-specialisa- 
tion came  to  our  notice  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  was  just  after  Presi- 
Thc  Librarian  dent  Roosevelt  had  de- 
«nd  the  livered  his  address  on  the 

Muck  Rake  Man     with     the     Muck 

Rake.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  it;  the  comic  journals  were 
everywhere  exploiting  it;  and  it  was  an 
inevitable  topic  of  conversation  whenever 
two  men  met  each  other.  The  editor  of  a 
well-known  magazine  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  a  picture  of  the  Man  with  the 
Muck  Rake  from  one  of  the  early  editions 
of  Bunyan;  and,  not  finding  any  such 
edition  at  the  bookshops,  he  telephoned 
to  the  librarian  of  a  widely  known  insti- 
tution of  learning  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  rich  store  of  early 
books  relating  to  quasi-theological  sub- 
jects. The  librarian  was  absent,  and  one 
of  the  assistant  librarians  answered  the 
telephone  call.  Over  the  wire  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place : 

**Hullo!  Have  you  any  early  editions 
of  Bunvan?" 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  Bunyan — John  Bunyan." 

"No.  We  don't  try  to  keep  up  with 
contemporary  popular  literature.  Who  is 
Bunyan  ?" 

"Why,  John  Bunyan,  author  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress/' 

"I  never  heard  of  the  book.  What  do 
you  want  with  it?" 

"I  want  to  get  a  picture  of  the  Man 
with  the  Muck  Rake  for  reproduction  in 
a  magazine." 


"What  is  the  Man  with  the  Muck 
Rake?" 

Here  ensued  a  long  and  rapid  explana- 
tion. Then  the  assistant  librarian  re- 
marked : 

"Yes,  I  understand  now.  But  why 
should  you  want  to  print  such  a  thing 
at  the  present  time?" 

One  likes  to  construct  a  mental  picture 
of  this  assistant  librarian,  dreaming  in 
some  backwater  of  existence,  oblivious 
alike  of  the  great  tides  that  have  swept  by 
in  the  past  and  equally  oblivious  of  the 
rapid  stream  which  is  roaring  in  the 
present. 


While  the  equipment  of  the  well-or- 
dered story-spinner  of  the  present  time, 

we  take  it,  is  incomplete 
The  Romance  without  the  clipping  book 
of  in    which    to    paste    the 

M.  Ic  Baron         thousand  and  one  curious 

little  news  items  snipped 
from  the  daily  paper,  these  paragraphs 
have  as  a  rule  a  merely  suggestive  or  a 
corroborative  value.  The  writer  uses 
them,  stripped  of  superfluous  details,  as 
the  seed-thoughts  for  stories;  or  as 
Charles  Reade  did  to  refute  any  charges 
of  extravagant  invention  in  his  fiction. 
Great  as  is  the  debt  of  the  novelist  to  the 
newspaper  item,  he  must  invariably  re- 
model it  along  conventional  lines  before 
it  can  be  presented  in  the  light  of  pure 
fiction.  An  exception  to  this  rule  has  to 
do  with  the  basis  for  a  forthcoming  short 
story  by  Mr.  Owen  Johnson,   Mr.  John- 
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son  chanced  to  read  a  little  tale  of  actual 
life  in  a  comer  of  an  obscure  French 
paper,  and  in  turning  it  into  purported 
romance  did  not  alter  the  facts  in  the 
least,  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
a  case  of  painting  the  lily.  The  story  may 
be  briefly  described  as  the  story  of  M.  le 
Baron,  Mathilde  and  the  sacre  pompier. 
M.  le  Baron  was  a  French  nobleman  of 
high  lineage  but  straitened  means. 
Mathilde  was  his  housekeeper,  faithful 
to  his  interests  by  reason  of  innate  loyalty 
and  years  of  association.  The  fireman 
was  the  sotipirant  of  Mathilde.     M.   le 


The  Genius  :  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance 
that  I  shall  ever  become  a  contributor  to  your 
paper  ? 

The  Editor  :  You  may.  I  shan*t  live  for  ever. 
Drawn  by  g.  m.  payne  in  The  London  Sketch 

Baron  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  fire- 
man. He  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  him 
contemptuously  as  ce  sacre  pompier. 

Being,  as  has  been  said,  a  gentleman 
of  limited  means,  there  were  times  when 
M.  le  Baron  failed  to  pay  the  wages  of 
Mathilde  with  absolute  promptitude.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  wont  to  oflFer  in 
place  of  mere  filthy  lucre  a  bunch  of 
flowers  or  some  other  little  token  of 
esteem,  which  Mathilde  accepted  with  re- 


pressed grumbling.  One  day  this  sort  of 
gift  took  the  form  of  a  lottery  ticket 
which  M.  le  Baron  presented  with  mucli 
grace  and  sauvity.  His  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, turned  to  dismay  when  he  learned  a 
week  later  that  the  lottery  ticket  had  won 
the  great  prize  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Instantly  there  flashed  through 
his  mind  a  great  idea.  He  must  marry 
Mathilde  before  she  found  out  the  value 
of  the  ticket.  With  a  gallantry  and  eclat 
worthy  of  his  ancestors  of  the  Crusades 
he  wooed  and  won.  Mathilde,  while  still 
harboring  a  lurking  fondness  for  her 
pompier,  could  not  long  resist  the  ad- 
vances of  her  master,  and  by  the  cere- 
monies of  church  and  state  became 
Madame  le  Baronne.  Whereupon  M.  le 
Baron  discovered  that  Mathilde  had  given 
the  lottery  ticket  to  the  sacre  pompier. 


In     the     language     which     Professor 
Brander  Mathews  would  like  every  one 

to  use,  and  which  cer- 
Thc  Eclipse  tainly  has  some  merits. 
Of  Maxim    Gorky    succeed- 

Gorky  ed   in  *'queering  himself" 

in  this  country  with  a 
rapidity  and  completeness  that  broke 
the  record  of  the  indiscretions  of  foreign- 
ers. The  enthusiastic  reception  which 
was  given  him  on  his  arrival  evidently 
turned  his  head  and  caused  him  to  forget 
that  in  coming  to  a  country  not  his  own 
he  could  not  at  his  own  sweet  will  violate 
all  its  social  and  political  prejudices,  or 
that  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  he  must  pay 
the  penalty.  In  saying  this,  we  refer  not 
so  much  to  his  domestic  complications 
as  to  his  utter  tactlessness  in  telegraphing 
to  the  Idaho  miners,  who  were  under 
criminal  indictment,  an  implied  approval 
of  their  crime,  using  words  which  con- 
tained an  incentive  to  riot  and  murder. 
In  doing  this  he  clearly  brought  him- 
self within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
under  which  Johann  Most  was  sent  to 
prison  and  which  was  invoked  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Emma  Goldman  at  the  time  of 
President  McKinley's  assassination.  For 
our  part  we  think  that  it  would  have  had 
a  rather  salutary  effect  if  Gorky  had  been 
promptly  clapped  into  jail  and  then  de- 
ported. 
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At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that 
Gorky  presented  so  unsavoury  a  spectacle, 
and  certainly  not  so  ludicrous  a  one,  as 
did  the  amateur  anarchists  and  pink-tea 
nihilists  of  American  extraction  who 
greeted  him  with  so  much  maudlin  en- 
thusiasm. Gorky  himself  is  no  one  in 
particular.  A  product  of  the  slums,  for 
years  a  tramp,  he  has  written  some  books 
which  have  a  certain  morbid  interest  be- 
cause of  their  brutality  and  because,  like 
the  books  of  so  many  Russians,  they  are 
permeated  by  a  hopeless  cynicism  which 
has  at  least  the  power  of  making  the 
reader  feel  unhappy  and  depressed.  But 
it  was  not  so  much  as  a  novelist  as  it  was 
as  a  revolutionist  that  he  was  welcomed 
by  many  persons  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  These  foolish  individuals 
think  that  a  revolution  in  Russia  would 
be  a  very  interesting  and  laudable  affair. 
It  would  be  so  far  off  as  not  personally 
to  affect  them,  and  in  theory  it  would  be 
a  great  and  good  and  glorious  event. 
Their  myopic  minds  can  not  realize  the 
appalling  horrors  which  would  attend  the 
general  uprising  of  a  population  that 
is  almost  brutish  in  its  incapacity  for  self- 
rule.  They  can  not  feel  the  horrors  which 
would  be  exhibited  in  such  a  hell  of  blood 
and  lust  as  would  rage  in  Russia  if  all 
restraint  were  instantly  removed.  They 
do  not  know  that  the  few  theorists  and 
intellectuels,  who  imagine  that  such  an 
outbreak  could  be  controlled  by  them, 
would  be  swept  away  like  straws  before 
a  bursting  reservoir.  Yet  when  Gorky 
openly  affronted  the  social  prejudices  of 
Americans,  and  also  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  a  crime  committed  in  this 
country,  all  these  nincompoops  were 
shocked  to  the  centre  of  their  little  souls. 
They  were  willing  to  applaud  rape  and 
rapine  when  rampant  over  the  whole  of 
a  mighty  empire,  but  the  irregular  do- 
mestic relations  of  one  individual  and 
the  violence  of  a  handful  of  striking 
miners,  when  these  things  occurred  upon 
American  soil,  seemed  to  them  unsavoury 
and  repellant.  Their  state  of  mind,  after 
they  learned  the  truth  regarding  Gorky, 
would  be  amusing  were  not  their  pur- 
blind inconsistency  so  contemptible. 

A  Lame  Dog^s  Diary,  by  S.  McNaugh- 
ton,  is  another  of  the  somewhat  mislead- 


ing titles  of  which  there  have  been  so 

many  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Perhaps  one   reason   for 

Misleading  this  curious  epidemic  is 

Titles.  that  in  an  age  when  so 

many    are    writing    and 

publishing,    the    obvious 

titles   are   being   rapidly   exhausted.     A 


S.    MACNAUGHTON 

Author  of  A  Lame  Dog's  Diary 

Lame  Dog's  Diary  is  not,  as  one  would 
be  likely  to  suppose  at  first,  a  tale  of 
canine  life,  but  the  story  of  an  English 
Army  officer  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  South 
Africa.  Among  other  recent  titles  of  this 
nature  are  The  Rat  Trap,  The  Spur,  and 
The  Golden  Greyhound. 


In  former  days  the  man  of  letters  was 
a  traveller  mainly  in  spirit.  He  fed  his 
Authorship  imagination  on  dreams  of 

and  the  distant  countries  and  the 

Nomadic  "^l^'^  ^^  "^l?^^^-  ^Some- 

Spirit  where  beyond  the  horizon 

were  Barbary  and  Bag- 
dad, Timbuctoo  and  Cathay.  Meanwhile, 
he  stayed  at  home  and  toiled  away  in  the 
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usual  commonplace  surroundings.  If  he 
were  fortunate  he  made  the  grand  tour 
and  occasionally  slipped  over  to  London 
and  Paris  and  the  Alps  and  Italy.  Ven- 
turesome English  men  of  letters  went 
so  far  as  Cairo  and  the  Nile;  venture- 
some Frenchmen  visited  Corsica  or  ex- 
plored the  evil,  winding  streets  of  the 
Arab  quarter  of  Algiers.  These  digres- 
sions from  the  regular  routine  of  life  gave 
them  the  needed  contrast.  They  jotted 
down  conscientiously  their  impressions 
of  travel  and  then  returned  home  to  work 


RALPH    D.    PAINE 


out  with  added  zest  the  problems  of  the 
lives  and  emotions  of  the  men  and  women 
of  their  own  kind. 


Nowadays  the  spinner  of  tales  seems 
to  be  becoming  more  and  more  a  nomad. 
The  striking  note,  the  strong  note,  is  the 
new  note.  Most  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  writers  have  discarded  entirely 
the  conventional  contrivances  and  set- 
tings of  fiction  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  strange  seas  and  distant 
coasts.  In  some  cases  their  own  lives 
reflect  the  explorers  and  the  soldiers  of 


fortune  of  their  stories.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  for  instance,  has  long  been  a 
synonym  for  globe-trotting.  At  no  time, 
when  the  subject  comes  up  casually,  are 
his  whereabouts  certain.  He  may  be  at 
Rottingdean  or  he  may  be  in  South 
Africa.  Wherever  it  is,  the  better  part  of 
his  life  seems  to  be  passed  en  voyage. 
It  is  always  a  question  where  a  letter 
will  reach  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Last  week  he  was,  perhaps,  in  South 
America  or  in  Cuba,  next  month  may  find 
him  in  Algiers  or  Paris  or  Tokio.  We 
are  no  longer  surprised  that  a  novelist 
like  Stewart  Edward  White  should  have 
explored,  step  by  step,  the  great  Hudson 
Bay  country  and  blazed  trails  through 
remote  portions  of  the  Rockies;  or  that 
Jack  London  should  have  voluntarily 
sought  out  all  the  extreme  forms  of  phy- 
sical hardship  and  daring  adventure. 
We  might  carry  on  the  list  indefinitely. 


Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine,  whose  new  volume 
of  short  stories,  The  Praying  Skipper  and 
Others,  deserves  very  serious  considera- 
tion, is  one  of  many  who  admirably  illus- 
trate this  point.  Twenty  years  ago  a  man 
with  a  career  like  his  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  veritable  soldier  of  for- 
tune. Nowadays  it  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Coming  originally  from  Flor- 
ida, he  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1894, 
after  an  unusual  college  career  in  which 
he  rowed  for  three  years  on  the  Yale 
crew,  played  football,  and  edited  the  Y'ale 
Literary  Magazine.  (This  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  man  holding  the  chairman- 
ship of  The  Lit  and  rowing  on  the  Uni- 
versity crew.)  In  addition  to  these  in- 
terests at  New  Haven,  he  had  a  good 
standing  in  scholarship,  was  the  Yale  cor- 
respondent for  many  of  the  most  nnpor- 
tant  metropolitan  dailies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  He  made  his  way  through 
by  this  writing,  and  earned  more  money 
during  his  course  than  any  other  Yale 
student  has  done.  From  New  Haven  he 
went  directly  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Most  of  his  newspaper  expereince  he 
had  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr. 
Paine  has  been  through  many  adventur- 
ous experiences  for  his  papers.     He  fili- 
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bustered  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  before  the 
Spanish  War,  making  three  expeditions 
with  **Dvnamite  Johnnv  O'Brien"  in  the 
"Three  Friends"  and  ^^Dauntless."  He 
was  South  again  at  the  time  of  the  war 
as  a  correspondent  and  was  the  only  staff 
correspondent  on  the  flagship  "New 
York"  when  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  war.  He  followed  the  army 
to  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxers'  up- 
rising, and  was  in  Peking  and  North 
China  nearly  a  year,  1900- 1901.  He  has 
been  sent  abroad  four  times  on  news- 
paper missions.  Aside  from  general 
newspaper  work  he  has  gained  some 
standing  as  a  writer  on  athletic  topics. 
He  was  sent  as  a  correspondent  with  the 
Yale  crew  to  Henley  in  1896 — again  with 
the  Pennsylvania  crew  in  1901.  This  was 
a  long-distance  assignment,  as  orders 
were  to  proceed  from  Peking  to  England. 
In  1904  he  went  to  England  to  report 
the  Yale-Harvard  vs.  Oxford-Cambridge 
athletic  meet  for  Collier's  Weekly,  and  to 
get  material  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
English  vs.  American  school  and  college 
sport  for  The  Century.  Three  years  ago 
he  gave  up  the  routine  of  daily  newspaper 
work  and  began  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines. In  the  last  year  or  two  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  short  stories  have 
brought  him  strongly  before  the  public 
as  a  story  writer  of  promise. 


The  motor  car  is  certainly  having  its 
day  just  now  in  fiction  and  on  the  stage, 
but   for   the   extreme   in 
A  Motor  the    matter   of   a    motor 

Poster  title  for  a  drama  we  have 

to  turn  to  France.     The 
accompanying      illustra- 
tion is  a  reproduction  of  the  poster  of 
40  H-P  by  M.  Andre  de  Lorde. 


Mr.  Henry's  new  volume  of  stories, 
The  Four  Million,  is  not  so  good  as  his 

earlier  tale,  Cabbages  and 
The  Kings,  yet  it  is  a  book  of 

Four  some     cleverness.      The 

Million.  conventional     paragraph 

of  exploitation  issued 
by  the  publishers  speaks  of  one  or 
two  stories  of  the  collection  having 
a  terror  and  grimness  that  is  suggestive 


of  Maupassant.  Now  we  are  accustomed 
to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  comes  to  us 
every  day.  It  used  to  exasperate  us, 
but  of  later  years  it  has  only  bored.  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  wish  to  record 
the  very  extraordinary  fact  that  these 
stories  of  O.  Henry's,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  actually  do  suggest  Maupassant. 
Beyond  this  we  need  say  nothing. 


lEx-Bodinierei 

IlmSaiit-ImR   TeLlM 


Drane  ie  IL  Aodre  de  LORDE 


A  large  volume  of  gossip  by  Miss 
Laura  Hain  Friswell  has  been  published 

in  England  and  in  this 
Some  ■  country,    and    is    a    fair 

Stray  example   of   the   sort   of 

Reminiscences     reminiscences  which  one 

can  read  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,  yet  without  finding 
much  that  deserves  quotation.  The 
volume  is  called  In  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies,  and  is  sprinkled  with  distin- 
guished names.  When  one  comes  to  read 
it  the  result  is  slightly  disappointing,  be- 
cause Miss  Friswell  met  most  of  her  celeb- 
rities while  she  was  a  young  girl  and 
had  the  young  girl's  point  of  view;  so 
that  she  is  more  careful  to  record  the 
])ersonql  compliments  which  they  paid  her 
than  the^'r  more  serious  talk.  Thus,  prac- 
tically all  that  we  get  of  Dickens  is  his 
remark  that  Miss  Friswell  looked  like 
Little  Nell,  and  of  Tennvson  that  Miss 
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BURTON    E.    STEVENSON 

Author   of    The    Girl    With    the   Blue   Sailor 

Friswell  was  a  daughter  to  be  proud  of. 
She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  held  her  con- 
versations with  many  eminent  persons 
without  knowing  who  they  were,  and  her 
remarks  upon  them  are  decidedly  naive. 
For  instance,  after  talking  with  Tenny- 
son, she  learned  of  his  identity  and  then 
confessed  that  she  had  taken  him  for  '*a 
third-rate  actor"  in  the  last  stages  of  de- 
crepitude— **an  old  gentleman  in  a  slouch 
hat  and  a  hideous  Inverness  cape."  On 
another  occasion,  a  stout,  middle-aged 
person  engaged  her  in  conversation,  and 
it  was  only  afterwards  that  she  found  that 
she  had  been  entertaining  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  whose  books  by  the  way,  she  admits 
that  she  had  not  then  read.  One  little  bit 
concerning  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  worth 
recording : 

"I  have  heard  admirers  of  Disraeli  call  him 
a  handsome  man ;  others  have  declared  he  was 
ugly;  I  myself  should  call  him  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  I  think  he  had  a  most  in- 
teresting face. 

"My  father  was  one  day  dining  at  , 

and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  he  took  the 


Viscountess    Beaconsfield    down    to    her    car- 
riage.    As  he  did  so,  he  remarked  to  her: 

**  'Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  most  eloquently  to- 
night; and  how  well  he  is  looking!' 

"The  Viscountess  looked  up  into  my  fath- 
er's face  with  a  very  pleased  expression. 

*'  *Ah !'  she  said,  'you  think  he  looks  well — 
you  think  him  handsome — yet  people  call  him 
ugly;  but  he  is  not,  he  is  handsome.  They 
should  see  him  asleep.*" 


A  little  note  on  George  Du  Maurier 
throws  light  upon  a  question  that  has 
often  been  discussed.  Miss  Friswell  knew 
the  Du  Maurier  family  very  well ;  and 
one  day,  when  she  was  at  their  house, 
she  found  the  artist  sitting  alone  and  in 
a  state  of  great  depression.  He  explained 
this  by  alluding  to  the  condition  of  his 
eves,  for  he  was  already  nearly  blind. 

"You  think  I  can  see  you,"  he  said, 
'*but  though  I  know  you  are  quite  near 
me,  you  are  in  a  gray  mist,  and  I  can  not 
distinguish  your  features." 

This  was  some  time  before  Trilby  was 
written,  and  it  affords  a  corroboration  of 
the  statement  which  has  been  often  made 
that  the  numerous  drawings  signed  by 
Du  Maurier  after  that  time  were  not  his 
own  work,  but  were  made  by  Miss  Du 
Maurier,  who  caught  her  father's  manner 
perfectly  and  reproduced  his  types  and 
style  so  as  really  to  justify  him  in  letting 
the  sketches  go  out  as  his  own,  since  no 
one  could  detect  the  slightest  difference. 


We  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
game  of   pointing  out   the  blunders   of 

authors,  which  began 
More  when     somes     observant 

Authors'  reader    of    A^  ic  ho  I  as 

Blunders  Nickleby  called  attention 

to  the  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Squeers  in  the  same  breath  sending  one 
Dotheboy's  Hall  boy  to  spade  the  garden 
and  another  to  shovel  the  snow,  had 
pretty  thoroughly  died  out.  But  after  a 
number  of  years  the  sport  seems  to  have 
been  taken  up  again  with  a  new  zest.  The 
blunder  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  was  re- 
sDonsible  for  a  great  thumbing  over  of 
Dickens's  novels  with  the  most  delightful 
results.      There    were    innumerable    in- 
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stances  of  inconsistency  of  text  and  illus- 
tration. For  instance,  in  Bafimby  Rtidge, 
Phiz  gave  Joe  Willett  first  a  right  arm 
only,  then  a  left.  In  the  sedan  chair  inci- 
dent in  Pickwick,  Mr.  Winkle  was  shown 
holding  a  candle,  though  according  to  the 
text  it  had  been  thrown  away.  Dr. 
Blimber  of  Domhey  and  Son  was  known 
to  take  only  ten  pupils  at  a  time  yet,  in 
the  illustration  there  were  distinctly  six- 
teen. Captain  Cuttle  of  the  same  book 
was  "a  man  with  a  hook  instead  of  a 
hand  attached  to  his  right  wrist."  Phiz 
drew  him  twice  with  the  hook  attached  to 
the  left  wrist  and  six  times  with  the  hook 
attached  to  the  right.  From  Dickens  ob- 
servant readers  turned  their  attention  to 
Thackery  with  just  as  decided  success.  It 
was  gleefully  pointed  out  how  once  in 
The  Adventures  of  Philip  the  author 
spoke  of  Philip  Firmin  as  Clive  New- 
come.  In  the  Neivcomes  he  killed  off 
Lord  Farintosh's  mother  in  one  chapter 
and  brought  her  back  to  life  a  few  pages 
later  on.  In  Vanity  Fair  Amelia,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  George  Osborne, 
carried  a  gold  watch,  the  gift  of  Captain 
Dobbin :  a  few^  chapters  further  along  in 
the  book  we  read:  "Mrs.  Osborne  had 
no  watch,  though,  to  do  George  justice, 
she  might  have  had  one  for  the  asking." 

All  these  blunders  are  fairly  well- 
known,  but  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Academy  mentioned  some  that  are 
comparatively  new.  It  speaks  of  a  book 
in  which  a  certain  Count  is  described  as 
walking  up  and  down  the  drive  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  reading  his  news- 
paper: and  of  another  in  which  there  is 
a  gentleman  "whose  hands  were  cold  and 
clammy,  like  those  of  a  serpent."  We 
were  familiar  with  the  Shakespearean 
inconsistencies  to  which  it  alludes — such 
as  when  the  bard  makes  Hector  quote 
Aristotle  and  puts  a  billard  table  into 
Cleopatra's  house  and,  also,  the  case  of 
Don  Quixote  in  one  chapter  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  his  ass :  a  little  later  mounting 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  before 
appreciated  Mr.  Phineas  Fogg,  the  hero 
of  Jules  Verne's  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days  arriving  at  his  club  just  as 
the  clocks  of  London  are  striking  ten 
minutes  to  twelve. 


ARTHUR    STRINGER 

Author   of   The    Wire  Tappers 

Many  newspapers  in  commenting  upon 
the  disaster  at  San  Francisco  have  made 

it  the  text  for  some  re- 
A  marks  upon  the  alleged 

Prophecy  fact  that  no  professional 

Fulfilled  prophet,    soothsayer,    or 

diviner  of  the  future 
foresaw  the  terrible  calamity  and  made  it 
known.  In  simple  justice  to  devotees  of 
the  occult,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  these  unbelievers.  Many 
persons  will  remember  the  extraordinary 
sensation  created  in  Paris  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  vaticinations  of  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Couedon  whose  feats  of 
clairvoyance  astonished  the  French  capi- 
tal. Her  doors  were  besieged  from 
morning  until  night.  The  most  fashion- 
able Parisians  sought  admittance  to  her 
sanctuary :  and  it  was  said  that  among 
her  visitors  were  several  eminent  states- 
men and  diplomats.  In  January,  1905, 
the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper secured  from  the  French  Sibyl  a 
forecast  of  the  events  of  the  coming  year. 
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The  forecast  was  duly  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper.  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  other  prophecies,  among 
which  was  an  intimation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  Russia,  was  a  striking 
and  somewhat  detailed  prediction  of  the 
fate  which  was  impending  over  an  Ameri- 
can city,  the  name  of  which,  however, 
was  not  given.  The  toppling  over  of 
tall  buildings  was  graphically  described, 
and  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
disturbances  which  were  to  take  place  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth.  Those  per- 
sons whom  we  heard  commenting  upon  it 
at  the  time  regarded  the  prophecy  as  re- 
ferring to  New  York,  and  they  supposed 
that  the  subterranean  disaster  indicated 
the  caving  in  of  the  Subway.  But  ap- 
parently, and  in  fact  obviously,  the  fate 
of  San  Francisco  had  in  some  way  pro- 
jected itself  within  the  range  of  this  wom- 
an's second  sight.  To  be  sure,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  came  four 
months  later  than  the  end  of  the  period 


to  which  Mademoiselle  Couedon  re- 
ferred ;  but  most  prophets,  from  palmists 
up,  refuse  to  be  bound  by  a  very  definite 
chronolog>'.  They  see  things  happening 
in  the  future,  but  they  seldom  profess  to 
specify  an  exact  date.  We  give  this  in- 
formation because  it  is  really  very  inter- 
esting and  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
record.  At  the  very  least,  it  involves  a 
remarkable  coincidence. 


An  unusual  coincidence  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion  concerns  Mr.  Rex  Beach    (he  has 
dropped    the    middle    E 
Mr.  Beach  since  the  papers  took  to 

and  his  referring  to  him  as  the 

Mine  Rev.   E.    Beach),   whose 

new  novel.  The  Spoilers, 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  While 
readers  have  been  following  the  adven- 
tures of  Roy  Glenister,  the  young  mining 
hero  of  the  story,  who  comes  into  one  of 
the  richest  gold  claims  in  Nome.  Alaska. 
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news  has  been  travelling  slowly  toward 
the  author  himself  apprising  him  of  a 
similar  stroke  of  luck.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Beach  went  to  Alaska  in  search  of 
gold  and  adventure.  He  saw  the  great 
stampede  of  1900  when  Nome  grew  from 
a  town  of  three  thousand  persons  to  thirty 
thousand  in  little  more  than  a  week.  He 
experienced  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of 
this  over-stimulated  life,  dropped  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise with  nothing  left  but  five  hundred 
dollars  and  a  gold  button  on  his  coat 
lapel.  But  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring 
an  interest  in  a  mining  property  for  his 
share  of  which  he  refused  an  offer  of 
forty  thousand  dollars.  For  several  years 
the  property  has  yielded  only  moderate 
returns,  and  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when 
Mr.  Beach  went  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association  at  Atlantic  City,  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  his  claim  was  not 
a  high  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trip  to  Atlantic 
City,  as  he  was  stepping  on  the  ferry  from 
the  New  York  side,  two  letters  were 
handed  to  him,  one  of  which  had  been 
sixty  days,  the  other  ninety  days,  on  the 
way  from  Nome.  Gold  had  been  dis- 
covered on  his  property  to  an  extent  quite 
unsuspected.  The  letters  called  for  his 
return  to  Nome  on  the  first  boat.  The 
strike,  notwithstanding  the  talcs  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  that  have  reached  us  from  the 
Northland,  is  said  to  be  really  extraor- 
dinary, certain  spots  located  running  as 
high  as  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  pan. 
On  one  portion  of  the  property,  which 
was  considered  worthless,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  clear  million,  while  a  mine 
near  by  on  the  same  streak  has  produced 
two  million  dollars  this  winter.  Mr. 
Beach  has  since  been  in  cable  communica- 
tion with  Nome,  and  has  verified  the  re- 
ports contained  in  the  letters.  He  is 
preparing  to  leave  on  the  first  steamer. 

There  is  a  certain  very  enterprising 
magazine  which  is  so  noted  for  the  start- 
lingly  original  designs  of  its  covers  that 
the  question  is  ironically  asked,  ''Does 
the  magazine  sell  the  cover  or  does  the 


cover  sell  the  magazine?     Now,  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  the  cover  of  a  periodical  is 
the    point    upon     which 
Maeazine  ^^^  publishers  and  editors 

Covers  hesiT    the    most    definite 

criticism  from  the  out- 
side. Readers  may  have 
very  deep-rooted  opinions  about  the  con- 
tents and  illustrations,  but  these  they  are 
inclined  to  keep  to  themselves.  Let  them, 
however,  be  impressed  favourably  or  un- 
favourably by  some  new  departure  in 
cover  design,  and  they  sit  down  straight- 
way and  write  letters  about  the  matter. 
A  few  years  ag),  when  The  Bookman 
was  appearing  month  after  month  in  the 
same  orange  dressing,  there  were  com- 
plaints of  monotony.  More  recently  from 
the  very  same  sources  we  have  had  pro- 
tests against  variety.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject we  beg  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
to  a  new  departure  which  begins  with  this 
issue.  There  will  appear  on  the  covers 
from  month  to  month  three  series  of  pic- 
tures of  homes  of  illustrious  authors :  the 
first  dealing  with  American  authors,  the 
second  with  English  authors,  and  the 
third  with  continental  authors. 


Mr.  Jack  London  has  incurred  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  charge  of  plagiarism 

and  the  deadly  parallel, 
The  and  appears  to  be  some- 

Old  what     exasperated.       A 

Story  newspaper  recently  called 

attention  to  the  resem- 
blance between  his  Love  of  Life  and 
Augustus  Bridle's  and  J.  K.  MacDonald's 
Lost  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 
This  subject  of  plagiarism  is  one  about 
which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  in  the 
past  and  which  is  always  so  interesting 
and  significant  that  we  arc  printing  Mr. 
London's  letter  in  explanation  of  the 
matter. 

April  10,  1906. 
In  reply  to  yours  of  April  3.  Life  is  so  short 
and  people  so  silly,  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  career,  when  I  first  began  to  get 
newspaper  notoriety  because  of  my  youthful 
socialism,  I  made  it  a  point  to  deny  nothing 
charged  against  me  in  the  newspapers.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  made  it  a  courtesy  to 
deny  such  things  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
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my  friends.  Wherefore,  because  of  your  re- 
quest, I  am  now  making  this  explanation  of  the 
similarity  between  my  Love  of  Life  and 
Augustus  Bridle's  and  J.  K.  MacDonald's 
Lost  in  tlxe  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  authors  to  draw 
material  for  their  stories  from  the  newspapers. 
Here  are  facts  of  life  reported  in  journalistic 
style,  waiting  to  be  made  into  literature.  So 
common  is  this  practice  that  often  amusing 
consequences  are  caused  by  several  writers 
utilizing  the  same  material.  Some  years  ago, 
while  I  was  in  England,  a  story  of  mine  was 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut.  In 
the  Century  of  the  same  date  was  published  a 
story  by  Frank  Norris.  While  these  two 
stories  were  quite  different  in  manner  of  treat- 
ment, they  were  patently  the  same  in  founda- 
tion and  motive.  At  once  the  newspapers  par- 
alleled our  stories.  The  explanation  was  sim- 
ple; Norris  and  I  had  read  the  same  news- 
paper account,  and  proceeded  to  exploit  it. 
But  the  fun  did  not  stop  there.  Somebody 
dug  up  a  Black  Cat  published  a  year  previous, 
in  which  was  a  similar  story  by  another  man 
who  used  the  same  foundation  and  motive. 
Then  Chicago  hustled  around  and  resurrected 
a  story  that  had  been  published  some  months 
before  the  Black  Cat  story,  and  that  was  the 
same  in  foundation  and  motive.  Of  course, 
all  these  different  writers  had  chanced  upon 
the  same  newspaper  article. 

So  common  is  this  practice  of  authors,  that 
it  is  recommended  by  all  the  instructors  in  the 
art  of  the  short  story,  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  order  to  get  material. 
Charles  Reade  swore  by  this  practice.  I  might 
name  a  lengthy  list  of  the  great  writers  who 
have  advised  this  practice. 

All  the  foregoing  merely  to  show  that 
tills  practice  exists  and  is  generally  employed 
by  story-writers.  Now  to  the  Love  of  Life, 
which  the  New  York  World  so  generously  par- 
alleled with  Lost  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.  Lost  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
is  not  a  story.  It  is  a  narrative  of  fact.  It 
was  published  in  McClure's  Magazine.  It  tells 
the  actual  sufferings  of  a  man  with  a  sprained 
ankle  in  the  country  of  the  Coppermine  River. 
It  is  not  fiction,  and  it  is  not  literature.  I 
took  the  facts  of  life  contained  in  it  added  to 
them  many  other  facts  of  life  gained  from 
other  sources,  and  made,  or  attempted  to  make, 
a  piece  of  literature  out  of  them.  There  was 
another  narrative  of  suffering  that  I  used 
quite  as  extensively  as  I  did  Lost  in  the  Land 


of  the  Midnight  Sun.  This  other  narrative 
was  a  newspaper  account  of  a  lost  and  won- 
dering prospector  near  Nome,  Alaska.  On 
top  of  this,  I  drew  upon  all  my  own  personal 
experience  of  hardship  and  suffering  and  star- 
vation, and  upon  the  whole  fund  of  knowledge 
I  had  of  the  hardship  and  suffering  and  star- 
vation of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other 
men. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  end  of  my  Love  of 
Life,  you  will  find  that  my  rescued  hero  be- 
comes suddenly  fat.  This  abrupt  obesity  was 
caused  by  his  stuffing  under  his  shirt  all  the 
spare  hardtack  he  could  beg  from  the  sailors. 
Now  I  did  not  invent  him.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life.  You  will  find  it  in  Lieutenant  Greely's 
narrative  of  the  Greely  Polar  Expedition.  I 
scarcely  see  how  I  could  be  charged  with  plagi- 
arizing from  Lieutenant  Greely;  and  yet  if  I 
plagiarized  from  Augustus  Bridle  and  J.  K. 
MacDonald  for  some  of  my  material,  I  must 
have  plagiarized  from  Lieutenant  Greely  for 
some  more  of  my  material,  and  I  must  have  pla- 
giarized from  the  newspaper  correspondent 
who  described  the  wanderings  of  the  Nome 
prospector,  and  I  must  have  plagiarized  from 
the  experiences  of  scores  and  scores  of  Alas- 
kan prospectors  whose  accounts  I  have  heard 
from  their  own  lips. 

The  World,  however,  did  not  charge  me 
with  plagiarism.  It  charged  me  with  identity 
of  time  and  situation.  Certainly  the  World  is 
right.  I  plead  guilty,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
World  was  intelligent  enough  not  to  charge 
me  with  identity  of  language. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said.  It  might  be 
well  to  explain  that  half -page  of  deadly  paral- 
lel was  published  in  the  World.  In  the  first 
place,  sensation.  Sensation  is  the  goods  de- 
manded by  a  newspaper  of  its  space-writers. 
The  suggestion  of  plagiarism  is  always  sensa- 
tional. When  a  half-page  of  deadly  parallel  is 
run  in  a  newspaper,  plagiarism  is  certainly  sug- 
gested. The  loose  meaning  of  words  in  the 
average  mind  would  make  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  readers  of  such  a  parallel  infer  that  pla- 
giarism had  been  charged. 

Secondly,  the  space-writer  writes  for  a  liv- 
ing. I  hope  for  his  own  soul's  sake  that  this 
particular  space-writer  also  writes  for  his  liv- 
ing. His  newspaper  wanted  the  goods  of  sen- 
sation, and  by  refusing  to  charge  plagiarism, 
while  leaving  the  inference  of  plagiarism  to 
the  reader,  this  space-writer  sold  half  a  page 
to  the  World. 

In  conclusion.  I,  in  the  course  of  making  my 
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living  by  turning  journalism  into  literature, 
used  material  from  various  sources  which  had 
been  collected  and  narrated  by  men  who  made 
their  living  by  turning  the  facts  of  life  into 
journalism.  Along  comes  the  space-writer  of 
the  World  who  makes  his  living  by  turning 
the  doings  of  other  men  into  sensation.  Well, 
all  three  of  us  made  our  living ;  and  who's  got 
any  kick  coming  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  London. 

Professor  Peck's  historical  narrative, 
Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,  which  has 

been  appearing  in  The 
Twenty  Years  Bookman  for  the  past 
of  the  eighteen      months      and 

Republic  which  is  concluded  in  the 

present  number,  will  be 
issued  simultaneously  in  England  and  in 
this  country  as  a  book,  in  the  early 
autumn.  The  chapters  will  be  carefully 
revised,  much  additional  material  will  be 
added,  and  fuller  references  to  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  information  will  be  given 
in  the  foot-notes.  The  volume  will  also 
contain  a  bibliography  of  the  literature 
relating   to  the   history   of  this  period. 


A  Cubic 
Triolet 


while  a  very  complex  index  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. 

A  scientific  friend  of  ours,  whom  no 
one  would  suspect  of  wishing  to  write 
triolets  even  if  they 
imagined  that  his  ardu- 
ous duties  left  him  any 
time  for  such  diversions, 
evolved,  the  other  day, 
one  of  those  teasing  little  poems  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  a  literary  curiosity,  recall- 
ing the  word-play  of  the  Alexandrian 
scholars  and  the  lusus  verborum  of  some 
of  the  mediaevals.  It  will  be  observed 
that  each  line  has  exactly  eleven  letters. 
We  reproduce  it  here  just  as  our  learned 
Theban  friend  wrote  it  upon  his  type- 
writer : 

ISTRIOLET 
L  IT  T  L  EFUN 
HARDT  OGET 
I  S  T  R  I  OLET 
FUN  ANDYET 
ACT  L YDONE 
ISTRIOLET 
LITTLEFUN 
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SECRETARY  TAFT'S  BULL 


The  following  inquiry  has  been  sent  to 
the  Editors  of  this  magazine  and  will  be 
answered  here : 

"To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

"In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  on 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Secretary 
Taft  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  sen- 
tence : 

"  The  problem  of  draining  Colon  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
situated  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  by  a  fresh-water  swamp  on 
the  other.' 

"I  have  seen  this  sentence  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
Irish  bull.  Do  you  so  regard  it?  If  you  do, 
how  could  it  be  worded  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
Secretary's  meaning  without  exposing  him  to 
criticism  from  literary  sharps? — R.  S. 

Looking  at  this  sentence  superficially, 
it  does  of  course  contain  a  bull,  since  an 
island  can  scarcely  be  "surrounded"  by 
anything  "on  one  side."  Secretary  Taft 
might  have  obviated  criticism  had  he  in- 
serted the  words,  "in  part,"  or  "partly," 
before  the  word  "surrounded"  and  also 
before  the  phrase  "by  a  fresh  water 
swamp."  Then  the  sentence  would  have 
read: 

"  The  problem  of  draining  Colon  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Colon 
is  situated  on  an  island  partly  surrounded  by 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  partly  by  a  fresh  water 
swamp  on  the  other." 

Still,  had  we  nothing  more  to  say  upon* 
the  subject  than  this  we  should  scarcely 
have  thought  our  correspondent's  inquiry 
in  need  of  serious  attention.  The  sen- 
tence quoted  from  Secretary  Taft  does, 
however,  afford  an  interesting  illustration 
of  a  certain  defect  inherent  in  the  English 
language.  Our  native  speech  is,  from 
one  point  of  view,  more  simple  and 
natural  in  its  word-order  than  any  other 
language.  The  ideas  follow  one  another 
in  the  exact  sequence  in  which  they  come 
into  the  mind  when  it  thinks  logically. 
There  is  no  involution,  no  holding  back 


of  anything,  no  place  for  afterthoughts 
such  as  one  finds  in  Greek  and  Latin  and 
German.  In  the  first-named  language 
one  may  throw  in  supplementary  qualifi- 
cations just  as  they  occur  to  him,  as  in 
the  famous  imitation  of  Thucydides  per- 
petrated by  a  clever  English  under- 
graduate, who  in  examination  gave  this 
instance  of  a  true  Thucydidean  sentence : 

"A  difficult  thing  to  drive  is  pigs,  by  one 
man,  very." 

But  sometimes  in  English,  just  be- 
cause the  meaning  can  not  usually  be  held 
in  suspense  until  the  sentence  is  com- 
pleted, the  speaker  or  writer  seems  to 
have  reached  an  end  before  in  reality  he 
has  done  so;  and  the  result  in  such  in- 
stances may  sometimes  be  rather  ludi- 
crous. This  is  the  trouble  with  Secretary 
Taft's  remark.  So  soon  as  he  has  said, 
"It  is  situated  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  the  sea  on  one  side,"  everybody  grins 
without  waiting  for  the  sentence  to  be 
completed,  because  up  to  that  point  the 
Secretary  seems  to  have  said  that  an 
island  can  be  surrounded  on  only  one 
side.  But  suppose  the  English  language 
were  less  fixed  and  rigid  in  its  word 
order,  and  that  it  could  hold  the  entire 
meaning  in  suspense  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence,  then  the  Secretary  might 
have  written  his  description  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  would  not  be  open  to 
any  criticism  whatsoever,  tior  would  it 
have  excited  the  mirth  of  even  the  most 
captious  reader: 

"The  problem  of  draining  Colon  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Colon 
is  situated  on  an  island,  by  the  sea  on  one  side* 
and  by  a  fresh  water  swamp  on  the  other,  sur- 
rounded." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carnegie  will  take  this 
matter  under  advisement  and  allow  us  a 
liberal  subvention  to  be  spent  in  ad- 
vocating and  gradually  bringing  into  use 
a  more  flexible  and  less  hide-bound 
rigidity  in  the  structure  of  the  normal 
English  sentence.  H,  T.  P, 


THE    LITERARY    HORRORS    CLUB 


I 

I  have  no  literary  style^ 

I  am  no  diplomat ; 
But  those  who  read  ^he  Clansman'*  know 

Fm  not  alone  in  that» 
And  those  who  read  *^The  Jun^UT  know 

How  one  succeeds  who  hooks 
The  sweepinsfs  from  the  slaugfhter-house 

And  turns  it  into  books* 


n 

'Twas  in  a  literary  fo^: 

Beside  an  inky  wave* 
Some  rather  handsome  skeletons 

Were  waltzing  on  a  grave^ 
A  very  pretty  (ynchin^ff  too^ 

Gave  zest  to  the  affair, 
When  Jack  o'  London,  stalking  in. 

Cried  thrice,  ^ Ahoy,  Sinclair  I  ^ 


m 

Then  Upton  came  from  Packingtown 

As  gzj  as  one  can  be 
Whose  progress  is  accompanied 

By  Reverend  Thomas  D*, 
The  latter  striking:  attitudes 

And  braying  at  the  moon 
While  flourishing  a  manuscript 
Entitled  ''Coon,  Coon,  Coon  I '^ 


IV 

''This  is  me  weekly  masterpiece  I'' 

The  Reverend  Thomas  yeOed^ 
^'Thou^h  most  of  it  is  short  on  facts 

And  some  of  it's  misspelled — 
Yet  who^I  deny  this  portraiture 

Of  Dixie's  sfolden  a^e 
With  forty  hurrors  to  the  word^ 

Three  murders  to  the  pa^fe?'' 


V 

^TEnougfh,  enousfh  I  suppress  the  stuffy'* 

Quoth  Upton  of  Sinclair^ 
^  would  a  bitter  tale  unfold 

Of  Sausasfe  and  Despair* 
My  hero  is  a  f oreigfner^ 

A  stran^fer  yet  to  soap, 
His  name  Bzzzzisqtyozistnob, 

(Pronounced  Bzzuzzixstnope*) 


VI 

'The  pigs  were  squealing  lustily 

As  knives  thrust  home  to  kilL 

Our  hero  stood  knee-deep  in  blood 

And  ran  a  sausage-mill. 
When  suddenly  his  foot  it  slipped 

And  on  the  wheels  he  fell ; 
The  sausage-grinder  gave  a  twist. 

As  with  a  horrid  yell'' — 


vn 

Up  popped  a  stranger  wierd  and  wan 

Whose  chin  required  a  shave* 
He  tore  three  handf uls  from  his  beard 

And  writhed  upon  a  grave* 
^'Alas  I  she  was  a  cannibal  I  ^ 

He  moaned  as  if  in  pain* 
Then  all  the  Qub  arose  and  cried^ 

^KJood  evening,  Mr*  Cainel^ 


vin 

'^er  Pa  committed  suicide 

By  biting  of  his  head* 
Her  mother  saw  her  uncle^s  ghost 

And  died  of  fright,^  he  said, 
^So  her  unpleasant  habits  seem 

Quite  curios  to  me — 
G>nsidering  she  came  from  such 

A  pleasant  familee*^ 


IX 
There  came  a  Russian  accent  next, 

Belike  a  popping  cork* 
I  think  ^twas  Maxim  Gorky  who 

Was  showing  How  to  Gork ; 
But  tired  of  madhouse  fantasies, 

Right  quickly  home  I  gat : 
Fve  shed  no  blood  in  pen  and  ink — 

And  thank  the  Lord  for  that  I 

—  Wallace  Irwin, 


ROYAL  MARRIAGES  IN  SPAIN 


1802 — 1906 


IHE  approaching  mar- 
Iriage  of  His  Majesty  Al- 
Ifonso  XIII,  King  of 
{Spain,  to  Princess  Ena 
ioi  Battenburg,  recalls  to 
I  many     minds,     both     in 

JSpain  and  abroad,  the  di- 

VLTsirtcd  liiston  of  royal  nuptials  cele- 
brated in  that  country  during  the  hun- 
dred years  that  have  just  finished  their 
course. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  Spain  in  a  condition  both  disturb- 
ing and  perilous.  Carlos  IV  occupied 
the  throne;  but  it  was  no  easy  task  for 
him  to  retain  his  place,  since  Napoleon's 
power  was  becoming  stronger  day  by 
day.  In  1808  Carlos  IV  was  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  ground  and  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  Fernando,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

In  1802  Fernando  married  Maria  An- 
tonia  of  Naples.  She  died  without  is- 
sue in  1806.  In  1816  Fernando  chose 
as  his  second  wife  Maria  Isabel  of  Por- 
tugal. Their  first  child  died  when  but 
a  few  months  old;  and  the  Queen,  with 
her  second  child,  was  laid  to  rest  in  De- 
cember, 1818.  Fernando's  third  mar- 
riage was  with  Maria  Josefa  Amalia, 
daughter  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Sax- 
ony.    She  died  without  issue  in  1829. 

Fernando  VII,  weighed  down  with 
years  and  habitual  indisposition,  sudden- 
ly manifested  a  desire  to  take  to  himself  a 
fourth  wife.  His  choice  fell  upon  Maria 
Cristina  de  Borbon,  daughter  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Because  of  the  relationship  between  Fer- 
nando VII  and  Maria  Cristina  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Pope  had  to  be 
obtained.  This  was  the  first  really  im- 
pl)rtant  marriage  of  the  century  and  took 
place  December  9,  1829.  Two  days  lat- 
er the  royal  pair  entered  Madrid. 

Who  can  tell  the  contrary  emotions  of 
fear  and  hope  that  took  possession  of  the 
people  at  this  event  ?  All  felt  that  in  the 
seating  of  Maria  Cristina  on  the  throne  of 
the  Alfonsos  and  Fernandos,  a  new  era 
was  going  to  open  for  the  Spanish  na- 


tion. Madrid  gave  the  brilliant  Queen 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Her  beauty, 
her  youth,  her  distinguished  and  fine 
manners,  the  smile  that  illumined  her 
countenance,  the  grace  that  seemed  to 
emanate  from  her  whole  being,  captivat- 
ed from  the  first  moment  the  whole  city. 
The  new  Queen  had  talent  and  a  great 
desire  to  win  both  glory  and  reputation 
for  herself  and  for  the  people  whom  she 
had  come  to  serve.  So  while  her  parents 
visited  the  artistic  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  Capital,  revelled  in  the 
curiosities  and  grandeur  of  the  King's 
country  residences,  wandered  about  the 
monuments  and  ancient  comers  of  Tole- 
do, Cristina,  with  her  graces  conquered 
the  heart  of  her  royal  spouse  and  gained 
an  ascendency  over  him  that  was  notice- 
able during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  October  10,  1830  the  direct  heir  to 
the  throne  was  born.  The  baptism  of 
the  child  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  she  was  given  the  name  of  Isabel, 
Princess  of  Asturias.  A  second  daugh- 
ter the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa  Fernando 
was  born  January  30,  1832. 

Few  Queens  have  been  so  universally 
loved  as  was  Maria  Cristina.  Rarely 
has  popular  enthusiasm  manifested  itself 
to  such  a  high  degree  as  when  during  the 
first  years  of  the  regency  the  young 
widow  of  the  King  had  to  defend  from 
the  sudden  reverses  of  the  civil  war  the 
cradle  of  her  daughter  Isabel.  But  like 
all  popular  loves,  the  love  of  the  people 
endured  only  for  a  few  years.  Then 
came  the  Revolution.  A  little  later 
abandoned  by  some,  and  scoflFed  at 
by  others,  the  beautiful  Queen  was 
obliged  to  leave  Spain,  separating  her- 
self from  her  children  and  seeing  her 
popularity  forever  dissipated. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
toward  Fernando  VII?  Emilio  Castelar, 
a  noted  statesman  writes  in  La  Detnocra- 
cia  (1864), 

"Thirty-one  years   have  elapsed   since   that 
pernicious  King  died;  that  King  who  stained 
our  history  and  degraded  our  politics     .      . 
Never  was  there  known  a  more  cruel  mon- 
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arch.  Born  in  a  corrupt  court,  his  conscience 
never  knew  a  peaceful  day.  His  first  enemies 
were,  oh  horror!  his  parents.  Against  them 
he  directed  his  first  plots.  Upon  humiliation 
and  shame  he  raised  his  first  ambitions.  He 
listened  to  the  councils  of  an  infamous  priest; 
converted  his  court  into  a  club  of  conspira- 
tors; armed  the  friars,  conspired  with  foreign 
ambassadors  and  recounted  to  Napoleon  that 
which  his  personal  pride  should  have  made 
him  keep  to  himself.  He  refused  to  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  one  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived life  and  was  later  to  receive  the  crnwn ; 
and  at  the  end  of  all  his  scheming,  he  was 
able  to  see  the  declining  years  of  his  father 
out-raged,    the    independence   of    his    country 


sold,  his  crown  in  the  dust,  a  stranger  on  his 
throne  and  his  people  in  servitude." 

The  feeling  in  1864  finds  an  echo  in  1906. 
We  hear  Spaniard.^  say  to-day  that  Philip 
II  and  Fernando  VII  were  two  of  the 
worst  calamities  that  ever  befell  their 
country. 

Ixt  us  now  give  our  attention  to  the 
daughter  of  Fernando  VII,  that  daughter 
who  died  less  than  two  years  ago,  and 
who,  had  not  the  throne  of  Spain  under- 
gone such  great  and  constant  changes, 
would  have  had  a  reign  seven  years  long- 
er than  that  of  the  lamented  British 
Queen,  Victoria. 
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Even  before  Isabel  II  was  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  England  and  France  were 
already  negotiating  as  to  the  one  most 
suitable  to  occupy  the  throne  with  her. 
When  she  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  her 
marriage  had  been  in  dispute  for  four 
years  and  now  that  a  union  was  likely  to 
be  made  and  indeed  seemed  quite  neces- 
sary, there  was  no  end  to  the  difficulties 
and  intrigues.  What  mattered  it  wheth- 
er Isabel  had  any  choice  to  make  or 
not?  What  audacity  on  her  part,  for- 
sooth, to  raise  any  objections  to  the  choice 
made  for  her !  Each  suitor  for  her  hand 
must  pass  his  examinations,  as  it  were, 
with  those  countries,  who  chimed  to 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  marriage,  act- 
ing as  his  judges.  Then  the  diplomats 
of  her  realm  made  their  decision  and  the 


female  individual  in  the  union  must  hold 
her  peace  and  accept  the  inevitable. 

For  the  place,  England  and  France 
each  had  its  favourite  candidate,  whom 
they  supported,  it  seemed,  more 
from  a  sense  of  personal  vanity 
than  from  any  profound  political 
calculations.  England  did  not  wdsh 
that  the  marriage  should  be  with 
any  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  while  France 
on  her  side  objected  to  a  Coburger.  Af- 
ter innumerable  cabinet  meetings,  a  final 
conclusion  was  reached  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Q.'teen  to  marry  either 
a  Spanish  or  NeapoHlan  Prince.  But 
alas!  England  and  France  had  reckoned 
without  Austria,  or  rather  without  Met- 
ternich  who  virtually  ruled  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon      A  Prince  of  Na- 
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pies  was  opposed  by  the  last  power  be- 
cause of  a  fear  that  in  the  case  of  such  a 
union,  Austria's  domination  over  the 
Two  Sicilies  would  be  ended.  Matters 
were  made  more  difficult  by  the  Pope, 
who  seemed  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Metternich.  At  the  end  of  many  weari- 
some discussions  there  were  just  three 
men  left  in  the  matrimonial  field.  This 
field  was  now  ripe  for  the  harvesting.  Let 
us  see  the  result.  The  three  candidates 
were,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  two 
cousins  of  Isabel,  Don  Enrique  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Asis,  sons  of  the  Infante 
Don  Francisco.  The  son  of  Don  Carlos 
was  a  pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
He  could  become  Prince  Consort  only  on 
condition  that  he  renounce  all  rights  to 
the  throne.  Public  opinion,  however, 
showed  that  he  was  very  unpopular,  and 
so  it  was  considered  wise  to  drop  him 
from  the  eligible  list.  Don  Enrique,  in 
1845,  published  a  manifesto  declarin'g 
himself  in  favour  of  liberty  and  progress 
and  opposed  to  a  despotism  and  fanati- 
cism. Imagine  a  man  in  Spain  brave 
enough  to  declare  such  sentiments  at  that 
time.  His  bravery  placed  him  out  of 
favour  with  the  Ministers  and  he  was 
forced  into  virtual  exile.  Thus  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  Isabel  II  must 
marry  Francisco  de  Asis. 

During  this  discussion  concerning  a 
husband  for  the  Queen,  the  union  of  her 
sister,  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa  Fernan- 
da with  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  young- 
est son  of  Jjoius  Philippe,  received  its 
share  of  attention.  (It  may  be  noted 
that  this  last  marriage  severed  forever 
all  friendly  relations  between  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Louis  Philippe). 

At  last,  then,  the  Royal  nuptials  were 
arranged,  if  not  to  the  taste  of  all,  at 
least  with  the  acquiescence  of  all,  but 
without  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  The  double  wedding  was  set 
for  October  10,  1846,  on  which  date  it 
was  solemnised  at  the  Palace,  followed 
by  the  usual  service  in  the  Atocha.  The 
Queen-mother  Maria  Cristina  returned 
to  Madrid  and  stood  by  her  daughters  as 
they  were  married. 

The  reign  of  Isabel  II  was  one  of 
wars  both  civil  and  foreign.  A  Spanish 
historian  writes, 


"Of  all  of  them  the  most  glorious  was  the 
war  in  Africa  the  last  brilliant  page  of  our 
military  history." 

In  1868  the  revolution  broke  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  reigning  Queen  and  her  Ministers. 
After  much  persuasion  Isabell  II  was  in- 
duced to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son  Al- 
fonso XII,  who  made  his  entrance  into 
Madrid  as  King,  early  in  1875.  Isabel 
II  and  Francisco  de  Asis  made  their 
home  in  Paris,  but  they  did  not  live  under 
the  same  roof.  Their  union  did  not  prove 
a  happy  one,  which  seems  but  a  natural 
result  of  a  marriage  contracted,  as  was 
theirs.  Isabel  II  visited  the  Palace,  oc- 
casionally to  see  her  grandson,  the  pres- 
ent King,  and  often  took  part,  also,  in 
public  functions  given  in  the  home  that 
cnce  was  hers. 

Alfonso  XII  was  twenty  years  old 
when  he  contracted  his  first  marriage  with 
his  cousin  Maria  de  las  ^  l^ercedes  on 
January  23,  1877.  La  Epoca  of  that  day 
says : 

"The  aspect  of  the  heavens,  as  clear  and  bTue 
as  in  the  early  days  of  spring;  the  animation 
in  the  streets,  shown  by  the  groups  of  happy 
and  enthusiastic  people;  the  beautifully  decked 
balconies;  the  saluting  of  the  artillery;  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells,  all  gave  to  Madrid 
from  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  an  air  of 
happiness  and  contentment. 

"At  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  the  mili- 
tary reveille  sounded  and  the  streets  were  soon 
filled  with  the  multitude  who  were  anxious  to 
see  the  passing  of  the  Royal  party.  At  half- 
past  twelve,  resplendent  in  their  gala  uni- 
forms, the  troops  took  their  designated  places 
and  the  King  accompanied  by  his  sister,  the 
Infanta  Isabel,  and  his  Court,  directed  his 
way,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  public,  to  the 
basilica  of  Atocha,  whose  exterior  was  most 
lavishly  adorned.  The  King  entered  by  one 
door  and  Princess  Mercedes  by  another,  the 
two  meeting  in  the  church,  where  awaited 
them  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  the  Indies, 
the  Clerics  of  the  Royal  Court  and  the  Chap- 
lains of  Honour.  The  juvenile  beauty  of  the 
bride  was  well  set-off  by  a  robe  of  white  satin 
adorned  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

"The  return  to  the  palace  was  one  continual 
ovation.  The  acclamations  were  kept  up  with- 
out   ceasing,    and    the    people    at    seeing    the 
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young  Queen   pass  exclaimed, 
ful !    God  bless  her  !*  " 


*How  beauti- 


Five  months  later  through  the  same 
streets  where,  on  January  23,  the  Queen 
had  passed  so  full  of  life,  amid  the  happy 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  her  corpse  was 


confronted  by  the  same  problem  which 
he  had  considered  settled  such  a  short 
time  before.  He  was  young  and  the 
State  w^anted  him  to  marry.  In  1874  he 
had  been  a  student  at  the  Colegio  Tere- 
siano  in  Vienna.  While  there  he  met 
Maria  Cristina,  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
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conducted.  Her  companionship  with  Al- 
phonso  Xn  had  been  brief  but  happy, 
and  the  people  of  Madrid  sorrowed  as 
much  for  their  loss,  as  they  had  rejoiced 
at  their  gain  five  months  before. 

Alfonso  xn,  left  a  widower,  was  again 


duke  Carlos  Fernando  of  the  Hapsburg 
House.  With  her  the  Minister  of  State 
D.  Manuel  Silvela  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Goverment  Sr.  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
wished  the  King  to  form  an  alliance. 
When  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope  had 
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been  obtained  (since  both  were  descend- 
ed from  Carlos  III),  and  Maria  Cris- 
tina  had  renounced  all  eventual  rights  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  the  ceremony  was 
set  for  November  29,  1879. 

His  Majesty  was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Captain  of  the  National  Army  and 


silver.  Her  mantle,  also  of  satin,  show- 
ed fleurs  de  lis  embroidered  in  gold  with  a 
rich  flounce,  formed  by  two  rows  of  lace, 
between  which  gleamed  white  roses  and 
orange  blossoms.  The  veil  of  point  lace, 
displayed  elaborate  workings  of  the  eagle 
and  fleur  de  lis.     The  ceremony  conclud- 
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was  accompanied  to  the  Atocha  by  the 
Queen-mother  Tsabell  IT  and  his  sisters. 
Maria  Cristina  was  dressed  in  a  magni- 
cent  white  satin  gown  with  square  train 
garnished  with  lace  and  embroidered  in 


ed  with  the  Te  Deum  in  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Almighty.  The  festivities  follow- 
ing the  marriage  were  many  and  bril- 
liant. There  were  receptions  in  the  Palace 
and  in  the  home  of  the  President  of  the 
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Council  of  Ministers;  gala  functions  in 
the  theatres,  bull-fights,  illuminations  and 
fireworks. 

Death,  that  had  taken  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth  the  beloved  Queen  Mercedes, 
did  not  tarry  long  ere  he  made  another 
visit  to  the  royal  home.  Alfonso  XT  I 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  six  years 
after  his  last  marriage. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  cen- 


the  union  that  he  was  forced  to  resign 
and  give  place  to  a  man  who  would  aid 
the  plans  of  the  throne. 

Don  Carlos  de  Borbon  w^as  born  in 
Gries,  Austria,  November  lo,  1870.  He 
followed  a  military  career  in  Spain,  be- 
ing first  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Ar- 
tillery at  Segovia  and  later  passing  to 
the  staflF,  in  which  he  held  the  grade  of 
honorary   captain.     A   few   days  before 
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tury,  all  Spain  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Princess  of  Astu- 
rias  had  given  her  heart,  and  later  would 
give  her  hand  to  Don  Carlos  de  Borbon. 
The  people  never  approved  of  the  match 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  ever  would. 
Sr.  Sagasta,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  was  so  radically  opposed  to 


his  marriage  w^ith  the  Princess,  the 
Queen-Regent  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Major  on  the  same  Staff. 

Love  was  the  foundation  of  the  union. 
It  was  rather  unfortunate,  however,  that 
Cupid  should  have  selected  the  second 
son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Asturias  represented  a  throne,  for 
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which  the  best  Spanish  blood  had  been 
spilled;  blood  that  caused  Alfonso  XII 
to  be  proclaimed  King  in  1875.  Who 
was  chief  of  the  Carlist  forces  in  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  this  throne  in  the 
uprising     that     lasted     from     1868     to 


we  have  a  bright  love  story  in  a  Palace; 
in  that  Palace  where  so  many  unions  have 
been  made  for  State  reasons  and  which 
have  terminated  some  so  tragically,  others 
so  scandalously.  How  was  this  affection 
born  and  how  did  it  develop? 
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187s?  No  less  a  person  than  the  Count 
of  Caserta,  who  was  to  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias.  We 
who  were  in  Madrid  at  the  time  heard 
murmurings  on  every  side,  and  some  even 
ventured  to  say,  that  times  were  riper  for 
a  revolution  then  than  they  were  when 
Isabel  II  was  dethroned.  In  the  affec- 
tion of  these  two  hearts  for  each  other 


A  person  intimate  at  the  Court  gave 
the  following  data  to  La  Epoca, 

**l  heard  one  day,  several  years  ago,  a  dia- 
logue which  took  place  between  the  two 
Princess  Mercedes  and  Maria  Teresa.  They 
were  speaking  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Count 
of  Caserta,  and  the  younger  of  the  two  In- 
fantas eulogised  Fernando,  Duke  of  Calabria. 
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*As  for  me/  replied  the  Princess  of  Asturias, 
'I  like  Carlos  better.' " 

These  words  uttered  by  infantile  lips 
announced  the  existence  of  an  affection 
that  time,  far  from  extinguishing,  caused 
to  increase.  The  years  passed,  the  war 
in  Cuba  broke  out  with  all  its  fury,  and 
the  two  brothers,  Don  Fernando  and  Don 
Carlos,  desirous  of  glory,  and  wishing  to 
ennoble  by  their  own  merits  their  illustri- 
ous name,  wanted  to  embark  for  the  Is- 
land and  fight  as  Spanish  soldiers.  Al- 
though not  Spaniards,  they  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Spanish  banner.  In  that 
land  that  had  cost  Spain  so  much  blood, 
the  perils  were  many.  Not  only  did  the 
balls  of  the  rebels  mow  down  the  ranks 


of  the  troops,  but  even  in  the  air  and 
water,  there  lurked  almost  certain  death. 

This  act  of  nobleness  and  valour  on 
the  part  of  Don  Carlos  touched  still  deep- 
er the  heart  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias 
and  it  is  not  marvellous  that  the  affection 
of  the  Queen-Regent  was  also  gained. 

Don  Carlos  returned  to  Spain  and 
he  and  the  Princess  saw  each  other  again. 
About  this  time  an  incident  occurred 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  Don  Carlos  and  his  sentiments  re- 
specting the  Princess.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  wishing  to  marry  his  niece,  the 
Arch-duchess  Isabel,  had  fixed  his  choice 
upon  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta. 
r)y  some  happy  move  of  the  Emperor  I>ou 
Carlos  was  sent  to  the  Austrian  Capital, 
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and  though  he  learned  of  the  Monarch's 
plans,  his  heart  felt  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject. One  fine  day  the  Emperor  discov- 
ered that  he  must  seek  in  another  direc- 
tion for  a  nephew,  for  Don  Carlos  had 
suddenly  left  for  Spain  on  a  plea  that 
the  Austrian  Capital  did  not  agree  with 
his  health. 

At  the  Palace  the  Queen  drew  him 
aside  and  said,  "Tell  me  about  your  trip 
to  Vienna,  and  also  how  my  mother  and 
family  are."  Don  Carlos  answered  her 
and  she  continued,  "Is  it  true  that  you 
have  been  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
the  Archduchess  Isabel  ?'* 

Don  Carlos  responded :  "I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  I  have  been  a  candidate 
for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess.  What 
I  can  assure  you  of  is  that  I  am  not  a 
candidate.  Since  you  have  deigned  to 
open  this  conversation,  I  wish  to  say  to 
Your  Majesty  that  I  am  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Mercedes.  Yes,  if 
to  desire,  as  one's  greatest  happiness,  to 
be  loved  by  the  one  whom  you  love,  if  to 
think  of  her,  live  only  for  her  is  to  be  a 
candidate  for  her  hand,  then  I  am  a  can- 
didate for  that  of  the  Princess  Mercedes." 

"And  you  have  concealed  all  this  in  si- 
lence !"  "I  have  never  told  it  to  you,  for 
I  have  always  thought  of  hiding  my  love. 
I  am  a  soldier.  I  know  how  to  obey.  If 
Your  Ma  jest"  can  give  me  no  hope,  I 
beg  of  you  to  assign  me  to  the  Canaries." 

Don  Carlos  uttered  these  words  with 
so  much  vehemence,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion so  truthful  that  the  Queen  could  not 
doubt  that  the  young  man  was  seriously 
in  love  with  the  Princess. 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  replied  the  Queen, 
affably  taking  the  hand  of  the  Prince  in 
her  own. 

The  Princess,  on  her  part,  made  to 
her  mother  a  frank  confession  of  her  love 
for  Don  Carlos,  and  throwing  herself  in- 
to her  mother's  arms,  begged  the  Queen 
not  to  marry  her  against  her  will. 

But  this  romance  must  have  its  dark 
side  and  naturally,  too.  As  the  time 
for  the  marriage  drew  nearer,  public  dis- 
approval of  it  became  more  pronounced. 
Each  day  from  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary brought  its  own  strange  scenes. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  among  the 
people  that  the  Count  of  Caserta  would 
not  come  to  Spain  to  witness  the  mar- 


riage of  his  son,  but  on  the  morning  of 
February  8th  he  and  his  family  arrived  in 
Madrid.  This  event  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  outbreak  of  wrath  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  The  following  is  taken  from 
a  morning  paper  of  February  8th. 

"To  the  Count  of  Caserto: — 

"Do  you  remember,  Sir  Count 

"It  was  the  15th  of  July,  1874.  For  three 
days  the  merciless  armies  of  your  Lord  and 
Chief,  the  so-called  King  Don  Carlos  of  Bor- 
bon,  had  been  besieging  the  heroic  city  of 
Cuenca.  At  the  head  of  those  hordes  whose 
ferocity  the  Tartars  themselves  could  not  ex- 
ceed, you,  Sir  Count,  were  acting  as  Carlist 
Tamerlane-'* 

"It  was  not  possible  for  your  soldiers  to  con- 
quer by  noble  assault  those  ancient  walls  de- 
fended by  Liberal  hearts.  It  was  necessary 
that  a  vile  Carlist  (Carlist  it  must  have  been) 
should  open  a  narrow  gate  in  the  wall  of  the 
city.  Through  it  stole  the  unbridled,  drunken, 
Carlist  throng,  with  the  battle  cry  of  'Sus! 
No  hay  cuartel!  Viva  la  religion!*  (No  quar- 
ter! Long  live  religion!) 

"Do  you  remember.  Sir  Count? 

"The  Liberals,  though  very  few  in  numbers, 
defended  themselves  bravely  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed. Some  were  conducted  to  provisional 
prisons;  others,  victims  of  infamous  impeach- 
ment, died  gloriously  their  breasts  riddled 
with  bullets. 

"On  your  return  to  Spain,  Sir  Count,  are 
you  not  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  these  vic- 
tims of  Cuenca,  tortured  and  sacrificed  by  your 
barbarous  orders?  Remember  that  Major, 
seriously  sick,  who  was  dragged  from  his  bed, 
pierced  with  bayonets,  thrown  from  the  bal- 
cony to  the  street,  and  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  the  horse  of  Dona  Blanca  [sister-in- 
law  to  the  Pretender  and  noted  throughout 
Spain  for  her  cruelty]. 

"Don't  forget  the  National  Militiaman, 
likewise  sick  and  likewise  dragged  from  his 
bed,  stabbed  to  death  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
who  was  trying  to  save  him.  Call  up  in  your 
mind,  too,  the  peaceful  fruit-vendor,  hauled 
through  the  streets,  soaked  in  petroleum  and 
burned  to  death.  And  the  Conquense  Mayor, 
his  breast  rent  with  gaping  wounds,  who  died 
with  the  sarcastic  brutal  laughter  of  his  as- 
sassins ringing  in  his  ears.  The  young  girl, 
too,  as  beautiful  of  body  as  of  soul,  Maria, 
killed  and  violated  in  a  mad  Carlist  orgy  before 
the  eyes  of  her  father  and  brothers.    Have  you 
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forgotten,  Sir  G)unt,  these  and  many  other 
victims  of  that  unhappy  day?" 

On  February  nth  all  institutions  of 
learning  allowed  a  special  vacation  to 
last  four  days,  in  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage. This  occasioned  more  trouble.  It 
put  upon  the  streets  hundreds  of  students 
who  augmented  the  crowds  that  were 
daily  becoming  more  unmanageable.  The 
Civil  Guards  patrolled  the  streets  night 
and  day;  but  on  February  13th  they  ac- 
knowledged themselves  defeated  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  order,  or  prevent  the 
assembling  of  groups  who  kept  up  their 
cries  of,  '*  Death  to  the  Count  of  Caserta." 

At  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding  (February  14th) 
martial  law  was  declared  in  the  city  and 
province.  Then  came  the  ceaseless  tramp- 
ing of  horses'  feet.  Four  regiments  of 
lancers  and  cavalry  patrolled  those  streets 
\»hich  had  given  the  mounted  Civil 
Guards  so  much  trouble.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  hours  when  law-abiding  citizens 
are  supposed  to  be  asleep  that  the  men 
a'«d  horses  were  allowed  to  rest. 

The  day  had  been  clear  and  beautiful, 
just  such  an  one  as  every  bride  looks  for- 
w?id  to.  And  yet  how  very  different 
was  this  Royal  wedding  from  any  which 
had  taken  place  in  Spain,  at  least  during 
the  preceding  hundred  years.  There 
were  no  gaily  draped  balconies  except 
government  buildings;  no  groups  of 
happy  and  contented  people,  waiting  im- 
patiently to  give  the  bride  a  hearty  cheer 
on  her  way  to  the  Church  of  Atocha ;  no 
troops  in  gala  uniform  lined  up  along  the 
route  to  the  Church.  The  balconies  were 
bare  and  uninviting ;  only  here  and  there 
were  to  be  seen  small  groups  of  citizens 
and  these  were  in  anything  but  a  peace- 
ful frame  of  mind  ;  the  troops  were  being 
used  for  something  more  serious  than  or- 
dinary display.  There  was  no  procession 
to  the  Atocha  where  part  of  the  religious 
ceremony  of  all  Royal  weddings  in  Spain 
takes  place,  and  where  the  Te  Denm  is 
regularly  sung.  For  reasons  too  obvi- 
ous to  mention,  the  whole  ceremony  was 
solemnised  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace, 
at  eleven  o'clock  Thursday  morning  in 
the  presence  of  those  whom  it  seemed 
safe  to  invite.  The  usual  extra  functions 
in  the  theatres,  and  brilliant  illuminations 


and  fireworks  in  the  evening  were  also 
lacking.  Gloom,  most  profound,  settled 
over  the  city  at  nightfall. 

About  a  year  later  a  son  was  bom  to 
them,  and  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
the  Princess  of  Asturias,  on  October  17, 
1904,  that  son  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Rolls  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  and  hence  necessarily 
as  Prince  of  Asturias. 

The  Spanish  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
loyal  subjects  and  they  loved  the  little  fel- 
low who  was  some  day  to  be  their  King, 
and  many  cherished  the  fond  hope  that 
things  would  go  better  when  he  had  as- 
cended the  throne.  His  development 
was  noted  by  watchful  eyes  not  only 
among  his  own  but  among  intelligent 
people  everywhere.  The  result  seems  to 
be  pleasing  to  all.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  bright  scholar,  close  observer, 
deep  thinker  and  sympathetic  friend.  As 
the  saying  goes,  he  does  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet  and  he  is  quick  to 
act  when  occasion  demands  it. 

In  1899,  when  Alfonso  was  thirteen 
years  old,  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer  went  as 
American  Minister  to  Madrid,  to  take  up 
once  more  the  relations  severed  by  the 
war.  At  all  Court  functions  the  King  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Storer  in  French,  having 
already  acquired  the  ability  to  speak 
French,  Italian  and  German.  Before  he 
was  sixteen  he  was  conversing  fluently 
to  Mr.  Storer  in  English. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  reported  that 
Alfonso  XIII.  is  in  poor  health,  and  cer- 
tainly his  pictures  often  show  him  far 
from  robust,  yet  his  powers  of  endurance 
are  such,  that  we  must  believe  him  strong- 
er than  he  appears.  In  May,  1901,  he 
conducted  the  Army  Manouvres  outside 
of  Madrid,  himself  leading  several 
charges  and  at  the  close  of  ten  hours  in 
the  saddle  rode  home  looking  fresher 
than  any  officer  in  his  suite. 

His  Majesty  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  for  the  position  he  has  to  fill  in 
life,  but  it  is  sometimes  surprising  to 
find  him  conducting  himself  like  a  man  of 
years.  Taking  the  Queen  Regent  to  the 
window  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  (the 
Princess  of  Asturia's)  wedding,  he  point- 
ed to  the  cavalry  lined  up  in  war-like  at- 
titude in  front  of  the  palace  and  to  the 
dark  faces  of  the  mob  behind.     ''Look! 
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this  is  what  you  have  done  for  me."  A 
sudden  blow  in  the  face,  with  **You 
forget  I  am  your  mother,"  was  her 
reply.  Alfonso  quickly  answered,  **You 
do  not  seem  to  remember  that  /  am 
the  King/' 

Not  long  after  ascending  the  throne, 
the  King  proposed  a  visit  to  his  provinces 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  land  over  which  he 
was  to  rule.  Unfortunately  his  visit  in 
the  northwest  was  brought  suddenly  to 
an  end  by  the  clerics  who  became  alarmed 
at  his  curiosity.  He  was  cruising  along 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  taking  short  trips 
inland  to  the  Cathedral  towns.  Natural- 
ly, the  best  of  all  was  shown  to  him  and 
he  was  led  from  sacristy  to  sacristy  where 
the  rich  treasures  were  laid  before  him. 
But  when  he  inquired  into  the  authenticity 
of  the  Nail,  the  Thorn  or  the  Handker- 
chief of  Veronica,  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
take  him  back  to  San  Sebastian. 

Even  members  of  the  Cabinet,  men 
with  gray  hair,  are  brought  to  a  sudden 
halt  by  their  young  monarch  that  for  a 
brief  moment  causes  them  to  hold  their 
breath.  An  arsenal  located  seven  or 
eight  miles  outside  of  Madrid,  exploded 
one  morning  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
and  several  men  were  killed.  At  a  later 
hour  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 
A  Minister  arose  and  addressed  his 
sovereign  thus : 

**I  regret  to  report  to  your  Majesty  that 
my  subordinates  inform  me  that  there  has 
been  an  explosion  at " 

"Yes,  /  know  all  about  it.  /  have  been 
there  myself,"  was  the  pointed  reply  of 
the  King. 

A  Spanish  girl,  educated  beyond  the 
ordinary  woman  in  her  country  wrote 
me  as  follows  when  the  marriage  of  Al- 
fonso XUT.  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  proposed : 


"The  democratic  spirit  of  the  King  appeals 
to  me  most  strongly  and  I  believe  if  his  mother 
leaves  the  country  and  this  marriage  is  real- 
ised we  shall  have  a  King  to  whom  we  may 
appeal  personally. 

"On  Good  Friday  last  year  he  went  on  foot 
from  the  palace  to  the  church  of  "Las  Cala- 
travas,"  accompanied  only  by  his  brother-in- 
law  and  two  attendants.  When  he  returned 
to  the  palace  he  was  followed  by  several  thou- 
sand persons,  expressing  their  good-will  in 
loud  and  joyous  cheers.  How  much  greater 
would  have  been  this  enthusiasm  if  the  people 
had  known  a  certain  incident  which  occurred 
a  few  days  before  and  which  the  journals  did 
not  relate  until  later. 

"The  King  is  extremely  fond  of  his  auto- 
mobile  and   on   one   of   his   many   excursions 
outside  of  the  town  he  encountered  two  men 
and   two   women   walking  to   Madrid,   alnuist 
frozen  and  half-dead  from  hunger.    He  pitied 
their  condition  immediately,  and  without  men- 
tioning who  he  was,  made  the  two  women  get 
into  the  car,  there  being  no  more  room  for  the 
men.   En  route,  he  questioned  them,  learned  of 
the  misery  through  which  they  had  passed,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  the  city  to  seek  for 
work,  and  his  sympathetic  heart  being  touched, 
he  emptied  his  own  pockets  as  well  as  those 
of  his  attendants  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
poor  women.     When  they  reached  the  small 
town  of  Guadarrama,  he  made  them  share  the 
lunch  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  and 
his  attendants;  and  just  before  they  had  fin- 
ished, when  he  had  invited  them  to  accompany 
him  to  Madrid  and  they  had  replied  that  they 
preferred   to   wait   there    for   their   husbands, 
some  children   near-by  happened   to  cry  out, 
'Viva  el  Rcy.'     The  women  greatly  surprised 
and  much  confused   ran   from  the  place,  but 
soon    regaining    their    senses,    came    back    to 
thank  the   King   for   what   he  had    done   for 
them.     With  the  King's  kindly  good-bye  came 
a  promise  of  future  assistance,  if  they  would 
inform  His  Majesty  of  their  arrival  in  the  city." 
Leora  A,  Fits-Gerald, 
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BY  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

Part    XVII— THE  TRANSFORMED  REPUBLIC 


N  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  first  in- 
auguration of  President 
Cleveland,  the  philosoph- 
ic observer  finds  a  mul- 
tiplicity    of     tendencies 

and  of  achieved  results, 

aiiiung^  the  v.Vrizt  of  which  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  those  that  possess 
supreme  significance.  No  period  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Republic  had  been 
so  fraught  with  the  consummation  of 
changes  long  impending.  It  was  a  period 
of  precipitation.  In  it  a  score  of  influ- 
ences which  for  many  years  had  been 
almost  imperceptibly  at  work,  now  with 
a  rapid  rush  wrought  out  results  so 
swiftly  and  so  surely  as  to  daze  the  pur- 
blind and  to  confound  the  calculations 
of  conservative  students  of  political  and 
social  history. 

The  one  central  fact  which  dominates 
these  twenty  years  of  evolution  is  the 
fact  that  in  them  the  United  States  at 
last  acquired  a  genuine  and  homogene- 
ous national  unity.  Whatever  orators 
and  political  theorists  may  have  said  and 
written  during  the  preceding  century,  no 
dispassionate  analyst  of  Amercan  condi- 
tions could  blink  the  truth  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  throughout  that  century 
had  been  not  one  nation  but  several  na- 
tions, held  together,  so  to  speak,  mechan- 
ically, rather  than  blended  chemically  by 
a  complete  identity  of  sentiment  and  in- 
terest. The  fact  might  well  seem  odd  to 
those  who  took  a  purely  superficial  view 
and  constructed  a  theoretical  argument. 
Here  was  a  people  mainly  of  English 
stock,  occupying  a  continuous  territory, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  racial,  governmental,  and 
social  traditions.  In  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  colonies  had  resisted  a  com- 


mon enemy  in  defence  of  a  common  prin- 
ciple, and  had  won  a  victory  of  which  the 
glory  was  a  common  heritage.  They 
had  voluntarily  accepted  the  rule  of  a 
central  government  in  which  the  rights 
of  each  component  part  were  carefully 
safeguarded.  In  all  this  was  to  be  de- 
tected the  presence  of  influences  that 
were  making  for  a  more  perfect  unifica- 
tion. How  came  it,  then,  that  actual 
unity  was  not  attained  until  more  than 
a  century  had  elapsed?  What  was  the 
underlying  cause  which  kept  the  centrif- 
ugal and  the  centripetal  forces  so  nearly 
balanced  as  to  make  it  often  doubtful 
v/hich  would  finally  prevail  ? 

The  anomaly  was  the  more  interesting 
because,  from  the  very  autset,  the  drift 
toward  a  true  nationalisation  of  the  Re- 
public was  clearly  indicated.  Although 
the  Revolution  itself  was  succeeded  by  an 
ebbing  of  national  energy,  this  merely 
evidenced  the  lassitude  of  a  reaction. 
It  was  swiftly  followed  by  a  vigorous 
impulse  which  came  from  the  South  and 
from  the  West,  and  which  was  personified 
in  the  two  great  leaders,  Calhoun  and 
Clay.  While  Federalist  New  England 
was  sulking  in  sterile  criticism  or  mut- 
tering treason,  these  two  ardent  souls 
were  urging  a  boldly  aggressive  policy 
the  adoption  of  which  would  inevitably 
bind  the  States  together.  They  spumed 
the  timid  temporising  of  their  elders,  and 
flung  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  the  face 
of  Britain.  Calhoun's  early  statesman- 
ship urged  the  construction  of  "great 
permanent  roads  for  defence  .  .  . 
connecting  more  closely  the  interests 
of  various  sections  of  this  great  country." 
Clay  personified  the  spirit  of  the  West, 
its  impatience  of  traditional  restraints, 
its  thirst  for  expansion  even  at  the  cost 
of  conquest,  and  its  conviction  that  the 
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Government  at  Washington  should  eive 
the  vivifying  impulse  which  the  individual 
States  withheld.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  really  seemed  as 
though  the  barriers  between  one  section 
and  another  were  soon  to  be  demolished. 
Canals  were  cut  and  other  waterways 
were  opened.  Steamboats  began  to  ply 
between  the  j;rowing  cities.  Great  roads 
were  built  across  the  mountains.  Mean- 
while, the  constructive  jurist,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  cen- 
tral government  by  holding  the  Supreme 
Court  to  his  broad  views  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  It  seemed  at  that 
time  as  though,  within  a  few  decades, 
facility  of  intercourse,  commercial  in- 
terest, and  a  growing  pride  in  material 
and  moral  progress  would  link  the  States 
so  closely  and  so  surely  as  to  give  the 
natural  ties  of  race  and  language  their 
full  effect. 

It  was  of  course  the  blight  of  slavery 
which  blocked  this  consummation — ^not 
because  of  any  moral  taint  associated 
with  that  institution,  but  because  of  the 
economic  clash  which  it  made  inevitable. 
It  not  merely  kept  the  South  a  purely 
agricultural  community  without  the  va- 
ried industries  which  flourished  in  the 
North,  but  it  erected  the  breeding  of 
slaves  into  a  highly  profitable  occupa- 
tion.* This  caused  in  the  South  a 
reaction  against  the  centralising,  unify- 
ing tendency  which  had  earlier  been  no- 
ticeable. It  paralysed  the  larger  patri- 
otism of  Calhoun  and  his  able  followers 
and  forced  them  into  a  narrow  par- 
ticularism and  the  exaltation  of  the  State 
above  the  Nation.  Their  political  genius 
was  thenceforth  devoted  to  the  undoing 
of  what  they  had  before  accomplished 
and  to  the  stifling  of  a  sentiment  which 
was  beginning  to  prevail.  For  many  dec- 
ades thereafter,  the  narrowness  of  the 
New  England  abolitionist  was  matched 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  Southern  slave- 
owner; and  the  bitter  strife  between  the 
two  set  back  the  birth  of  a  true  nation- 
alism for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
vigorous  West  threw  its  sword  into  the 

*See  Reed,  The  Brothers'  War  (Boston, 
1906). 


scale  and  determined  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  settled  the  question  of  slavery 
forever.  Yet  the  United  States  could 
not  at  once  become  a  true  political  entity. 
The  bitterness  of  the  war  itself  would 
soon  have  passed  away ;  but  the  horrors 
of  Reconstruction  sank  deeper  into  the 
soul  of  the  South  than  even  the  memory 
of  devasted  lands  and  of  cities  laid  in 
ashes.  It  is  painful  now  to  dwell  upon 
the  folly  and  fanatacism  which  made  that 
period  the  darkest  in  all  American  his- 
tory. The  wise  and  conciliatory  plans  of 
Lincoln  were  forgotten  by  the  Northern 
Radicals.  To  disfranchise  the  best  and 
wisest  citizens  of  the  South  was  bad 
enough.  The  incredible  plan  of  grant- 
ing universal  suflfrage  to  the  half-brutish 
blacks  and  of  thrusting  them  into  the  su- 
preme control  of  civilised  communities 
was  the  highwater  mark  of  political  in- 
sanity. Unprincipled  white  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  flocked  into  the 
Southern  States  and  exploited  the  ig- 
norance of  the  negroes.  There  was  seen 
the  spectacle  of  Governors  of  States  car- 
rying with  them  to  low  orgies  bundles  of 
State  bonds,  of  which  they  filled  in  the 
amounts  according  as  they  needed  the 
money  for  debauchery.  The  legislative 
halls  which  had  been  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  learned  jurists  and  distin- 
guished lawgivers  were  filled  with  a  rab- 
ble of  plantation-hands  who  yelled  and 
jabbered  like  so  many  apes,  while  drunken 
wenches  sprawled  upon  the  dais  before 
the  Speaker's  rostrum.  Public  debts  of 
every  sort  were  piled  up  mountain  high ; 
and  whole  communities,  already  impov- 
erished by  war,  were  crushed  under  new 
and  even  more  appalling  burdens.* 

But  the  reconstruction  period  and  ne- 
gro domination  also  passed  away  after 
the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes  in 
iSjS.f  Slowly  but  surely  the  South  be- 
gan to  get  upon  its  feet  once  more.  Yet 
so  long  as  it  was  excluded  from  any  lead- 


♦See  H.  A.  Herbert  and  others.  Why  the 
Solid  South r  (Baltimore,  1890);  Reynolds, 
Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina  (Columbia, 
1905)  ;  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Alabama,  pp.  730-782  (New  York, 
1905)  ;  and  Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  (New  York,  1898). 

tSee  The  Bookman  for  January,  1905,  p. 
429. 
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ing  part  in  the  Federal  Government,  a 
sentiment  of  nationality  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  fostered  in  the  South- 
em  States.  So  long  as  Northern  orators 
and  statesmen  filled  their  speeches  with 
allusions  to  '*rebel  brigadiers"  and  pointed 
to  the  "Solid  South"  as  a  menace  to  the 
nation's  welfare,  for  just  so  long  the 
South  responded  by  a  show  of  sullen 
anger  and  defiance.  So  long  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  kept  out  of  power,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  one  wing  of  it  was 
composed  of  Southern  voters,  the  Re- 
public still  remained  fundamentally  di- 
vided. It  was  this  fact  which  gave  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884  so  pro- 
found a  significance.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  his  two  administrations,  they 
certainly  demonstrated  not  merely  that 
the  bugbear  of  the  Solid  South  was  noth- 
ing but  a  bugbear,  but  also  that  the  na- 
tion could  ill  afford  to  reject  the  services 
of  the  able  men  whom  the  South  bred  up, 
and  of  whom  Lamar  and  Herbert  and 
Carlisle  and  Francis  were  conspicuous 
examples.  Political  recognition  in  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment did  much  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
Southern  feeling. 

Meantime,  the  South  was  recovering 
with  astonishing  celerity  the  material 
wealth  which  it  had  lost.  Manufac- 
tures were  established  very  successfully 
at  many  points,  and  notably  in  Grorgia 
and  Alabama.  Mines  began  to  be 
worked.  Capital  was  attracted  from  the 
North  and  from  Europe.  Between  1895 
and  1905  the  economic  development 
of  the  Southern  States  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  modem  industrial  world.*  The  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  new  activities,  and 
the  wider  outlook  which  resulted  from 
them,  meant  not  merely  a  shifting  of  the 
industrial  centre  of  gravity  at  the  South. 
It  meant  a  transformation  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  South  with  reference  to 

♦See  Murphy.  The  Present  South,  pp.  97-102 
(New  York,  1904).  In  1870,  the  assessed 
value  of  property  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  South. 
In  the  same  year  the  assessed  property  of 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  exceeded  in 
value  of  that  South  Carolina  by  nearly  $700,- 
000.000.  In  i88oj  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  South  were  less  by  $200,000,000  than 
that  of  her  agricultural   products.     In    1900, 


the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  some  one  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  time,  the  Southern  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  providing  for 
a  prosperous  future  to  waste  valuable 
time  in  brooding  over  a  melancholy  past. 
Hence,  after  1890,  we  find  a  new  South, 
hopeful,  vigorous,  and  alert,  forming 
each  year  new  ties  to  hold  it  fast  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  great  Republic,  whose 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  the  genius 
and  patriotism  of  Southern  men.  The  one 
thing  necessary  to  make  this  clearly  evi- 
dent was  the  impulse  given  by  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  was  then  that  the  South 
itself  realised  how  far  it  had  emerged 
from  its  old  seclusion.  Its  volunteers 
flocked  with  enthusiasm  to  the  recruiting 
offices,  and  they  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  North  and  West  for  the  same  flag  and 
the  same  country.  It  was  a  superb  in- 
stance of  political  tact  when  President 
McKinley  gave  commissions  in  the  army 
to  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joseph  Wheeler — 
two  ex-Confederate  commanders.  This 
single  act  intensified  the  warmth  of  patri- 
otic feeling  which  the  South  displayed 
throughout  that  war  and  afterwards. 
President  Roosevelt,  himself  of  South- 
ern ancestry  on  his  mother's  side,  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  this  good  feeling  in 
spite  of  the  temporary  excitement  aroused 
by  the  Booker  Washington  episode. 
Some  of  his  utterances  appealed  directly 
to  Southern  sentiment.* 

His  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York  City,  frankly 
confessed  that  the  Republican  party  had 
been  guilty  of  a  grave  error  after  the  Civil 
War,  in  bestowing  the  unrestricted  fran- 
chise upon  the  negroes.  These  things 
and  others  like  them  made  Mr.  Roosevelt 
so  popular  in  the  Southern  States,  that 

however,  Southern  manufactures  including 
mining  interests,  exceeded  in  value  all  South- 
ern agricultural  products  by  nearly  $300,000.- 
000.  The  products  of  Southern  factories  in  the 
last  named  year  reached  a  total  of  $1,563,000,- 
000,  an  increase  since  1880  of  more  than  220 
per  cent.  "To  realize  the  deep  and  far-reach- 
ing significance  of  such  figtu-es,  one  must  be 
able  to  see  through  them  the  vast  industrial 
and  social  changes  which  they  represent." 

♦See  his  speech  before  the  Republican  Club 
at  Philadelphia,  on  February  I3tn,  1905. — ^Ncw 
York  Timts,  February  Z4th. 
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at  the  time  of  the  election  of  1904  an 
eminent  Southern  Democrat,  answering 
a  question  put  to  him  in  private  conversa- 
tion, said : 

"In  the  South  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
Parker,  but  we  are  all  praying  hard  for 
Roosevelt." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  election  actu- 
ally broke  the  ranks  of  the  long  Solid 
South;  for  the  States  of  West  Virginia 
and  Missouri  then  cast  their  electoral 
votes  for  a  Republican  President. 

With  the  consummation  of  true  na- 
tional unity  it  came  about  that  the  poli- 
tical and  social  phenomena  which  the 
United  States  exhibited  after  1895  were 
no  longer  sectional.  The  problems  which 
they  involved  confronted  the  people  of  the 
entire  country.  These  phenomena  and 
these  problems,  when  analysed  philoso- 
phically, related  first  to  the  astonishing 
growth  of  material  prosperity  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth;  and  second  and 
partly  consequent  upon  the  first,  to  a 
strong  and  rapid  drift  toward  something 
like  State  Socialism.  All  the  other  im- 
portant questions  that  arose  during  the 
period  under  consideration  will  be  found 
to  have  sprung  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  causes.  Sufficient  has  been  al- 
ready said  in  the  course  of  this  narrative 
concerning  the  exploitation  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  and  the  diffusion 
of  wealth.*  The  whole  economic  history 
of  the  United  States  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  history  of  material  success 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  financial 
crisis  which  at  times  retarded,  but  could 
not  long  prevent,  the  accelerated  enrich- 
ment of  the  nation.  From  1846  to  i860, 
industrial  activity  of  every  sort  was  very 
marked.  The  Civil  War  for  a  moment, 
brought  panic  and  financial  depression; 
but  it  soon  proved  a  stimulus  not  merely 
to  speculation  but  to  legitimate  enter- 
prise as  well.  From  that  time  the  record 
varied,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the 
McKinley  administration,  the  country 
reached  a  pitch  of  material  well-being, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  known.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  much  the  growth 
of  wealth  as  the  manner  of  its  distribu- 
tion which  now    became    significant, — 

♦See  The  Bookman  for  March,  1905,  PP-  44- 
45 ;  and  for  December,  1905,  PP-  340-34I- 


not  the  riches  of  the  nation,  but  the  riches 
of  individuals.  Until  1860-65,  the  na- 
tional wealth  had  been  widely  diffused. 
After  1865,  it  began  to  be  gathered  into 
great  fortunes.  The  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  American  millionaire,  was 
George  Washington,  who  had  achieved 
wealth  by  the  judicious  purchase  of  West- 
em  lands.  For  many  years  after  his  time 
there  were,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  *'no  great  fortunes  in  America, 
few  large  fortunes,  and  no  poverty.*'  The 
same  careful  observer  contrasted  this 
condition  with  that  which  prevailed  about 
1890.    He  then  wrote : 

"Now  there  is  some  poverty,  many  large 
fortunes,  and  a  greater  number  of  gigantic 
fortunes  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world."  * 

The  much-lauded  "era  of  consolida- 
tion" exhibited  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
and  revealed  a  growing  tendency  to  in- 
crease still  more  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few.  No  statement  on  this  subject  pro- 
fessing to  be  exact  can  be  accepted  lit- 
erally ;  yet  the  results  of  some  careful  in- 
vestigations are  at  least  indicative  of  an 
approximate  truth.  Thus,  it  was  com- 
puted in  1902  that  one-eighth  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  possessed  at 
least  seven-eighths  of  all  the  country's 
wealth^  The  assertion  was  also  made 
in  1903  that  the  twenty-four  men  who 
then  composed  the  directorate  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  con- 
trolled at  least  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  A  New 
York  banker,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
had  said  eleven  years  earlier  that  the 
United  States  was  practically  owned  by 
less  than  250,000  persons,  and  that  with- 
in thirty  years  from  that  time  it  would  be 
controlled  by  fewer  than  50,000  persons.:]: 

Merely  as  an  interesting  fact,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  worth  recording  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  had  grown 
was  balanced  by  the  startling  inequality 

♦Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  ii 
p.  616  (New  York,  1895). 

tSpahr,  The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth 
in  the  United  States,  p.  69  (New  York,  1896). 

Jin  the  Forum,  for  November,  1889.  See 
George,  The  Menace  of  Privilege,  pp.  1-13 
(New  York,   1905). 
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of  its  distributicm.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent this  inequality  represented  a  nat- 
ural inequality  in  the  brain-power  which 
exists  among  individuals.  It  was  a  trib- 
ute, in  part,  to  efficiency  of  organisation 
and  to  that  superior  ability  which  in  the 
v/orld  of  finance  is  comparable  to  a  like 
ability  in  the  sphere  of  military  affairs. 
The  military  analogy  is,  indeed,  a  very 
apt  one.  Translate  the  strategic  maxims 
of  Napoleon  into  the  language  of  finance, 
and  there  is  formulated  a  system  quite  as 
axiomatic  as  was  his,  because  it  expresses 
fundamental  truths.  Napoleon's  battles 
were  won  by  a  tenacious  adherence  to  a 
few  simple  principles.  ^'Always  have 
your  forces  so  distributed,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, "as  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
direct  all  of  them  at  once  upon  the  weak 
point  in  the  enemy's  position."  This  im- 
plies singleness  of  command,  clearness  of 
design,  and  concentration  of  power. 
When,  therefore,  immensity  of  force  is 
directed  by  supreme  ability  centred  in 
one  dominant  mind,  there  is  effected  a 
combination  which  is  practically  irre- 
sistible. And  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  money.  When  millions 
are  united  and  massed,  and  when  their 
concentrated  power  is  wielded  by  one  far- 
seeing  brain,  they  will  draw  to  themselves 
swiftly  and  surely  other  millions  and  will 
justify  the  proverb  which  declares  that 
wealth  breeds  wealth.  An  anecdote 
which  was  current  in  1902  elucidates  one 
of  the  causes  of  American  success  in 
financial  management. 

Not  long  ago,  the  head  of  an  American  cor- 
poration walked  into  the  London  offices  of  a 
great  concern  which  represented  similar  in- 
terests in  England.  The  American  came  un- 
known and  unannounced.  After  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  ante-room  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  the  manager,  and  came 
at  once  to  business,  with  an  unconcern  of  man- 
ner  in    striking   contrast   to    English    ways. 

"Now  see  here,"  he  began,  without  any  pre- 
liminary talk;  "Tve  looked  into  your  concern 
and  know  all  about  it,  and,  just  what  it's  worth, 
and  I've  come  here  to  buy  you  out." 

The  Englishman  gasped  and  stared  at  what 
appeared  to  him  the  extreme  assurance  and 
even   insolence  of  his  visitor. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  American,  swinging 
his  leg  easily  over  the  arm  of  the  chair;  **I 


know  all  about  your  business.  It  isn't  worth  a 
milHon  pounds,  but  I'm  prepared  to  offer  you 
that,  if  you'll  close  the  thing  right  here." 

''And  when  would  you  be  ready  to  pay  over 
the  million  pounds?''  asked  the  Englishman, 
with  what  he  regarded  as  elaborate  irony. 

The  American  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "It's  rather  late  to-day,  but 
if  you'll  have  the  papers  drawn,  I'll  turn  the 
million  over  to  you  to-morrow  afternoon."  * 

When  men  by  temper  and  training 
come  to  possess  the  ability  to  do  large 
things  in  this  direct  and  simple  way,  they 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  those 
who  can  work  only  in  committees,  or 
boards,  or  companies,  and  they  will  in- 
evitably dominate  them  and  use  them 
quite  at  will.  Hence  it  was  that  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
between  1885  and  1905,  being  directed 
in  a  swift,  effective  and  overwhelming 
fashion,  seemed  to  promise  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  conquest  of  the  world. 
It  was  this  which  dazzled  for  a  while  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people. 
They  had  begun  to  make  other  nations 
tributary  to  the  Republic.  They  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  a  time  when, 
as  a  certain  Senator  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly phrased  it,  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans  would  commercially 
become  ** American  lakes,"  traversed  by 
American  fleets  and  washing  no  shores 
that  were  not  tributary  to  the  United 
States. 

In  many  respects  the  possession  of 
great  fortunes  by  individuals  was  a  di- 
rect advantage  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  new  millionaires  differed  greatly 
from  their  predecessors  of  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War.  That 
war  had  created  the  American  million- 
aire. From  1865  to  1875  ^^^  most  strik- 
ing figure  in  American  life  was  that  of 
the  nouveau  riche.  He  was,  to  instructed 
minds,  a  most  pathetic  sight, — so  grossly 
conscious  of  his  wealth,  so  anxious  to 
spend  it  in  an  impressive  way,  to  do 
something  princely,  something  really 
**big,"  and  yet  being  so  hopelessly  ig- 
norant of  how  to  do  it.  He  purchased 
urban  dwellings  with  "brown-stone 
fronts"  and  plate-glass  windows.  He 
procured     horses     and     carriages,    and 

*The  Independent,  May  i,  1902. 
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stocked  his  cellars  with  champagne.  In 
the  country,  he  built  for  himself  enormous 
wooden  mansions  painted  in  many  col- 
ours, surmounted  by  wooden  cupolas  and 
towers  and  battlements,  and  adorned  with 
a  maze  of  wooden  pillars  representing 
what  someone  cleverly  styled  '*the  jig- 
saw renaissance,"  while  his  lawn  was 
dotted  with  cast-iron  statuary  painted  to 
resemble  bronze.  Many  of  these  war- 
made  millionaires  ultimately  lost  their 
money  as  quickly  as  they  made  it.  Some 
of  them  left  it  to  be  squandered  by  their 
sons.  The  wealth  of  those  days  was  sel- 
dom perpetuated,  and  this  fact  was  crys- 
tallised in  a  popular  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "There  are  only  three  generations 
from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves." 

The  representatives  of  the  still  newer 
wealth  bore  slight  resemblance  to  the 
shoddy  millionaire.  They  lived  in  the 
age  that  had  discovered  Europe,  where 
they  had  travelled  and  observed  and 
learned ;  for  at  this  time  Europe  became 
a  mighty  educator  of  the  American 
people.  It  led  to  the  appreciation  and 
encouragement  of  art  and  architecture 
and  landscape  gardening,  and  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  refinements  of  civilised 
existence.  There  began  to  be  laid  in  the 
United  States  the  basis  for  something 
which  resembled  an  aristocracy,  founded 
in  the  first  instance  upon  wealth,  but  in 
its  higher  phases  deserving  a  better  name 
than  that  of  mere  plutocracy.  An  aris- 
tocracy must  always  ultimately  rest  upon 
either  power  or  service,  and  more  often 
upon  a  combination  of  these  two. 
In  bygone  centuries,  power  in  its  last 
analysis  meant  physical  force ;  and  hence 
the  founders  of  the  older  aristocracies 
of  Europe  had  been  warriors,  often  sol- 
diers of  fortune  who,  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  carved  out  for  themselves  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
greatest  source  of  power  was  wealth; 
and,  therefore,  upon  it  and  upon  that  ser- 
vice to  the  people  which  it  was  enabled 
to  perform,  a  new  aristocracy  rapidly 
arose  in  the  United  States.  It  was  easy 
to  sneer  at  the  source  as  being  vulgar; 
yet  power,  when  it  is  so  great  as  this, 
is  never  vulgar,  even  if  those  who  wield 
it  are.  In  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  only 


the  early  stages  of  this  evolution  could 
be  seen.  Its  frequent  crudities  and  inani- 
ties everyone  could  detect  and  mock  at; 
but  there  had  so  far  been  reached  only 
the  period  of  imitation  and  display.  Yet 
already  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
had  exercised  a  sobering  influence  and 
had  begun  to  create  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility in  its  possessors.  Foreigii 
observers  had  been  wont  to  say  that  in 
America,  public  office  was  held  only  by 
the  representatives  of  the  ignorant,  and 
that  men  of  light  and  leading  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  politics.  This  criti- 
cism lost  its  point  in  the  years  from  1890 
to  1905.  More  and  more  did  it  become 
common  for  young  men  of  cultivation 
and  intelligence  to  enter  public  life.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  such  men 
were  eager  to  receive  commissions  in  the 
army  or,  failing  that,  to  fight  even  in  the 
ranks.  The  nobility  of  service  was  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  President 
Roosevelt  himself  was  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  this  new  tendency  to  sacrifice 
the  delights  of  cultivated  ease  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

The  indirect  value  to  the  country  at 
large  of  the  concentration  of  wealth  was 
also  undeniable.  Many  of  the  latter-day 
millionaires — in  fact,  an  ever  increasing" 
number  of  them — even  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  pleasures  and  the  gratification 
of  their  own  tastes,  conferred  a  very  real 
benefit  upon  the  entire  people.  Follow- 
ing, sometimes  unintelligently  but  as  time 
went  on  with  a  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion, the  English  models,  they  set  a  fash- 
ion that  in  many  things  was  most  ad- 
mirable. The  open-air  life,  the  love  of 
country  homes,  and  the  practice  of  out- 
door amusements,  of  riding  and  hunting- 
and  of  healthful  games,  all  tended  to  im- 
prove the  physical  and  moral  tone  of 
Americans.  The  great  estates  of  the 
wealthy,  the  splendid  country-houses  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  Berkshires,  in  Maine, 
and  in  other  picturesque  localities,  the 
country  clubs,  the  golf-links,  no  less 
than  the  sumptuous  hospitality  offered 
by  the  rich  to  their  friends,  all  set  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  little  by  little  added 
to  the  refinement  of  American  life  and 
did  much  to  smooth  away  the  crudities 
which  had  marked  an  earlier  stage  of 
American  civilisation.    Still  more  impor- 
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tant  was  the  generosity  which  gave  with 
lavish  hand  to  educational  endowments, 
to  create  and  maintain  libraries,  picture 
galleries  and  museums.  American  pur- 
chasers brought  to  their  native  land  mas- 
terpieces of  art  from  the  choicest  collec- 
tions of  Europe:  and  they  patronised, 
often  with  great  discrimination,  the 
artists  and  architects  of  their  own  coun- 
try. In  this  sphere,  the  new  wealth  and 
the  growth  of  "an  aristocracy  primarily 
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founded  upon  wealth,  were  beginning  to 
make  the  cities  of  the  United  States  what 
the  great  merchant  princes  of  Northern 
Italy  made  their  cities  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance. 

There  were  many  who  deplored  the  in- 
evitable growth  of  social  distinctions 
which  resulted  from  the  state  of  things 
that  has  just  been  described ;  yet  these 
critics  ignored  the  fact  that  social  distinc- 
tions had  always  existed  in  the  Republic, 
and  that  they  sprang  not  from  external 
circumstances  but  from  the  inborn  social 
habits  of  the  race.  That  the  multi-million- 
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aire  should  think  of  hhnself  as  in  a  class 
apart  from  the  man  of  moderate  means 
was  no  more  absurd  than  the  fact  that  the 
great  merchant  should  look  down  upon 
the  petty  tradesman,  that  the  clerk  should 
feel  himself  to  be  above  the  mechanic,  or 
that  the  shop-girl  should  exclude  from 
her  society  the  domestic  servant.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  cherishes  an  intolerance  of 
social  equality  as  intense  and  as  in- 
eradicable as  is  his  championship  of 
equality  before  the  law. 

That  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and 
its  unequal  distribution  were  known  in 
many  cases  to  be  the  result  of  inequality 
before  the  law,  explains  the  discontent 
which  throve  among  the  American  people 
during  the  years  with  which  this  narra- 
tive has  to  do.  Americans  are  singularly 
free  from  envy.  That  some  men  should 
grow  rich  while  others  remained  poor  was 
not  in  itself  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 
Great  fortunes  honestly  acquired  were 
rightly  held  to  be  an  honour  to  their  pos- 
sessors, because  they  were  the  concrete 
evidence  of  ability,  conomy,  and  perse- 
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verance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fortunes  that  had  been  gained  through 
illicit  favour,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and 
by  the  debauchery  of  those  who  had 
been  chosen  to  make  and  to  administer 
the  law — these  roused  a  widespread  and 
steadily  deepening  resentment.*  Con- 
spicuous instances  of  this  lawless  wealth 
have  already  in  these  pages  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  in  discussing  the 
growth  of  Trusts,  the  discrimination  by 
railways  in  the  making  of  their  rates,  and 
in  the  stifling  of  competition  by  other 
means  in  flagrant  violation  of  both  the 
statutes  and  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
For  twenty  years  the  courts  had  been 
practically  powerless  to  check  and  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  monopoly.  Ameri- 
cans began  to  feel  that  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  the  law  were  unavailing.  Petty 
criminals,  underlings,  and  agents  were 
sometimes  punished;  yet  no  great  crim- 
inal of  the  wealthy  class  had  ever  been 
sent  to  prison,  but  was  at  the  most  per- 
mitted to  escape  on  the  payment  of  a 
fine  which  to  him  was  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  the  copper  coin  which  one 
tosses  to  an  urchin  in  the  streets.  State 
after  State  adopted  legislation  intended 

♦See  Brooks.  The  Social  Unrest,  pp.  68-106, 
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to  be  remedial  or  punitive,  yet  this  prac- 
tically accomplished  nothing;  and  some 
of  these  very  States,  notably  New  Jersey, 
most  inconsistently  framed  their  corpora- 
tion laws  in  such  a  way  as  actually  to  en- 
courage the  increase  of  oppressive  com- 
binations. The  feeling  of  impotent  rage 
which  spread  through  the  West  in  1892 
had  permeated  the  entire  country  in  1905, 
and  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  measures  more  drastic  than  any 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  in  the 
Republic. 

It  is  thus  that  one  may  account  for  the 
rapid  development  of  State  Socialism  in 
the  United  States.  The  germs  of  this 
movement  were  perhaps  sown  by  the 
German  immigrants  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca at  the  time  of  the  political  dis- 
orders of  1848,  and  who  were  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx.  For 
a  long  while  the  organisations  which 
these  men  founded  remained  apart  from 
the  current  of  American  political  life. 
The  name  '^socialist"  was  little  under- 
stood by  the  people  at  large,  and  was 
vaguely    held    to    be    synonymous    with 


"communist"  and  **anarchist."  In  time, 
however,  the  social  unrest  which  was 
aroused  by  the  growing  inequality  of 
conditions  began  to  stir  the  native  sec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  various  labour 
organisations  which  have  elsewhere  been 
mentioned,*  early  showed  the  drift 
toward  Socialism,  and  looked  to  the  cen- 
tral government  for  the  rectification  of 
what  they  held  to  be  deep-seated  social 
wrongs.  An  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
movement  was  marked  by  the  publication 
in  1880  of  a  work  entitled  Progress  and 
Poverty,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Georg^e. 
Henry  George  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  born  to  poverty,  so  that 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  in  order  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself.  Shipping  as  a  deck-hand  on  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Australia,  he 
ultimately  found  his  way  to  California 
(1858)  where  he  learned  the  printer's 
trade.  For  years  he  suffered  great  priva- 
tions, drifting  from  one  employment  to 
another  and  proving  unsuccessful  in  all 
of  them.  With  some  of  his  fellow-print- 
ers he  established  a  small  newspaper,  but 
this  also  failed;  yet  the  venture  influ- 
enced his  subsequent  career,  since  it  led 
him  to  try  writing  for  the  press.  His 
earliest  productions  show  that  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  study  political  and  social 
questions  and  to  urge  his  fellows  "to 
check  the  tendency  of  society  to  resolve 
itself  into  classes  that  have  either  too 
much  or  too  little."  Presently  he  became 
chief  of  staff  on  the  San  Francisco 
Times,  and  thenceforward  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  propaganda  directed  against 
the  inequalities  of  society  as  it  existed. 
As  early  as  1866,  he  exposed  the  illegal 
practices  of  the  Western  railways  ;  and  in 
1877,  after  long  reflection,  he  began  to 
write  the  book  which  ultimately  made 
him  famous.  The  first  edition  was  a 
small  one,  the  author  himself  setting  a 
part  of  the  type,  and  for  a  while  it  at- 
tracted slight  attention.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  it  was  taken  up  in  Eng- 
land and  widely  reviewed  as  being  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  sociology.  With  the  exception  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  no  American  book 
had  ever  been  so  widely  read.     It  was 

♦See  The  Bookman  for  March,  1905,  p.  44. 
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translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope.    Cheap  editions  were  published  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  between  1880  and  1905  no 
less  than  two  million  copies  of  it  were 
sold  and  circulated.*  Mr.  George's  thesis 
was  that  the  entire  burden  of  taxation 
should  be  levied  upon  land,  irrespective 
.  of  all  improvements  upon  it,  thus  con- 
j  fiscating  the  economic  rent,  freeing  in- 
I  dustry  from  taxation,  and  affording  equal 
opportunity  to  all  men  by  destroying  the 
unfair  advantage  which  the  possession  of 
land  gives  to  monopoly.     Closely  allied 
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♦See  George.  The  Life  of  Henry  George 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  and  the  Introduction  by 
Henry  George,  Jr..  to  the  anniversary  edition 
of  Progress  and  Poverty  (New  York,  1905). 


to  his  theory  of  the  "single  tax,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  his  doctrine  that  the 
labourer  is  really  paid,  not  out  of  capi- 
tal, but  out  of  value  which  he  himself 
creates.  In  1886,  Henry  George  was  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York  City,  receiving  68,000  votes.  He 
failed  of  election ;  yet  the  ballots  cast  for 
him  exceeded  the  number  of  those  cast 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  his  Repub- 
lican competitor.* 

This  display  of  popular  strength  gave 
an  enormous  impulse  to  State  Socialism. 
Of  great  importance  also  was  the  pub- 
lication in  1888  of  a  widely  read  social- 
istic novel  by  Edward  Bellamy,  entitled 
Looking  Backward.  This  book  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  who  had  never  be- 
fore given  any  thought  to  social  prob- 
lems. Bellamy  Clubs,  as  they  were 
called,  became  fashionable.  The  study 
of  sociology  grew  popular,  and  men  and 
w^omen  belonging  to  the  highly  educated 
classes  now  joined  hands  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labour.  As  was  written 
at  the  time:  "Bellamy's  book  brought 
Socialism  up  from  the  workshops  and 
the  beer-gardens  into  the  libraries  and 
the  drawing-rooms."  A  third  writer, 
whose  influence  can  not  be  ignored*,  was 
Mr.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  a  lecturer 
on  political  economy,  who  later  became 
a  practising  lawyer.  After  a  long  in- 
vestigation, carried  on  with  scientific 
thoroughness,  he  published  his  memora- 
ble volume.  Wealth  Against  Common' 
zvealth.f  In  it  he  exposed,  with  a  mass 
of  documentary  evidence,  the  methods 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  inci- 
dentally those  of  other  Trusts,  the  drift 
of  his  conclusions  being  in  favour  of  the 
municipal  ownership  or  control  of  natural 
monopolies,  such  as  water,  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas.  From  this  time,  the  doctrine 
of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
rapidly  won  favour  with  the  people.  It 
seemed  to  embody  a  practical  means  of 
restraining  some,  at  least,  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  capital.  It  involved  no  rash  ex- 
periment, since  it  had  been  already  tried 
with  great  success  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and 
it  presented  no  formidable  difficulties  in 

♦See  The  Bookman  for  March,  1905,  p.  44. 
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the  way  of  its  realisation.  The  coal 
strike  of  1902  had  brought  out  very 
glaringly  the  dangers  of  the  private  own- 
ership of  one  of  the  necessities  of  life; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  advocated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  coal  fields  by  the  national 
Government. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  municipal 
and  national  ownership  was  extremely 
plausible.       The     Government     already 
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owned  and  operated  with  efficiency  the 
Post  Office.  Why  not  also  the  railways, 
the  telegraphs,  the  telephones,  and  the  ex- 
press companies?  Some  American  cities 
already  supplied  their  citizens  with  water. 
Why  should  they  not  also  supply  them 
with  gas?  Why  should  they  not  manage 
the  local  means  of  transportation — the 
ferries,  the  street  railways  and  the  elevat- 
ed roads?  It  was  answered  that  private 
companies  could  do  this  with  greater 
economy  than  could  either  State  or  city ; 
but  the  reply  was  instantly  made  that 
such  economies  as  private  control  effected 
went  into  the  pockets  of  individuals  and 
in  nowise  benefited  the  public.  More- 
over, bitter   experience   had   taught   the 
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American  people  that  for  the  abuses  of 
private  ownership  there  was  practically 
no  penalty;  while  a  like  abuse  of  public 
ownership  could  be  punished  at  the  polls. 
Overcrowded,  unventilated,  and  ill-heat- 
ed cars,  excessive  fares  and  general 
discomfort  usually  went  with  private 
ownership ;  and  against  these  things  com- 
plaints were  unavaihng,  while  the  law 
afforded  no  redress.  A  legislative  in- 
vestigation in  1905  showed  that  the  gas 
companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  made 
enormous  profits  by  a  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  gas,  whereby  at  will  they  could 
manipulate  the  meters  and  increase  the 
consumers'  bills  to  whatever  sum  they 
wished.  Moreover,  private  ownership 
selfishly  refused  to  employ  inventions 
and  improvements,  because  at  the  outset 
these  would  entail  an  additional  expense 
for  their  installation.  A  remarkable  in- 
vention in  long-distance  telephoning  was 
purchased  by  a  corporation,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  use,  but  in 
order  to  suppress  it.  For  twenty  years 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  refused  to  employ  electricity  as 
a  motor  power  in  the  long  tunnel  leading 
out  of  New  York  City ;  although  the  use 
of  steam  had  twice  caused  two  shocking 
disasters  in  which  many  lives  were  lost 
and  in  which  men  and  women  were 
frightfully  scalded  and  maimed  for  life. 
Governmental  ownership,  it  was  argued, 
could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  this.  It 
must  almost  inevitably  be  far  more  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfare.* 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  governmental  regulation  of  rail- 
way rates  and  the  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities  became  a  very  vital 
one  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  in  1905.  It  marked  an  end  of  the 
old  individualism  and  a  triumph  of 
what  was  still  called  Socialism,  but  what, 
in  Mr.  Bellamy's  phrase,  was  more  truly 
to  be  described  as  Nationalism.  For 
many  decades,  Americans  had  held  that 
corporations  werej  possessed  of  the  same 
natural  rights  as  persons.  That  belief 
was  now  shattered,  and  it  w^s  clearly 
seen  that  corporations  had  no  natural 
rights    whatever,   but   only    such    privi- 

*See  the  papers  collected  in  Bemis,  Muni- 
cipal  Monopolies  (New  York,  1900). 


leges  as  the  people  might  choose  to, 
grant  them;  that  they  were  the  crea- 
tures of  the  State;  and  that  their  ac- 
tivities might  be  restricted  or  even, 
if  necessary,  destroyed  when  they  should 
cease  to  serve  the  public  interests. 
By  the  end  of  1905,  more  than  half 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  had  acquired  the  ownership  of 
their  waterworks.  Many  were  success- 
fully operating  their  own  gas-plants. 
Chicago  had  elected  a  mayor  who  was 
pledged  to  secure  for  that  city  the  owner- 
ship of  its  street  railway  systems.  In 
New  York,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst,  the  candi- 
date of  the  party  of  Municipal  Owner- 
ship, polled  225,000  votes,  failing  of  elec- 
tion by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  More 
important  thai  all.  President  Roosevelt 
was  urging  upon  Congress  the  passage  of 
a  bill  giving  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment power  to  regulate  the  rates  imposed 
by  railways  upon  shippers  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  unjust  discriminations  which 
had  made  possible  the  Beef  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

Both  the  great  political  parties  had,  in 
fact,  without  really  knowing  it,  become 
permeated  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  State  Socialism.  The  Republi- 
can party  had  been  essentially  socialistic 
from  the  outset;  since  it  had  looked  to 
the  national  Government  to  destroy 
slavery,  even  though  slavery  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  Later,  when 
in  control  of  the  Government,  that  party 
had  used  the  Federal  power  through 
tariflF  legislation  to  foster  special  interests 
and  to  enrich  particular  classes  of  individ- 
uals. Later  still,  it  had  given  bounties 
to  sugar  growers  and  had  proposed  the 
subsidising  of  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
was  so  jealous  of  the  Federal  authority, 
desiring  to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible, 
had,  in  1892,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  become  frankly  socialistic,  advo- 
cating Federal  action  to  help  men  pay 
their  debts  and  to  diffuse  prosperity 
among  the  agricultural  population.  The 
general  recognition  of  these  facts  marked 
a  new  era  in  American  political  history. 
Henceforth,  most  Americans  looked  to 
the  nation  and  not  to  the  several  States 
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for  the  righting  of  all  wrongs  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  favourable  condi- 
tions not  only  commercial  and  industrial 
but  likewise  social.  This  meant  a  sever- 
ing of  old  traditions,  the  establishment 
of  new  theories  of  government,  and  in 
consequence  the  transformation  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Centralisation  of  power,  however, 
took  on  a  more  definite  form  than  a  vague 
enlargement  of  Federal  authority  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government. 
It  tended  specifically  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent a  supreme  arbiter,  with  preroga- 
tives transcending  those  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  Just  as  Con- 
gress was  a  more  efficient,  conspicuous, 
and  responsible  body  than  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  separate  States,  so  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  more  efficient,  conspicuous, 
and  responsible  agent  than  Congress. 
Americans  were  eager  for  results,  and 
results  could  apparently  be  achieved  with 
less  delay  if  their  accomplishment  should 
be  entrusted  to  an  individual.  As  in 
finance,  so  in  politics,  the  one-man  power 
was  acclaimed.  There  lurked  some- 
where, perhaps,  in  the  national  conscious- 
ness, a  love  of  the  monarchical  principle, 
provided  only  that  it  were  blended  with 
a  Democratic  clement.  The  Tory  Dem- 
ocracy of  England  in  the  early  eighties 
found  its  analogue  in  the  Imperialistic 
Republicanism  of  the  United  States  in  the 
late  nineties.  The  whftle  history  of  the 
nation  had  been,  indeed,  a  history  of  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  the  presidential 
power.  Jefferson's  unauthorized  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  Jack- 
son's struggle  with  Congress  over  the 
Bank,  Polk's  practical  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico  in  assuming  that  a  state 
of  'war  existed,  Lincoln's  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  his 
edict  of  emancipation,  Johnson's  refusal 
to  enforce  the  reconstruction  acts, 
Grant's  military  government  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  Cleveland's  rejec- 
tion of  the  demand  which  Congress  made 
upon  him  to  surrender  the  documents  re- 
lating to  suspensions  from  office,  were  all 
indicative  of  the  tendency  that  has  here 
been  mentioned.  It  is -by  a  process  of 
easy  transition,  therefore,  that  one  finds 
President  McKinley  invested  with  abso- 
lute discretion  in  expending  the  money 


voted  by  Congress  to  prepare  for  war 
with  Spain;  and,  after  that  war,  there 
was  little  protest  when  the  same  Presi- 
dent ruled,  without  any  legislative  check 
upon  his  authority,  the  conquered  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

President  Roosevelt's  first  adminis- 
tration was  also  marked  by  instances 
of  personal  government.  He  was,  in 
fact,  by  temperament  no  less  than 
by  the  accumulated  precedents  of  a 
century,  bound  to  magnify  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  office.  Under  him  the  Execu- 
tive function  assumed  almost  the  form 
of  a  frank  paternalism.  His  interference 
in  the  coal  strike,  his  personal  direction 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  the 
Trusts,  and  his  precipitate  action  in 
recognising  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
were  no  more  indicative  of  this  fact 
than  was  his  sharing  in  almost  every 
other  matter  of  public  concern,  from 
what  he  called  *'race  suicide"  to  college 
football.  And  behind  him  stood  the 
people,  not  only  consenting  to  his  exer- 
cise of  authority,  but  eagerly  applauding 
it.  They  liked  his  way  of  seeming  to 
reach  tangible  results ;  and  their  endorse- 
ment of  him  at  the  election  of  1904  put 
the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  Executive 
supremacy.  A  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  after  analysing  both  the  expressed 
and  implied  powers  of  the  President  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  after  tracing 
the  course  of  then  recent  historical 
events,  concluded  his  study  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"He  [the  President]  had  claimed  practically 
all  their  executive  and  magisterial  sover- 
eignies  and  unlimited  discretion  to  exercise 
them;  and  7,600,000  electors,  representing  46,- 
000,000  citizens,  voted  that  he  was  right  and 
peremptorily  commanded  him  to  use  them. 

"That  is  my  conception  of  the  election  of  1904, 
After  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  it  made 
the  President  in  fact,  as  in  theory,  the  head  of 
the  nation  and  the  dominating  force  in  the  Re- 
public. .  .  .  It  was  a  remarkable  popular 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  .  . 
Thus,  my  ideal  of  the  President  coincides  with 
the  ideal  of  the  people — a  majestic,  constitu- 
tional figure,  uncontrolled  by  Congress,  unre- 
strained by  the  courts,  vested  with  plenary 
constitutional  power  and  absolute  constitu- 
tional discretion — a  sovereign  over  eighty  mil- 
lion people  and  the  servant  of  eighty  million 
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sovereigns,  whose  soul-inspiring  purpose  is  to 
serve  his  fellow-citizens,  guard  their  liberties, 
and  make  this  nation  the  freest,  most  enlight- 
ened, most  powerful  sovereignty  ever  organ- 
ised among  men."  * 

WithouJt  going  so  far  as  this  interpre- 
ter, one  may,  nevertheless,  reasonably 
hold  that  in  the  twenty  years  intervening 
between  1885  and  1905,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  become  in  essence 
a  sovereign,  upon  whose  acts  there  ex- 
isted no  effectual  restraint  save  that  which 
lay  in  the  right  of  Congress  to  impeach 
him  and  depose  him.  Yet  the  case  of 
President  Johnson  shows  that  the  suc- 
cessful impeachment  of  a  President  is 
practically  impossible.  If  his  partisans 
in  the  Senate  should  number  only  one 
more  than  a  third  of  that  body,  the  im- 
peachment would  fail,  and  it  would  be 
wholly  impossible  if  he  were  supported 
by  a  majority  in  the  House.  Even  the 
power  of  the  purse  would  not  avail 
to  hamper  him;  since  most  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  are  not 
annual,  but  continuing,  and  extend  over 
a  term  of  years.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  United  States 
had  evolved  an  elective  monarchy  resem- 
bling very  closely  the  ideal  of  Napoleon 
III.  Precisely  as  in  that  system,  the 
ruler  was  in  great  crises,  absolute, the  more 
truly  so,  because  he  derived  his  powers 
directly  from  the  people  through  a  plebis- 
cite. The  American  presidency  differed 
from  its  Napoleonic  prototype  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  the  sovereign's  term  was 
limited  to  a  brief  period  and  that  another 
plebiscite  was  necessary  at  the  end  of 
each  four  years.  Here  then,  was  estab- 
lished a  union  of  two  definite  principles 
— the  principle  of  popular  selection  and 
the  principle  of  an  independent  and 
practically  uncontrolled  Executive. 

The  growth  of  Socialism  in  the  United 
States  had  important  developments  other 
than  those  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  the 
agitation  for  woman's  suffrage  and  full 
political  rights.  This  agitation  began 
liistorically  in  America  in  colonial  days, 

♦Gardiner.  The  Constitutional  Powers  of  the 
President  (New  York,  1905). 


when  Margaret  Brent  as  the  executrix 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  demanded  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 
When  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
under  consideration,  Abigail  Adams 
and  Mary  Warren  asked  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  women  in  the  national  charter. 
In  1845  and  immediately  thereafter,  Lucy 
Stone  and  Abby  Kelley  kept  the  discus- 
sion alive;  and  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment, of  which  the  women  of  the  North 
were  strong  partisans,  had  been  favour- 
able to  the  cause.  Two  leading  abolition- 
ists, William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  gave  it  their  energetic  support. 
In  1848,  the  first  woman's  suffrage  con- 
vention was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  EHzabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Mar- 
tha C.  Wright.  From,  this  time,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition  and  every  form  of  ridi- 
cule and  obloquy,  many  women  laboured 
persistently  to  secure  the  franchise,  form- 
ing associations  all  over  the  country,  until 
in  1869  there  were  organised  in  New 
York  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, headed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  in  Ohio,  the 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion directed  by  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  George  F.  Hoar.  In  1892, 
the  two  associations  were  merged  into 
the  National  American  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association,  of  which  the  first  two 
presidents  were  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

The  great  political  parties  looked  ask- 
ance at  this  movement,  without,  however, 
directly  antagonising  it.  At  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1876,  the 
delegates  listened  to  an  address  from  a 
woman,  and  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tions of  1876  and  1880,  women  were 
among  the  speakers.  At  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1900,  a  woman  delegate 
from  Utah  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Bryan;  yet  even  the  Populists  de- 
clined to  give  their  official  approval  to  the 
doctrine  of  woman's  suffrage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prohibition  party,  the 
Greenback,  Labour  and  Socialist  parties, 
favoured  the  right  of  women  to.  vote,  and 
the  various  labour  organisations,  espec- 
ially the  Knights  of  Labour,  admitted 
women  to  membership.  In  some  of  the 
newer  States,  women  succeeded  in  obtain- 
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ing  the  franchise.  Thus,priorto  1905, the 
full  suffrage  was  given  them  in  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho;  while 
in  many  States  they  obtained  the  right 
of  municipal  suffrage,  school  suffrage, 
and  suffrage  upon  questions  of  taxation. 
In  the  older  States  their  efforts  were  un- 
successful ;  for  there  their  petitions  were 
met  by  counter-petitions  signed  by  women 
who  believed  the  grant  of  suffrage  to 
their  sex  to  be  politically  and  socially  in- 
expedient.* 

Far  more  important  in  its  ultimate  re- 
sults than  any  attempt  to  secure  political 
equality,  was  a  very  widespread  and  per- 
sistent propaganda  intended  vaguely  to 
give  women  an  exceptional  prominence  in 
the  national  life.  The  most  concrete 
evidence  of  this  was  found  in  the  for- 
mation in  the  States  and  Territories  of 
women's  clubs,  not  established  with  any 
one  particular  object,  or  at  least  with  no 
object  specifically  defined,  but  all  tending 
to  push  women  to  the  front  and  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  potentialties  of  the  sex. 
Many  of  these  clubs  were  literary  in 
character;  others  were  interested  in  edu- 
cation ;  still  others  in  local  improvements ; 
and  a  few  in  politics  and  legislation.  "The 
club  movement,"  as  one  woman  wrote, 
**represents  a  tendency  to  associated  ef- 
fort .  .  .  The  club  is  the  post- 
graduate [school]  for  the  individual 
woman."  One  of  the  first  of  these  or- 
ganisations was  Sorosis,  established  in 
1868,  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  Mrs.  Botta, 
and  others.  By  the  end  of  1905,  these 
clubs  and  "federations"  had  become  so 
numerous  and  so  influential  as  to  consti- 
tute a  distinct  and  very  striking  social 
phcnomenon.f  The  agitation  for  suffrage 
and  the  attempted  participation  by  women 
in  every  sphere  of  effort  was  but  another 
remarkable  sign  of  the  social  unrest 
which  permeated  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tt  assumed  various  forms;  but  it  meant 
in  the  end  a  profoundly  important  change 

♦See  Anthony,  A  History  of  Woman's  Suf- 
frage, 4  vols.  (New  York,  1881-1904)  :  Jacobi, 
Common  Sense  Applied  to  Woman's  Suffrage 
(New  York,  1894) ;  and  Stanton,  Eighty 
Years  and  More  (New  York,  1898). 

tSee  Croly.  The  History  of  the  Woman's 
Cluh  Movement  in  America  (New  York, 
i8(>S).  In  1903.  there  were  enrolled  in  wom- 
en's clubs,  211,763  women. 


in  the  relation  of  American  women  to  the 
American  social  system.  It  represented 
an  emancipation  less  from  political  re- 
straint than  from  the  social  conventions 
which  had  prevailed  for  centuries.  Like 
all  far-reaching  changes,  it  was  fraught 
with  both  good  and  evil. 

The  underlying  tendencies  of  the  wom- 
an movement  were  perhaps  best  set  forth 
by  one  of  its  leaders,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stet- 
son Gilman.*  Mrs.  Oilman's  thesis  was 
so  interesting  as  to  deserve  serious  at- 
tention ;  and  it  explains  many  important 
facts  in  the  social  history  of  the  United 
States  from  1885  to  1905.  Two  sentences 
of  hers  may  be  cited  as  representing  her 
standpoint  and  that  of  her  followers  : 

"We  have  kept  half  humanity  tied  to  the 
starting  post  while  the  other  half  ran.  We 
have  trained  and  bred  one  kind  of  qualities 
into  one  half  of  the  species  and  another  kind 
into  the  other  half." 

In  other  words,  according  to  Mrs.  Gil- 
man,  everything  in  the  past  had  been  done 
to  make  men  brave  and  socially  important, 
and  also  strong  and  intellectually  creative. 
On  the  other  hand,  women  were  held  by 
her  to  have  been  trained  to  become  moral 
cowards  and  to  develop  in  themselves 
only  the  minor  virtues  01  personal  useful- 
ness. The  sex-relation  had  been  exag- 
gerated, and  the  place  of  woman  in  society 
had  been  based  entirely  upon  it,  thus  re- 
stricting her  physical  activities  and  dwarf- 
ing her  power  to  think  and  to  judge  for 
herself.  Throughout  the  centuries  she  had 
never  had  that  moral  freedom  which 
would  come  to  her  from  being  mistress 
of  her  own  actions  and  from  learning 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong 
through  the  observation  of  consequences. 
Hence,  woman,  either  as  daughter  or  as 
wife,  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  man,  while  her  power  of 
choosing  the  man  most  fitted  for  her  had 
been  limited  by  convention.  Freedom  of 
association,  such  as  men  enjoyed,  had 
been  restricted.  Sentiment  and  emotion 
had  been  abnormally  developed  in  her. 
The  whole  existence  of  woman  had  been 
made  to  centre  around  those  functions 
which  had  to  do,  either  directly  or  collater- 
ally, with  the  sex  relation ;  so  that  at  the 

♦See    Stetson     (Gilman)  Women  and  Eco- 
nomics (Boston.   1898), 
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best  she  was  a  plaything,  and  at  the  worst 
a  drudge. 

Mrs.  Gilman,  therefore,  advocated  and, 
it  must  be  said,  with  remarkable  ability, 
what  she  called  economic  independence 
for  women,  teaching  that  woman  should 
be  so  trained  as  to  subordinate  the  sex 
instinct,  to  acquire  the  courage  to  stand 
alone  against  the  world,  to  face  life  as 
men  have  always  faced  it,  and  to  reject 
all  thought  of  turning  to  another  for  com- 
fort and  protection.  Should  she  marry, 
she  should  do  so  from  practical  considera- 
tions, and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  race. 
In  marriage  her  affairs  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  her  husband's,  and  her  associa- 
tion with  him  should  be  governed  by 
considerations  having  no  reference  to 
sentiment. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  the  sound- 
ness of  these  views,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  represented  a  feeling  which  more 
and  more  began  to  sway  the  minds  and 
actions  of  American  women.  A  desire 
for  economic  independence  and  an  impa- 
tience of  conventional  restraint  led  to 
fundamental  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  women  of  the  United  States.  Such 
stereotyped  phrases  as  "We  must  live  our 
own  lives,"  became  common.  Young 
women  from  remote  parts  of  the  country 
left  the  farm  and  village  home,  where 
before  they  had  been  well  cared  for  and 
contented,  and  flocked  to  the  cities  with 
a  curious  willingness  to  regard  the  excite- 
ments of  urban  life  as  a  compensation  for 
hardships,  for  affronts,  and  for  the  dimi- 
nished respect  with  which  they  were  now 
regarded.  Many  of  them  unhappily  cher- 
ished ambitions  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  abilities,  and  these,  after  bitter  dis- 
appointment, dropped  into  the  ranks  of 
humble  workers,  or  were  forced  to  lead 
a  life  of  shame.  Those  who  followed, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  teachings  of  Mrs.  Gilman,  received 
the  nicknames  of  "New  Women,"  and 
"Bachelor  Girls."  The  great  majority  of 
them  entered  occupations  in  which  they 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  men;  and 
because  of  their  physical  inferiority,  they 
were  forced  to  do  so  for  a  smaller  com- 
pensation than  men  received.  In  spite  of 
all  discouragement,  however,  there  was  an 
immense  influx  of  woman  workers  into 
almost  every  occupation,  including  even 


the  professions.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  that  5,329,807  women  were  in 
that  year  engaged  in  self-supporting 
pursuits.* 

The  ultimate  eflfect  upon  the  com- 
munity of  this  revolutionary  change  in 
the  position  of  women,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  fitly  estimated  at  the  end  of  a 
short  period  of  time.  Opinions,  therefore, 
were  divided.  Many  observers  held  that, 
on  the  whole,  women  themselves  and  so- 
ciety at  large  had  gained  because  of  the 
moral  training  imparted  by  self-support 
to  so  many  thousands  who  had  hitherto 
occupied  a  position  of  dependence.  It 
was  asserted  that  women  also  as  a  sex 
profited  by  an  extension  of  social,  in 
place  of  personal,  relations,  and  by  the 
development  of  special  abilities  and  tech- 
nical skill. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
who  regarded  the  change  as  both  econom'- 
ically  and  morally  detrimental.  It  was 
economically  detrimental  because  woman, 
owing  to  the  expectation  of  marriage,  was 
as  a  rule  inadequately  equipped  for  self- 
support  ;  and  by  reason  of  her  loss  of  time 
through  illness,  her  competition  with  men 
was  carried  on  under  inevitable  disadvan- 
tages. Hence,  she  must  usually  receive  a 
lower  rate  of  compensation.  In  most  oc- 
cupations the  labour  of  women  was  but 
another  form  of  cheap  labour,  and  its  in- 
troduction involved  a  lov/ering  of  the 
scale  of  wages  for  the  man  as  well  as  for 
the  woman.  As  was  said :  "The  female 
competitor  brings  the  earnings  down  to 
a  point  where  the  man  is  too  poor  to 
marry  her."  Students  of  social  phenom- 
ena declared  that  in  consequence  of  this 
fact,  marriage  was  steadily  growing  more 

♦In  round  numbers  2,000.000  women  were 
employed  in  domestic  service.  665,000  as  agri- 
cultural labourers,  1,300,000  in  manufactures, 
340,000  as  dressmakers,  335.000  as  laundresses, 
150.000  as  saleswomen,  and  about  400.000  a^ 

uhnnF^^^^^f'  "^^^'^^^  ^"'^  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  operators     As  a  matter  of  interest  it 

S  nf?"- "/'^"^"^  *^^*  '^'"^  '»^  women  were 

hZJJ^^^  '^*!f ;''  5'500  were  barbers,  440  u-^re 

tr  In'thf nr^^?  ^^7  watchmen  and  poHce- 

S^^  other  nrn^f?''-*^^  ""^  ^^?  ^"^  '"^<^»<^»*"e  and 
me  otner  professions  no  fewer'  than  4-^0  onn 
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infrequent,  and  that  the  dedine  of  mar- 
riage necessarily  meant  the  spread  of  im- 
morality. Again,  the  circumstance  that 
women  now  worked  with  men  and,  as  in 
shops  and  factories,  in  complete  subor- 
dination to  men,  was  a  cause  of  incessant 
temptation  and  a  menace  to  chastity.* 

Another  and  less  tangible  ground  of  ob- 
jection was  noted  in  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  primary  schools  the  teach- 
ing was  given  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  women,  and  even  in  the  high 
schools  they  formed  a  large  majority  of 
the  teaching  staff.  The  result  was  said 
to  be  a  gradual  feminisation  of  American 
mental  training,  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  entrance  of  women  into  the 
sphere  of  the  higher  education.  An  acute 
investigator  of  German  nationality,  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  the  following  suggestive 
words  with  regard  to  this  phase  of  the 
woman  movement  in  America : 

"If  we  keep  up  an  artificial  equality  through 
the  higher  development  of  the  present  day, 
American  intellectual  work  will  be  kept  down 
by  the  women,  and  will  never  become  a  world 
power.  How  diflferently,  when  compared  with 
that  of  men  of  the  same  class,  the  female  mind 
works,  we  see  daily  around  us  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  from  the  educated  level  down  toward 
the  half-educated  multitude.  Here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  woman  who  antagonises  se- 
rious medicine  through  her  belief  in  patent 
medicines  and  quackery,  the  woman  who  un- 
dermines moral  philosophy  through  her  rush- 
ing into  spiritualism  and  every  superstition  of 
the  day,  the  woman  who  injures  the  progress 
of  thought  and  reform  by  running  with  hys- 
terical zeal  after  every  new  fad  and  fashion 
introduced  with  a  catchy  phrase.  A  lack  of 
respect  for  really  strenuous  thought  charac- 
terises woman  in  general.  Dilettantism  is  the 
key-note.  The  half-educated  man  is  much 
more  inclined  to  show  an  instructive  respect 
for  trained  thought,  and  to  abstain  from 
opinions  where  he  is  ignorant.  But  the  half- 
educated  woman  can  not  discriminate  between 
the  superficial  and  the  profound,  and,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  she  effuses,  like  a  bit 
of  gossip,  her  views  on  Greek  art  or  on  Dar- 
winism or  on  the  human  soul,  between  two 

♦Startling  facts  on  this  topic  are  collected  in 
Lydston,  Diseases  of  Society  (Philadelphia. 
1905). 


spoonfuls  of  ice-cream.  Even  that  is  almost 
refreshing  as  a  softening  supplement  to  the 
manly  work  of  civilisation;  but  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  if  such  a  spirit  were  to  gain  the 
controlling  influence.'*  * 

In  the  period  under  discussion,  the 
United  States  exhibited  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  education. 
Americans  had  always  shown  a  high  re- 
gard for  mental  training.  Both  the  in- 
dividual States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment had  been  extremely  generous  to 
educational  institutions  of  every  grade, 
making  large  gifts  of  public  lands 
and  grants  of  public  money  to  main- 
tain them  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  led  many  private  citizens 
to  supplement  these  grants  by  the  most 
lavish  benefactions  and  endowments. 
Hence,  on  the  material  side,  from  1885 
to  1905,  the  cause  of  education  was 
markedly  advanced.  For  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  came  to  possess 
great  universities,  which  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  buildings  and  in  the 
completeness  of  their  equipment,  were 
comparable  with  the  historic  universities 
of  Europe.  The  unstinted  generosity 
which  supplied  their  needs  was,  indeed 
the  marvel  and  despair  of  foreign  visitors. 
The  Stanford  University,  founded  in  Cal- 
ifornia by  Senator  Stanford  and  his  wife, 
in  1885,  was  endowed  with  the  enonnous 
sum  of  $30,000,000.  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller made  gifts  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  amounting  to  more  than  $12,- 
000,000 ;  while  to  Yale  University  he  pre- 
sented a  million  dollars  in  a  single  gift. 
A  stream  of  benefactions  from  individuals 
made  possible  a  steady  growth  of  the 
older  universities,  such  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Brown.  Many 
of  the  State  universities,  notably  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  University  of 
California,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  were  en- 
abled to  develop  their  activities  so  rapid- 
ly as  to  take  rank  with  the  oldest  of 
their  sister  institutions.  The  colleges, 
also,  were  not  forgotten. 

It  was  natural,  given  the  practical 
characteristics   of   the   American   people 

*Munsterberg,  American  Traits,  pp.  163-4. 
(Boston,  1901).  See  also  the  same  author's 
more  elaborate  work.  The  Americans,  pp.  558- 
589.    (New  York,  1905.) 
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and  the  materialising  influences  of  this 
period,  that  the  higher  education,  while 
making  an  immense  advance,  should  still 
have  been  retarded  and  to  some  extent 
injured  by  the  influences  of  the  age;  that 
it  should  often  have  subordinated  to 
mere  size  and  numbers  and  display,  the 
fine  idealism  of  earlier  years.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  more  utilitarian 
branches  of  study,  while  those  of  a 
humanistic  character  were,  for  awhile, 
at  least,  less  highly  valued.  There  was  a 
disposition  to  lessen  the  time  required  for 
those  pursuits  which  make  for  general 
culture,  and  to  devise  short  cuts  by  which 
the  ambitious  student  could  earlier  begin 
preparing  directly  for  a  professional 
career.  This  tendency  was  most  notice- 
able in  the  greater  universities  where,  not 
unnaturally,  the  work  of  the  graduate 
schools  was  stimulated  at  the  expense  of 
the  undergraduate  life.  The  prosecution 
of  original  research  was  fostered  and  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way;  and 
American  specialists  began  to  win  de- 
served distinction,  some  of  them  being 
called  to  chairs  in  foreign  universities. 
A  very  significant  proof  of  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  highly  scientific  work  was 
seen  in  the  noble  gift  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  the  foimdation  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  in  Washington,  which 
he  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  encouragement  of  original  investi- 
gation in  any  and  every  department  of 
science.  It  seemed  likely,  however,  that 
the  dissemination  of  liberal  culture  must 
more  and  more  become  the  peculiar  mis- 
sion of  the  smaller  institutions,  which 
wisely  refrained  from  styling  themselves 
universities,  and  which  still  preserved 
the  old  traditions  of  broad  cuUure  and  in- 
tellectual discipline  as  an  end  entirely 
apart  from  an  intense  specialisation.* 

In  the  sphere  of  secondary  and  tech- 
nical education,  the  United  States  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  development  sur- 
passing that  of  its  whole  previous  his- 
tory. Not  merely  was  the  number  of 
common  schools  multiplied;  not  merely 

♦See,  for  a  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
higher*  education  in  America,  Burgess,  The 
.imcrican  Univcrsitv  (Boston,  1804);  Thwing, 
The  American  Collcffcs  and  American  Ltfe 
(New  York,  1897)  :  and  Butler.  Education  in 
the  United  States  (Albany,  1900). 


did  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  and 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers 
spring  up  on  every  hand ;  but  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  educational  methods,  and 
to  the  great  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching.  Manual  training  took  its  place 
in  the  educational  scheme,  and  a  large 
number  of  technical  schools  were  estab- 
lished. University  extension  courses  were 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  great  universities  opened 
their  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  was  so  full  and  so  free  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  young  for  instruction 
ranging  from  the  most  elementary 
subjects  to  those  which  involved  the 
most  advanced  and  scientific  methods  of 
research.* 

If  we  turn  to  the  field  of  American 
literature  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, its  most  significant  feature 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  nationalising  tendency. 
Until  the  year  1880,  while  the  United 
States  had  certainly  produced  many 
writers  of  great  merit  and  at  times  even 
of  distinction,  and  while  their  themes  had 
often  been  American,  still  the  spirit  and 
especially  the  form  of  their  technique  re- 
flected unmistakably  the  influence  of 
Europe  and  above  all  of  England.  Only 
a  very  few  of  them,  notably  Mr.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain)  and  Bret  Harte,  had  ex- 
hibited a  wholly  new  and  national  inspira- 
tion. But  after  the  year  that  has  been 
mentioned,  American  literature,  using  the 
vord  in  its  broadest  sense,  became  truly 
and  undeniably  American,  One  finds 
this  exemplified  first  of  all  in  the  growine 
interest  which  was  then  shown  in  the 
study  of  American  history  and  of  Ameri- 
can historical,  political,  and  social  prob- 
lems. History  had  always  been  a  subject 
to  attract  the  attention  of  native  authors 
and  investigators :  yet  many  of  these  had 
followed  C)ld  World  models  and,  like 
Prescott  and  Motley,  had  found  their  sub- 
jects in  the  field  of  European  history. 
Now,  however,  material  was  drawn  from 
sources  less  remote.     Contemporaneous 

*See  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  1895  to  1905 ;  and 
Brown,  History  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  United  States.     (New  York,  1902.) 
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events,  or  those  that  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, were  seized  upon  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  while  the  phenomena  of  Ameri- 
can life  itself  were  regarded  as  worthy  of 
the  most  painstaking  study.  In  1883,  there 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  Professor 
John  Bach  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  intended  by 
its  author  to  cover  the  period  beginning 
with  1783,  and  to  end  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  Professor  McMaster, 
in  his  treatment  of  his  theme,  derived 
from  Lord  Macaulay  through  John  Rich- 
ard Green,  and  his  style  possessed  many 
of  the  defects  and  not  a  few  of  the  merits 
of  both  those  widely  read  historians.  His 
work  is  a  mine  of  information,  drawn 
from  sources  not  easily  accessible,  and  ex- 
hibiting every  evidence  of  elaborate  in- 
vestigation. Still  more  remarkable  was 
the  great  History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  1885, 
by  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes — the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  analytical  narra- 
tive of  the  events  of  that  momentous 
period.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared 
in  1892,  and  the  fifth,  which  reached  the 
period  of  Reconstruction,  in  1904.  No 
work  on  the  subject  of  American  history 
had  ever  been  so  richly  documented,  as 
none  was  ever  so  temperate  and  impartial 
in  its  treatment  of  events  regarding  which 
contemporary  feeling  was  still  stirred  by 
prejudice  and  political  passion.  In  the 
exposition  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States,  Professor  John  W. 
Burgess  published  treatises  which  became 
classics  in  the  lifetime  of  their  author.* 
Other  names  which  made  this  period 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  historical  and 
political  research  are  those  of  Hart,  Fiske, 
Schouler,  Henry  Adams,  Dunning,  Fos- 
ter, and  Mahan.  Nor  would  any  enumera- 
tion be  representative  which  did  not  in- 
clude a  mention  of  Professor  William 
Milligan  Sloane,  who  won  for  his  country 
the  honour  of  having  produced  the  defini- 
tive life  of  Napoleon,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  profound  research  and  of  philo- 
sophical analysis.f 

*Political  Science  and  Comparative  Consti- 
tutional Lazv  (New  York,  1890)  ;  The  Middle 
Period  of  United  States  History  (New  York. 
1897)  ;  The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution, 
2  vols.  (New  York.  1901)  :  and  Reconstruction 
(New  York,  1902) . 

^Napoleon  Bonaparte,  4  vols,    (New  York, 

1805-97) ■ 


Political  economy  was  enriched  during 
this  same  period  by  many  notable  contri- 
butions. Popular  attention  had  been 
fixed  upon  economic  questions  so  eagerly 
as  to  make  this  inevitable.  Therefore, 
the  work  of  such  men  as  F.  A.  Walker, 
W.  G.  Sumner,  and  Horace  White,  of 
the  older  generation,  was  supplemente<l 
by  that  of  others  who  dealt  with  still 
newer  problems, — Clark  and  Ely,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Trusts,  Seligman  with 
taxation,  Wright  and  Mayo- Smith  with 
statistics,  Laughlin  with  finance,  and 
Bemis  with  municipal  ownership. 

In  literature  of  a  less  serious  character 
there  appears  the  same  unmistakeable 
preoccupation  with  subjects  distinctly  na- 
tional. In  fiction,  after  the  year  1890, 
American  books  delineating  American  life 
banished  from  popular  favour  the  novel 
of  English  manners.  Historical  romances 
relating  to  the  colonial  period  enjoyed 
widespread  favour;  but  of  more  signifi- 
cance were  the  works  of  those  authors 
who  depicted  with  artistic  fidelity  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
ca. Thus,  just  as  Bret  Harte  had 
drawn  the  California  of  1849,  so  with  a 
far  more  realistic  pen,  did  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  reveal  the  life  of  the  Northwest, 
while  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  etched  with  ex- 
quisite art  the  New  England  hamlets.  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic's  novels  were  studies  in 
the  village  life  of  Central  New  York ;  Mr. 
Cable  wrote  sympathetically  of  Creole 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Robert  Grant  wrote  one 
book.  Unleavened  Bread,  which  is  a  mas- 
terpiece in  drawing  to  the  very  life  a 
peculiarly  American  type  of  woman — 
hard,  crude,  and  ignorantly  pretentious. 
CowlDoy  life  in  the  West,  already  van- 
ishing before  advancing  civilisation,  was 
caught  and  fixed  in  the  pages  of 
Owen  Wister.  The  rough  and  lawless 
existence  of  the  gold-hunters  of  Alaska 
was  described  in  a  no  less  rough 
and  lawless  style  by  Mr.  London.  The 
subjects  which  stirred  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  at  this  time  were  turned 
to  the  purposes  of  fiction  by  a  hundred 
writers,  who  found  material  in  the  Trusts, 
in  municipal  corruption,  in  the  New 
Wealth,  and  in  the  slum  life  of  American 
cities.  The  sybaritic  luxury  of  the  new 
American  aristocracy,  its  manners  and  its 
morals,  were  drawn  with  delicate  art  and 
a  sophisticated  psychology  by  Mrs.  Edith 
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Wharton,  whose  style  attained  a  preciosity 
unlike  that  of  any  other  American  writer. 
The  one  representative  of  belles-lettres, 
whose  importance  was  more  than  literary, 
was  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  by  far 
the  most  eminent  of  American  novelists 
at  that  time.  As  an  essayist  and  poet,  his 
writings  were  characterized  by  a  too  in- 
tense injciividualism ;  but  as  a  pourtrayer 
of  the  American  life  of  his  generation,  and 
of  contemporary  types,  he  had  so  far  been 
unequalled.  With  a  keen  eye  for  what 
was  striking  in  individuals  or  in  life, 
with  a  wonderful  photographic  instinct 
for  detail,  with  a  shrewd  insight  into 
human  motives,  with  a  pervasive  sense  of 
humour  and  a  natural  gift  of  language, 
he  possessed  an  experience  so  broad  as  to 
be  national  rather  than  sectional,  with  the 
advantages  of  an  international  point  of 
view.  He  gave  to  American  literature  a 
series  of  books  which  constitute  what  may 
be  called  a  national  portrait  gallery,  thus 
providing  for  future  generations  a  key 
to  American  civilisation  when  in  a  state 
of  flux.  The  social  conditions  which  he 
depicted  were  those  which  to  a  foreigner 
were  quite  inexplicable  and  which  will 
ultimately  present  almost  equal  difficulties 
to  Americans  of  the  future.  In  this  way 
his  novels  have  a  distinct  historical  value 
and,  taken  together,  may  be  not  unrea- 
sonably compared  with  the  Comedie  Hu- 
maine  of  Balzac.  It  was  in  1885  that  he 
published  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham, 
which  embodies  a  piece  of  portraiture 
attaining  to  the  proportions  of  a  broadly 
national  type.  The  self-made  man,  who 
works  his  way  up  to  material  prosperity, 
was  never  more  convincingly  depicted; 
and  the  portrait  is  one  that  is  true  of  the 
native  American  everywhere,  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West.  Rooted  in  the  soil 
of  the  farm,  this  homely  figure,  with  its 
heaviness  and  gentleness,  its  simplicity 
and  shrewdness,  its  rugged  honesty  and 
worldly  wisdom,  its  uncouthness  and  na- 
tive humour,  its  quaint  conceit,  and  inno- 
cent pride,  tempered  always  with  a  hesi- 
tating self-depreciation,  its  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  and  its  haunting  and  re- 
morseless conscientiousness — one  finds 
them  all  in  this  amusing  yet  profoundly 
touching  creation,  which  is  as  vital  as 
anjiihing  that  human  art  has  even  limned. 
This  book,  together  with  A  Modern  In- 
stance, The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  April 


Hopes,  and  The  Kcntons,  contain  in- 
valuable human  documents  over  which 
the  student  of  American  conditions 
will  hereafter  linger  with  delight  and 
gratitude. 

During  this  period  the  United  States 
produced  nothing  of  lasting  impor- 
tance in  other  departments  of  literature. 
Many  Americans  had  acquired  a  facile 
technique,  and  the  level  of  literary  excel- 
lence was  a  high  one.  Nevertheless,  there 
arose  no  poet  of  real  distinction,  no  grtat 
essayist,  and  no  constructive  philosopher. 
Stimulated,  however,  by  the  demands  of 
education,  an  immense  deal  of  interest- 
ing experimentation  was  carried  on  in 
psychological  laboratories;  and  at  least 
one  psychologist,  Professor  .  William 
,  James  of  Harvard,  left  a  mark  upon  the 
records  of  that  science. 

A  survey  of  literature  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  American 
journalism,  since,  even  when  regarded  in 
a  narrow  way,  journalism  and  literature 
are  intimately  associated.  The  influence 
of  the  press  in  the  United  States  had  al- 
ways been  extremely  great.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
that  influence  may  be  said  to  have,  to 
some  extent,  declined  owing  to  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  conditions  under 
which  journalism  was  carried  on.  Until 
about  1885,  the  great  newspaper  had  been 
the  mouthpiece  of  some  single  dominant 
personality,  well  known  instances  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  under  Greeley,  the  New  York 
Times  under  Raymond,  the  New  York 
Sun  under  Dana,  and  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  under  Godkin.  Right  or  wrong, 
these  men  each  lent  a  powerful  individual- 
ity to  the  newspapers  whose  policies  they 
swayed;  and  each  of  them  practically 
compelled  the  adhesion  of  his  readers 
to  the  causes  which  he  advocated. 
Presently,  however,  newspapers  became 
simply  great  properties  purchased  by 
wealthy  men  and  used  by  them  to  further 
their  own  interests,  political,  financial,  or 
social.  The  editorial  page  then  came  to 
represent  not  a  single  personality,  but  a 
syndicate,  the  members  of  which  were  un- 
known to  the  public  and  were  simply  em- 
ployes who  wrote  as  they  were  directed 
to  write,  and  who  came  and  went  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  In  this  way  the 
newspaper  staff  lost  its  esprit  de  corps. 
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and  so  far  as  the  editorial  pa^i^e  was  con- 
cerned, its  influence.*  In  1905  there  re- 
mained only  one  editor  of  national  re- 
nown, to  continue  for  a  time  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  personality  in  journalism, — Mr. 
Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal, In  place,  however,  of  the  kind 
of  journahsm  which  he  typified,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  somewhat  colourless 
journalism  of  the  syndicate,  there  arose  a 
third  class  of  newspapers  which  succeeded 
to  much  of  the  power  that  had  been 
wielded  by  the  great  journalists  of  former 
years. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  Hun- 
garian by  birth,  but  long  resident  in  the 
United  States,  purchased  the  New  York 
World,  a  paper  which  had  for  years  been 
dwindling  in  circulation.  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
in  his  conduct  of  the  World,  introduced " 
methods  and  policies  which  were  not  alto- 
gether new,  since  they  had  been  fore- 
shadowed long  before  by  the  Ben- 
netts, but  which  were  now  carried  out 
upon  so  startling  a  scale  as  to  com- 
mand general  attention.  Sensational 
journalism  was  not  a  new  thing.  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  development  of  it  was.  In 
his  hands  the  newspaper  not  merely 
sought  to  procure  news,  but  to  create  it. 
A  reporter  would  be  instructed  to  feign 
insanity  in  order  to  gain  access  to  an 
asylum  and  there  secure  material  for  vivid 
exploitation  in  the  columns  of  the  paper. 
A  young  woman  was  sent  off  at  an  hour's 
notice  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  world,  with 
instructions  to  do  it  in  less  than  the  eighty 
days  required  by  Jules  Verne's  hero. 
Every  stage  of  her  journey  was  an- 
nounced in  a  shower  of  cablegrams,  and 
her  return  across  the  continent  was  made 
in  a  special  train,  decorated  with  banners, 
and  received  at  various  points  with  music 
and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.  Anything 
and  everything  that  could  startle  and 
cause  talk  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  what 
presently  came  to  be  known  as  Yellow 
Journalism. t     The  example  set  by  Mr. 

♦See  an  article  by  R.  W.  Kemp  entitled 
"The  Policy  of  the  Paper"  in  The  Bookman 
for  December,  1904,  pp.  310-316. 

tThe  origin  of  this  name  is  as  follows:  A 
periodical  entitled  The  Yellow  Book  devoted  to 
rather  questionable  literature  was  appearing  in 
London,  and  gave  an  unpleasant  connotation 
to  the  term  "Yellow."  About  this  time  the 
]Vorld  hapi>ened  to  publish  a   series  of  rude 


Pulitzer  was  followed  with  even  greater 
energy  and  unrestraint  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst,  who,  in  1895,  bought  the  New 
York  Journal  from  Mr.  Albert  Pulitzer, 
and  soon  after  started  an  evening  edition 
of  the  same  paper.  The  methods  of  Mr. 
Hearst  were  mainly  those  of  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
but  they  were  exemplified  upon  a  still 
larger  and  more  striking  scale.  Mr. 
Hearst,  however,  combined  the  force  of 
personality  with  that  of  the  spectacular 
when  he  secured,  as  his  principal  editorial 
writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane possessed  a  style  of  wonderful  effec- 
tiveness. Short,  pithy  sentences  and  a 
strong  Saxon  vocabulary  won  him  read- 
ers everywhere.  Mr.  Hearst  founded 
other  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Brisbane 
editorials  appeared.  Finally,  Mr.  Hearst's 
six  organs  came  to  be  read  every  day  in 
the  year  by  more  than  a  million  voters, 
most  of  whom  read  no  other  papers. 
It  became  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  which  was  thus  exerted,  es- 
pecially as  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Bris- 
bane advocated  the  socialistic  doctrines 
that  were  everywhere  permeating  the 
masses  of  the  people.  So  marked  became 
this  influence  that  many  persons  actually 
believed  the  Spanish  War  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  so-called  '^Yellow 
Press."    On  this  point  The  Nation  said : 

"Our  cheap  press  to-day  speaks  in  tones 
never  before  heard  outside  of  Paris.  It  urges 
upon  ignorant  people  schemes  more  savage, 
disregard  of  either  policy,  or  justice,  or  ex- 
perience more  complete,  than  the  modem 
world  has  witnessed  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  true  it  addresses  the  multitude 
mainly  or  only.  The  wise  and  learned  and  the 
pious  and  industrious  do  not  read  it.  But  it  is 
the  multitude,  and  not  the  wise  and  learned 
and  industrious,  who  now  set  fleets  and 
armies  in  motion,  who  impose  silence  and  ac- 
quiescence on  all  as  soon  as  the  word  war  is 
mentioned,  and  insist  successfully  that  they 
shall  not  be  interfered  with,  by  either  voice  or 
vote  until  they  have  had  their  fill  of  fighting. 
They  have  already  established  a  regime  in 
which   a     .     .     .     boy   with   several  millions 

cartoons  in  colour  depicting  the  adventures  of 
an  urchin  described  as  "The  Yellow  Ki^."  The 
public  linked  the  two  notions  together  and 
thus  arose  the  combination  "Yellow  Journal- 
ism." 
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of  dollars  at  his  disposal  has  more  influence  on 
the  use  a  great  nation  may  make  of  its  credit, 
of  its  army  and  navy,  of  its  name  and  tradi- 
tions than  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers 
and  professors  in  the  country."  ♦ 

These  words  are  savage  and  bitter,  but 
they  concede  so  much  in  the  way  of  fact 
as  to  constitute  a  reluctant  tribute  to 
genuine  power. 

Summing  up  the  underlying  tendencies 
of  these  twenty  years  of  the  nation's  life, 
it  seems  plain  that  they  exhibited  an  evo- 
lution through  which  the  civilisation  of 
the  United  States  was  becoming  rapidly 
assimilated  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
In  place  of  an  agglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous communities,  having  but  few  in- 
terests in  common, and  moved  by  no  single 
dominant  idea,  there  was  emerging  a  com- 
pact and  highly  complex  State,  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Old  World 
monarchies.  Political  power  was  cen- 
tralised. Social  distinctions  were  accen- 
tuated. The  lines  between  class  and 
class  were  every  year  more  rigorously 
drawn.  Luxury  and  all  the  refinements 
that  great  wealth  could  give  were  seen  on 
every  side,  as  were  also,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  squalors  and  the  suffering  of 
pauperism.  The  American  Republic  was, 
in  fact,  responding  to  the  play  of  those 

*The  Nation  May  5,  1898,  p.  336. 


powerful  forces  which  have  shaped  the 
destinies  and  the  character  of  all  great  na- 
tions. It  was  yielding  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  evolution.  Those  who  looked  with 
a  myopic  eye  upon  the  evils  which  accom- 
panied this  process,  recoiled  and  prophe- 
sied a  future  full  of  woe.  Corruption,  de- 
fiance or  evasion  of  the  law,  social  selfish- 
ness, and  the  denial  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man  were  everywhere  to  be  de- 
tected. Yet  far  more  significant  than  all 
these  things  was  the  fact,  made  clear  by  a 
thousand  evidences,  that  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  its  core  was  sound ;  that  there 
still  existed  the  capacity  for  strong  indig- 
nation which  springs  from  righteous- 
ness ;  that  every  evil  raised  up  swift  aven- 
gers, and  that  all  the  blots  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Republic  failed  utterly 
to  dim  its  brightness.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lay  in  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  American  himself— in  his  sense  of 
justice,  in  his  courage,  his  humour,  his 
capacity  for  high  achievement,  and  his 
invincible  love  of  country.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  were  not  blighted  and  blinded 
by  a  querulous  pessimism  could  still  make 
their  own  the  noble  words  of  Lincoln,  and 
could  say  with  him  : 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or  any  equal 
hope  in  the  whole  world?" 


THE  END 


THE    LONGEVITY   OF   FICTION 
AND  SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


T  is  curious  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  ever 
thought  of  tabulating  the 
(kath-rate  of  books,  on 
\\\h^  analogy  of  the  mor- 
UiliLy    tables   of   modern 

\liic  insurance.    The  idea 

by  no  means  as  fantastic  as  it 
^inuM  ^iMin  -'^  first  sight.  Out  of 
a  thousand  novels  published  this  sea- 
son in  the  English  language,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  is  destined  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  during  the  first  year, 
certain  others  will  survive  for  two  years, 
for  five,  for  ten,  in  accordance  with  some 
yet  unformulated  law,  until  finally  a 
scanty  remnant  will  still  be  enjoying  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  age,  far  beyond  the 
span  of  human  life, — still  called  for  in 
the  libraries  of  reference,  still  offered  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  still  re- 
printed from  time  to  time,  in  humble 
paper  or  in  crushed  levant.  No  human 
ingenuity,  no  expert  skill  can  definitely 
predict  whether  any  particular  novel  will 
still  be  read  and  enjoyed  twenty  years 
from  now;  yet  from  the  publishers' 
records  it  ought  to  be  quite  practicable  to 
draw  up  some  sort  of  a  working  rule  of 
probabilities,  to  discover  what  has  been, 
for  tile  past  half  century,  the  average  life 
of  novels;  whether  the  percentage  is 
fairly  uniform  in  different  countries,  or 
whether  the  conditions  in  France  or 
Germany  are  more  favourable  to  the  lon- 
gevity of  fiction  than  they  are  with  us; 
and  finally,  whether  the  recent  increase  in 
the  output  of  novels  has  tended  to  raise 
or  to  lower  their  annual  death-rate. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  the 
analogy  between  a  publisher  and  an  in- 
surance company  is  by  no  means  far- 
fetched. Every  book  that  he  issues,  he  is 
practically  insuring  in  advance  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  the  cost  of  publication,  re- 
lying upon  the  sliding  scale  of  premiums 
accruing  from  the  annual  sales,  to  re- 
imburse him.  His  staff  of  medical  examin- 
ers are  the  expert  readers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  detect  in  the  manuscript  the  signs 


of  vital  weakness,  the  seeds  of  early  mor- 
tality; to  say  frankly  to  some,  "you  are 
hopeless  cases,  the  finger  of  death  is  al- 
ready laid  upon  you;"  and  to  others, 
"you  need  a  radical  change,  the  tonic  of 
healthful  revision ;  try  it  and  apply  ag^in 
six  months  later,  and  we  will  see  what  wt 
can  do  for  you."  But  no  literary  critic 
dares  prophesy,  with  anything  approach- 
ing the  confidence  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  probable  longevity  of  a  book ; 
because  the  qualities  needful  to  give  a 
book  long  life  cannot  be  determined  by 
chemical  analysis  or  laboratory  methods ; 
because  literary  criticsm  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
science ;  and  because  after  dogmatism  has 
said  its  last  word,  and  proved  with 
finished  rhetoric  and  flawless  logic  just 
what  is  needful  to  the  greatness  of  a 
book :  there  comes  forward,  every  now 
and  then,  some  big,  sane,  splendid  spirit, 
who  troubles  himself  not  in  the  least 
about  the  canons  of  literary  schools,  and 
writes  a  big,  sane,  splendid  book,  which 
will  live,  in  spite  of  a  host  of  plumb-line 
and  spirit-level  critics. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  confuse  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that,  because  a  book 
survives  five  years,  or  ten  or  fifty,  it  is 
proportionately  a  better  book  in  every 
case  than  the  volume  which  began  to 
gather  dust  upon  its  shelf  within  a  week 
of  publication;  any  more  than  we  may 
conclude  that  every  octogenarian  is  neces- 
sarily a  better  citizen  or  a  more  loving 
father  than  the  man  who  died  in  his 
prime.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  does  not  mean  that  the  survivors 
are  always  those  best  fitted  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  books  or  men  or 
microbes.  But  there  is  one  thing  at  least 
which  a  long  life  denotes,  in  books  as 
well  as  in  men, — and  that  is  strength ;  and 
strength,  if  not  abused,  is  a  good  and 
noble  thing.  We  have  all  of  us,  from 
time  to  time,  read  some  book  which  per- 
haps did  not  greatly  impress  us  the  day 
we  read  it.    We  were  not  conscious  at  the 
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time  that  it  was  especially  different 
from  dozens  of  other  books,  either  in 
plot  or  characterisation,  or  literary  style. 
We  would  say,  if  asked  for  a  critical 
opinion,  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
rather  mediocre  book,  and  very  likely 
we  would  be  correct  in  our  estimate. 
And  yet,  a  month,  six  months,  a 
year  later,  we  would  suddenly  become 
conscious  that  for  some  bizarre,  unex- 
plained, illogical  reason  that  book  had 
clung  in  our  memory.  If  we  set  ourselves 
deliberately  to  the  task  of  analysing  just 
why  an  apparently  commonplace  story, 
about  average  men  and  women  with 
casual,  undistinctive  names,  perversely  re- 
fuses to  be  forgotten,  while  many  an- 
other book,  that  held  us  closer  during 
the  reading,  has  since  become  only  a 
vague,  blurred  memory,  we  must  own 
ourselves  baffled.  There  was  an  un- 
guessed  strength  about  the  book;  that  is 
tlie  best  answer  we  can  give, — ^a  sig- 
nificance that  quietly  sank  into  our  con- 
sciousness, and  took  a  firm  hold  upon  us 
unawares.  It  is  like  the  strong,  unusual 
faces  that  now  and  then  look  at  us  out  of 
the  passing  crowd,  and  stamp  themselves 
indeliably  on  our  memory.  It  may  have 
been  the  grocer's  clerk  who  tied  up  a 
pound  of  coffee  for  us  last  week,  or  the 
unknown  woman  whose  glance  half  con- 
sciously crossed  ours  in  a  crowded  trolley 
car ;  and  the  next  time  we  pass  them  we 
almost  pause  to  greet  them,  so  strongly 
familiar  do  their  faces  seem. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  the  books  which  quiet- 
ly and  unsuspectedly  lay  their  hold 
upon  us  are  the  books  which  will  be 
apt  to  lay  a  similar  hold  upon  other 
people, — the  books  which  stand  the  bet- 
ter chance  of  attaining  a  ripe  old  age. 
For  instance,  a  group  of  people  are 
engaged  in  social  small  talk,  and  some 
one  flings  out  the  hackneyed  query, 
''what  have  you  read  lately  that  is 
good?"  In  making  answer,  what  books 
are  you  likely  to  say  the  most  about  ?  The 
one  that  you  liked  best  when  you  first 
read  it,  a  week  or  a  month  ago  ?  No,  the 
one  that  you  best  remember  to-day,  the 
one  from  which  you  can  quote  some 
clever  sayings,  some  striking  situation. 
And  that  too,  is  the  one  that  your  hearers 


also  will  remember,  and  buy  or  borrow, 
and,  in  their  turn,  recommend. 

Obviously,  then,  this  quality  of  making 
a  lasting  impression,  of  being  written  in 
fast  colors,  so  to  speak,  is  one  which  a 
critic  is  not  justified  in  disregarding.  It 
is  not  the  only  test,  or  the  best  test  of  a 
story's  worth,  but  it  is  one  of  the  tests, 
and  an  important  one.  And  yet,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  one 
which  the  average  reader  of  manuscripts, 
the  average  reviewer  of  books,  is  not  in 
a  position  to  apply.  The  one  sure  way 
of  knowing  whether  a  photograph  is  go- 
ing to  fade,  is  to  expose  it  for  a  time 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  only  way  of 
knowing  whether  a  particular  piece  of 
fiction  may  safely  be  warranted  not  to 
fade,  is  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  see  what  sort  of  an  im- 
pression it  has  left  behind  it  on  your 
memory.  But  that  sort  of  leisurely  judg- 
ment is  precisely  what  proves  to  be 
most  impracticable  for  the  professional 
reader  and  critic.  Authors  want  their 
manuscripts  passed  upon  without  de- 
lay; editors  want  their  review  depart- 
ments brought  up  to  date;  the  value 
of  expert  opinion  is  supposed  to  lie 
largely  in  a  swift  and  sure  judgment 
of  literary  merit  and  of  marketable 
value.  Now,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
contend  that,  in  any  important  num- 
ber of  cases,  a  critic  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  respect  would  seriously  alter 
his  snap-shot,  overnight  verdict,  after  a 
month's  sober  second  thought.  Very  sel- 
dom would  he  find  himself  praising  a 
book  he  had  uniiesitatingly  condemned, 
or  reversing  judgment  upon  a  manuscript 
that  he  had  recommended  for  publication. 
But  there  would  be  interesting  differences 
in  the  grounds  for  his  decision,  the  finer 
shades  of  his  praise  or  blame.  Take  for 
example  a  really  big  book,  it  makes  no 
great  difference  of  what  particular  class, 
— Kipling's  Kim,  let  us  say,  or  Owen 
Wister's  Virginian,  or  The  Queen's 
Quair,  by  Hewlett.  No  intelligent  judge 
of  books  need  to  wait  over  night — no, 
not  even  an  hour,  after  reading  any  one 
of  those  books,  in  order  to  know  that  he 
had  before  him  something  preeminently 
good.  The  difficulty  is  to  preserve  a  due 
sense  of  proportion,  to  give  the  praise  un- 
erringly where  it  is  due,  to  distinguish 
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the  vital  groundwork  from  the  riotous 
overgrowth  of  incident  and  description. 
But  how  wonderfully  a  week  or  two  of 
delay  seem  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  The 
bewildering  richness  of  extrinsic  detail 
fade  away,  leaving  the  author's  central 
purpose  standing  out,  clear-cut  and  sym- 
metrical. But  in  the  case  of  books  of 
lesser  strength,  it  is  the  plot  itself  which 
fades,  in  spots  and  streaks,  revealing 
every  structural  weakness.  In  some 
cases  you  do  not  remember  the  plot  at  all, 
but  only  some  odd  phrase,  here  and  there, 
or  some  quaint,  secondary  character. 
And  worst  of  all  is  the  novel  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  an  impression  of 
monochrone  dullness,  like  the  photo- 
graph which  has  not  received  its  fixing 
bath. 

A  recent  book  wliich  it  seems  to  be 
especially  worth  while  to  discuss  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole 
In  question  of  the  value,  as 

the  a  critical  test,  of  a  novel's 

Shadow  power  to  make  itself  re- 

membered, is  Henry  C. 
Rowland's  new  volume.  In  The  Shadow. 
It  is  a  story  which  is  likely  to  attract  a 
good  deal  of  emphatic  praise  and  blame. 
Considered  as  a  race-[)roblem  novel,  it  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  and 
onc-sidedness,  palpably  sacrificing  proba- 
bility for  the  sake  of  spectacular  effect. 
As  a  sex  novel,  it  handles  the  elemental 
emotions  and  instincts  with  a  startling 
frankness  that  many  readers  will  doubt- 
less find  repellant,  although  in  fairness 
it  never  could  be  accused  of  morbidity. 
But  taking  it  simply  af  a  big,  bold  pic- 
ture of  primitive  man,  done  with  a  certain 
fantastic  realism,  and  measuring  it  by 
the  strength  of  the  impression  it  makes 
upon  the  mind's  eye,  you  must  needs  ad- 
mit that  here  is  a  book  of  a  haunting 
grimness,  a  book  that  you  are  likely  to  re- 
member as  long  as  you  remember  any 
work  of  fiction — with  something  of  a 
shudder,  perhaps,  if  you  are  fastidious 
in  your  tastes,  but  for  that  very  reason 
you  will  remember  it  all  the  more  dis- 
tinctly. Here,  emphatically,  the  measure 
of  memory  is  a  wise  measure  of  literary 
quality.  No  ordinary  weak,  conventional 
writer  could  have  conceived  this  story, 
In  the  Shachic,  far  less  have  written  it. 
Nor  will  the  average  conventional  reader. 


who  takes  his  fiction  as  he  does  his  coffee, 
with  plenty  of  sugar  and  milk  in  it,  find 
Mr.  Rowland's  story  to  his  taste.  It  will 
never,  by  any  chance,  be  damned  with  the 
faint  praise  of  a  place  among  the  best- 
selling  books  of  the  month.  But  those 
who  read  it  will  find,  even  after  the  de- 
tails have  faded  out,  that  they  still  retain 
a  few  vivid,  persistent  impressions,  of 
startling  and  grotesque  contrast.  They 
will  remember  the  big,  lithe,  coal-black 
giant,  Aristide,  as  primitive  and  cruel  in 
his  animal  instincts  as  the  black  leopard 
whom  his  glossy  limbs  suggest.  They 
will  remember  that  all  the  veneer  of  an 
Oxford  education,  the  prestige  of  a  splen- 
did record  in  athletics,  the  flattery  of 
social  recognition  in  England  and  Paris, 
tlie  glamour  of  a  whispered  plot  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  of  Hayti,  could  not 
change  the  physical  or  moral  nature  of  the 
African  that  he  still  remained.  They  will 
remember  further  the  first  meeting  of 
Aristide,  on  a  footing  of  social  equality, 
with  Virginia  Manning,  the  South  Caro- 
lina girl,  who  had  been  bred  in  all  the 
traditions  and  race  prejudices  of  the 
South;  and  how  he  saves  the  girl  from 
drowning,  under  a  .weir  in  the  Thames 
River,  with  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
great,  glossy  black  limbs;  and  how  the 
girl  finals  next  day,  upon  the  white  skin 
of  her  shoulder,  the  livid  imprint  of  his 
huge  black  hands,  and  gazes  at  it  in  mor- 
bid fascination,  as  though  he  had  already 
put  upon  her  the  brand  of  ownership. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  curious  physi- 
cal attraction,  almost  hypnotic  in  its  na- 
ture, which  the  Congo  giant  exercises 
over  Virginia,  and  which  is  two-thirds 
made  up  of  fear.  To  Aristide,  who  with 
all  his  Oxford  culture,  in  common  sense 
is  little  better  than  a  child,  it  seems  a  sim- 
ple and  natural  thing  to  head  a  revolu- 
tion, found  a  monarchy  in  Hayti  and 
place  Virginia  on  it,  as  his  queen.  But 
the  simple-minded  giant  never  gets  even 
the  first  step  upward  in  his  ambitions. 
His  friends  in  Hayti  work  valiantly  for 
him,  the  revolution  is  ripe,  and  when  the 
crucial  night  comes,  Aristide  fails  them. 
Far  out  in  the  Haytian  forest  a  band  of 
degraded  negroes  are  holding  heathen 
orgies.  Aristide  can  hear,  hour  after 
hour,  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  primitive 
drums,  the  old  ancestral  rhythm  of  Afri- 
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can  devil  worship.  The  call  of  the  wild 
comes  upon  him,  and  he  goes  blindly,  im- 
potently  back  to  savagery,  sacrificing  a 
throne.  Last  scene  of  all,  in  this  strange, 
fantastic  book,  is  where  the  negro,  shorn 
of  all  his  borrowed  finery,  a  poor,  de- 
graded, hunted  human  animal,  finds  his 
way  to  Virginia  in  her  Southern  home,  as 
a  sick  dog  crawls  back  to  its  mistress, 
sick,  hungry,  torn  with  brambles — for 
bloodhounds  have  tracked  him  through 
the  swamps,  and  a  posse  of  white  men  are 
close  upon  his  heels,  rightly  or  wrongly 
believing  this  strange,  homeless  black 
guilty  of  a  recent  outrage.  And  the  girl, 
pitying  his  misery,  remembering  only  that 
he  once  saved  her  life,  and  feeling  still 
something  of  the  physical  attraction  he 
once  exerted  over  her,  would  have  shield- 
ed him  from  the  lynchers.  But  at  the  last 
moment  some  remnant  of  acquired  de- 
cency, some  instinct  of  the  white  man's 
chivalry,  comes  to  the  surface,  and  Aris- 
tide  refuses  to  allow  her  to  be  endangered 
through  shielding  him  from  the  fate  that 
is  inevitable.  One  feels,  however,  that 
Mr.  Rowland  killed  oflF  his  Congo  hero, 
not  because  it  was  a  logical  consequence 
of  his  past  life,  but  simply  because  he 
really  would  not  have  known  what  to  do 
next  with  him,  had  he  lived. 

A  certain  amount  of  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Eugenia  Brooks  Froth- 
ingham's  story  of  Boston 
.pjj^  social  life,  The  Evasion, 

Evasion  Here  is  a  case  where  the 

simple  test  of  waiting  a 
week  or  so  before  passing 
judgment  has  borne  good  fruit.  The 
first,  fresh  impression  was  that  of  ex- 
treme cleverness,  unevenly  distributed ;  a 
fund  of  good  material,  not  perhaps  used 
to  the  best  advantage;  conditions  that 
promised  strong  developments,  and  only 
half  justified  their  promise.  After  a  lapse 
of  time,  just  two  things  stand  out  clearly, 
the  prologue,  in  which  a  small  boy  loses 
his  faith,  and  the  turning-point  of  the 
story,  in  which  a  man  cheats  at  cards.  A 
few  years  hence,  one  can  easily  imagine 
a  reader  saying,  when  reminded  of  the 
book,  "Oh,  yes,  I  recall  the  little  boy  and 
I  remember  the  scene  at  the  card  table, 
but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  what 
connection  there  was  between  them." 
There,  in  a  nutshell,  we  have  the  real 


weakness  of  the  book:  a  prologue,  if  it 
is  pardonable  at  all,  may  only  be  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  story.     In  the  prologue  to   The 
Evasion  the  boy's  mother  is  dying.     Hfe 
comes  to  the  door  and  pleads  to  go  in, 
but  the  doctor  says,  "No,  you  may  dis- 
turb her."    The  boy  answers,  "I  shan't 
disturb  her;  I  have  never  disturbed  her 
in  all  my  life."    "How  do  you  know?" 
asks  the  doctor,  and  he  answers,  with 
childish  faith,  "Because  she  told  me  so." 
Then    the   doctor   lets   him    in,   and   he 
learns  from  his  mother  that  she  is  dying. 
The  little  boy  goes  out  into  the  orchard, 
to  be  alone  with  his  grief,  and  there  he  re- 
members that  he  was  once  told  that  God 
always  listened  to  the  prayers  of  little 
boys;  so  he  kneels  down  under  the  fruit 
trees  and  prays  for  his  mother's  life,  and 
then  drops  to  sleep  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine, confident  that  his  prayer  will  be  an- 
swered.    It  is   dusk  when  he  awakens 
and  makes  his  way  back  to  his  mother, 
who  surely  must  be  quite  well  by  this 
time.    But  when  he  reaches  the  darkened 
room  he  finds  his  mother  dead.    And  then 
the  little  boy,  with  a  strange  maturity  in 
his  childish  face,  dra\ys  himself  to  his 
full  height  and  solemnly  makes  a  vow, 
"I  will  never  again  ask  God  for  anything, 
so  long  as  I  live !"    Is  not  one  justified  in 
expecting,  after  such  a  prologue,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  religious  novel? 
But  The  Evasion  is  not  in  the  least  a  re- 
'  ligious  novel,  although  the  hero  is  frankly 
a  man  who  is  destitute  of  faith.     It  is 
really  a  story  of  two  men  who  love  the 
same  woman,  and  who  both  happen  to  be 
involved  in  a  game  of  poker  at  the  club, 
when  some  of  the  cards  were  found  to  be 
marked.     Both  of  these  men  are  open  to 
suspicion,  because  they  both  have  been 
winning  heavily.    But  the  man  who  did 
not  do  it,  the  man  who  is  destitute  of 
faith,  the  man  wdio  has  only  to  speak  a 
word  to  prove    his    innocence,    imagines 
that    the    girl    he    loves    suspects    him, 
imagines  that  she  loves  the  other  man,  the 
one  who  is  guilty.     So  he  shoulders  the 
other's  blame,  faces  the  world's  contempt 
and  later  has  to  endure  the  added  pain  of 
knowing  that  the  girl's  marriage  to  his 
rival   has  brou^rht  her  only  sorrow  and 
disillusion.      There  is  much  that  is   ad- 
mirable about  the  volume.  The  social  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  Boston  smart  set  is  ren- 
dered with  a  light  touch  of  satire  that  is 
delightful ;  and  the  personality  of  Gladys 
Lawrence,  "all  nerves  and  flame,"  is  a 
strongly  executed  study  in  feminine 
moods.  But  the  prologue  strikes  the 
wrong  note.  There  is  nothing  in  the  later 
story  which  is  not  amply  explained  with- 
out it.  It  simply  puts  the  emphasis  in 
the  wrong  place,  keeps  the  reader  look- 
ing for  something  which  is  not  there. 
The  book  would  be  much  better  with- 
out it. 

Beatrice  Harraden's  latest  stor>%  The 
Scholar's  Daughter,  ought  to  afford  a 

mild  degree  of  pleasure 
The  to    a    great    many    not 

Scholar's  too  discriminating  read- 

Daughter  ers.     It  is  a  placid  little 

stor>'  of  the  course  of 
true  love  that  runs  as  smoothly  and 
swiftly  as  a  modem  through  express.  It  is 
bright  and  buoyant,  and  full  of  outdoor 
sunshine  and  the  scent  of  flowers ;  it  treats 
the  foibles  of  absent-minded  scholarship 
with  an  indulgent  in^ny ;  and  after  it  has 
furnished  all  the  entertainment  to  be  ex- 
pected from  so  unpretentious  a  book,  it 
will  gently  fade  out  from  the  memory, 
like  butterflies  out  of  an  autimin  land- 
scape. The  scholar  of  the  title  is  a  fossil- 
ised old  philologist  whose  one  hobby  in 
life  is  a  monumental  dictionar>'  he  is  com- 
piling. He  had  no  love  to  give  his  young 
wife  who  soon  found  his  dulness  un- 
bearable and  ran  away  with  another  man ; 
he  has  no  love  now  to  give  his  dauc:h- 
ter,  who  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  austere  scholarship,  nurtured  on  Latin 
and  Greek  in  place  of  sympathy,  fed  on 
ctATnologies  in  place  of  love.  No  women 
ever  cross  the  threshold  of  her  home; 
her  only  companions  are  the  three  elderly, 
dried-up  book-worms  who  comprise  her 
father's  working  staff.  And  yet  in  such 
an  atmosphere  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  girl  has  flourished,  that  she  has 
developed  into  a  splendid,  sane,  indepen- 
dent creature,  full  of  sweetness  and  s\'m- 
pathy  and  thirst  for  the  joys  of  life :  that 
she  dares  to  run  counter  to  her  father's 
dearest  plans,  and  to  give  her  love  to  a 
man  who  is  not  a  scholar  at  all.  but  just 
an  honest,  earnest  young  sheep-raiser 
from  Australia.  And  final Iv  she  finds  the 
mother  whom  she  has  been   taught  to 


thmk  of  as  dead,  and  brings  her  home, 
and  reconciles  her  to  her  father — ^and  all 
the  while  the  book  is  discreetly  silent 
about  the  other  man  with  whom  her 
mother  ran  away.  It  all  savours  pleas- 
antly of  comic  opera,  with  soothing  little 
melodies  running  through  it;  and  unde- 
niably leaves  a  pleasant,  if  transitory, 
taste  behind  it. 

The  best  book  which  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  Maarten  Maartens  in  several 
years  is  The  Healers.    It 
.pjj^  is  a  complex  book,  with 

Healers  *     great     ideal     in      it 

worth  reading  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  yet  after- 
ward, as  memory  clarifies,  the  central  pur- 
pose stands  out  clearly  and  simply 
enough.  The  province  of  the  physician, 
his  dut>'  to  his  colleagues,  his  clients, 
himself — that  is  what  Maarten  Maartens 
has  tried,  in  a  broad,  general  way,  to  de- 
fine. And  to  show  us  how  very  wide 
apart  are  the  two  extremes — on  the  one 
hand,  the  bacteriologist  in  his  laboratory, 
intent  upon  the  infinitely  small  divisions 
of  organic  matter ;  on  the  other,  the  nerve 
specialist,  stretching  out  tentatively  over 
the  borderline  into  the  domain  of  the  in- 
organic soul — ^he  has  taken  two  physi- 
cians. Professor  Lisse,  of  Leyden,  and  his 
son,  Edward,  as  examples  of  the  two  op- 
posing tj-pes.  With  a  satire  that  would  be 
grotesque,  if  it  were  not  done  with  just  the 
right  touch,  he  pictures  the  Professor  as 
famous  throughout  the  scientific  world  as 
the  discoverer  of  a  certain  deadly  mi- 
crobe, the  Semicolon  Bacillus — ^at  least,  it 
would  be  deadly,  if  it  could  ever  get  in- 
side of  a  human  being.  But  it  never  did, 
because  in  the  mouth  of  ever>'  living  creat- 
ure there  are  myriads  of  other  bacteria 
which  destroy  the  Semicolon  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  get  past  the  palate.  Nevertlie- 
less,  its  discover}'  has  brought  flie  Profes- 
sor fame,  and  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
experimenting  with  it,  patiently  inject?n«^ 
it  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  and  frogs.  In 
this  laboratory  atmosphere,  surrjounded 
by  tortured  beasts  and  expiring  reptiles, 
young  Edward  has  grown  up,  with  a 
great,  invincible  hatred  for  all  that  a  doc- 
tor's career  denotes,  as  he  understands  it. 
The  central  stor>-  deals  with  the  causes, 
among  them  a  woman's  influence,  that 
lead  Edward  to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
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cine,  not  from  his  father's  narrow,  materi- 
alistic standpoint,  but  from  the  opposite 
side  of  neuropathic  studies.  More  speci- 
fically, the  story  hinges  upon  an  audacious 
case  of  brain  surgery,  where  an  English 
lad,  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  adjudged 
hopelessly  idiotic  from  his  birth,  is  awak- 
ened to  some  knowledge  of  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing. Here  and  there,  perhaps,  the  agony 
is  laid  on  a  little  too  strongly.  One  re- 
members rather  longer  than  necessary  the 
pitiful  little  cry  of  a  dying  rabbit. 

Una  L.  Silberrad  is  an  uneven  writer. 
Once  or  twice  she  has  given  us  a  really 
strong  piece  of  work,  but 
nothing  it  seems  that  ap- 
Curayl  proaches  her  new  book, 

Curayl,  either  in  theme 
or  in  literary  workman- 
ship. The  plot  is  not  strikingly  original. 
Beatrice  Curayl,  like  hundreds  of  other 
refined,  delicately  nurtured  women,  in  fic- 
tion and  in  real  life,  thinks  that  she  can 
redeem  her  family's  fallen  fortunes  by 
marrying  a  wealthy,  selfish  boor,  and 
then  too  late  finds  that  she  loves  another 
man.  What  gives  Curayl  its  claim  to 
distinction  is  rather  the  treatment  than 
the  plot ;  the  insistent  realness  of  the  dia- 
logue ;  the  crass  vulgarity  of  the  husband, 
riding  rough-shod  over  his  wife's  finer  in- 
stincts; the  dramatic  tensity  of  the  suc- 
cessive situations,  under  the  cumulative 
force  of  minor  details,  artistically  empha- 
sised. Beatrice  Curayl  made  rather  a 
sorry  bargain  when  she  sold  herself.  Her 
husband  paid  her  father's  debts ;  that  was 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  generosity. 
He  settled  no  money  on  her ;  he  gave  her 
no  allowance;  he  refused  absolutely  to 
do  anything  for  the  old  family  estate 
which  she  loved,  and  which  he  hated,  be- 
cause it  was  a  constant  reminder  of  her 
superiority  of  birth.  He  would  not  even 
give  a  penny,  when  she  pleaded  for  re- 
pairs to  her  tenants'  cottages  down  on 
the  Waterside,  which  were  a  scandal  to 
the  county.  Instead,  he  buys  her  pink 
silk  petticoats:  he  likes  to  see  her 
"trimmed  up  like  other  women."  If 
Anthony  Luttrell  had  not  yielded  to  the 
whim  of  masquerading  one  evening  as  a 
clergyman,  and  filling  the  place  of  his 
disabled  friend  in  the  pulpit  at  Curayl's 
old  church ;  if  he  had  not  then  and  there 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  consequences  of 


sin  that  stirred  the  congregation  as  they 
had  not  been  stirred  in  many  a  long  year ; 
if  Beatrice  Curayl  had  not  been  moved  by 
it  to  stop  him  after  service  and  open  her 
heart  to  him,  a  stranger ;  above  all,  if  he, 
understanding  her  needs  only  dimly,  had 
told  her  bluntly,  **When  a  woman  sells 
herself  the  spirit  is  much  the  same, 
whether  there  is  a  wedding  ring  in 
the  bargain  or  not" — there  would  have 
been  no  story  worth  the  telling.  This 
happens  on  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  in 
the  hovels  of  Waterside;  and  Beatrice, 
having  no  money  to  give,  leaves  home 
and  husband  and  gives  herself,  her 
services,  her  health.  And  there,  in  the 
midst  of  misery  and  sickness,  she  again 
encounters  the  stranger,  Luttrell,  and 
learns  to  love  him ;  and  through  her  love 
learns  how  intolerable  has  become  her 
part  of  the  wretched  bargain  of  her  mar- 
riage. It  seems  invidious  to  find  fault 
with  the  conclusion  of  a  story  which  up 
to  this  point  has  shown  such  exceptional 
strength.  Personally,  the  present  re- 
viewer finds  his  best  satisfaction  in  quiet- 
ly forgetting  all  that  follows. 

Under  the  title  of  The   Lady    of   the 
Decoration  Frances  Little  has  written  an 
innocuous  little  story  in 
The  Lady  in    epistolary    form,    in 

of  the  which  a  modicum  of  ro- 

Decoration  mance  is  copiously  dilut- 

ed with  Japanese  local 
color.  The  writer  of  the  letters  is  sup- 
posably  a  vivacious  Kentucky  widow, 
who,  after  one  unfortunate  matrimonial 
experience,  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to 
do  the  sensible  thing,  and  reward  the  man 
who  has  hopelessly  been  worshipping  her 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Instead,  in  a 
burst  of  independence,  she  volunteers  as 
a  Kindergarten  teacher  to  one  of  our 
missions  in  Japan;  and  these  letters  are 
the  record  of  her  experiences  during  her 
four  years  of  voluntary  exile.  About  all 
one  cares  to  remember  is  the  implied 
moral,  that  if  you  are  a  man  deeply  in 
love  with  an  obdurate  little  lady,  worse 
things  mav  happen  than  to  have  her  join 
some  foreign  mission,  because,  long  be- 
fore you  are  both  gray  and  wrinkled,  she 
mav  repent  of  her  folly,  and  come  back 
and  make  you  happy. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 
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HAMLET  AND  HIS  CASTLE 


I  N  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
Shakespeare  conforms  to 
the  dramatic  convention 
of  unity  of  place  more 
closely  than  in  any  other 
play.  There  are  nineteen 
scenes  in  the  five  acts,  and 
with  three  exceptions,  all  these  scenes  take 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  at 
Elsinore.  Two  scenes  are  enacted  in  the 
house  of  Polonius,  one  on  a  *'plain  in 
Denmark,"  and  one  in  a  churchyard ;  the 
striking  incidents  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia 
apart,  the  drama  is  entirely  unfolded 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  building. 
The  play  hesitates  on  the  verge  of  action 
to  the  very  close,  and  then  suddenly 
plunges  into  a  tempest  of  activity ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  essentially  and  preem- 
inently a  drama  of  thought,  temperament, 
emotion.  It  is  not  until  thought,  emotion 
and  passion  have  arisen  to  a  height  where 
mental  indecision,  the  over-weight  of 
thought,  the  shrinking  of  a  sensitive 
spirit  from  a  deed  of  violence  and  blood. 


the  brooding  vacillation  of  a  tempera- 
ment deeply  touched  with  melancholy, 
can  no  longer  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  inward  struggle  or  collision  that  the 
tide,  swiftly  rising  to  the  flood,  bursts  all 
bounds  and  spreads  devastation  over  the 
rotten  world  of  the  Danish  court. 

As  a  story  Hamlet  has  not  only  the 
cumulative  interest  of  an  antagonism  so 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  reconcilia- 
tion that  it  conveys  a  sense  of  inevitable 
tragedy  from  the  first  scene,  but  of  a 
series  of  incidents  so  rapidly  introduced 
that  they  seem  to  emphasise  the  force  and 
swiftness  of  the  current  which  bears  them 
onward  rather  than  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion by  their  own  intrinsic  significance. 
While  the  players  enact  their  little  play 
in  a  hall  in  the  castle,  the  reader  looks 
with  Hamlet,  not  at  the  mummers,  but 
at  the  king ;  and  while  Hamlet  talks  with 
Horatio  and  the  gravedigger,  the  place 
grows  sombre  because  the  shadow  of  ap- 
proaching doom  rests  upon  it.  It  is  not 
the  mystery  of  the  dead  Yorick's  empty 
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skull  that  invests  the  hour  with  over- 
powering sadness,  it  is  the  oncoming  of 
death  in  one  of  those  tremendous  mo- 
ments in  which  the  mortality  of  years  is 
compressed.  Before  twenty  lines  of  the 
first  scene  have  been  spoken  something 
ominous  begins  to  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  coming  tragedy  steals 
silent  and  menacing  behind  every  actor. 

But  crowded  as  is  the  play  with  the 
incidents  and  actors,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  clearly  as  it  approaches  the  con- 
ventional tragedy  of  blood,  and  dramatic 
as  is  its  unfolding,  Hamlet  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  subjective  drama  dominated  by  a 
single  figure.  It  has  often  been  impres- 
sively staged,  but  it  has  never  been  com- 
pletely presented  on  any  visible  stage ;  it 
is  enacted  within  the  invisible  world  of 
Hamlet's  spirit;  and  to  this  date,  after 
more  than  three  centuries  of  dramatic 
personation  and  critical  study,  there  re- 
mains a  mystery  at  the  heart  of  it  which 
seems  to  be  impenetrable.  It  is  the  sub- 
jectivity of  the  play  which  invests  it  with 
an  interest  for  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Twentieth  which  it  did  not  possess 
for  the  men  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  its  subjectivity  or  inwardness  of 
movement  give  it  deeps  beyond  the  plum- 
met of  criticism.  CEdipus  and  King  Lear 
stand  for  the  most  massive  and  impres- 
sive, Hamlet  for  the  most  profound  and 
appealing,  of  the  great  tragedies. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  but  the  an- 
chorage of  Hamlet  in  one  little  plot  of 
earth  is  not  without  significance.  Among 
all  the  plays  in  literature  it  is  preem- 
inently the  play  of  intension ;  it  is  full  of 
movement  which  hurries  toward  but  does 
not  pass  on  into  action.  When  the  mo- 
ment of  action  arrives  it  does  not  come 
from  afar  the  messenger  of  some  remote 
fate  or  the  avenger  of  some  distant  deed  ; 
it  issues  from  a  crime  committed  in  the 
very  place  where  it  is  punished,  brought 
to  light  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  the  penalty  is  imposed  by  the  tor- 
tured spirit  which,  but  for  a  brief  en- 
forced exile,  has  had  burnt  into  his  con- 
sciousness the  picture  of  a  terrible  offence 
and  the  recognition  of  an  equally  terrible 
duty  within  the  walls  of  the  house  where 
a  king  was  murdered  and  the  murderer 
lives  in  adulterous  marriage  with  his  vic- 
tim's wido^^^    The  castle  at  Elsinore  has, 


therefore,  a  more  vital  and  deep-seated 
interest  than  usually  attaches  to  the  back- 
ground of  those  works  of  art  which  are 
original  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  human  spirit. 

A  literary  association  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  lying  well  within  the  region 
of  certainty ;  one  surrenders  his  imagina- 
tion to  it  without  a  subconscious  fear  that 
he  is  being  imposed  upon.  So  much  his- 
tory is  false  that  one  grows  suspicious 
of  facts ;  so  much  fiction  is  true  that  one 
gladly  gives  oneself  up  to  the  freedom  of 
a  rational  faith.  No  self-respecting  lover 
of  Shakespeare  will  allow  himself  to 
visit  the  so-called  grave  of  Hamlet  lest 
he  be  counted  among  those  who  are  ready 
to  pay  for  a  sensation  by  an  act  of  cred- 
ulity; but  no  discovery  of  scholarship, 
no  relentless  scrutiny  of  criticism,  can 
separate  Hamlet  from  the  castle  at  Elsi- " 
nore;  to  the  end  of  time  the  ghost  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  bastion  and  the 
brooding  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark will  haunt  the  halls  and  corridors 
of  the  castle.  Shakespeare  made  the 
great  house  his  own,  peopled  it  with  the 
creatures  whom  he  had  clothed  with  life, 
and  his  heirs  will  hold  the  place  and  its 
traditions  in  fee  simple  forever. 

Their  possession  is  indeed  made  ab- 
solutely secure  by  the  fact  that  their  title 
to  the  property  does  not  run  back  of 
Shakespeare.  The  Amleth  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  acted  his  part  and  passed  off  the 
stage  long  centuries  before  the  Castle  of 
Kronborg  was  built.  Its  comer-stone 
was  not  laid  until  Shakespeare  was  well 
on  in  boyhood,  and  his  occupancy  took 
place  twenty-six  or  seven  years  after  the 
stately  structure  was  completed  by  Fred- 
erick II.  No  shadow  rests,  therefore,  on 
the  title  by  which  the  readers  of  Shake- 
speare hold  the  Castle  at  Elsinore  in  fee 
simple.  Present  occupancy  has  no  real 
bearing  on  the  question ;  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment uses  the  Castle  as  a  barracks  for 
troops,  but  Hamlet  continues  to  be  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  the  great  building,  and 
the  vast  company  of  the  heirs  of  Shake- 
speare's creative  genius  can  never  be  dis- 
possessed by  any  process  of  law. 

Hamlet  was  university-bred,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  is  full  of 
suggestions  of  wide  intelligence,  of  an  in- 
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sight  into  life  at  once  penetrating  and 
passionate,  of  a  power  of  concentrated 
meditation  which  burns  like  the  fire  at 
the  focus  of  a  burning-glass ;  but  his  age 
was  rude  and  violent,  and  the  final  cat- 
astrophe in  the  play  so  inclusive  and 
bloody  that  one  feels  as  if  he  were  seeing 
a  drama  of  the  modern  spirit  against  a 
semi-savage  background.  If  a  reader  of 
**Macbeth"  vizualises,  as  some  readers 
must,  the  castle  where  Banquo  was  killed, 
the  image  and  surroundings  of  a  bleak, 
massive,  feudal  stronghold  rise  on  the 
inward  vision ;  in  like  manner,  to  some 
readers  at  least,  the  word  Elsinore  brings 
w'th  it  a  frowning  pile  of  masonry  on  a 
dim  and  stormy  sea.  It  is,  however,  the 
modem  rather  than  the  barbaric  aspect  of 
the  play  which  is  realised  to  the  eye  in 
Kronborg  Castle ;  a  home  for  the  medita- 
tive Hamlet,  touched  and  all  but  over- 
borne by  the  weight  of  thought,  rather 
than  for  the  Hamlet  who  thrusts  at  Polon- 
ius  through  the  tapestry,  slays  Laertes 
and  stabs  the  King.  Spacious,  many- 
windowed,  open  to  the  sun,  almost  en- 
circled by  the  sea,  it  was  the  stately  home 
of  royalty  in  an  age  that  had  not  sub- 
dued its  wilder  passions,  but  had  changed 
its  weapons  and  wore  the  softer  air  of  a 
less  martial  time. 

Elsinore  has  the  air  of  a  modem  town, 
with  its  solid  docks,  its  up-to-date  sta- 
tion, and  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
ferry  to  Elsingborg,  twenty  minutes  dis- 
tant on  the  Swedish  coast.  There  is  little 
stir  in  the  square  and  no  rush  of  affairs 
in  the  streets ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  mod- 
est prosperity  of  the  twentieth  century 
kind.  The  drive  over  the  cobble-stone 
pavements  recalls  the  discomforts  of  our 
great  grandfathers;  but  neither  houses 
nor  shops  suggest  even  a  moderate  an- 
tiquity. Nor  does  the  Castle,  when  the 
carriage  draws  up  opposite  the  entrance ; 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  mediaeval 
about  it  except  the  moat.  The  bridge, 
which  at  the  first  glance  suggests  the 
familiar  drawbridge  of  romance,  is,  in 
fact,  a  fixture,  and  useful  chiefly  as  fur- 
nishing an  approach  that  makes  room  for 
an  impression  of  a  structure  of  striking 
dignity  and  size.  There  is  no  hint  of  the 
majesty  of  Windsor,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  middle  age  is  entrenched 
against  the  assaults  of  time  and  change. 


nor  of  the  feudal  strength  of  Warwick, 
surviving  in  the  sweet  English  landscape 
like  an  old  heroic  ballad  sung  to  a  mod- 
ern tune ;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
suggestion  of  a  royal  hospitality  lavishly 
dispensed  against  a  background  of  Ren- 
aissance architecture  and  elegance. 
Space,  grace  of  detail,  breadth  of  con- 
struction, hospitable  to  air  and  light, 
rather  than  strength  for  the  rigors  of  at- 
tack and  resistance,  minute  adaptation  to 
purposes  of  defence  and  shelter,  are  con- 
veyed in  the  first  impression  as  one 
crosses  the  bridge  and  passes  through  the 
stone  arch  set  in  a  substantial  wall  of 
brick.  The  broad  moat  and  ramparts 
bear  witness  to  the  survival  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  warlike  construction  long 
after  modem  guns  had  made  brick  walls 
and  wide  stretches  of  water  details  of 
decoration.  The  belligerent  exterior  of 
Kronborg  is  so  obviously  a  matter  of 
conformity  to  a  taste  for  romantic  remi- 
niscence that  it  deceives  none  save  those 
who  are  bent  on  evoking  the  image  of  the 
feudal  and  mediaeval  at  every  turn. 

Inside  the  outer  wall,  with  its  well-sus- 
tained  severity   of   attitude   toward   the 
world,  there  is  a  space  ample  enough  for 
a  bit  of  foliage  encircling  a  Renaissance 
front  with  that  air  of  genial  hospitality 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  age  of  the 
fighting  life  in  savage  piles  of  isolated  and 
frowning  masonry  and  the  beginning  of 
social  life,  with  many-windowed  cheer- 
fulness, ample   garden-space   and   noble 
drawing  rooms.    A  short  walk  brings  one 
to  the  long  arched  gateway  with  a  portal 
of  great   dignity,   with   fluted   colurnns, 
carved  bases,  niches  with  figures  set  into 
the  walls  between  the  columns,  figures  in 
relief  over  the  arch  and,  above,  a  project- 
ing window  resting  on  the  capstone  which 
bears  a  stone  crown  and  escutcheon.  Out 
of  the  duskiness  of  the  dim  passage  a 
spacious  inner  court  discloses  its  ampli- 
tude of  space  and  light;    its  environing 
walls  pierced  by  windows ;  a  long  stretch 
of  roof   broken   by   turrets     and   spire, 
carved  gables,  hooded  windows  and  chim- 
neys. Towers  at  intervals  hint  at  military 
uses,  but  the  long  lines  of  spacious  win- 
dows belong  to  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
A  summer  sun  floods  the  court  with  ngnt, 
a   few  figures   of    serving  people  or  of 
men  in  uniform  move  across  the  pave- 
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ment;  but  a  deep  peace  broods  over  the 
place  and  there  is  no  siif^g^estion  of 
tragedy  in  the  quiet,  wholesome  air. 

Nothing  could  be  more  commonplace 
than  the  part  of  the  castle  used  as  bar- 
racks, except  the  part  open  to  visitors. 
The  chapel  has  some  interest,  but  the 
long  succession  of  rooms  through  which 
the  visitor  is  shown  are  as  innocent  of  im- 
portant human  association  as  they  are  of 
art.  There  are,  of  course,  many  pictures, 
and  the  elderly  woman  who  acts  as  guide 
conscientiously  describes  them  all  by  rote 
without  missing  a  syllable  or  varying  her 
tone  by  any  shading  of  voice.  The  visitor 
looks  out  of  the  windows  to  the  smiling 
sky  and  sea  with  unavailing  longing  to 
be  free,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  in  a  night- 
mare from  which  there  is  no  awakening. 
It  may  be  that  the  background  of  tragedy 
against  which  he  sees  his  surroundings 
touches  the  commonplace  portraits  of  un- 
interesting royalties  with  a  certain  gro- 
tesque incongruity;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  monotony  of  the  cicerone's  voice  is 
more  intolerable  at  Kronborg  than  in 
other  palaces  and  castles  in  which  tales 
of  forgotten  potentates  and  descriptions 
of  dreary  pictures  are  poured  into  the 
ears  of  defenceless  travelers. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  tower  door 
closes  at  last  and  the  visitor  escapes  into 
the  freedom  of  the  court  and  hastens 
through  the  archway  to  the  open  sea* 
front.  There  is  a  fresh  wind  blowing  and 
between  Elsinore  and  Helsingborg  on  the 
Swedish  coast  the  sea  is  tossing  in 
orthodox  Baltic  fashion.  The  clouds  fly 
fast  and  set  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  striking 
contrast  with  their  own  fleecy  whiteness. 
Within  the  Castle  summer  seems  to  sleep 
in  meditative  mood;  without  the  castle 
everything  seems  to  be  in  motion.  The 
hurrying  clouds  seem  to  sweep  the  sky 
from'  its  anchorage,  and  the  air  stirs  as  if 
invisible  currents  were  streaming  through 
it.  In  such  a  light,  with  such  vitality 
pouring  up  from  the  sea,  ghosts  have  no 
chance,  and  the  bastion  gives  no  hint 
of  night  and  mystery.  The  ancient 
bronze  cannon,  the  decorations  of  which 
give  them  the  aspect  of  museum  prop- 
erties, are  so  obviously  ornamental 
that  the  figure  of  the  sentinel  pacing  to 
and  fro  seems  a  bit  of  stage  setting  also ; 
and  when  he  gravely  and  with  a  gesture 


of  authority  bans  the  use  of  the  harmless 
camera  to  preserve  an  impression  of  the 
innocent  artillery,  the  visitor  accepts  the 
limitation  of  his  privileges  as  part  of 
the  play,  and  willingly  conforms  to  the 
conventionalities  of  the  place.  As  a  lover 
of  Shakespeare  he  makes  no  concession 
of  his  title  to  the  Castle,  but  he  respects 
the  rights  of  the  Danish  government,  the 
tenant  in  possession. 

In  the  air  of  a  summer  morning  which 
is  neither  **eager"  nor  "nipping,"  and 
which  stirs  as  if  all  the  forces  of  nature 
were  in  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  stand 
where  Bernardo  and  Francisco  stood  and 
see  what  they  saw.  The  Majesty  of  Den- 
mark is  spending  the  summer  in  a  charm- 
ing castle  an  hour  distant,  in  an  old  age 
full  of  honour  and  crowned  with  universal 
respect;  his  court  has  been  a  school  for 
Kings  and  has  taught  them  simplicity,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality ;  the  country  -is  a  syn- 
onym for  self-respecting  independence. 
There  is  nothing  in  present  conditions 
which  suggests  the  rotten  Denmark  of 
Hamlet's  time ;  and  for  this  very  reason, 
by  force  of  contrast,  the  tragedy  stands 
out  more  distinctly  in  the  imagination. 

The  most  universal  of  modem  plays  in 
the  sense  of  dealing  with  things  which 
are  interpreted  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages  and  men,  Hamlet  has  a  local  stag- 
ing and  belongs  to  a  definite  period  of 
time.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion so  long,  debate  has  raged  about  it  so 
fiercely,  so  many  glosses  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  text  and  so  many  inter- 
pretations forced  upon  it  with  dogmatic 
assertion  or  urged  with  minute  scholar- 
ship, that  the  text  has  become  a  little 
stream  of  type  in  a  continent  of  notes, 
and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  a  piece 
of  dramatic  literature,  written  for  an 
audience  which  had  neither  the  learning 
of  the  University  nor  the  manners  of  the 
Court. 

Hamlet  is  conspicuously  free  from 
bookishness,  although  diligent  students 
of  the  kind  who  pile  the  world  high  with 
heaps  of  knowledge  as  dry  as  those  hills 
of  dust  on  which  Mr.  Boffin  rested  his 
soul,  have  found  in  it  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  ideas  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno. 

It  is  distinctly  unliterary,  although 
Shakespeare  passed  through  a  stage  of 
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verbal  self-consciousness  as  disturbing  to 
artistic  poise  as  that  which  has  sent  Mr. 
Henry  James  wandering  in  a  blackness  of 
thick  darkness  which  no  grammar  has 
penetrated.  It  is  a  problem  play  only  in 
its  penetrating  and  subtle  presentation  of 
a  temperament  which  is  full  of  mystery. 
The  men  who  saw  the  drama  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  undoubtedly  accepted  it  in  perfect 
simplicitly  as  a  drama  and  understood  it 
as  Shakespeare  intended  it  should  be 
understood.  It  is  still  a  deeply  interesting 
and  moving  story  in  spite  of  the  des- 
perate eflFrots  on  the  part  of  sincere  but 
misguided  critics  to  erect  a  philosophy  on 
the  ruins  of  the  story,  and  to  turn  a  play 
book  into  a  text-hibok.  If  the  stage  boxes 
could  be  cleared  of  the  gentlemen  who 
insist  on  explaining  the  play  as  it  moves 
from  scene  to  scene  and  taking  the  words 
out  of  the  actors'  mouths  before  they  have 
gone  home  to  the  imagination,  and  no- 
body left  in  the  theatre  except  the  actors 
and  the  audience  and  a  few  friends  of 
both  and  of  Shakespeare  himself,  with 
Dr.  Fumess  at  the  head  of  them,  one 
should  still  have  as  much  enjoyment  in 
this  wonder-story  as  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries had. 

We  should  find  no  incongruity  in  the 
good,  old-fashioned  drama  of  blood, — a 
sixteenth  century  "blood  and  thunder" 
play, — with  a  subtle,  elusive,  psychological 
unfolding  of  a  temperament  which  has 
never  been  lacking  even  in  ages  of  action. 
We  have  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of  re- 
garding ourselves  as  the  custodians  of  the 
secrets  of  the  subjective  mood,  of  dating 
the  introspective  temper,  the  brooding 
habit,  from  Senancour  and  modems  of  his 
type,  and  of  laying  to  our  souls  the  flat- 
tering conviction  of  being  the  only  genu- 
ine analysts  of  emotions,  weighers  of  mo- 
tives, interpreters  of  moral  and  emotional 
complexities,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  earlier  victims  of 
the  irresolute,  vacillating,  uncertain  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  so  involved  in  the 
rush  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  that 
they  never  attain,  save  by  external  pres- 
sure, to  the  absolute  of  action ;  the  sensi- 


tive or  timid  or  cautious  souls  whose  idea 
of  intelligent  living  is  non-committal  inac- 
tivity. This  does  not  describe  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet  as  the  sixteenth  century 
understood  him ;  it  does  describe  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  good  many  critics  to  whom 
the  play  is  a  key  to  the  psychology  of 
our  own  age.  Shakespeare's  contempo- 
raries had  no  trouble  with  the  play  and, 
although  the  experience  of  three  hundred 
years  has  made  certain  glosses  on  the 
text  which  no  man  can  leave  unread,  we 
ought  to  regain  the  lost  art  of  enjoying  it 
as  a  piece  of  dramatic  literature.  It  is  as 
good  a  story  as  it  was  when  it  was  told 
the  first  time  in  the  only  way  in 
which  stories  were  told  in  Shakespeare's 
England. 

The  fresh  air  of  the  Baltic,  the  high 
light  of  the  midsummer  day,  the  friendly 
aspect  of  the  castle,  the  old-fashioned 
guns  and  the  peasant  in  uniform  who 
means  to  protect  the  place  from  the  dan- 
gerous camera  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  if 
necessary,  make  one  forgetful  of  Mr. 
Brandes,  only  twenty  miles  away,  and  his 
two  big  volumes,  and  of  many  other 
critics  further  away ;  and  one  remembers 
only  Hamlet,  the  unfortunate  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  perplexities  of  whose  life 
but  faintly  prefigured  the  perplexities  of 
his  posthumous  career.  One  of  his 
latest  critics  has  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  a  prince  only  in  name, 
and  that  royalty  was  incarnate  in  the 
ghost!  The  search  for  the  key  of  this 
noble  work  of  art  grows  more  eager  as 
time  uncovers  the  wealth  of  its  reflec- 
tion, the  deeps  of  its  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  temperament;  should  we  not 
gain  time  if  we  could  go  back  and  sit  on 
the  benches  of  the  Globe  Theatre  and  take 
the  play  as  simply  as  the  London  ap- 
prentices, town  loungers,  gallants,  and 
men  of  parts  took  it?  It  means  more  to 
us  than  it  meant  to  them  by  the  measure 
of  three  centuries  of  further  revelation  of 
the  spirit  of  man;  but  time  has  not 
changed  its  verse  to  prose  nor  trans- 
formed Its  living,  breathing  poetry  into 
the  formulae  of  psychology. 


Hamilton  W,  Mabie. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.* 

OOKS  of  travel,  telling 
of  aO  ventures  in  newly 
discovered  or  little  known 
counlries  have  been  fa- 
vorites of  a  large  class  of 
I  readers  since  the  days  of 

_^ I  Marco      Polo,      perhaps 

even  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The 
day  by  day  narrative  of  the  explorer,  tell- 
ing of  his  strife  with  Nature  in  her  most 
unpleasant  hours — food  being  scarce, 
roads  difficult  to  traverse,  rivers  impas- 
sable, accidents  being  numerous,  encoun- 
ters with  wild  beasts,  even  mosquitoes — 
all  appeal  to  that  portion  of  the  wild  man 
which,  deep  down  within  most  of  us  city- 
bred  men,  still  calls  us  to  the  woods. 

There  are  times  when  in  every  man 
his  wilder  nature  reiterates  to  him  the 
"everlasting  whisper"  which  Kipling's  ex- 
plorer was  always  hearing: 

"Something  hidden.  Go  and  find  it. 
Go  and  look  behind  the  Ranges — 
Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges, 
Lost  and  waiting  for  you,  go." 

But  the  joy  of  exploring  unknown  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  was  a  joy  of 
our  ancestors,  but  little  for  ourselves,  and 
almost  none  at  all  for  our  descendants. 
The  Polar  regions  alone  offer  fields  for 
the  explorer  who  dares  to  pit  himself 
against  Nature  at  her  harshest,  and  joys 
in  the  daring  and  the  doing.  Africa  is 
the  Dark  Continent  no  longer — Cook's 
tourists  are  going  or  will  soon  be  going 
to  Timbuctoo.  There  are  still,  it  is  true, 
some  comparatively  small  patches  in 
South  America  and  the  highlands  of  Asia 
which  are  not  accurately  chartered,  but 
the  rest  of  our  world's  surface,  excepting 
only  the  Polar  regions,  has  been  pretty 
well  pricked  out  by  the  German  map- 
makers. 

♦Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  1804-06.  Edited  by  Reuben  Gold 
Thwartes,  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 


Since,  then,  there  are  so  few  modem 
explorers  telling  of  new  adventures,  in 
new  books,  we  quiet  home-stayers  must 
read  the  old  books  again. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  North  America 
gradually  became  known  mainly  through 
the  accounts  of  traders  and  settlers, 
though  the  annual  reports  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  have  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  reports  of  scientific  observers. 

But  towards  the  West  have  been  sent 
by  the  Government  numerous  expeditions 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  chartering  the 
region,  and  describing  it  in  a  scientific 
manner,  its  geology,  minerology,  botany, 
meteorology,  etc. 

First  and  most  important  of  these  ex- 
peditions was  that  of  Captain  Merri- 
wether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  which 
set  out  from  their  winter  quarters  a  little 
above  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1804,  ascended 
the  Missouri  River,  crossed  the  Bitter- 
root  range  of  the  Rock  Mountains,  de- 
scended the  Columbia  River,  passed  a 
winter  on  the  coast,  and  returned  the  next 
year  over  practically  the  same  route,  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  in  September,  1806. 

We  have  been  celebrating  the  Cen- 
tennials of  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  with  great 
expositions  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Portland, 
but  the  lasting  monument  to  the  expedi- 
tion, its  two  leaders,  the  man  who  planned 
it  (Thomas  Jefferson),  and  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  made  up  the  rank  and  file, 
is  the  eight- volume  edition  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  expedition  now,  after  a  hun- 
dred years,  for  the  first  time  published 
exactly  as  written.  The  necessary  prefa- 
tory matter  and  notes  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
the  acknowledged  authority  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  Western  discovery  and 
expedition. 

President  JeflFerson  had  advanced  scien- 
tific ideas  for  his  time.  Before  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisana  to  the  United  States  was 
accomplished  or  even  thought  of,  he  had 
made  plans  for  the  scientific  exploration 
of  that  Western  country.  In  1783  he  pro- 
posed to  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  an 
expedition   "for   exploring   the   country 
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from  the  Mississippi  to  California."  In 
1792,  while  minister  to  Paris,  he  arranged 
with  John  Ledyard,  a  Connecticut  adven- 
turer who  had  been  around  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  to 
cross  Europe  and  Siberia  to  Elamchatka, 
there  to  embark  with  some  trading  vessels 
for  Nootka  Sound,  and  strike  inland  to 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  The  next 
year,  1793,  he  arranged  to  send  the 
French  botanist  Andre  Michaux  up  the 
Missouri  and  overland  or  down  streams 
to  the  Pacific.  But  these  all  came  to 
naught. 

Jefferson's  elevation  to  the  presidency 
gave  him  opportunities  and  powers  not 
before  enjoyed,  and  to  him  alone  ap- 
parently belongs  the  credit  of  the  incep- 
tion and  setting  under  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  1804.  In  his  detailed  instructions 
to  Lewis,  President  Jefferson  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  keeping  full  notes  of  every  incident  and 
observation.  He  even  ordered  these  notes 
to  be  kept  in  duplicate  by  two  leaders, 
*'one  of  these  copies  to  be  written  on  the 
paper  of  the  birch,  as  less  liable  to  injury 
from  damp  than  common  paper."  This 
suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  birch  bark, 
was,  of  course,  never  carried  out,  but  the 
manuscript  journals  as  kept  by  the  two 
captains,  and  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  cover  each  and  every  day  the  expedi- 
tion was  out,  and  are  as  well,  in  large 
part,  a  double  record.  The  four  sergeants 
and  one  or  more  privates  also  kept  jour- 
nals, but  those  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are  less  full  and  more  f ragamentary. 

Besides  the  message  of  President  Jef- 
ferson sent  to  Congress  on  the  return  of 
the  expedition  and  the  journal  of  Sergeant 
Gass,  printed  in  1807,  the  first  official  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  was  that  edited  by 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  two  volumes,  in  1814.  This  is 
the  book  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed and  has  heretofore  been  the 
standard  account  of  the  expedition.  Mr. 
Biddle  used  the  note  books  of  the  two  cap- 
tains and  had  the  advantage  as  well 
of  the  assistance  of  Clark  and  of  one  or 
more  other  members  of  the  expedition. 
The  1,500,000  words  of  the  manuscript 
he  condensed  into  370,000  printed  words. 
His  book  was  and  is  a  popular  para- 
phrase, rather  than  the  truer,  more  force- 


ful, if  at  times  less  elegant,  narrative  of 
the  explorers  themselves. 

As  late  as  1 818  Jefferson,  still  following 
up  the  reports  of  the  great  journey,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  those  note-books  which 
had  been  used  by  Biddle  and  retained 
meanwhile  in  his  possession,  deposited 
for  safekeeping  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Pholosophical  Society  at  Phila- 
delphia. There  they  lay,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  forgotten,  until  1892,  when  they 
were  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot 
Coues,  then  engaged  in  editing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Biddle  text.  As  his  wotk 
was  already  in  type  he  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  enrich  his  edition  with  numer- 
ous citations  from  the  originals,  and  these 
he,  unfortunately,  freely  modernised. 

But  all  the  note  books  did  not  find  their 
way  into  the  archives  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1818.  Other 
note-books  and  manuscripts  were  retained 
by  Clark  in  St.  Louis.  On  his  death  they 
were  wrapped  up  and  labelled  by  his 
third  son  and  executor,  who  died  in  1858. 
From  him  they  descended  to  Clark's 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Clark  Voor- 
his,  and  many  of  the  parcels  remained  un- 
disturbed and  their  importance  unknown 
and  unappreciated  until  they  were  sought 
for  by  the  editor  of  the  present  edition. 
Although  the  Voorhis  collection  is  rich 
in  note-books,  letters  to  and  from  both 
Lewis  and  Clark,  etc.,  the  most  important 
of  all  is  a  most  remarkable  and  priceless 
•collection  of  sixty  detailed  maps  for  the 
most  part  made  by  Clark,  and  illustrating 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  These 
charts  vary  in  size  from  eight  inches 
square  to  several  feet  in  length.  They 
throw  new  light  on  the  route  followed, 
and  will  undoubtedly  settle  numerous  dis- 
puted questions.  They  have  all  been  re- 
produced in  exact  fac-simile,  forming 
Vol.  VIII  of  the  new  and  final  edition. 

In  an  address  delivered  on  January  20, 
1893,  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  than  whom  no 
man  was  better  able  to  realise  the  impor- 
tance of  the  material,  said : 

"If  the  actual  texts  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
are  ever  published,  they  should  be  printed 
word  for  word,  letter  for  letter,  and  point 
for  point.  This  would  make  a  wonderful 
book." 

This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  result 
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is  indeed  "a  wonderful  book."  Biddle's 
condensed  and  altered  narrative  is  well- 
written  and  interesting,  but  its  pages  do 
not  pulsate  with  the  life  of  the  explorers, 
as  do  these  original  journals  "word  for 
word,  letter  for  letter,  and  point  for 
point." 

In  reading  these  original  journals  we 
feel  and  suffer  with  those  hardy,  uncom- 
plaining pioneers.  Some  well-fed  read- 
ers who  have  never  felt  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  or  have  never  tried  to  subsist  on 
unaccustomed  or  unsavoury  food  may 
complain  that  the  burden  of  the  notes  is 
too  often  of  the  bad  quality  or  scarcity  of 
food.  But  an  explorer,  as  has  been  said 
of  an  arniy,  travels  on  his  stomach.  It  is 
this  human  element,  this  day  by  day  detail 
of  each  event,  insignificant  in  itself  often- 
times, such  as  the  food,  good  or  bad,  the 
little  disappointments  and  accidents, 
minor  happenings  by  the  way,  etc.,  which 
add  immensely  to  the  intense  interest  and 
readableness  of  the  diaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  physical  suffer- 
ings and  inconveniences  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  complaining  and  never  a 
thought  of  turning  back.  Clark  seems  to 
have  adapted  himself  stoically  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions.  At  Fort  Clatsop  he 
enters  in  his  diary  this  quaintly  expressed 
sentence : 

"Having  from  habit  become  entirely 
cearless  about  my  diat,  .  .  .  I 
have  learned  to  think  that  if  the  cord  be 
Sufficiently  Strong  which  binds  the  Soul 
and  boddy  together,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  about  the  materials  which  com- 
pose it." 

The  following  entry,  Clark's  first  draft 
of  his  diary  for  Sunday,  December  8th, 
1805,  just  after  they  had  decided  upon  a 
place  for  their  winter  quarters,  will  serve 
to  show  the  keen  living  interest  in  the 
narrative.  A  hundred  others  equally 
good  might  easily  be  selected. 

"A  cloudy  morning,  I  took  5  men  and 
set  out  to  See  to  find  the  nearest  place  & 
make  a  way  to  prevent  our  men  getting 
lost  and  find  a  place  to  make  salt,  steered 
S.  62°  W.  at  2  miles  passed  the  head  of 
a  Brook  runing  to  the  right,  the  lands 
good  roleing  much  falling  timber,  lofty 
Pine  of  the  Spruce  kind,  &  some  fur, 
passed  over  a  high  hill  &  to  a  creek  which 
we  kept  down  i^  miles  and  left  it  to  our 


right,  saw  fish  in  this  creek  &  Elk  Bear 
tracks  on  it,  passed  over  a  ridge  to  a  low 
marshey  bottom  which  we  crossed  thro 
water  &  thick  brush  for  i  a  mile  to  the 
commencement  of  a  Prarie  which  wavers, 
covered  with  grass  &  Sackay  commis 
at  i  crossed  a  marsh  200  yds.  wide, 
boggey  and  arrived  at  a  creek  which  runs 
to  the  right.  Saw  a  gange  of  Elk  on  the 
opposite  side  below,  rafted  the  creek  with 
much  difficulty  &  followed  the  Elk  thro 
emence  bogs,  &  over  four  small  knobs  in 
the  bogs  about  4  miles  to  the  South  & 
killed  an  Elk,  and  formed  a  camp,  covered 
ourselves  with  the  Elk  skins,  the  left  of 
us  Bogs  &  a  lake  or  pond  those  bogs 
shake,  much  cramberry  growing  amongst 
the  moss.  Some  rain  this  evening.  We 
made  a  harty  supper  of  the  Elk  &  hung 
up  the  bale." 

These  were  the  first  white  men  to  pass 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
and  their  very  full  notes  as  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Indians  through  which  they 
passed  have  unusual  value.  The  ap- 
pearance, dress,  weapons,  food,  methods 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  burial  customs, 
etc.,  are  very  fully  described,  often  in 
most  interesting  language. 

As  an  example  we  quote  Lewis's  de- 
scription of  the  Shoshone's  method  of 
making  a  shield  from  a  buffalo  hide : 

"Forming  the  shield  is  a  ceremony  of 
great  importance  among  them,  this  imple- 
ment would  in  their  minds  be  devested  of 
much  of  its  protecting  power  were  it  not 
inspired  with  those  virtues  by  their  old 
men  and  jugglers,  their  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  thus,  an  entire  skin  of  a  bull 
buffaloe  two  years  old  is  first  provided : 
a  feast  is  next  prepared  and  all  the  war- 
riors, old  men  and  jugglers  invited  to  par- 
take, a  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground  about 
the  same  in  diameter  with  the  intended 
sheild  and  about  18  inches  deep,  a  parcel 
of  stones  are  now  made  red  hot  and 
thrown  into  the  hole,  water  is  next 
thrown  in  and  the  hot  stones  cause  it  to 
emit  a  very  strong  hot  steem,  over  this 
they  spread  the  green  skin  which  must 
not  have  been  suffered  to  dry  after  taken 
off  the  beast,  the  flesh  side  is  laid  next 
to  the  groround  and  as  many  of  the  work- 
men as  can  reach  it  take  hold  on  its  edges 
and  extend  it  in  every  direction,  as  the 
skin  becomes  heated,  the  hair  seperatcs 
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and  is  taken  of[f]  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  skin  continues  to  contract  until  the 
who[l]e  is  drawn  within  the  compas  de- 
signed for  the  shield,  it  is  then  taken  off 
and  laid  on  a  parchment  hide  where  they 
pound  it  with  their  heels  when  barefoot, 
this  operation  of  pounding  continues  for 
several  days  or  as  long  as  the  feast  lasts 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  propryeter 
and  declared  by  the  jugglers  and  old  men 
to  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  ar- 
rows of  their  enemies  or  even  bullets  if 
[the]  feast  has  been  a  satisfactory  one. 
many  of  them  beleive  implisitly  that  a 
ball  cannot  penitrate  their  sheilds,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  superna[t]ural  pow- 
ers with  which  they  have  been  inspired  by 
their  jugglers." 

Equally  important  are  their  records  of 
animals  and  plants  encountered  on  the 
journey.  These  Natural  History  notes 
were  almost  entirely  omitted  by  Biddle, 
Jefferson's  plan  having  been  to  have  them 
elaborated  into  a  separate  volume  by  the 
Philadelphia  naturalist.  Dr.  Benjamin  S. 
Barton,  for  whom  the  notes  were  copied 
out.  Barton's  illness  and  death,  however, 
prevented  this  "cientific  part,"  as  Clark 
called  it,  from  being  published.  These 
notes,  covering  almost  every  branch  of 
Natural  Science,  come  therefore  to  the 
reader  with  entire  freshness,  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  written  down. 

Much  of  this  scientific  data  was  incor- 
porated in  the  journals  proper  and  so  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  volumes.  Such 
records,  summaries,  tabulations,  etc.,  as 
were  written  out  separately  are  here 
printed  separately  and  form  Vol.  VI  of 
the  work.  The  records  of  courses  and 
distances  and  tabulations  of  rivers  and 
creeks  fill  78  pages;  tables  of  Indian 
words  and  other  ethnological  notes  fill  56 
pages;  meteorology  and  astronomy  100 
pages,  etc. 

In  the  identification  of  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants  described  by  the  ex- 
plorers. Dr.  Thwaites  has  had  the  assis- 
tance of  specialists.  Dr.  William  Tre- 
lease,  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Charles  V.  Piper,  of  the 
Washington  Agricultural  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  with  other  other  botanists, 
have  furnished  notes.  Mr.  Witmer 
Stone,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  James 


Newton  Baskett  have  supplied  notes  on 
animals. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  however,  that 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  botanical  notes  are 
concerned)  the  proofs  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  submitted  to  these  specialists 
to  read,  and  we  have  taken  notice  of  far 
too  many  misprinted  scientific  tK)tanical 
names.  These  names  of  course,  spelled 
properly  or  misspelled,  mean  almost 
nothing  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the 
errors  detract  nothing  from  his  pleasure! 
To  the  botanist,  however,  a  misplaced 
letter  changes  the  word  from  right  to 
wrong,  and  as  he  reads  the  book  these 
misspelled  words  stare  glaringly  from  the 
page  and  he  is  prone  to  put  the  proof- 
reader in  the  same  spelling  class  as  Cap- 
tain Clark.  Clark's  quaint  spelling,  as 
shown  in  our  extracts,  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  reader.  The  following  examples  of 
"quaint"  spelling  can,  however,  only  be 
jeered  at: 

Louicera  for  Lonicera. 

Picca  for  Picea.  ' 

Typhia  for  Typha. 

Ruhus  for  Rubus. 

Dodecaltheon  f^r  Dodecatheon. 

Taxus  brevisfolia  for  T.  brevifolia. 

Vaccinium    membraceuni    for    V.    membrana- 

ceuin. 
Symphoricarpus  raceinosus  for  S.  racemosus. 
Gaulthieria  foi  Gaultheria. 
Pinus    Lambertina   for    P.   Lambertiana. 
Pinus  contortu  for  P.  contorta. 
Veratrum  oiride  for  V.  viride. 
Quercus  Garryaria  for  Q.  Garryana. 
Rhus  typhana  for  R.   typhina. 
Brassica  Sin  afistrum  for  Sinapistrum. 
Asarum  Canadensis  for  A.  Canadense. 

In  addition  to  the  journals  of  the  two 
Captains  this  new  edition  includes  the 
note-books  of  Sergeant  Floyd  (who  died 
three  months  after  the  start)  and  Private 
Joseph  Whitehouse,  the  latter  recently 
discovered  and  now  first  published,  be- 
sides a  large  Appendix  made  up  of  eighty- 
seven  important  and  interesting  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  the  expedition. 

Prefixed  to  Vol.  I  is  an  elaborate 
bibliography  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits. 
This  bibliography  is  divided  into  five 
classes : 

I.    Jefferson's  Message, 
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in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  he  may  be  expected  to  com- 
ment with  some  amusement  on  the  vio- 
lent contrasts  in  our  tastes  for  fiction. 
He  may  be  imagined  placing  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, a's  the  two  most  seriously  considered 
English  story-writers  of  the  day,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  Henry  James ;  he  may 
instance  the  diverging  aberrations  of  the 
popular  taste  as  evidenced  in  the  sales  of 
Mrs.  IViggs  and  The  Masquerader;  and 
he  may  find  food  for  reflection  in  the 
concurrent  wide  acceptance  of  The  House 
of  Mirth  and  The  Spoilers,  This  latter 
conjunction  may  well  lead  to  a  moment's 
consideration  of  our  **muscular"  school  of 
fiction,  so  admirably  represented  by  Mr. 
Beach's  novel.  Undoubtedly  some  sig- 
nificant relation  will  be  discovered  be- 
tween the  demand  for  stories  of  this  kind 
and  the  degree  or  kind  of  our  civilisation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  verdict  will  be  that  the  taste  for  The 
Sea-Wolf  and  The  Spoilers  is  an  under- 
civilised  or  an  over-civilised  taste. 

To  attempt  to  anticipate  this  future 
verdict  would  be  folly;  it  is,  however, 
permissible  to  point  out  the  dilemma. 
Certainly  the  taste  for  such  fiction  as  The 
Spoilers  is  one  to  be  accounted  for.  Most 
healthy,  normal  peoples  have  demanded 
a  literature  consonant  with  their  own 
spirit,  but  here  is  a  demand  singularly 
out  of  keeping  with  our  time.  The  pres- 
ent is  only  superficially  a  materialistic 
age;  it  is  not,  in  spite  of  colleges  and 
athletic  women,  an  age  of  rude  muscle. 
But  The  Spoilers  is  a  frank  glorification 
of  brawn  and  bone ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
physical  appetites  and  passions;  it  sings 
the  praises  of  the  savage  life.  Are  we 
growing  over-refined,  effeminate,  degen- 
erate, that  we  take  such  delight  in  the 
mimic  presentment  of  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  transports  of  brute  passion? 
And  how  far  removed  is  the  spirit  of  this 
make-believe  bloodthirstiness  from  that 
of  the  later  Romans,  who  found  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon's  entertainment  in  watching 
a  murder? 

For  it  is  the  brutality  of  The  Spoilers, 
as  of  others  of  its  kind,  which  makes  it 
"go."  Its  other  qualities  are  mainly  nega- 
tive. Indeed,  if  a  literary  point  of  view 
may  for  a  moment  be  indulged  in  the 
face  of  such  a  book,  it  will  be  found  to 


resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  Belasco 
melodrama.  The  theatrical  pieces  of  the 
most  skillful  of  stage  managers  presup- 
pose, of  course,  some  admirable  scene 
painting;  and  here  we  come  on  a  "feat- 
ure" of  Mr.  Beach's  book  that  is  in  itself 
a  signal  merit.  The  stage  setting  is  well 
conceived  and  expressed;  it  is  not  too 
familiar  in  books,  and  it  carries  with  it 
certain  romantic  suggestions.  Its  advan- 
tage and  its  danger  for  the  author  is  that 
the  remoteness  of  the  scene  frc«n  our 
everyday  life  allows  a  certain  leeway  as 
to  the  true  realisation  of  the  characters. 
Nobody  expects  people  to  act  quite  the 
same  "north  of  Fifty-three"  as,  say,  north 
of  Fifty-third  street.  And  Mr.  Beach  has 
permitted  himself  free  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities in  this  direction.  Hi^  characters 
do  not  create  their  own  situations ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  made  them  just  what  he 
wants  to  fit  his  situations. 

The  only  trouble  with  his  method  is 
that  it  results  in  an  absolutely  false  pic- 
ture of  life;  and  falsity  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  life  is  the  one  thing 
that  fiction  can  never  rightly  be  stretclied 
to  include.  The  men  and  women  of  The 
Spoilers  are  the  familiar,  stock  figures  of 
melodrama.  Not  one  of  them  is  convinc- 
ingly individualised.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  Mr.  Beach  may  be  able  to  point 
to  the  living  models  for  all  of  them.  The 
pictures  are  none  the  less  untrue.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  are  men  in 
Alaska  as  boldly  unscrupulous  as  Mc- 
Namara,  or  as  heroic  and  bruta!  as  Glen- 
ister;  but  they  are  not  unscrupulous  or 
heroic  in  qufte  the  same  way. 

And  because  of  this  fundamental  fal- 
sity The  Spoilers  is  good  only  super- 
ficially. It  all  sounds  made  up — cleverly, 
no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  manufactured. 
To  get  the  best  of  it  you  must  take  it  to 
pieces.  It  is  full  of  action,  situations, 
"curtains."  The  very  first  chapter  gives 
us  a  thrilling  rescue  by  two  gallant 
Northern  knights  errant  of  a  girl  fleeing 
from  brutal  sailors,  who  are  heartlessly 
trying  to  prevent  her  escape  from  a  quar- 
antined boat.  It  a  few  pages  there  is  a 
thrilling  street  shooting  scene,  introduced 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the 
heroine  a  taste  of  primitive  life.  There 
are  thrilling  rides,  for  rescue  or  for  re- 
venge, through  the  blackness  of  blinding 
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storms;  thrilling  repulses  by  the  heroine 
of  a  brute's  dastardly  advances ;  a  thrill- 
ing scene  in  which  the  noble  girl  risks 
her  reputation — so  much  dearer  to  her 
than  life! — to  warn  the  hero  of  impend- 
ing danger ;  a  thrilling  rescue  by  the  lead- 
ing adventuress  of  the  heroine  from  the 
jaws  of  a  mad  dog.  A  tremendous 
thriller  is  the  scene  where  the  hero,  made 
desperate  by  the  loss  of  his  faith  in  the 
girl  he  loves,  plays  faro  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  gambling  hell,  and  stakes  his 
entire  fortune  on  the  turn  of  a  single 
card.  Most  thrilling  of  all  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  hand-to-hand  fight  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  villain,  in  which 
the  lighter  but  more  active  man,  exhaust- 
ed and  crippled  as  he  is,  at  last  gets  his 
enemy  in  a  "hammer-lock"  and  breaks  his 
arm. 

Thus  baldly  recounted,  these  scenes 
have  a  familiar  ring,  suggestive  of  a 
glorified  dime  novel.  Nevertheless  they 
are  in  themselves  really  exciting,  and  they 
are  set  forth  entertainingly,  with  the 
kind  of  vigor  one  expects  in  Such  a  book. 
For  The  Spoilers  is  fittingly  written  in 
the  artificially  straightforward,  rugged 
style  usually  affected  by  these  rough  writ- 
ers about  the  primitive  man — the  style 
created  by  Jack  London  out  of  Kipling. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  trick.  The  man  who 
writes  the  advertisements  for  the  book 
has  caught  it  perfectly,  as  witness  this 
sentence :  "It  is  the  story  of  the  hunger 
for  gold  digged  out  of  the  hills,  and  the 
blinding  hunger  of  man  for  woman  and 
for  w^oman's  love — a  story  of  to-day  that 
is  true  of  all  men  and  all  real  women 
since  time  began."  Mr.  Beach  himself 
could  not  improve  on  that  for  rugged 
Anglo-Saxon  strength. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh 

IV 

Robert  Grant's  "The  Lawbreakers."* 

Almost  every  story  in  this  volume  pre- 
sents a  sharp  character  contrast — The 
amateur  reformer  and  the  professional 
ward  leader,  the  old  and  the  new  rich,  the 
rationalist's  theory  of  relative  values  and 

*The  Lawbreakers.  By  Robert  Grant. 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New    York. 


his  practice,  the  well-meaning  reporter 
and  his  victim.  The  chief  excellence  of 
The  Lawbreakers  lies  in  Judge  Grant's 
genuine  interest  in  the  problems  of  his 
own  day.  He  appears  to  be  thinking  out 
various  matters  for  himself  without  too 
much  eye  on  his  audience.  He  deals  with 
the  average  man  and  woman,  or  to  be 
precise,  with  the  average  situation,  since 
his  people  are  conventionalised  to  a  point 
which  leaves  them  only  sufficient  life  to 
illustrate  his  problems.  Not  that  they  are 
vague  or  ill  thought  out,  but  merely  some- 
what academic. 

If  George  Colfax  be  not  more  vividly 
drawn  it  is  because  the  author  is  confident 
of  your  acquaintance  with  the  type  of 
man  who  reads  The  Natioth,  and  gives 
one  dollar  a  year  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  and  scolds  at  the  universe. 
What  need  to  particularise? 

Jim  Daly,  the  vulgar  prototype,  is  even 
less  explained.  You  may  not  be  familiar 
with  his  type,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
story  that  is  immaterial.  The  contrast  is 
brought  out  through  analogy,  when 
George  with  Pecksniffian  virtue  cavils  at 
Daly's  political  methods.  The  leader 
considers  Civil  Service  Examinations  a 
"Frill,"  an  imposition  to  be  evaded. 
George  tips  a  Custom  House  officer  to 
avoid  duties  which  strike  him  as  "imper- 
tinent." This  outline  is  not  much  more 
fleshless  than  The  Lawbreakers, 

The  whole  story  and  its  successor  give 
the  effect  that  Judge  Grant  in  a  recoil 
from  "picturesque"  writing,  deprives  him- 
self of  the  luxury  of  visualising  scenes, 
of  garnishing  and  colouring  situations. 
He  tests  the  framework,  sees  that  it  is 
rational  and  workmanlike,  but  he  de- 
spises any  concession  to  your  desire  for 
amusement,  for  embellishment. 

Against  His  Judgment  reads  like,  the 
author's  own  debate  with  himself  on  the 
wisdom  of  throwing  away  a  valuable  life 
to  save  a  worthless  one ;  but  you  suspect 
that  the  abstract  problem  had  first  arisen 
in  his  mind,  and  that  he  then  exemplified 
it  in  a  story.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
heroism  of  Gorham  had  first  caught  and 
warmed  his  imagination,  and  then  sug- 
gested certain  reflections.  Against  His 
Judgment  would  not  have  left  you  so 
philosophically  calm  at  its  tragic  end. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon  brings  out 
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more  subtlety  in  the  talk  between  a  re- 
porter sent  to  "do'*  a  fashionable  funeral 
and  a  recitrant  mourner.  There  is  a  real 
moment  when  the  pair  catch  gleams  of 
each  other's  point  of  view,  when  the  vic- 
tim appreciates  good  intentions,  and  the 
reporter  doubts  his  own  method.  Any 
treatment  of  this  subject  must  invite  com- 
parison with  Mr.  James's  inimitable 
study,  The  Papers,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
match  Judge  Grant's  epitome  of  a  general 
situation  against  Mr.  James's  biting  per- 
sonification of  the  egregious  Maude  and 
her  weary  admirer. 

In  The  Romance  of  a  Soul  the  personal 
element  becomes  agreeably  prominent. 
Marion  Willis,  growing  old  in  her  school- 
house,  but  nourished  by  modest  visions, 
is  a  sympathetic  human  creature.  The 
treatment  here  loses  all  its  hardness,  the 
woman  is  alive,  you  see  her  disinterested 
struggle  to  reach  the  befogged  mind  of  a 
particularly  unpromising  pupil.  There 
is  pathos  in  the  child's  never  guessing 
what  his  teacher  has  done  for  him,  in 
their  drifting  apart  and  ultimate  meaning- 
less encounter.  The  tale  ends  with  a  slight 


dramatic  touch  which  gives  it  the  inde- 
scribable quality  of  being  a  story,  of  pos- 
sessing form,  as  opposed  to  mere  intelli- 
gent digests  of  observation  upon  men  and 
manners. 

Throughout  the  book.  Judge  Grant 
seems  to  aim  at  dispassionate  record, 
equally  free  from  destructive  or  construc- 
tive bias.  Whether  as  a  result  of  the 
author's  point  of  view — unflinching  and 
without  hope,  or  whether  we  Eastern 
Americans  truly  are  the  creatures  he  indi- 
cates, toneless,  marrowless  and  devoid  of 
vitals — the  impression  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion is  one  of  discouragement.  You  could 
wish  that  the  individual  might  seem  bet- 
ter worth  while.  Indeed,  with  all  due  ad- 
miration for  his  truth  and  knowledge,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  accomplished  ob- 
server will  not  end  by  losing  the  human 
l)eing  in  the  type.  In  fiction  as  in  life 
even  the  skilled  psychologist  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  wonderful  protest  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  when  his  Spirit  of 
the  Pities  adjures  us  to  remember  that : 

*These  are  the  shapes  that  bleed,  mere 
marionettes  or  no."  Mary  Moss. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


TTH  regard  to  the  pro- 
il  action  of  books  in  the 
L'nited  States  two  theses 
have  been  set  up,  which 
seem  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory.  On  the 
OTie  hand  it  is  asserted 
that  too  many  knrks  are  being  published, 
and  that  the  interests  of  good  literature 
suffer  thereby.  Mr.  F.  W.  Halsey  in- 
forms us  in  his  book  entitled  "Our  Liter- 
ary Deluge"  that  from  1640  until  1776, 
that  is,  throughout  our  colonial  period, 
there  were  produced  in  our  country 
about  8000  books  of  every  description, 
including  sermons  and  almanacs,  while 
for  the  single  year  1900  the  American 
publishers'  Trade    List   Annual  gave  a 


total  of  150,000  titles  (a  mis-leading  com- 
parison, by  the  way).  It  is  owing  to 
this  modern  flood  of  books,  Mr.  Halsey 
thinks,  that  books  have  become  things 
ephemeral,  which  last  for  a  month  or  a 
year,  and  then  "oblivion  overwhelms 
them."  A  similar  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  A.  Growoll,  editor  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,  in  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent for  November  19,  1903.  "The 
book  trade,"  he  tells  us,  "is  suflfering 
from  overproduction,  and  the  quality  of 
literature  is  deteriorating.  .  .Almost  80 
per  cent,  of  the  new  books  are  superflu- 
ous. .  .  .The  bulk  of  the  new  volumes  are 
only  a  reshaping,  condensing  or  expand- 
ing of  already  existing  material." 
This  is  one  view  of  the  matter.    On 
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the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  we  are  the  least  Uterary  of 
the  g^eat  nations,  that  we  produce  a 
smaller  number  of  books  than  does  many 
a  nation  inferior  to  us  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation, and  that  we  are,  at  least  in  this 
regard,  not  contributing  our  share  to  the 
world's  civilisation  and  progress.  This 
view  has  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ronald 
Smith  in  the  London  Bookseller  for 
June  13,  1899,  and  by  Mr.  Percy  L.  Par- 
ker in  the  New  York  Independent  for 
November  23  of  the  same  year;  and  it 
has  been  supported  by  so  formidable  an 
array  of  figures,  which  are  reinforced  ev- 
ery year  by  the  statistics  of  book  produc- 
tion in  the  various  countries,  that  it 
seems  on  the  way  to  become  the  prevail- 
ing view.  Sometimes  however,  as  in  the 
above  mentioned  article  of  Mr.  GrowoU, 
we  find  the  two  views  subsisting  peace- 
fully together. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
subject  to  a  somewhat  tedious  analysis 
the  figures  concerning  our  production  of 
books,  the  comparison  of  them  with  the 
figures  for  other  nations,  and  also  those 
phenomena  of  book  production  which 
seem  peculiar  to  our  age. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1880  the  New 
York  Publishers'  Weekly  has  been  giv- 
ing annual  summaries  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  these  summaries  shows  the  number 
of  books  produced  from  1880  to  1905. 

1880  2076  1893  S134 

1881  2991  1894  4484 

1882  3472  189s  5469 

1883  3481  1896  5703 

1884  4088  1897  4928 

1885  4030  1898  4886 

1886  4676  1899  5321 

1887  4437  1900  6356 

1888  4631  1901  8141 

1889  4014  1902  7833 

1890  4559  1903  7865 
i8qi  4665  1904  8291 
1892          4862  1905         81 12 

On  the  face  of  it,  our  table  showing  the 
annual  production  of  books  in  the  United 
States  tells  a  perfect  tale.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, look  into  it  more  closely.  In  the 
first  place,  these  figures  have  been  gath- 
ered   by    a    voluntary   agency,    without 


official  or  compulsory  authority  to  elicit 
information.  But  not  all  publishers  of 
books  have  volunteered  the  information, 
and  there  are  publishers  who  do  not 
even  advertise  their  books  or  send  them 
to  the  reviewers,  so  that  their  publica- 
tions can  not  be  registered  at  all.  Our 
figures,  therefore,  are  of  necessity  incom- 
plete. 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  although 
the  figures  are  incomplete,  yet  they  are 
quite  adequate  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, since  the  imperfection  of  the  data 
may  be  assumed  to  be  a  constant  quantity 
and,  therefore,  negligible.  This,  how- 
ever, would  probably  be  an  error.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  the 
course  of  a  period  extending  over  twen- 
ty-six years,  the  means  for  gathering  in- 
formation have  been  improving,  and  it 
is  certain  that  particular  classes  of  books, 
for  example  law  books,  are  now  being 
more  fully  recorded  than  they  formerly 
were.  Thus  the  record  for  the  earlier 
years  is  more  incomplete  than  for  the 
later  years,  and  every  comparison  is  by 
so  much  vitiated. 

Moreover,  a  complete  register  would 
enumerate  not  only  the  books  published, 
or  editions,  but  also  the  copies  in  each 
edition,  so  that  the  number  of  editions 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  copies  would 
give  us  the  true  publishing  activity  for 
the  year.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
We  learn  nothing  concerning  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  each  edition,  and  a  book 
printed  in  1,000  copies  ranks  with  a  book 
printed  in  100,000  copies.  Nor  would  it 
do  to  say  that  the  less  popular  books  may 
be  superior  to  the  more  popular,  for  we 
are  now  dealing  with  quantity,  not  with 
quality. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  include  not  only  new  books,  but 
also  new  editions  of  old  books,  and  not 
only  books  written  by  American  authors, 
but  also  those  by  foreign  authors,  who, 
of  course,  are  chiefly  British.  Thus  for 
1900  our  figure  includes  1866  new  edi- 
tions and  1388  works  by  foreign  authors. 
In  the  same  year,  11 24  books  were  not 
printed  here,  but  were  imported  in  com- 
plete editions.  These  facts,  however,  con- 
cern our  authors  and  printers  rather  than 
the  general  public. 

Bearing   these    shortcomings    of   the 
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data  in  mind,  let  us  inquire  what  our  ta- 
ble, such  as  it  is,  may  signify. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
persistent  upward  tendency  of  the  an- 
nual register,  notwithstanding  temporary 
oscillations.  From  2076  in  1880,  the 
numbers  advance  to  4559  in  1890,  6356 
in  1900,  and  81 12  in  1905.  The  year 
1905  shows  an  increase  of  almost  exactly 
290  per  cent,  over  1880. 

Next  we  observe  that  the  increase  is 
by  no  means  regular  or  continuous.  Our 
very  first  two  years,  1880  and  1881,  show 
a  decided  variation — an  increase  of  44 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  There  is  no  such 
sharp  divergence  between  any  other  two 
consecutive  years.  Our  first  thought  na- 
turally is  that  the  record  for  1880,  the 
first  year  for  which  there  exists  any  re- 
cord, is  exceptionally  faulty.  This  may 
indeed,  be  the  case,  but  the  excessive  de- 
viation may  be  due  to  another  cause. 
As  we  look  down  the  table  we  see  that 
there  are  years  in  which  there  is  a  very 
pronounced  decline  from  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  there  are  other  years  with 
an  equally  pronounced  advance.  We  also 
find  years  in  which  there  is  a  compara- 
tive stagnation  or  immobility,  that  is  to 
say,  years  which  show  no  very  marked 
variation,  one  way  or  the  other,  from 
the  preceding  year.  Disregarding  all 
variations  under  500,  we  find  that  1889. 
1894,  1897,  and  1898  show  a  decided  de- 
cline from  the  preceding  years ;  that  1881, 
1884,  1886,  1&90,  1895,  1900,  1901,  and 
1902  show  a  decided  advance ;  while  the 
remaining  years  show  variations  either 
way  of  under  500.  And  by  the  way,  the 
fact  that  there  are  eight  years  of  advance 
to  four  years  of  decline,  only  follows 
from  the  persistent  upward  tendency  not- 
ed above. 

We  thus  see  that  the  publication  of 
books  undergoes  periods  of  extraordi- 
nary elation,  extraordinary  depression, 
and  also  of  slackness.  In  these 
respects  it  shares  the  fate  of  every 
other  form  of  human  activity.  It  is  wel* 
known,  however,  that  besides  the  partic- 
ular fluctuation  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  branch  of  trade,  there  is  also  a  gen- 
eral cycle  of  prosperity,  crisis,  and  stag- 
nation, which  embraces  the  enlire  indus- 
trial life  of  a  country,  and  even  of  the 
civilised  world.    Does  the  production  of 


books,  this  expression  of  the  sublimat?d 
national  life,  also  participate  in  these  gen- 
eral periodic  movements  of  vulgar  indus- 
try? Our  table  shows  that  it  does,  but 
with  one  characteristic  difference.  As  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  its  material  life,  the  periodic 
changes  in  this  manifestation  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  are  derived  from  the  per- 
iodic changes  of  its  material  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ereneral  economic  fluctua- 
tions are  reflected  in  the  fluctuations  of 
book  production  not  synchronously, 
but  sequentially — ^much  as  in  religious 
revivals.  Thus  after  the  financial  stress 
of  1882,  comes  the  depression  of  1883  in 
book  publication;  after  the  severe  econ- 
omic crisis  of  1893-97,  there  sets  in  the 
decline  in  book  production  of  1894,  and 
although  there  is  a  temporary  recovery  in 
the  two  following  years,  the  ebb  sets  in 
with  renewed  vigour  in  1 897,  and  is  pro- 
longed and  intensified  in  iSigiS.  We  may 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  paucity  in 
our  register  for  1880  is  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  persisting  undulatory  effect 
of  the  general  economic  crisis  of  1873-79. 

Having  ascertained  the  relations  of 
our  annual  figures  among  themselves, 
let  us  compare  the  production  of  books 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  elements 
of  our  national  life,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  kept  pace  with  them, 
fallen  behind  them,  or  outstripped 
them.  For  our  purpose  the  elements  of 
population,  popular  education  (as  rep- 
resented by  the  attendance  of  the  com- 
mon schools),  and  wealth  are  perhaps  the 
best. 

The  figures  representing  population, 
education,  and  wealth  of  the  nation  we 
obtain  from'  the  national  censuses  for 
1880,  1890  and  1900.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  com- 
pare directly  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished in  those  years  with  the  census  fig- 
ures, since  the  latter  represent  the  pro- 
gress of  a  decade  and  are  thus  truly  typi- 
cal, while  the  former  var>'^  from  year  to 
year.  A  sounder  basis  for  comparison 
and  a  result  more  nearly  approximating 
the  truth  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
average  of  book  publication  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  say  five.  We  shall  therefore 
compare  with  the  census  figures  the  aver- 
ages of  book  production  for  a  period  of 
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five  years  around  the  census  year,  that 
is,  the  two  years  preceding  the  census 
year,  the  two  years  following  it,  and  the 
census  year  itself;  excepting  only  the 
average  for  the  first  five-year  period, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  base  upon  the 
census  year  1880  and  the  four  following 
years. 

The  average  annual  production  of 
books  for  the  period  1880- 1884  is  3222; 
for  1888-1892  it  is  4546;  and  for  1898- 
1902  it  is  6507.  We  thus  obtain  the  sub- 
joined table : 


Number  of 

books 
published 

Popula- 
tion 

Number  of 

pupils  in 

common 

schools 

National 
wealth 

(880 
i8go 
iqoo 

3212 

4546 
6507 

50,155.783 
63,622,250 
76,303087 

9.867,505 

X2,723,58l 

15,503.  "o 

42,642  million 
dollars 
65.037    "    " 

94,300    "    " 

This  yields  the  following  results :  In 
1880  there  was  published  one  book  to 
each  15,568  of  the  population;  in  1890, 
one  to  each  13,775 ;  and  in  1900,  one  to 
each  11,726.  The  publication  of  books 
thus  increased  faster  than  the  population. 
In  this  connection  it  should  however,  be 
noted,  that  the  number  of  illiterates 
which  was  17%  of  the  population  in 
1880,  decreased  to  13.3%  in  1890,  and 
10.7%  in  1900 ;  so  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic has  also  increased  faster  than  the  gen- 
eral population. 

The  publication  of  books  has  also  in- 
creased faster  than  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils,  from  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  reading  public  is  recruited.  In  1880 
there  was  published  one  book  to  each 
3063  pupils;  in  1890,  one  to  each  2798; 
and  in  1900,  one  to  each  2383. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
books  has  fallen  somewhat  behind  the  in- 
crease in  national  wealth.  In  1880  one 
book  was  published  to  each  $13,234,000 
of  national  wealth ;  in  1890,  one  to  each 
$14,306,000;  and  in  IQOO,  one  to  each 
$14492,000. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  the  increase 
of  book  production  from  1880  to  1890 
was  41%,  and  from  1890  to  1900,  43% ; 
the  increase  of  population  for  the  same 
periods  was  25%  and  22%  \  of  common 
school  pupils,  29%  and  22% ;  and  of 
wealth,  52%  and  45%. 

The  next  question  for  us  to  consider  is 


the  relation  of  the^book  production  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  an  address  delivered  in. June 
last  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Burrows,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Burrows  Brothers,  it 
was  stated  that  Germany  publishes  354 
books  to  each  million  of  her  population, 
France  344,  and  that  about  the  same  pro- 
portion prevails  for  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Even 
Russia  publishes  85  books  per  million  in- 
habitants, while  the  United  States  pub- 
lishes but  81.  Germany  beats  us  more 
than  four  to  one,  Japan  three  to  one,  "and 
it  is  left  for  us  to  seek  out  poor,  benight- 
ed Spain  to  find  the  only  one  of  the  civil- 
ised countries  on  the  globe  that  prints 
fewer  books  per  million  inhabitants  than 
do  we."  And  Mr.  Burrows  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  A.  Grow- 
oll,  in  the  above  mentioned  article  in  the 
Independent,  gives  the  following  figures 
for  the  leading  countries:  (Germany 
(1902),  29,906;  Japan  (1889),  21,255; 
Russia  (1895),  17,895;  France  (1902), 
12,199;  Italy  (1900),  9975;  the  United 
States  (1902),  7833;'  Great  Britain 
(1902),  7381.  Similar  figures  are  also 
given  by  Mr.  Ronald  Smith  in  the  article 
in  the  London  Bookseller  referred  to 
above.  We  refrain  from  quoting  them 
here,  but  will  note  that  according  to  them 
the  United  States  ranks  also  below  Great 
Britain. 

Now  on  the  face  of  it  these  figures  are 
startling.  They  rouse  our  suspicion  by 
proving  too  much.  We  might,  consider- 
ing our  well  known  national  modesty, 
be  predisposed  to  accept  a  position  of  in- 
feriority to  such  old,  rich,  and  highly  cul- 
tured nations  as  Germany  and  France. 
But  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  accept  a 
place  below  Russia,  where  78.9  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  illiterate  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1897;  or  below  Italy, 
where  44  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  60  per 
cent,  of  the  female  population  were  illit- 
erate according  to  the  census  of  1901 ; 
or  even  below  Japan,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  high  average  of  its  intelli- 
gence and  the  great  noise  it  has  recently 
been  making  in  the  world,  is  a  very  poor 
country,  forced  to  resort  to  foreign  loans 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  both  of 
its  government  and  its  industry,  and  un- 
able to  provide  for  the  modest  needs  of 
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its  peasantry,  who  having  whipped  the 
Russian  peasants,  are  now  succumbing 
to  that  ever-present  scourge  of  Russia, 
the  famine.  Moreover,  the  Japanese 
have  but  recently  emerged  from  their 
rather  primitive  social  condition,  and  the 
reading  habit  is  not  so  readily  acquired 
as  the  mastery  over  guns  and  ships.  So 
that  if  Japan  has  not  the  means,  neither, 
probably,  has  she  the  need  and  the  desire 
for  so  great  a  mass  of  books  as  the  fig- 
ures indicate.  What,  then,  are  the  real 
facts  ?  Fortunately  for  us  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  analysis  by  a 
specialist  in  this  field,  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son, librarian  of  Princeton  University, 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  for  April  14,  1900.  They 
are  as  follows : 

The  so-called  German  figures  are 
(i),  not  exclusively  German-national 
(deutschldndiscli),  but  include  books 
printed  in  the  German  language  in  Aus- 
tria and  Switzerland  to  the  number  of 
about  6,000;  (2),  about  13,000  of  the 
publications  are  pamphlets  under  one- 
hundred  pages  each;  (3),  periodicals  are 
largely  included,  as  well  as  parts  of  sin- 
gle books  published  in  serial  form.  The 
French  list  does  not  include  periodicals  to 
so  great  an  extent,  but  it  includes,  (i), 
annuals  and  almanacs  to  the  number  of 
600;  (2),  about  1200  articles  reprinted 
from  periodicals ;  (3),  over  6,000  pam- 
phlets and  (4),  part  continuations.  The 
Italian  list  has  almost  8000  pamphlets, 
many  periodicals,  and  even  legislative 
bills.  The  British  and  American  lists,  on 
the  contrary,  contain  practically  no  part 
continuations,  and  the  American  list  ex- 
cludes even  bound  volumes  of  periodi- 


cals and  annuals,  which  are  included  in 
the  British.  The  American  list  also  ex- 
cludes dictionaries  and  school  books, 
subscription  books,  paper-covered  books, 
local  histories,  tracts  and  sermons,  col- 
lege and  town  reports,  legislative  bills, 
and  a  host  of  other  publications  reg^ar- 
ly  included  in  the  Continental  lists. 

The  causes  of  error  are  thus  found  to 
lie  in  the  different  standards  employed, 
which  have  to  be  scaled  down  or  up  be- 
fore comparison  is  possible.  Dr.  Richard- 
son comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  only 
substantial  books  were  included,  omit- 
ting all  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  the 
figures  would  stand  about  as  follows: 
Germany,  4,500;  France,  4,200;  Italy 
2,500;  Great  Britain,  8,000;  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  6650.  If  on  the  other  hand 
pamphlets  of  over  one  hundred  pages 
and  whole  volumes  of  periodicals  were 
also  to  be  included  (excluding,  however, 
all  the  nondescript  publications),  the  re- 
sult would  be:  47,000  for  the  United 
States,  12,000  for  Germany,  10,000  for 
France,  and  6,000  for  Italy.  But  if  all 
the  books  that  are  no  books  and  all  the 
pamphlets  were  to  be  included,  as  is  the 
case  on  the  Continent,  the  American  list 
would  reach  a  total  of  between  80,000 
and  90,000,  so  that  we  would  top  not  only 
Japan  and  Russia,  but  even  Germany  and 
France,  and  if  our  immense  list  of  maga- 
zines were  also  to  be  included,  England 
too  would  be  left  behind. 

We  thus  see  that  of  the  two  views 
which  we  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  that  one  is  more  nearly  right 
which  complains  of  the  superabundance 
of  our  book  production. 

//.  Simpsoiu 


"THE  GREAT   CORNEILLE^^ 

BORN  JUNE  6,   1606 


T  is  said  that  the  French 
called  Comeille  **the 
great"  in  order  to 
distinguish  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  from 
his  brother  Thomas,  and, 
in  the  second  instance, 
from  mankind  at  large.  There  is 
another  difference,  however,  which 
marks  off  his  case  from  those  of, 
say,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Mo- 
liere.  The  man  who  has  not  read  the 
works  of  Comeille  is  not  ashamed  to  say 
so;  and  the  man  who  has  read 
them  does  not  go  about  boasting  of  an 
intention  tb  read  them  again.  Nor  is 
this,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  un- 
natural or  unreasonable.  The  negligence 
and  the  shamelessness  are  equally  modes 
of  criticism.  What  they  express  is  a 
grateful  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Romantic  School  of  the  "thirties," 
and  a  firm  refusal  to  re-establish  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  any  idol  which  the  cour- 
ageous enthusiasts  of  that  School  has  re- 
legated to  the  lumber-room.  For  the  Ro- 
mantic leaders  revolted  against  Comeille, 
as  no  one  except  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
ever  revolted  against  Shakespeare;  and 
they  spoke  with  more  literary  authority 
than  Mr.  Shaw.  "No  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing,"  was  their  principal  critical  mes- 
sage to  the  world ;  though  Victor  Hugo, 
in  fact,  was  building  much  more  in  Cor- 
neille's  manner  than  he  knew.  And  in 
literature,  when  we  want  no  more  of  a 
thing,  we  give  up  reading  it.  There  is 
no  better — ^perhaps  no  other — way. 

One  reads  Comeille  nowadays,  if  one 
does  read  him,  not  with  any  idea  of  fleet- 
ing the  time  carelessly,  but  with  a  sol- 
emn purpose,  and  as  a  part  of  education. 
Sainte-Beuve  said  that  he  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who  wrote  French  properly; 
and  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  judge.  In  that 
case  we  should  be  less  grateful  to  Cor- 
neille  for  what  he  did  himself  than  for 
what  he  enabled  others  coming  after  him 
to  do.     The  language   changes;   and   a 


style,  however  good,  unless  it  has  a  sub- 
stantial backing  of  ideas,  soon  gets  to 
sound  old-fashioned.  Comeille's  ideas, 
let  it  be  granted,  are  admirable  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  He  pours  out  noble 
sentiments  profusely.  Unfortunately 
noble  sentiments  too  easily  grade  into  ob- 
vious sentiments.  The  spectacle  of  a 
good  man  wallowing  in  the  obvious  is 
much  more  frequent,  and  only  a  little  less 
pathetic,  than  that  of  a  good  man  stmg- 
gling  with  adversity.  Corneille's  noble 
sentiments,  no  doubt,  are  often  put  so  as 
to  thrill  the  hearer.  "Que  pent  un  faire 
contre  quatre?"  "Mourir,"  is  a  case  in 
point.  Another  is  Augustus's  determina- 
tion to  be  master  of  his  own  soul  as  he  is 
already  master  of  the  world.  But  Mo- 
liere  himself  declared  that  these  heights 
were  only  attained  now  and  then.  A 
good  fairy,  he  said,  occasionally  inspired 
Comeille  while  he  wrote  twenty  lines  or 
so,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  him  to 
compose  as  best  he  could  without  assis- 
tance, with  the  result  that  he  lapsed  into 
commonplace  pomposity.  It  was  much 
the  same  with  Wordsworth  who,  when 
the  fairy  helped  him,  wrote  "The  world 
is  too  much  with  us,"  but,  when  the  fairy 
abandoned  him,  wrote  "Spade  with  which 
Wilkinson  has  tilled  his  lands." 

The  real  defect,  however,  which  pre- 
vents us  from  feeling  towards  Comeille 
as  we  feel  towards  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
liere  is  more  deeply  seated.  He  lacks 
humanity.  His  heroic  figures  seem  to 
be  strutting  the  stage  on  stilts,  or  to  be 
declaiming  at  each  other  from  rival  pul- 
pits. They  are  dummy  demi-gods  made 
articulate,  not  men  and  women  of  such 
flesh  and  blood  as  ours.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  remember  a  single  one  of  Cor- 
neille's  characters  as  we  remember  a  score 
of  Shakespeare's  and  a  dozen  of  Mo- 
liere's.  Hamlet  was  realised  as  an  indi- 
vidual before  he  was  presented  as  a  type. 
That  IS  why  he  stands  out  for  all  time  as 
the  type  of  the  irresolution  of  the  "intel- 
lectual."    Even  Turgueneff,  hard  as  he 
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tried,  could  add  nothing  to  the  concep- 
tion. He  altered  the  local  colour,  of 
course,  and  he  substituted  a  loaded  revol- 
ver for  the  bare  bodkin;  but,  even  so, 
Nejdanoff  is  a  shadowy  figure  beside  his 
English  prototype.  Similarly  with  King 
Lear,  on  whom  Pere  Goriot  was  so  ob- 
viously modelled.  Balzac  could  modern- 
ise Shakespeare,  but  he  could  not  super- 
sede him.  The  original  type  was  defi- 
nitely individualised,  and  therefore  it  still 
holds  the  field.  Similarly  with  Tartuffe, 
or  M.  Jourdain,  or  Harpagon,  or  Georges 
Dandin.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  mere  ab- 
stract idea,  dressed  up  and  given  a  part 
to  speak.  They  are  all  our  acquaintan- 
ces, if  not  our  friends.  They  are  not 
heroic,  but  they  are  real.  They  stand  for 
something  more  than  the  words  set  down 
for  them.  Therefore  they  live,  and  the 
works  in  which  they  are  enshrined  live 
also.  Corneille's  work  does  not  live  in 
that  sense  at  all.  It  has  the  vitality  of 
good  Alexandrine  verse,  and  of  an  occa- 
sional lofty  sentiment  that  seems  to  come 
from  nowhere.  But  that  sort  of  vitality 
is  not  very  vital.  It  leads  up  to  immor- 
tality in  the  histories  of  literature  rather 
than  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Personally,  Corneille  seems  to  have  an 
admirable  man — so  admirable  as  to  tempt 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  a  worse  man 
might  have  written  more  durably.  Some 
worse  men  have  certainly  done  so — Fran- 
cois Villon  for  example.  He  was,  as  the 
French  say,  "bon  pere  de  famille;"  and, 
living  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  se- 
curely in  the  provinces,  he  was  proof 
against  the  seductive  temptations  of  the 
capital.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
near  Rouen  still  exists;  and  the  views  of 
it  printed  on  picture  postcards  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  "res  angusta  domi." 
None  the  less  he  was  a  man  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  literary  calling 
not  only  by  refusing  to  work  on  the  lines 


prescribed  for  tamt  authors'  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  not  only  by  his  boast  that 
his  **Horace,".  ^'condemned  by  the  judges 
was  acquitted  by  the  people,"  but  also  by 
raising  the  prices  paid  to  authors.  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  well  know^n,  once  praised 
a  man  for  doing  that ;  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  extended  his  eulogj"^  to  Cor- 
neille if  he  had  known  the  facts.  The 
average  dramatic  author  of  his  period 
was  a  hack  who  travelled  with  the  com- 
pany, and  was  called  upon  when  required 
to  play  such  minor  parts  as  "Noise  with- 
out." His  emoluments  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous  even  to  the  Surrey  side 
manager  who  told  George  Augustus  Sala 
that  he  "sometimes  paid  as  much  as  £$ 
for  a  good  farce."  Of  one  author  of  the 
time,  Du  Ryer,  we  know  that  he  was  paid 
four  francs  for  'every  hundred  Alexan- 
drine verses,  and  two  francs  for  every 
hundred  verses  of  eight  syllables;  while 
other  modes  of  remuneration  w'ere  in  pro- 
portion. Corneille  changed  all  that.  He 
did  not  travel  with  the  companies  unless 
he  chose  to  do  so.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  he  ever  played  "Noise  without,"  or 
any  other  role ;  and  an  actress  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  theatre  complained  of  the 
exorbitance  of  his  fees.  "Monsieur  Cor- 
neille," she  wrote,  "has  done  us  great 
harm.  We  formerly  bought  our  pieces 
for  three  francs  a  night.  Everybody  was 
accustomed  to  this  arrangement,  and  we 
used  to  make  money.  Now,  Monsieur 
Corneille's  plays  cost  us  a  great  deal, 
and  we  make  very  little."  There,  at  any 
rate,  is  evidence  of  a  sort  which  authors 
in  general,  and  the  Society  of  Authors  in 
particular,  will  appreciate.  Perhaps  the 
Society  will  erect  a  statue  to  him,  in  cele- 
bration of  his  tercentenary  on  the 
strength  of  it.  Failing  that,  his  bust  at 
least,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  ought  to 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Socie- 
ty's Office.  Francis  Gribble. 
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MERICAN  writing  to- 
day exhibits  few  note- 
worthy phenomena  of 
style.  Produced  for  a 
reading  public  vast,  vora- 
cious and  no  more  likely 
to  criticise  its  novel  or 
magazine  than  to  hiss  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance; stimulated  by  publishers  who 
are  tempted  to  bribe,  so  great  is  their  con- 
sumption of  sheer  printed  words  and 
their  need  for  the  tang  of  novelty-writ- 
ing is  really  one  of  our  manufactures. 
American  periodicals  and  books  are  in- 
finitely better  as  a  product  than  their 
forerunners  of  twenty,  thirty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Our  craftsmen  have  a  knack 
for  seasoning  everything  with  the  anec- 
dote, illustrative  incident  and  typical  say- 
ing, a  faculty  for  presenting  any  matter 
with  its  entertaining  phases  uppermost, 
however  superficial  may  be  the  treatment 
as  a  whole.  But  in  individual  style  our 
output  is  singularly  deficient.  Hardly  a 
man  or  woman  stands  out  clearly  any- 
where. Criticism,  seeking  comparisons, 
finds  it  has  undertaken  to  sort  and  com- 
pare very  small  potatoes.  Public  taste 
is  formed  largely  by  the  vigorous  asser- 
tions of  publishers'  advertisements.  Here 
and  there  a  serious  writer  is  known  for 
fidelity  in  echoing  his  or  her  elected 
model  across  seas,  living  or  classic,  and 
the  discipleship  becomes  a  market  label. 
But  the  ruck  and  run  of  those  who  make 
our  popular  magazines  and  best-sellers 
have  nothing  more  individual  than  a 
"method."  They  tread  closely  in  one  an- 
other's tracks,  writing  the  same  articles 
and  stories  over  and  over,  adhering  to 
the  formulae  of  a  chosen  manner  as 
though  it  were  Chinese  poetry  or  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  preserving  external  forms 
and  never  seeking  the  sources  at  which 
the  method  rose.  And  the  astonishing 
thing  about  these  methods  is  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them.  A  scant  half-dozen 
suffice  to  clothe  a  prodigious  literary 
activity. 

The  Strenuous  method  came  into  the 
world  first  when  Soldiers  Three  set  its 
new  standard  of  virility  in  literature — 


in  its  infancy  it  was  the  **brass  band 
style."  Kipling's  influence  on  American 
writing  has  been  far  wider  than  that  on 
the  literature  of  his  own  nation.  Our 
popular  magazines  and  larger  Sunday 
newspaper  have  fairly  grown  up  on  him. 
But  he  has  been  entirely  a  surface  influ- 
ence because  our  writers  have  caught 
only  his  surface  characteristics,  trans- 
forming them  into  a  method  that  has 
been  for  a  full  decade  the  dominant  tone 
in  our  novels  and  periodicals.  Kipling's 
real  music  has  never  been  a  factor  in. 
this  method.  Only  the  brass  remains. 
His  winning  assurance  and  the  freshness 
of  his  youthful  work  were  fatally  attrac- 
tive to  writers  who  saw  no  deeper  than 
his  mannerisms.  Emulators,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  struck  his  note  of  cock- 
sureness,  but  altogether  missed  Kipling's 
sense  for  Biblical  phrase,  the  oblique 
idiom  of  the  Orient,  his  conciseness  and 
humour,  and  that  acquaintance  with 
literatures  he  has  never  paraded  by 
allusion  or  quotation. 

Once  reduced  to  working  rules,  the 
Strenuous  method  became  universally 
serviceable.  A  race  of  strenuous  heroes 
sprang  up,  and  has  become  as  permanent 
a  fixture  of  our  popular  reading  as  the 
stage  Irishman  in  melodrama.  The  hero 
of  the  Strenuous  method  is  taller  than 
other  men,  superhumanly  strong  and 
energetic,  and  altogether  remarkable 
from  a  physiological  standpoint.  His 
blood  now  flows  coolly  through  his  veins 
and  he  is  imperturbable,  sweeping  swift 
glances  into  every  comer,  unapipalled, 
inscrutable;  again  it  courses  strangely, 
madly,  burning,  prickling,  stinging.  He 
has  travelled  in  all  countries,  speaks  all 
dialects,  knows  all  levels  of  life.  His  will 
is  iron,  his  nerve  steel,  his  manners  brass. 
He  speaks  jerkily,  with  abundant  em 
dashes,  and  stalks  through  an  environ- 
ment as  fretful  as  a  Chinese  gong,  over- 
coming peril  and  plot  with  disdain  for 
moral  and  statutory  codes;  the  Maxime 
de  Trailles  of  an  older  generation  are 
gentles  beside  him ;  wise,  human,  tender 
Mulvaney  is  but  his  remotest  ancestor. 
Successive  arrivals  in  the  field  of  mod- 
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erate-priced  fiction  have  rung  their 
slight  changes  upon  him,  illustrators  have 
usurped  for  him  the  pages  of  magazines 
and  books,  and  the  feminine  writer  has 
drawn  him  feebly  at  second-hand,  the 
shadow  of  a  phantom,  consorting  with 
the  female  of  his  species. 

From  fiction  the  Strenuous  method 
was  extended  to  many  other  fields  of 
writing.  It  is  now  a  staple  of  the  news, 
vivifying  the  murder  trial,  divorce  suit, 
political  campaign  and  public  calamity. 
In  one  key  and  another  it  is  employed  to 
intone  the  'iiterature  of  exposure,"  until 
men  have  forgotten  how  Charles  Dickens 
exposed  evil.  It  has  been  worked  up 
into  industrial  verse,  is  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness articles,  and  seems  the  distinctive 
method  in  which  to  celebrate  our  cap- 
tains of  industry.  So,  with  half  our  wri- 
ters shouting  in  this  high  key,  an  oc- 
casional discriminating  reader  has  put 
upon  him  an  editorial  function,  and  must 
treat  every  other  article  as  though  it  were 
an  advertisement,  separating  trustworthy 
information  from  the  flow  of  bombast. 

On  the  morning  when  decisive  news 
of  the  evacuation  of  Liao-Yang  reached 
the  world  the  New  York  newspapers 
presented  a  curious  study  in  this  Strenu- 
ous writing.  Dispatches  from  American 
correspondents  filled  their  pages.  Bits 
of  official  information,  names  of  strange 
towns  and  unmapped  streams  were 
mingled  with  scraps  of  description  by 
which  correspondents  tried  to  make  the 
public  realise  how  great  an  action  had 
been  fought  All  the  resources  of  over- 
tone were  drawn  upon  to  transmit  this 
"big  news."  Phrase  was  heaped  on 
phrase  to  depict  the  ^'desperate  death- 
grapple  of  the  races,"  the  **tremendous 
field^of  carnage,"  yet  without  conveying 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  battle.  Then, 
like  the  voice  of  a  man  above  the  shouts 
of  little  children,  the  military  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  words,  drew  a  clear 
picture  of  the  situation,  linked  it  in  true 
perspective  with  the  great  battles  of  the 
past,  and  made  one  feel  the  gravity  of 
what  might  follow : 

"The  situation,"  he  said,  in  the  Thun- 
derer's authentic  voice,  "is  now  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  and  dramatic.  The 
Russian  army  is  in  full  retreat  across  a 


river  which  it  has  doubtless  bridged  in 
several  places,  but  which  must  still  seri- 
ously impede  rapid  movement.  In  the 
rear  are  two  armies  thirsting  for  its 
blood.  On  the  flank,  and  not  improbably 
across  the  front,  the  Japanese  First 
Army  is  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  to  ar- 
rest its  retreat.  There  are  no  more  forts, 
trenches  and  dominating  positions.  Mat- 
ters are  equal.  The  best  army  will  win. 
Memories  of  Vionville  and  Hanan  will 
occur  to  all  readers  of  military  history. 
Will  Kuropatkin  suffer  the  fate  of 
Bazaine,  or  will  he  pass  over  the  body  of 
the  First  Army  as  Napoleon  passed  over 
the  Bavarians  who  presumed  to  arrest 
his  march  ?" 

The  Fashionplate  method  is  older.  In 
Thackeray  it  was  true  style.  In  the  Spec- 
tator it  was  well  developed,  so  that  doubt- 
less it  may  be  found  flourishing  many 
centuries  before  the  introduction  of  forks 
(which  are  so  recent  as  to  be  still  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  passing  fad).  But 
never  before  has  it  been  developed  and 
put  to  so  many  uses  as  with  us. 

The  Fashionplate  method  is  the  minor 
of  the  Strenuous  method's  clanging 
major,  and  began  to  be  practised  when, 
after  a  century  of  rampant  democracy  in 
letters,  we  suddenly  found  that  in  no 
aristocratic  country  or  times  had  there 
ever  been  such  a  demand  for  chronicles 
of  high  life  as  in  these  States.  Our  high 
life  was  only  rudimentary.  But  our  h^ 
low  stairs  had  fully  developed.  In  those 
regions  we  had  reverted  to  type.  The 
Fashionplate  method  followed  quickly  oq 
the  heels  of  demand,  and  is  now  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  perfection,  and  widely 
serviceable.  You  may  employ  it  in  "so- 
ciety" fiction,  in  criticism  of  manners, 
books,  drama,  music,  pictures,  to  describe 
clothes  or  a  "function,"  to  proclaim  fash- 
ions, to  chronicle  news.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
quite  the  thing  for  a  yellow  journal  to 
send  two  reporters  to  a  divorce  of  murder 
trial — one  recording  in  the  Strenuous 
manner  for  those  readers  who  like  to  feel 
that  their  divorce  proceedings  are  alive, 
while  the  Fashionplate  reporter  handles 
murder  in  its  polite  and  exclusive 
aspects. 

By  adhering  to  a  few  rules  one  may  do 
this  method  acceptably  and  not  go  astray. 
Remember,  always,  that  you  are  writing 
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in  the  best  ton,  and  are  presumed  to  know 
nothing  about  the  vulgar  lives  of  those 
who  read  you.  Stick  doggedly  to  an 
environment  of  ocean  steamships,  Florida 
hotels,  opera,  yachts,  motor  cars  and  old- 
world  aristocracy.  Refer  as  frequently, 
as  casually,  to  old  families,  good  blood, 
the  infallibility  of  breeding,  and  as,  fre- 
quently, but  less  familiarly,  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  with  many  vague  spec- 
ulations as  to  how  they  really  do  exist  in 
that  strange  world  of  theirs.  In  fiction 
it  is  well  to  have  your  characters  beg  a 
thousand  pardons,  and  to  insert  in  every 
other  speech  they  may  utter  a  languid 
pause,  thus:  **I  instructed  our  people 
to  bring  the  pate  because  I — fancied  you 
might  like  it."  Look  carefully  to  the 
electric-bell  equipment  in  your  back- 
ground. It  will  be  in  constant  use.  Have 
well-trained  servants  everywhere — the 
dignified  butler  and  his  **Very  well,  sir," 
the  Master's  man  Perkins,  the  heroine's 
maid  Jenkins.  Add  the  club,  the  mo- 
diste's, the  country  house,  a  low  cad  or 
two  as  villains,  and  some  dim  personali- 
ties who  move  in  curious  sordid  places 
like  Wall  Street,  journalism,  etc.  Thus 
you  have  all  the  implements  for  enchant- 
ing good  workaday  women  past  the  hour 
for  putting  on  the  potatoes,  and  diverting  • 
any  sort  of  mixed  company  on  a  railway 
train. 

Obviously  this  Fashionplate*  method 
echoes  the  English.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Great  Britain,  even 
among  the  cheaper  periodicals,  anything 
like  the  strange  American  Briticisms 
that  crop  up  in  this  school  of  writing. 
A  certain  New  York  publication  devoted 
to  men's  fashions  has  a  writer  who  out- 
lines the  correct  mode  in  this  home-made 
British  argot.  In  his  proper  person  he 
is  a  hardworking  little  man  who  travels 
up  to  Harlem  nightly  on  the  subway, 
and  lives  chiefly  in  the  society  of  his 
babies.  Before  the  world,  as  a  fashion 
prophet,  however,  he  is  rigidly  intolerant 
of  clothes  not  sanctioned  by  what  he  calls 
the  "best  set,"  and  his  philosophy  of 
cravats  and  shirt-stripes,  handkerchief 
borders  and  monograms,  together  with 
his  style,  is  rabidly  British,  though  he 
has  lived  in  New  York  all  his  life.  This 
same  publication  has  a  correspondent  in 
London  who  was  bom  in  that  metropolis, 


and  reports  the  state  of  its  dress  with  a 
good  deal  of  authority.  His  information 
is  fresh,  his  predictions  come  true,  and 
he  writes  as  nearly  like  an  Englishman  as 
he  can — in  fact,  does  the  Britoxi  fairly 
well.  But  he  is  not  one-half  as  uncom- 
promisingly British  as  his  New  York  co- 
worker, and  true,  bracing  Briticisms  you 
would  turn  to  our  home-made  article 
every  time. 

The  Fashionplate  method  is  also  widely 
applied  to  advertisements.  Clothes  man- 
ufacturers show  fortunate  young  men 
wearing  their  $15  suits  in  the  smartest 
clubs ;  maidens  display  the  $3.50  shoe  as 
they  step  into  French  motor  cars;  even 
the  lady  who  enamels  an  old  picture- 
frame  at  slight  cost  has  an  air  of  lineage. 
In  advertising  text,  it  is  presumed  that 
advertised  articles  are  for  the  pleasure  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  and  by  making 
this  point  clear  they  naturally  have 
greater  attractions  for  our  middle  class. 

O  Thackeray,  Master,  who  wrote  up 
the  fashionable  town  with  so  wise  an  in- 
sight into  the  human  nature  beneath  the 
clothes!  Here  is  the  eternal  snob  using 
His  Book  as  a  pedestal. 

O  shade  of  Jeames  Yellowplush! 

The  Cosmic-monotone,  which  goes 
back  to  Victor  Hugo,  is  our  great  k)w- 
wow  of  a  method — ^a  literary  B  flat  in 
which  we  pitch  epic  narratives  of  great 
self-sacrifice,  great  emotions,  great  heroes 
whom  Fate  annihilates  but  cannot  con- 
quer. The  youth  in  "Excelsior"  was  a 
proper  subject  for  this  method  had  he 
but  lived,  and  generally  speaking  it  may 
be  said  that  when  a  hero  is  keyed  in  the 
Cosmic-monotone,  heaven  is  his  home. 
The  Cosmic-monotone  will  surely  get 
him.  This  manner  has  some  limitations, 
but  is  extremely  valuable  in  opening  up 
new  countries.  All  our  stories  of  Alaska, 
for  example,  are  written  in  it,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Philippines,  and  it  served 
before  that,  as  the  mark  of  a  Western  or 
Indian  story.  In  some  respects  it  is 
easier  than  any  other  method,  as  the 
writer  simply  begins  and  it  rolls  along 
of  itself,  the  only  attention  required  being- 
frequent  insertion  of  paragraphs.  A 
large  open  place  out  of  doors,  preferably 
in  a  wilderness,  is  selected,  and  you  start 
thus : 

A  bleak,  primeval  landscape,  strewn 
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chaotically  beneath  a  vast  sky,  across 
which  sweep  formless  clouds  and  vapors, 
giving  a  sense  of  pitiless  desolation. 

Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  nor  a  clinging  lichen,  nor  an  atom 
of  vegetable  life  to  soften  this  forbidding 
immensity  which  aeons  ago  was  a  play- 
ground of  Nature's  titanic  forces. 

Not  a  bird  in  the  firmament; 

Not  a  wolf,  or  hare,  or  weasel  making 
its  home  anywhere  in  a  crevice  of  the 
heartless  rocks; 

Not  a  crawling  lizard,  nor  a  creeping 
snake,  nor  the  chirp  of  an  insect,  nor  the 
purling  of  a  brook. 

Solitude  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world  on  that  day  when  God  said :  "Let 
the  dry  land  appear." 

Solitude  as  of  that  day  when  the  race 
shall  have  finished  its  struggle  and  the 
earth  returns  to  interstellar  night. 

Solitude — except  for  the  figure  of  a 
man,  limping  painfully  over  this  trackless 
waste,  clothed  in  fragments  of  what  was 
once  the  garb  of  a  civilised  being,  a 
tangled  mass  of  beard  and  hair — ^and 
there  you  have  it. 

This  later  embodiment  of  the  solitary 
horseman,  once  he  appears  over  the  hori- 
zon of  the  story,  however,  is  doomed." 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone  on  a  wide  sea  of 
words,  he  swept  along  to  his  compell- 
ing destiny.  His  end  is  always  tragic, 
>yhich  is  probably  why  it  is  selected  as  the 
literary  method  for  dealing  with  natives 
of  savage  countries.  How  relentless  the 
Cosmic-monotone  method  can  be,  once  set 
going,  was  demonstrated  in  an  amusing 
way  in  a  story  of  this  sort  by  a  fictionist 
whose  name  is  known  in  connection  with 
stories  of  Alaska.  Across  the  face  of  a 
genuine  Cosmic-monotone  landscape  a 
starving  miner  stumbled  for  days  and 
days,  his  cartridges  gone,  his  ankle 
sprained,  feet  bleeding,  ribs  through  skin, 
pulling  up  an  occasional  root  to  gnaw, 
looking  for  stray  frogs,  baling  out  a  pool 
to  catch  and  eat  a  single  miijnow,  and 
sometimes  chasing  wnldly  after  a  bird  in 
his  frenzy.  Suddenly  he  came  to  the 
fresh-picked  bones  of  a  caribou,  killed 
by  wolves,  but  after  sucking  them  for  a 
time  the  exigencies  of  the  method  drove 
him  on  to  his  doom.  Caribou  bones  con- 
tain marrow.     Marrow  is  a  nourishing. 


filling  delicacy.  But  to  have  cracked 
them  on  a  rock  and  satisfied  his  hunger 
would  have  destroyed  the  sweep  of  the 
story,  and  the  victim  of  this  tale  got  no 
more  than  Mother  Hubbard's  dog. 

Humour  is  not  only  non-essential  to 
authors  who  write  in  the  Cosmic-mono- 
tone, but  is  even  fatal  to  it.  This  is  the 
medium  for  describing  the  chariot  race, 
the  lynching,  the  travels  of  the  refined 
heroinel  through  a  pitiless  city  in  search 
of  work,  the  foreclosing  of  the  mort- 
gage, etc.  In  scenes  and  stories  where 
it  is  not  safe  to  crack  a  smile,  it  would 
be  rash  to  pull  out  the  Cosmic-monotone- 
stop.  But  this  is  a  rich  vein  to  the  author 
who  can  work  it.  While  a  mere  humour- 
ist is  peddling  his  jokes  about  from 
editor  to  editor,  the  writer  of  a  half-dozen 
lugubrious  Cosmic-monotone  stories  can 
be  covering  the  lyceum  routes,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  life  and  other  things. 

The  Optimo-platitudinous  method  is  a 
swelling  turkey  gobbler  style  invented  for 
the  use  of  congressmen,  senators  and  suc- 
cessful men  of  affairs  when  editors  dis-  , 
covered,  not  many  years  ago,  that  their 
counsels  had  market  value.  Taking  j 
"Don't"  as  a  theme,  one  simply  re-clothes  I 
some  of  the  good,  ancient  saws  that  sound 
well,  and  may  be  read  both  ways,  and 
appear  excellent  axioms  for  anybody  else 
to  follow.  In  an  article  written  accord- 
ing to  Optimo-platitudinous  rules  you 
find  all  the  prehistoric  monsters  of 
thought — it  is  a  parade  of  proverbial 
mastodons  Ind  apothegmatic  heavy- 
steppers.  A  method  employed  by  con- 
gi  essmen  and  multi-millionaires  might  ap- 
pear a  profitless  tool  for  the  hack  writer. 
But  the  latter  really  writes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  orphic  articles  published 
over  sounding  names,  so  this  method  is 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  Grub  Street. 
With  it  goes  a  large  admixture,  that 
stimulus' to  action  embodied  in  the  motto 
"Do  it  now."  "Give  me,"  says  the  Op- 
timo-platitudinous artist,  "the  man  who 
can  hold  on  where  others  let  go;  who 
pushes  ahead  when  others  turn  back; 
who  stiffens  up  where  others  weaken ;  who 
advances  where  others  retreat;  who 
knows  no  such  word  as  'can't'  or  'give 
up' " — and  so  forth.  And  the  reader 
echoes  "Ay,  that's  the  man  for  us!" 
And  under  the  trade-mark  of  the  "new 
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thought"  a  great  body  of  Optimo-plati- 
tudinous  writing  has  grown  up. 

Then  there  is  the  Old  Homestead 
method,  employed  for  stories  laid  in  rural 
towns,  where  the  characters  wear  quaint 
clothes,  eat  simple  home-made  dishes, 
and  have  a  homely  manner  of  living, 
talking,  thinking  and  acting  that  wins 
them  the  loving  pity  of  a  reading  pubHc 
accustomed  to  a  lavish  scale  of  living  in 
its  fiction.  With  a  few  minor  alterations 
it  also  serves  as  the  vehicle  for  stories  of 
•  childhood.  Wild  animal  stories  are  usu- 
ally handled  in  the  Cosmic-monotone,  for 
no  matter  how  precocious  they  may  be, 
animals  are  only  animals,  and  at  best 
another  species  of  Filipino  or  Indian. 
Then  there  is  the  Aunt  Molly  method, 
with  its  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  the  medium  for 
conveying  every  sort  of  counsel  to  fem- 
inine readers,  from  problems  of  the  sub- 
liminal self  to  ways  of  cleaning  gloves. 
There  is  the  Dolly  method,  with  its  hard, 
glittering  repartee  between  the  two  char- 
acters who  suffice  for  a  Dolly  skit — still 
a  valuable  tool,  though  going  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  There  is  the  Dialect 
method,  too,  now  upon  its  last  legs,  but 
still  saleable. 

So  they  go.  filling  the  visible  world 
with  reading  matter  that  sells  and  is 
faithfully  consumed  by  millions  who 
never  look  into  a  real  book  or  encounter 
a  real  article  but  feed  contentedly  upon 


this  modern  wood-pulp  of  literature.  A 
genuine  *'method"  is  entirely  free  of  th© 
elements  of  vital  style  though  when  the 
first  vestiges  of  a  new  one  comes  up  on 
the  magazine  horizon  it  may  appear  for 
a  time  as  though  an  unmistakable  master 
had  risen.  But  the  rudiments  of  his 
method  are  soon  caught,  and  soon  every 
other  periodical  has  its  wild  animal  story, 
its  bridge-building  story,  its  narrative  of 
Alaska,  etc.  But  the  genuinely  indi- 
vidual writers  are  never  reduced  to  a 
method — there  is  no  standard  "Senti- 
mental Tommy"  in  the  market,  nor  any 
ready-made  "Huck  Finn." 

A  curious  fact  about  American  literary 
methods  is  that  each  seems  to  be  our  own, 
whatever  its  origin.  English  periodicals 
have  their  stories  and  articles  in  various 
methods  favoured  by  the  British  consum- 
ing public.  But  Kipling  halted  English 
writers  only  a  moment,  and  there  has 
been  no  widespread  epidemic  of  imitation 
over  there  since  the  time  of  Dickens. 
Continental  magazines  have  their  meth- 
ods, too — there  is  something  in  the  very 
outward  look  of  a  French,  a  German,  an 
Italian  or  Skandinavian  tale,  with  its 
pessimism,  its  world-weary  characters, 
its  sordid  setting,  that  amounts  to  a  trade- 
mark. But  nowhere  else  except  America 
has  such  a  volume  of  writing  become 
"standardised." 

What  will  come  of  it? 

James  H.  Collins. 


SOME  PROBABLE  SOURCES  OF  MR. 
HEWLETT'S  "FOOL  ERRANT" 


I  HERE  can  be  no  doubt 
■that  Don  Quixote  is  still 
jimmortal,  and  that  the 
[adventures  of  this  most 
iphilosophic  and  most 
Itenderly  humourous  of 
fall  half-lunatic  gentle- 
men still  charm  the  world's  imagination. 
In  1872,  Daudet  reincarnated  the  Man- 
chegan  knight  in  Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
slayer  of  toothless  lions  ambushed  by 
moonlight;    in    1886    he    sent    Tartarin 


forth  again  to  scale  the  Alps.  What, 
now,  is  Francis-Antony  Strelley  of  Up- 
cote  but  the  eccentric  Manchegan 
knight  again  reincarnated?  Strelley  be- 
gan life  as  an  Englishman  and  dnded  it, 
after  many  adventures,  as  a  citizen  of 
Lucca:  such  a  change  of  country,  race, 
and  time,  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
are  sufficiently  great  to  merit  rein- 
carnation. 

Even  as  Don  Qyixote  had  sallied  forth 
from  a  village  in  La  Mancha  in  quest  of 
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a  larger  life;  so  sallied  forth  Strelley 
of  Upcote.  One  was  old,  the  other 
young;  but  both  were  idealists  and 
both  were  driven  hither  and  thitheJ-  by 
all  the  winds  of  fortune.  Don  Quixote 
was  a  Knight  Errant;  Don  Fran- 
cesco, a  Fool  Errant  (the  same  thing  in 
another  country),  and  each  chose  a  peas- 
ant for  his  esquire.  That  Sancho  Panza 
had  on  his  hand  a  family  needing  his 
support  and  that  he  forsook  them  in  order 
to  share  the  adventures  of  a  knight  er- 
rant, and  to  become  eventually  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  island,  are  facts  which 
strengthen  my  implied  contention ;  for 
Virginia  Strozzi  also  had  a  hungry 
family,  a  mother,  a  father,  as  well  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  look  after;  but 
she,  too,  deserted  them  all  to  heaven 
knows  what  fate,  and  set  forth  to  mend 
her  evil  fortunes  in  the  company  of  a 
Fool  Errant,  for  whom,  as  both  were 
young,  she  had  conceived  a  passion  en- 
hancing the  admiration  that  she  bore 
him  because  of  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  nobility  of  his  ideals — quali- 
ties that  Sancho  lacked,  though  he  felt 
their  presence  in  Don  Quixote. 

Neither  Sancho  nor  Virginia  has 
studied  books,  but  each  has  a  stock  of 
home-made  wisdom  of  the  utmost  utility 
in  restraining  knights  errant  and  fools 
errant — a  bread-and-butter  philosophy, 
without  which  pure  idealists  might  easily 
become  extinct. 

The  comparison  could  be  amplified, 
but  I  turn  to  Aurelia,  the  realisation  of 
Dulcinea,  the  lady  whom  Strelley's  adora- 
tion involved  in  temporary  ruin,  to  whom 
he  in  his  misery  tried  to  make  full  atone- 
ment, and  in  so  doing  found  his  Virginia 
and  had,  with  or  without  her,  many  un- 
usual adventures  such  as  are  bound  to 
bdfall  a  fool  errant,  or  a  caballero 
andante. 

Although  Aurelia  (unlike  the  real 
Dulcinea)  had  never  scrubbed  soiled 
linen  in  a  village  brook,  and  though  she 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  "daughter  of 
the  ancient,  noble  but  reduced  family  of 
Gualandi  in  Siena,"  she  performs  never- 
theless a  function  similar  to  that  of  Dul- 
cinea del  Toboso ;  for  she  is  the  mistress 
of  Francesco's  thoughts,  it  is  for  her  that 
he  strives  to  live,  yegiming  for  her  par- 
don, extolling  her  virtues,  even  avowing 


his  fatal  error  to  persons  from  whom  he 
would  have  done  well  to  keep  the  secret 
hid;  but  Knights  Errant  and  Fools  Er- 
rant do  not  hide  their  secrets:  they  tell 
them  to  the  first  wayfarer  they  en- 
counter, and,  if  none  be  encountered, 
they  confide  them  loudly  and  eloquently 
to  the  stars. 

Not  only  bescause  he  is  a  poet  by  mirth 
as  well  as  by  deed,  but  also  through  an- 
other purely  external  circumstance,  Fran- 
cis-Antony Strelley  bears  a  certain  like- 
ness to  Eugene  Marchbanks  in  Mr.  G. 
B.  Shaw's  Candida.  Though  nephew  to 
an  earl,  this  youth  has  been  rescued  from 
his  bed  on  a  London  embankment  (note 
the  symbolism  of  his  name)  and  made 
welcome  in  the  home  of  his  rescuer,  the 
James  Mavor  Morell.  Here  he  loses  no 
time  in  becoming  desperately  enamoured 
of  Candida,  the  minister's  wife.  Being 
older  than  Eugene,  and  having  already 
one  husband,  Candida  pets  her  adoring 
waif  and  calls  him  her  little  boy ;  but  he 
is  a  man  for  all  that.  Eugene  soon  con-» 
fesses  his  passion  to  the  minister,  but  he, 
first  angrily  masterful,  then  determined 
to  win  on  merit,  is  so  sure  of  his  victory 
(or  pretends  to  be)  that,  like  Anselmo 
in  Cervantes's  tale  of  the  Curioso  Im- 
pertinente,  he  risks  his  honour  for  the 
sake  of  his  pride,  and  Eugene  remains. 

One  evening,  when  Morell,  out  of  sheer 
bravado,  has  left  Candida  and  Eugene 
alone,  our  poet  reaches  the  danger  line. 
"It  is  late  ...  the  curtains  are 
drawn  .  .  .  Candida  and  March- 
banks  are  seated  by  the  fire,"  She  is  in 
a  mood  of  abandon,  "profoundly  uncon- 
scious of  her  appearance  and  surround- 
ings." At  the  moment  when  Eugene  is 
stretched  at  Candida's  feet,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  across  her  knees,  looking 
up  at  her,  losing  himelf  in  the  music  of 
her  name,  declaring  himself  in  heaven 
where  want  is  unknown — ^at  this  blissful 
moment  the  door  is  opened  and  **  Morell 
comes  in."  Engene  is  not  forthwith 
flung  into  outer  darkness,  but  after  a 
valiant  debate  the  husband  wins,  and 
Eugene  withdraws  into  the  night  from 
which  he  had  originally  emerged. 

A  like  fate  befell  Francis-Antony 
Strelley  of  Upcote;  for  having  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  beneath  the  roof  of  Dr. 
Porfirio  Lanfranchi,  professor  of  law  at 
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Padua,  Strelley  made  love  to  Aurelia, 
Lanf ranchi's  youthful  wife ;  in  the  midst 
of  a  "fatal  avowal"  he  was  surprised,  and 
driven  ignominiously  out  **into  the  dark ;" 
but  there  is  this  difference:  As  Lan- 
franchi  was  heard  labouring  up  the  stairs, 
Nonna,  an  intriguing  maid,  flung  open 
the  door  of  a  clothes-press,  crying  *'In 
with  you !"  and  in  he  went.  Had  Strelley 
followed  the  example  set  by  Horace  in 
Moliere's  Ecole  des  femmes,*  he  would 
have  stayed  where  he  was  until  Don 
Porfirio  had  returned  to  his  lectures  at 
ten  o'clock  the  following  morning;  that 
he  came  forth  to  confess  his  infamy  and 
thus  involved  the  beautiful  and  innocent 
Aurelia  in  his  ruin,  is  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  his  folly,  and  amply  demon- 
strative of  Mr.  Hewlett's  powers  of  de- 
scription, as  well  as  of  the  originality  of 
his  genius. 

These  unsanctioned  love  scenes,  ac- 
companied and  furthered  by  the  reading 
of  prose  or  verse,  as  is  the  case  both  in 
the  Fool  Errant  and  in  Candida,  all  go 
back  to  the  famous  episode  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  is  as  familiar  with  Dante 
as  with  Cervantes,  and  that  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  the  Fool  Errant  Strelley 
not  only  cites  the  original  Spanish*  of  a 
famous  phrase  in  Don  Quixote's  rhapn 
sody  on  the  Golden  Age,  but  shows  him- 
self a  great  reader  of  Dante.  It  was  in 
pouring  over  Dante,  the  Sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  "(fatal  pap  for  lovers)     .     .     . 

♦Act  IV,  Scene  6. 


and  Ariosto's  honeyed  page$,"  that 
Strelley  '*flew  from  ring  to  ring  of  the 
Heaven  of  pure  light,'*  or  otherwise  ex- 
perienced with  aided  setises  the  bliss  of 
Aurelia's  company.*  Yet  we  may  well 
compare  the  situation  of  the  young  and 
lovely  Aurelia  Gualandi,  wedded  to  a 
prosperous  but  aged  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Padua,  with  that  of  Boccac- 
cio's Bartolomea  Gualandi,  "one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  charming  young  ladies 
of  Pisa,"  whose  father  bestowed  her  on 
messer  Ricciardo  Chinzica,  a  Pisan  judg^ 
"endowed  rather  with  wit  than  with 
bodily  strength."  What  befell  her  is 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  ninth 
story  of  the  second  day,  but  Mr.  Hew- 
lett soon  diverges  from  Boccaccio. 

Other  probable  sources  might  be  in- 
dicated, and  each  comparison  might  be 
convincing;  yet  none  should  abate  one 
whit  from  Mr.  Hewlett's  genius.  Not- 
withstanding his  draughts  on  written 
documents,  he  rarely  fails  to  thrill  one 
with  a  fulness  of  life.  His  men  and 
women  are  usually  so  real  one  almost 
feels  them  breathe;  and  even  though 
many  of  them  have  crossed  our  path  be- 
fore, it  is  good  to  read  Mr.  Hewlett's 
English,  and  to  discover  that  in  nearly 
e*very  case  he  has  wrought  a  magic 
transformation. 

Richard  Holbrook. 

*'*  'Dichosa  edad  y  siglos  dichosos  aquellos 
a  quien  los  antiques  pusieron  nombre  de  dora- 
dos!* cried  the  knight  of  La  Mancha;  and  I 
may  call  that  Paduan  year  my  age  of  song." 
(Page  2i). 
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BOUT  two  years  ago 
the  "Accademia  dei  Lin- 
cei,"  in  Rome,  crowned 
unanimously  the  manu- 
script of  a  young  and  al- 
most altogether  un- 
I  known  scholar,  on  the 
l^^ciTcalogy  of  the  languages  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  work  betrayed  both  an  im- 
mense erudition  and  an  extraordinarily 
clear  and  keen  judgment.  The  laureate 
was  hailed  as  one  who  was  surely  destined 
to  become  a  star  of  first  magnitude  in 
the  scientific  world. 

For  several  years  a  poor  school 
teacher,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  a  few  books,  especially  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  which  he  read  from  cover  to 
cover  with  greatest  delight;  thus  he 
mastered  the  chief  modern  languages. 
His  untiring  zeal  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  university  professors  at 
Bologna ;  they  secured  for  him  a  scholar- 
ship which  enabled  him  to  prepare  the 
crowned  manuscript.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  and  has  now  just  published  in 
book  form  the  results  of  several  years  of 
strenuous  labour,  under  the  title  "The 
Unity  of  Origin  of  Language"  (L'unita 
d'origine  del  linguagio,  Bologna.  Bel- 
trani  1905.) 

It  is  chiefly  a  scholarly  work,  the  first 
part  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  roots 
of  words  and  of  verbal  and  nominal  in- 
flections, and  the  second  dealing  with 
verbs,  adjectives  and  nouns  as  parts  of 
the  speech.  But  there  is  a  long  intro- 
duction, stating  the  philosophical  results 
of  the  whole  book.  Those  results,  which 
are  rather  startling  and  far  reaching  in 
their  consequences,  upsetting  a  good 
many  of  our  modern  theories  regarding 
mankind,  I  wish  to  point  out  here.  As 
they  are  brought  forward  by  the  man 
who  has  most  probably  the  widest  range 
of  knowledere  at  his  command  in  the 
special  field  he  is  investigating,  they  can- 
not be  ignored. 


Trombetti   had   started,    intending   to 
study  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic 
languages    only,    his    purpose    being    to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  a  kin- 
ship, even  of  the  remotest  kind,  between 
the  two  families.     Ascoli,  von  Raumer, 
Delitzsch  and  others  had  been  inclined  to 
accept  a  relation  between  the  two  groups, 
but  without  really  proving  their  point 
Trombetti  was  determined  to  settle  the 
question  once  for  all.     He  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  confirming  the  vague  surmises 
of  his  predecessors.    And  now,  while  he 
was  at  work  over  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  was  induced,  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son, to  take  up  the  African  languages, 
and  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  lat- 
ter formed  a  group  by  themselves,  but 
which,  although  distinct  from  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  group,  could  be 
conceived  of  as  having  originated  from 
the^  same  common  stock.     Then  again, 
taking  as  a  starting  point  his  command 
of  the  languages  of  the  extreme  East  of 
Asia,  he  proceeded  to  study  the  Oceanic 
tongues  of  Australia  and  Pol\Tiesia,  and 
found    another    relationship '  with     the 
Semitic  languages.     Thus,   all   the  lan- 
guages of  the  so-called  Ancient  World 
form   two   groups,   the   European-Asia- 
Oceanic  group  and  the  African  group; 
and   these,   as   said   above,   are   not    ir- 
reducible.    The  link  between  them  is  to 
be  found  according  to  Trombetti,  in  the 
Caucasian  and  the  Biscayan  dialects. 

Having  gone  so  far,  Trombetti  could 
not  very  well  stop.  No  one  would  have 
resisted  the  temptation  of  finding  out  at 
any  cost  and  without  further  delay, 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  proclairn, 
on  the  firm  basis  of  scientific  data,  the 
unity  of  all  the  languages  spoken  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  So  Trombetti  went 
on,  devoting  now  his  whole  attention  to 
American  languages,  and  finallv  found 
hirnself  in  a  position  to  state  that  his  an- 
ticipations were  verified  by  facts.  His 
conclusion  is  expressed  by  himself  as 
follows:     "The   languages   of   Europe, 
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Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania  are  related  and 
have  a  common  origin.  Moreover,  since 
I  have  recognised  evident  connections 
between  the  different  American  lan- 
guages which  I  have  been  able  to  study 
up  to  now,  and  since  these  same  lan- 
guages offer  distant  relations  with  those 
of  Eastern  Asia,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
can  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  there  is  one 
unique  origin  of  all  languages." 

Specialists  will  have,  of  course,  to  ex- 
amine the  value  of  the  data  which  were 
used  by  Trombetti  to  support  his  views. 
In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  well  worth  observ- 
ing that  the  first  scholar  who  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  languages  from  all 
over  the  world  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  compare  them,  should 
reach  this  conclusion.  Everybody  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the 
common  origin  of  languages  was  looked 
upon,  if  not  with  scorn,  at  least  with  sus- 
picion by  scientists;  it  had  practically 
been  removed  from  the  field  of  science  as 
a  myth  ever  since  the  book  of  Genesis — 
containing  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel— was  no  longer  supposed  to  give  his- 
torical facts.  If  Trombetti's  views  are 
destined  to  prevail — ^Ascoli  and  Schuch- 
ardt,  we  are  told,  have  already  expressed 
themselves  favourably  in  regard  to  them 
— this  would  go  a  long  way  toward  prov- 
ing how  the  spirit  of  reaction  against 
ideas,  which  have  nothing  against  them 
except  that  they  are  old,  are  apt  to  lead 
scholars  astray  as  well  as  positive  mis- 
takes in  the  apprehension  of  scientific 
data.  A  case  of  Idola  fori  too  only 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction;  for 
surely,  a  priori,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
that  should  render  this  theory  less  credi- 
ble than  the  other — that  of  several  dis- 
tinct origins  of  the  languages  of  the 
world. 

Trombetti  is  young  and  enthusiastic. 
His  first  thesis  seems  to  him  to  imply 
conclusions  which  take  him  out  of  the  do- 
main of  linguistics,  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  mention  some  of  them.  First  of 
all,  he  maintains  that  if  we  are  convinced 
of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  various  lan- 
guages, it  IS  difficult  not  to  accept  at  the 
same  time  one  common  origin  for  the 
whole  human  race.  Moreover,  with  the 
help  of  linguistic  data,  it  will  become  pos- 
sible to  establish  how  long  man  has  dwelt 


on  our  planet.  We  can  get  a  fairly  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  rate  at  which 
languages  vary ;  thus,  taking  into  account 
the  circumstances  that  will  hasten  or  de- 
lay the  evolution  of  our  various  kinds  of 
speeches,  we  will  be  able  to  calculate 
about  how  long  it  took  to  get  from  the 
common  original  language  to  our  modern 
ways  of  expressing  ourselves.  (To  do 
this,  Trombetti  must,  of  course,  suppose 
that  a  being  is  human  only  as  far  as  he 
speaks;  but,  if  this  point  is  granted,  his 
contention  seems  reasonable  enough.) 
A  rough  estimate,  which  pretends  in  no 
way  to  be  final,  would  lead  our  author  to 
believe  that  the  age  of  mankind  is  no  less 
than  thirty  and  no  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand years.  This  is  much  less  than  an- 
thropologists generally  say — some  go  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousand 
years — and  much  more  than  the  belief 
which  prevailed  as  long  as  the  church 
was  taking  care  of  the  scientific  opinions 
as  well  as  of  the  needs  of  our  souls.  Bos- 
suet's  calculation  in  his  Discours  sur 
I'Histoire  Universelle  was  generally  ac- 
cepted ;  he  put  the  figure  at  six  thousand 
years. 

Less  open  to  criticism,  though  still  per- 
haps susceptible  of  some  revision  after 
more  minute  inquiries,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing theory  of  Trombetti  about  a  few  sav- 
age peoples  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  types  of  absolutely  undeveloped 
species  of  the  human  race,  e.  g.,  the 
Fuegians  and  the  Hottentots.  The  lan- 
guages of  those  tribes,  according  to  our 
Italian  scholar,  belong  to  linguistic 
groups  which  are  rather  rich  in  forms  of 
speech.  On  this  ground  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  not  undeveloped  savages, 
but  peoples  who  were  at  one  time  civil- 
ised enough,  but  have  fallen  into  moral 
and  physical  decadence. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  at- 
titude of  naturalists  toward  the  book 
under  discussion.  Since  the  forcible  pro- 
test of  Broca  {La  linguist ique  et  Vanthro- 
pologie,  1862)  against  linguists  trying  to 
solve  problems  of  anthropology,  the  diffi- 
dence and  even  the  scorn  of  Broca's  col- 
leagues for  the  "science  of  language"  has 
hardly  diminished.  Linguists  themselves, 
for  fear  of  appearing  too  bold,  have  of 
late  treated  very  unjustly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant    representatives,    Max    Miiller, 
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simply  because  he  indulged  occasionally 
in  speculative  views.  Is  there  any 
prospect  that  the  bold  contribution  of  tlje 
young  professor  of  Bologna  will  bring 
about  a  change?  Why  not?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  every  science  can  take 
something  from  another  and  contribute 
something  to  the  advancement  of  our 
common  knowledge  —  they  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  tree.  But  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  recent  view  ex- 
pressed by  Trombetti,  whoever  follows, 
even  at  a  distance,  the  researches  of  folk- 
lorists,  or  even  of  medieval  literature, 
•nust  have  felt  sometimes  in  recent  years, 
that  on  that  ground  also  a  great  many 
discoveries  would  go  to  prove  the  origi- 
nal unity  of  mankind ;  or  at  least,  let  us 
say,  would  point  to  a  time  when  there 
must  have  been  very  intimate  connections 
between  peoples  who  are  not  at  all 
thought  of  as  being  related  now.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  Tristan  and 
Iseult,  a  Celtic  legend,  as  we  are  told: 
The  name  of  King  Mare,  meaning  Horse, 
suggests,  as  was  shown  by  no  less  than 
Gaston  Raris,  a  curious  analogy  with  the 
Greek  legend  of  King  Midas;  the  fights 
with  monsters  in  the  same  story  remind 
one  very  much  of  Theseus  and  Mino- 
taurus;  again  the  sophistical  oath  of 
Tseult,  of  which  several  analogs  are 
known,  might  very  well  prove  oriental; 
t'le  same  would  be  true  of  the  brewing  of 
enchanted  drinks,  etc.  G.  Vicaire,  in  his 
studies  of  popular  poetry  in  France,  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
famous  "proof  of  the  Sirat,"  in  the  Ko- 
ran (that  after  death  people  will  have  to 
pass  over  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  the  edge 
of  ^  sword  in  Orient,  as  thin  as  the  hair 
of  a  virgin  in  the  Occident,  before  enter- 
ing the  realm  of  everlasting  happiness), 
is  found  in  so  many  countries  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  account  for  it  other- 
wise than  by  a  common  origin  of  all 
those  peoples.  And  what  about  the  dis- 
covery in  the  island  of  Martinique  of 
remarkable  analogs  to  the  stories  of  the 
Roman  de  Renart?  They  might  have 
been  imported;  but  it  is  highly  improb- 
able, owing  to  the  data  of  settlement  of 
Europeans    there;    and    because    other 


samples  of  European  literature  are  not 
found  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  part  of  Trombetti's  Introduction 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  theories,  seems  to  me  less 
admirable.  Surely  it  is  very  nice  to  think 
that  all  men  are  brothers  and  that  they 
have  been  so  for  a  very  long  time.  But 
what  has  this  sentimental  note  to  do 
here?  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  facts 
rnight  support  just  as  well  other  views 
directly  opposed  to  those  maintained  by 
Trombetti ;  if  men  have  been  brothers  so 
long  without  giving  up  war,  it  might 
perhaps  be  an  indication  that  brother- 
hood ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  too 
much  if  one  wishes  to  bring  about  uni- 
versal and  everlasting  peace.  It  is  true 
that  we  did  not  realise  it  so  well  before 
Professor  Trombetti  told  us ;  but  Cain  et 
Abel  were  brothers,  and  they  knew  it; 
and  so  were  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and 
the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  and  many 
others  who  remained  famous  for  their 
reciprocal  hatred,  while  David  and 
Jonathan,  Orestes  and  Pilades,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Amis  and  Amiles,  and 
many,  many  others  were  not  Brothers  and 
yet  remained  famous  for  their  devotion 
to  each  other. 

These  pages  were  already  written, 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  Mr. 
Pierce's  interesting  article  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan of  last  November.  Some  of  the 
anthropological  facts  related  there  are  so 
closely  connected  with,  and  support  so 
well,  the  philological  statements  of  Trom- 
betti with  regard  to  the  connection  be- 
tween American  and  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, that  they  ought  to  be  recalled 
here.  The  Jessup  North-Pacific  Expedi- 
tion of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  seems  to  have  definitely  estab- 
lished that  there  existed  once,  in  a  very 
remote  past,  a  close  relationship  between 
Asiatic  and  American  tribes; — ^a  theory 
which  was  far  from  being  generally  rec- 
ognized up  to  now.  Some  of  the  strongest 
of  its  opponents,  however,  such  as  Dr. 
Steward  Culin,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  now  yielded  to  evi- 
dence. 

Albert  Schins. 
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NOVEL  WRITING  AS  AN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEANS.* 

The  growing  importance  of  the  study  of 
fiction  in  our  colleges  is  indicated  by  this  book 
on  narrative  writing.  It'  is  entirely  on  the 
writing  of  fiction.  An  older  view  of  narrative 
included  history,  biography  and  autobiogra- 
phy, and  those  accounts  of  particular  happen- 
ings, which  if  they  be  personal,  are  included 
in  journals  or  letters,  and  if  of  more  general 
interest,  find  a  place  in  magazine  articles  or 
newspapers.  In  a  general  way  it  would  seem 
well  to  train  students  to  this  kind  of  writing. 
A  student  may  not  have  any  mind  to  be  a  his- 
torian; indeed,  the  great  probability  is  that  he 
will  never  have  to  write  a  ten-volume  history 
or  even  a  historical  essay.  Still  the  ability  to 
write  a  clear  account  of  a  historical  happening 
is  a  useful  possession,  and  so  also,  one  would 
say,  is  ability  in  the  other  directions  indicated, 
even  if  it  never  came  to  practical  results  in 
after  life,  so  far  as  writing  a  journal  is  con- 
cerned or  being  a  reporter. 

Our  authors  either  do  not  consider  these 
things  to  be  narrative  or  else  they  do  not 
consider  them  worth  teaching.  In  this  view 
they  are  not  alone,  for  several  of  the  later 
books  on  the  work  seem  to  conceive  of  narra- 
tive as  story- writing  only.  We  differ  from 
them.  We  think  that  narrative  includes  the 
relation  of  what  has  actually  happened,  as 
well  as  of  what  has  merely  been  imagined. 
We  think  further  that  it  is  of  more  advantage 
to  a  student  to  write  something  under  the 
rigorous  curb  of  fact  that  to  write  something 
out  of  his  own  head.  We  think  also  that  it  is 
well  for  him  in  college  to  turn  for  literary  in- 
spiration to  histories  and  biographies,  mem- 
oirs and  diaries,  as  well  as  to  novels  and 
short  stories.  And  we  think,  too,  that  it  is  no 
service  to  humanity  to  teach  anybody  to  write 
a  novel  or  a  short  story;  one  great  effort  of 
all  interested  in  literature  should  be  to  pre- 
vent everyone  that  can  possibly  be  prevented 
from  so  doing. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  granting  the  propriety 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions,  as  we  do  not, 
the  development  of  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
order,  and  the  exercises,  as  is  usual  in  the 
text-books  of  these  authors,  ingenious  and 
good.  These  latter  are  doubtless  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  book;  without  them  it 
would  be  useful  chiefly  as  a  book  on  literature 
rather  than  on  rhetoric.  As  it  is.  they  sug^ 
Rest  unending  occupation,  even  amusement, 
for  interested  sttidents.  who  will  probably  like 
this  kind  of  writing  better  than  some  other 
kind.  We  should  like  to  do  some  of  them 
ourselves,  for  fun,  that  is,  not  for  mental  dis- 
dpline. 

E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 


*A  Course  in  Narrative  Writing,  by  G«-tnide  BucV, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege; and  Elisabeth  Woodbridge  Morris,  Ph.D. 


LITERARY  STUDY.* 

This  book  is  written  from  a  scholastic  rather 
than  an  artistic  standpoint.  It  views  litera- 
ture as  something  to  be  studied.  It  gives  one 
little  idea  of  appreciation  or  enjoyment  but 
presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  study 
of  literature.  It  considers  the  methods  of  such 
study,  it  presents  a  definition  of  literature,  it 
distinguishes  between  literature  and  some  co- 
ordinates of  the  human  mind,  as  science,  philos- 
ophy, politics,  language,  criticism,  ethics,  the 
other  arts,  even  life  itself.  Such  a  methodology 
brings  forward  many  interesting  matters,  per- 
mits many  interesting  remarks.  The  book  is 
one  of  those  that  quotes  authorities,  or  some- 
times disagreeing  doctors.  That  makes  rather 
hard  reading,  but  it  is  the  result  of  wide  read- 
ing and  a  careful  consideration. 

Having  given  us  a  definition — for  all  these 
comparisons  of  literature,  with  science  and 
the  other  matters  mentioned  serve  as  exposi- 
tion of  a  definition,  a  making  clear  of  the 
peace  of  our  subject  in  the  world  of  thought — 
Mr.  Hunt  proceeds  to  a  division,  or,  to  speak 
more  logically,  a  partition.  He  treats  of  lit- 
erature as  analysed  on  the  basis  of  form,  and 
thus  deals  with  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
literary  forms,  with  primary  prose  types  and 
primary  poetic  types,  with  more  developed 
prose  and  poetic  forms,  especially  the  epic  and 
the  novelj  and  finally  deals  with  some  rather 
desultory  open  questions  in  literature. 

Such  is  Mr.  Hunt's  plan.  It  is  a  study  of 
literature  made  as  scientific,  or  we  would 
rather  say  as  logical  as  possible.  Such  stud- 
ies have  in  them  much  of  value.  They  do 
not,  we  believe,  do  much  to  interest  men  in 
literature,  but  when  men  are  interested  in  lit- 
erature, books  like  this  are  often  most  tiseful 
in  showing  lines  of  thought  and  study.  For 
older  students  who  want  to  do  something  in 
literary  criticism  this  book  offers  a  good  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  and  problems  in- 
volved, because  it  is  logically  planned  in  the 
main  and  depends  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature and  literary  criticisms. 

E.  E.  H.  Jr. 

ADAM3*S  LYSIAS.t 

The  speeches  of  Lysias  have  niany  advan- 
tages as  the  first  introduction  to  college  Greek, 
because  of  their  pure  style  and  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  an  important  side  of 
Athenian  life.  This  edition,  as  the  editor 
states,  is  prepared  primarilv  for  the  use  of 
freshmen,  but  it  might  well  be  used  by  more 

*  Literature:  Its  Princif^hx  and  Problems,  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Hunt.  Professor  of  RnRlish  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and   London. 

tLysias.  Selected  Speeches  xii,  xiv,  xix,  xxii.  xxiv, 
XXV,  xxxii,  xxxiv.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendices  hy  Charles  Darwin  Adams,  Ph.D., 
Tjiwrence  Professor  of  Greek,  Dartmouth  College. 
American  Book  Company:  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,   1905. 
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advanced  students.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  in  the  commentary  to  grammar,  not 
however  to  the  elementary  principles  but  to  the 
less  usual  and  more  difficult  constructions. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  our  Greek  Gram- 
mars in  recent  years  is  shq,wn  by  the  fact  that 
reference  is  made  to  no  less  than  five  such 
manuals,  as  well  as  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods 
and  Tenses.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  page,  reference  is  very  rarely 
made  to  all  six  books  in  the  same  note.  The 
selections  include  all  the  speeches  which  are 
generally  read,  with  the  exception  of  that  ter- 
ror of  the  freshman,  On  the  Sacred  Olive-Trec. 
A  very  full  introduction  gives  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  life,  works  and  style  of  the  ora- 
tor, and  of  the  revolutions  of  411  and  404  B.C., 
while  an  Appendix  has  chapters  on  Athenian 
legal  procedure,  and  on  money  and  prices  at 
Athens,  together  with  a  chronological  outline, 
a  list  of  rhetorical  terms,  some  account  of  the 
manuscripts  and  editions,  and  critical  notes  on 
the  text.  Besides  this,  each  speech  is  preceded 
by  a  special  introduction,  containing  an  analy- 
tical outline  and  comments  on  the  argument 
and  the  style  of  the  oration. 

The  commentary  is  unusually  full,  its  length 
being  in  part  due  to  the  excellent  feature,  now 
becoming  general,  of  translating  the  citations 
from  other  Greek  writers  as  well  as  those  from 
parts  of  Lysias  not  included  in  the  text.  The 
book  gives  the  general  impression  of  contain- 
ing considerably  more  matter  than  a  freshman 
can  be  expected  to  master,  and  in  spite  of  the 
editor's  disclaimer  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
parts  of  the  notes,  for  example  the  references 
to  periodicals  and  to  German  handbooks,  are 
intended  for  the  teacher  rather  than  for  the 
student. 

The  appearance  of  the  book,  like  that  of  the 
other  volumes  of  Professor  Smyth's  Series, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

FOSTER'S  TRANSLATIONS  OP 
DIO  CASSIUS.* 

Of  all  the  ancient  writers  translations  are 
most  generally  needed  of  the  historians,  and 
Professor  Foster's  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted shortly  in  four  volumes,  is  sure  to  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  classical  scholars  and 
bv  historians,  and  is  likclv  to  find  favor  also 
with  the  general  reader.  The  task  is  a  monu- 
mental one,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  that  portion  of  Dio's  work  which 
has  been  preserved,  but  also  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  an  in- 
troduction the  author  gives  a  very  clear  ac- 
count of  Dio  and  of  the  fate  of  his  History, 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  more  recent  works 
dealing  with  his  author  and  a  list  of  articles  in 
periodicals  for  the  years  1884-1894.     There  fol- 

•  Dio's  Rome,  an  historical  narrative  oriirfnany  com- 
posed in  Greek  diirinjy  the  reipns  of  Septimius  Se- 
verns.  Geta  and  Cararalla.  Macrinus,  Flai^a*  plus  and 
Alexander  Scverns.  and  now  presented  in  English 
-  form  hv  TTerhrrt  Baldwin  Foster,  A.B.  (Harvard), 
Ph.D.  CTnhns  Hopkins).  Acting  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Lehigh  University.  Trov,  New  York:  Pafracts  Book 
Company.     Volumes  I  and  II,  1905,  volume  III,  1906. 


lows  a  translation  of  the  epitome  of  books  i-xxi 
from  the  Chronicon  of  Johannes  Zonaras,  in 
which  the  fragments  which  are  supposed  to 
give  Dio's  own  words  are  printed  in  capital  let- 
ters. The  detached  fragments  of  books  xxii- 
XXXV  close  the  volume.  The  second  volume 
contains  books  xxxvi  to  xliv,  and  the  third, 
books  xlv-li. 

The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  readable  version  of  Dio,  and  so  far  as 
the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  test  it,  the  trans- 
lation  is  accurate  and  sufficiently  literal.  The 
style  impresses  one  as  somewhat  affected,  but 
it  is  rarely  sufficiently  so  to  become  obscure 
to  the  plain  man.  However  much  one  may  de- 
precate the  excessive  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  academic  titles,  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve  of  Baltimore  does  not  impress  one  fa- 
vorably, and  the  reviewer  confesses  with  some 
shame  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  unraveling 
the  meaning  of  the  Delphic  sentence  which 
follows  this.  It  is  doubtless  a  trick  of  style 
too,  just  as  Horace,  in  Ars  Poctica  263,  speaks 
of  faulty  metre  in  a  verse  without  a  caesura, 
that  the  author  makes  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  long  sentences  of  Thucydides  and 
Dio  in  a  sentence  which  is  itself  so  long  that 
one  loses  track  of  its  syntax  and  is  obliged  to 
give  it  a  second  reading.  However,  though 
one  suspects  that  Mr.  Foster  of  Bethlehem, 
like  other  Hopkins  men.  has  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  inimitably  piquant  st>'le 
of  Mr.  Gildersleeve  of  Baltimore,  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  find  fault  with  his  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  his  lengthy  task  by  occa- 
sional eccentricities  of  diction  and  of  style. 
As  has  been  said,  the  version  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  lit- 
erature of  translations. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  and  well 
printed,  though  the  Greek  type  in  the  occa- 
sional footnotes  on  textual  Variants  does  not 
correspond  with  the  English.  It  is  frequently 
out  of  alinement  (pages  54»  89,  100,  135,  and 
153  of  vol.  ii)  and  is  sometimes  badly  or  in- 
accurately printed  (pages  7.^J.  341  and  357  of 
vol.  i,  and  page  no  of  vol.  ii  and  page  38  of 
vol.  iii).  There  are  two  misprints  in  the 
English  of  the  footnote  to  p.  259,  vol.  iii. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

A  COMPANION  TO  GREEK 
STUDIES.* 

If  it  were  ever  necessary  to  prove  that 
scholars  could  place  the  results  of  their  labors 
in  a  brief  and  compact  form  and.  in  so  doing 
maintain  the  scholarly  tone  and  flavor,  this 
convenient  companion  and  hand-book  would 
demonstrate  such  a  theory  beyond  que^^tion. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  present  in  one 
volume  of  672  pages  "information  (apart  from 
that  contained  in  histories  and  grammars) 
which  would  be  most  useful  to  the  student  of 
Greek  literature."  With  this  common  sense 
purpose  in  view  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Press  have  accomplished  their  undertaking  in 

*.4  Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  by  Leonard 
Whibley.  M.A.     The  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
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a  common  sense  way.  They  have  not  hesita- 
ted to  widen  the  scope  beyond  that  of  other 
books  of  this  character  and  we  are  not  merely 
supplied  with  a  brief  survey  of  Greek  life  and 
thought  and  art,  but  chapters  are  assigned  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  Greece,  to  parallel 
chronological  tables  of  civil  events,  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  finally  to  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. Thirty-two  writers  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation  in  the  world  of  scholarship 
here  treat  of  topics  to  which  they  have  given 
special  study.  Among  these  we  find  the  names 
of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who  has  written  on  Lit- 
erature and  Textual  Criticism,  Edward  A. 
Gardner,  the  writer  on  Mythology  and  Reli- 
gion and  on  Daily  Life,  Charles  Waldstein  who 
treats  of  Prehistoric  Art  and  Sculpture,  Henry 
Jackson,  who  gives  a  most  excellent  treatise 
on  Philosophy,  besides  A.  S.  Wilkins,  on  Edu- 
cation, E.  S.  Roberts  on  Epigraphy,  and 
Leonard  W.  Whibley.  the  editor,  who  has  taken 
under  his  care  the  chapter  on  Public  Antiqui- 
ties. There  are  over  forty  different  titles, 
which  are  set  forth  in  a  most  elaborate  table 
of  contents,  and  finally  the  book  is  made  at- 
tractive and  helpful  by  the  introduction  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  illustrations  and  five  maps. 
Scholars  have  not  always  been  willing  to  accept 
a  work  of  this  kind.  The  strange  identifica- 
tion of  scholarship  with  abstruse  and  elaborate 
methods  of  presentation  has  in  other  days  led 
the  learned  to  look  askance  at  such  a  collection 
of  articles,  simply  giving  results  and  know- 
ledge in  a  concise  form  with  no  consideration 


of  controverted  points  and  technical  details. 
But  what  a  blessing  to  the  young  student  of 
the  classics  did  the  old  companion  of  Dr.  Gow 
prove — yes,  and  proves  to-day.  Solomon  Rei- 
nach  rendered  a  like  service  in  a  larger  and 
more  important  field  when  he  published  his 
Manuel  de  Philologie  Classique.  The  student 
of  Greek  will  find  the  present  work  an  ency- 
clopaedia which  will  save  him  many  weary 
hours  of  searching  in  numerous  volumes.  The 
editors  of  Greek  classics  may  refer  to  it  and 
then  devote  their  commentaries  to  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  the  authors.  The  only 
weakness  is  in  a  detail  of  arrangement  i.  e. 
the  neglect  of  side  references  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  coherence.  There  are,  there- 
fore, a  few  contradictions,  and  subjects  closely 
related  are  not  linked  in  any  way.  The  sub- 
ject of  "books"  is  given  in  connection  with 
education  and  yet  it  should  form  a  part  of 
palaeography.  Wattenbach*s  Schriftwesen  im 
Mittelalter  is  mentioned  in  the  first  article,  and 
not  given  in  the  second  where  it  is  needed. 
There  is  much  unevenness  in  the  bibliogra- 
phies, which  are  very  full  in  some  instances, 
but  either  very  slender  or  entirely  wanting  in 
others.  It  seems  peculiar  to  write  on  textual 
criticism  without  a  reference  to  Madvig's  Ad- 
versaria Critica  or  Cobet*s  Variae  Lectiones. 
The  indices  which  close  the  book  are,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  "scholars  and  modern 
writers,"  entirely  satisfactory. 

James  C.  Egbert. 
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HISTORICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

With  few  subjects  of  instruction  have  there 
been  recently  so  rapid  an  improvement  in  the 
facilities  for  teaching  as  in  the  subject  of  his- 
tory. This  is  notable  in  the  texts  themselves, 
and,  since  a  disbelief  in  the  entire  dependence 
upon  texts  has  been  one  chief  cause  of  this 
improvement,  in  the  various  means  for  supple- 
menting the  texts.  Among  such  supplemen- 
tary means  the  use  of  source  reading  has  come 
to  be  recognised  as  most  valuable  in  college, 
high  schools  or  grade.  Professor  J.  H.  Robin- 
son's recent  text,  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Western  Europe,  together  with  the  two 
volumes  of  Readings  in  European  History, 
have  previously  been  noted  as  among  the  best 
of  the  new  texts.  The  present  Readings  in 
European  History*  Abridged  Edition,  is  a 
one  volume  condensation  of  the  previous  two 
volumes  and  is  specially  designed  for  those 
high  school  classes  that  have  not  the  time  to 
give  to  the  more  extended  work.  The  merits 
of  the  selections  of  the  larger  volumes,  many  of 
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which  have  not  been  accessible  in  English  be- 
fore, belong  to  this  volume  also.  Naturally,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  many  selec- 
tions and  to  condense  others.  Also  the  extend- 
ed bibliographies  have  been  simplified  and  con- 
tain only  that  which  is  immediately  useable  by 
the  high  school  pupil.  In  its  present  form  it 
is  the  most  serviceable  collection  for  the  use  of 
the  average  secondary  school. 

Under  the  title  Studies  in  Roman  History,* 
E.  G.  Hardy  of  Oxford,  publishes  a  revised 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  Government,  together  with  several 
other  essays  on  related  subjects.  All  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  print,  but  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation  in  this  permanent  form.  All 
are  of  a  most  scholarly,  some  even  of  an  ex- 
tremely technical  character;  and  hence  all  are 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  spe- 
cial student.  The  volume  is  not  designed  for 
nor  will  it  appeal  to  the  general  reader  or  to 
the  novice  beginning  the  study  of  the  subject. 
In  substance  the  work  is  a  treatise  on  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  Roman  Government  toward  Chris- 
tianity in  the  light  of  its  treatment  of  other 
religions  especially  the  Jewish. 

The  Story  of  Russia*  by  R.  Van  Bergen,  is 
a  moderately  successful  attempt  to  narrate  the 
history  of  this  people  now  of  so  much  interest 
in  a  form  attractive  to  the  general  reader  or 
to  the  school  boy  or  girl.  However,  the  early 
portion  of  the  narration  relates  so  wholly  to 
individual  rulers  or  leaders,  chiefly  notable  for 
their  cruelty  and  semi-barbarism,  and  the  en- 
tire story  is  so  condensed  into  little  more  than 
outlines,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  book  is 
hardly  attained.  Yet  the  sympathy  with  the 
subject  and  the  general  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  author  render  the  little  volume  a  very 
serviceable  sketch  of  the  rise  to  territorial 
power  of  the  people  now  playing  so  prominent 
part  in  the  making  of  history.  The  central 
theme  is  that  of  territorial  expansion  and  both 
dynastic  history  and  account  of  social  life  are 
subordinated  to  this.  In  the  exposition  of 
this  theme  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Story  of  the  Nations — Greecel^  by  E. 
S.  Shuckburgh,  is  a  more  successful  and 
more  scholarly  work  than  the  former,  but  one 
more  along  traditional  lines.  When  one  re- 
calls that  one  of  the  first  issues  of  this  series 
dealt  with  the  same  subject,  the  question  of  the 
value  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  volume  im- 
mediately arises.  These  are  found  in  the  dif- 
ference in  the  point  of  view  of  the  authors. 
With  the  present  volume,  while  each  chapter  is 
largely  devoted  to  political  narrative,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  culture  achievements 
of  the  Greeks  and  to  the  social  development  of 
each  period  A  second  characteristic  worthy 
of  commendation  is  the  greater  proportionate 
emphasis  given  to  the  later  period  of  Greek 
history  than  to  the  earlier.  More  than  half  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  period  from  the 
Macedonian  Conquest.  This  undoubtedly  is  a 
result  of  the  emphasis  upon  the  culture  achieve- 
ments and  influence  of  the  people.  But  this  is 
the  feature  most  of  interest  to  the  general  read- 
er. The  narrative  is  well  written  and  in  this 
respect  is  superior  to  several  of  the  recent 
volumes  of  this  series. 


LITERATURE. 


Manual  of  American  Literature  X  hy 
James  B.  Smiley.  Mr.  Smiley's  book 
should  have  been  called  a  Manual  of 
American  Authors.  That  is  to  say,  he 
has  dealt  with  the  chief  writers  almost 
independently  and  then  grouped  in  one  chap- 
ter the  rest,  from  James  K  Paulding  to  Jack 
London.  Such  a  method  dops  not  recommend 
itself  to  us.  We  feel  the  neglect  of  the  histori- 
cal element.  Perhaps  Mr.  Smiley  would  say 
that  our  literature  has  had  no  history.  We 
could  ourselves  propose  an  argument  in  favor 
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of  studying  each  author  by  himself,  or  rather 
his  writings,  without  regard  to  his  historical 
position.  A  poem  is  a  poem  whenever  and  by 
whomever  written.  If  you  really  possess  it 
entirely  you  have  something  better  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  in  the  history  of  the 
country's  literature.  But  from  such  a  stand- 
point one  will  not  need  a  book  like  Mr.  Smi- 
ley* s,  for  his  compilation  presents  little  but 
facts,  and  refers  the  student  to  the  books 
themselves  for  the  real  thing,  wherein  he  is, 
of  course,  quite  right. 


LOGIC. 


An  Elementary  Logic*  by  John  Russell,  is  a 
text-book  for  beginners  in  the  science  of  logic 
As  such,  its  definitions  are  in  simple  language, 
and  its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  such  as  to 
avoid  troublesome  difficulties.  Only  the  major 
problems  are  set  forth,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  its  present  form,  the  book  has 
been  so  arranged  that  youn^  students  can 
grasp  the  subject  matter.  Deductive  Logic, 
which  is  here  called  the  Logic  of  Consistency, 
is  treated  at  length.  Three-fifths  of  the  books 
are  devoted  to  it.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Inductive  Logic,  or  the  Logic  of  Science. 
Though  the  terminology  differs  the  treatment 
is  along  the  traditional  lines;  the  aim  of  the 
writer  being  to  make  clear  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  t3rpes  of  thinking.  The  con- 
tent is  treated  in  an  interesting  way,  thus 
avoiding  the  dry  and  mathematical  method  so 
common  to  most  text  books  on  this  subject 
Maturer  minds,  who  desire  to  study  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher,  will  find  this  book  yery 
helpful. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS. 


The  Introduction  to  Scientific  German  by 
R.  Blochman,f  edited  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary by  F.  W.  Meisnest,  consists  of  eight  popu- 
lar lectures  dealing  with  air,  water,  light  and 
heat.  They  are  as  the  editor  states,  "clear  and 
concise  in  style,"  and  well  adapted  for  begin- 
ning students  of  scientific  German.  There  is  a 
brief  introduction  intended  to  aid  the  student 
in  mastering  the  troublesome  participial  con- 
struction. The  notes  are  clear  and  simple. 
The  vocabulary  is  intended  to  be  complete. 

The  edition  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  Schauspiel  ran 
Friedrich  S chillier, t  with  introduction,  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  E.  C.  Roedder.  claims  z 
right  to  exist  among  the  already  numerous  edi- 
tions because  of  certain  unique  features.  The 
foot-notes,  for  example,  are  planned  to  give 
the  student  a  clear  picture  of  the  stage  setting 
of  the  drama  and  also  aid  him  to  read  the  lines 
fittingly.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  com- 
mendable  feature  has  not  found   its   way   in 
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previous  editions.  There  hardly  seems  an  equal 
need  for  the  appendix,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
number  of  poems,  under  the  general  head, 
Tell  and  his  Country  in  Song  and  Ballad,  The 
introduction  reads  very  well  in  spite  of  the 
unattractive  crowded  make-up  of  the  pages. 
Worthy  of  note  also  is  the  successful  attempt 
of  the  editor  to  suggest  in  the  vocabulary 
meanings  of  words  and  phrases  in  keeping  with 
the  spint  of  the  drama. 

Im  Sonnenschein*  von  Theodor  Storm,  edi- 
ted for  school-use  by  G.  L.  Swiggett,  contains 
the  story  Ein  griines  Blatt  in  addition  to  the 
one  used  as  the  book-title..  Both  stories  arc 
well  adapted  as  outside-reading  for  those 
wishing  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  Storm. 
'Jhe  notes  are  simple  and  the  vocabulary  seems 
adequate. 

La  Poudre  aux  Veux,^  Comidie  en  deux 
actes,  par  Labiche  ct  Martin,  with  introduc- 
tion, notes  and  vocabulary  by  V.  E.  Francois, 
is  a  simple,  interesting  comedy,  suitable  for 
high  school  or  college  classes.  It  contains  the 
usual  brief  introduction,  a  few  foot-notes  and 
vocabulary.  In  addition  there  are  composition 
exercises  consisting  of  questions  in  French 
and  short  English  sentences  for  translation. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  many 
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teachers  make  use  of  these  and  similar  exer- 
cises now  found  in  so  many  modern  language 
texts.  The  critic  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  use  made  of  them  does  not  justify  the 
labour  of  the  editor. 

RHETORIC 

Composition  Rhetoric*  by  Stratton  D. 
Brooks  and  Marietta  Hubbard.  This 
book,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  without 
a  trial  in  class,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  cer- 
tainly sound  in  principle  and  ingeniously 
worked  out  on  the  lines  that  it  proposes  to 
itself.  It  is  true  that  it  obviates  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  teaching  Rhetoric  by  practically 
omitting  the  great  topic  of  diction.  Other 
books  that  lay  stress  on  diction,  entirely  omit 
the  topics  of  invention  and  disposition,  which 
make  up  the  subject  matter  of  this  book.  But 
as  these  latter  topics  are  those  that  arouse  the 
interest  and  cultivate  the  power  of  thought, 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  fundamental.  So 
thought  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  art,  and  so, 
(it  would  appear)  think  the  English  at  the 
present  day.  We  have  found  more  of  interest 
in  this  book  than  in  any  we  have  seen  of  late. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Marcelle  the  Mad.     By   Seth  Cook  Coin- 
stock. 

In  France,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XI 
with  messengers  rushing  about  in  re< 
sponse  to  a  call  from  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy,  the  scenes  of  this  story  open. 
Marcelle,  who  takes  the  part  of  both 
man  and  woman,  leads  a  band  of  out- 
laws and  is  one  of  the  principles  in  a 
double  romance.  The  reason  for  her 
bitter  hatred  against  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy is  not  disclosed  until  near  the 
end  of  the  story. 

The    Triumphs    of    Eugene    Valmont     By 
Robert  Barr. 

The  recent  detective  stories  by  Robert 
Barr  have  been  published  in  one  volume. 
The  first  story  tells  of  the  French  de- 
tective's defeat  and  his  dismissal  from 
the  French  service.  It  was  in  England, 
where  the  scenes  of  the  remaining  stories 
are  laid,  that  he  met  with  success. 
Among  the  twenty-four  titles  are:  The 
Finding  of  the  Fated  Five  Hundred, 
The  Midnight  Race  Down  the  Seine, 
The  Strange  House  in  Park  Lane,  The 
Ghost  with  the  Clubfoot,  Liberating  the 
Wrong  Man,  and  The  Fascinating  Lady 
Alicia. 

The     False    Gods.      By     George     Horace 
Lorimer. 

A  Boston  newspaper  reporter,  who  is 
sent  to  New  York  to  get  a  story  about 
theosophism  and  its  priestesses,  tells 
this  tale  in  his  own  words.  He  be- 
comes the  secretary  of  a  woman  who 
claims  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  Ma- 
dame Blavatsky.  In  her  home  he  thinks 
he  discovers  scandal,  as  her  husband  has 
gone  away  and  left  a  handsome  clergy- 
man in  charge  o(  his  wife's  collection  of 
Egyptian  mummies.  The  reporter 
writes  up  a  long  story  for  his  paper,  in 
which  he  accuses  the  wife  and  the  man 
of  murdering  the  husband.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
pression which  this  story  makes. 

The  Chateau  of  Montplaisir.    By  Molly  El- 
liot Seawell. 

Louis  Victor  de  Latour  and  Victor 
Louis  de  Latour  take  prominent  parts 
in  this  story.  The  former  owns  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  dilapidated  Chateau 
of  Montplaisir,  while  the  latter  is  a 
soap-boiler,  with  plenty  of  money  but 


no  family  position.  Louis  Victor  ac- 
cepts from  Victor  Louis  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  for  shar- 
ing his  family  tree  and  is  legally  made 
his  nephew.  Many  absurd  situations 
which  arise  from  the  relationship  are 
straightened  out  and  the  affairs  end  in 
four  weddings. 

The  Great  Refusal.  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
Upon  finishing  his  course  at  Eton, 
Adrian  Bassett,  a  young  social  reformer, 
refuses  to  share  the  tainted  fortune  of 
his  father  and  devotes  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  slums.  This,  of  course, 
shuts  the  door  of  his  father's  home  to 
him  and  breaks  his  engagement  with  the 
daughter  of  a  noted  Irish  house.  He 
spends  years  in  the  study  of  soda! 
problems  and  eventually  marries  a  girl 
who  has  always  loved  him. 

The    Castle    of    Lies.      By    Arthur     Henry 
Vesey. 

While  mountain  climbing  Mr.  Had- 
don,  the  hero,  is  branded  a  coward  by 
his  failure  to  risk  his  own  life  for  that 
of  his  companion,  who  had  fallen  over 
a  precipice.  Soon  after  ho  meets  the 
sweetheart  of  this  man.  Having  told  her 
the  whole  story  she  shows  him  that  his 
duty  is  to  save  a  life  for  a  life.  Soon 
after  political  intrigue  comes  into  the 
story  and  there  are  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes.  The 
hero  by  his  cleverness  removes  the  stain 
from  his  name  and  wins  out.  The  book 
takes  its  title  from  the  castle  owned  by 
a  Countess,  the  villain  of  the  story, 
which,  with  its  mistress,  is  important 
to  the  working  out  of  the  tale. 

Brentano's: 

Plays:  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant    By  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

The  first  volume  of  this  new  edition 
of  dramas  by  Bernard  Shaw  contains 
the  plays  which  are  classed  as  un- 
pleasant :  Widower's  Houses,  The  Phil- 
ander, and  Mrs.  Warren's  Professi<HL 
In  the  second  volume,  which  contains 
the  pleasant  plays,  are:  Anns  and  the 
Man,  Candida,  The  Man  of  Destiny, 
and  You  Never  Can  Tell.  Both  volumes 
contain  prefaces  and  introductions. 
The  work  was  previously  published  in 
1898. 

F.  M,  Buckles  and  Company: 

The  Poems  of  Oscar  Wilde.     2  Vols. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  complete 
collection  of  Oscar  Wilde's  poems  to 
appear  in  England  or  America.  In  the 
first  volume  are  the  general  titles :    Ra- 
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venna,  Poems,  Eleitheria,  Rosa  Mystica, 
and  Wild  Flowers.  The  sub-heads  for 
the  second  volume  are:  Flowers  of 
Gold,  Impressions  Du  Theatre,  The 
Fourth  Movement,  The  Sphinx,  The 
Ballad  of  Reading  Jail,  and  Uncollected 
Poems.  Under  most  of  these  titles 
there  are  included  a  number  of  poems 
of  various  lengths.  Mr.  Wilde  will,  it 
is  claimed,  be  remembered  longer  for 
his  lyrics  than  for  anything  else  he  has 
written. 

The    Century   Company: 

A    Diplomatic    Adventure.      By    S.    Weir 
Mitchell. 

This  serio-comic  story  narrates  the 
experiences  of  Secretary  Greville, 
American  Minister  to  France  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  plot  turns  on  a  stolen 
dispatch  which  is  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Minister  during  that 
period  when  the  Emperor  was  trying  to 
force  England  to  look  upon  the  Con- 
federate States  as  a  nation.  A  pretty 
woman,  who  seeks  refuge  in  a  stranger's 
cab,  is  the  cause  of  several  duels,  and 
there  is  much  excitement  before  all  is 
cleared  up. 

The  Soul  of  the  People.     By  William  M. 
Ivins. 

"A  New  Year's  Sermon"  upon  social 
and  political  duty;  by  the  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  City 
in  1905. 

G.    W,  Dillingham  Company: 

Party  Leaders  of  the  Time. 
Willis  Thompson. 


By  Charles 


"Character  studies  of  public  men  at 
Washington,  Senate  portraits,  house 
etchings,  snapshots  at  executive  officers 
and  diplomats,  and  fla^lights  in  the 
country  at  large."  This  sub-title  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  just  what  this  book 
is.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
make  clear  the  personalities  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  our  time.  He  has  confined 
the  sketches  chiefly  to  the  men  met  in 
Washington, — ^the  great  centre  for  pub- 
lic men  of  America.  Thirty-two  por- 
traits have  been  reproduced  as  full-page 
illustrations. 

Lady  Jim  of  Curzon    Street.     By    Fergus 
Hume. 

Lady  Jim  is  the  beautiful  but  un- 
scrupulous wife  of  Lord  Jim,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Pentland. 
Lord  Tim  had  but  little  money  and  the 
plot  of  the  story  hangs  on  the  scheming 
of  Lady  Jim  to  secure  her  husband's 
life  insurance  before  his  death.  Just 
how  this  is  done  and  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Lady  Jim  is  left  for  the  reader  to 
discover. 


Chip,  Of  the  Flying  U.  By  B.  M.  Bower. 
The  scenes  of  his  story  are  laid  on  a 
western  ranch,  the  Flying  U.  Chip, 
the  hero,  is  sent  to  the  station  to  bring 
the  proprietor's  sister,  who  is  coming 
to  spend  the  summer  with  her  brother, 
the  owner  of  the  ranch.  The  sister  i 
young  and  fair  and  is,  also,  a  physiciai. 
She  overcomes  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
cowboys,  particularly  of  Chip,  when  she 
saves  the  life  of  his  favourite  horse, 
and  when  she  sets  a  broken  collar-bone 
and  treats  a  badly  sprained  ankle  for 
him.  That  he  eventually  wins  her  for 
his  wife  may  be  surmised  before  the 
reader  reaches  the  end  of  the  story. 

Skiddool     By  Hugh  McHugh. 

The  tenth  of  the  John  Henry  books 
gives  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman 
concerning  upper  berths,  cooks,  patriot- 
ism, mosquitoes,  street  car  etiquette, 
social  affairs,  and  chafing  dishes. 
Humour,  witticisms,  and  the  latest 
slang  are  generously  sprinkled  through- 
out the  book.  Gordon  H.  Grant  has 
made  the  characteristic  drawings. 

The  Financier.     By  Harris  Burland. 

John  Gramphom  the  principal  figure 
in  this  tale  of  international  intrigue, 
high  finance,  love,  crime,  and  the  Afri- 
can goldfields,  is  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Cecil  Rhodes.  In  order 
that  the  British  Empire  may  become 
aroused  concerning  the  possessions  of 
Mashangweland,  which  the  Germans 
also  covet,  Gramphorn  pays  George 
Stanyon  a  large  sum  of  money  to  go  to 
this  African  kingdom  and  report  the 
discovery  of  rich  gold  mines.  A  beauti- 
ful young  German  woman,  in  charge  of 
the  German  Secret  Service  in  England, 
works  for  her  people  in  an  intelligent 
way,  and  an  actress  who  is  loved  by 
both  Gramphorn  and  Stanyon  is-  an  im- 
portant character  in  the  book. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Cowardice   Court.     By   George   Barr   Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  proximity  of  two  estates  in  the 
Adirondacks,  one  owned  by  the  rich 
American  wife  of  an  ignoble  English 
peer  and  the  other  by  a  wealthy  young 
bachelor,  is  the  reason  for  the  feud 
which  springs  up  between  the  two  fam- 
ilies. A  haunted  house  and  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  play  important  parts  in 
the  romance  which  develops  between 
the  peer's  sister  and  the  athletic  bach- 
elor. The  illustrations  in  colour  are  by 
Harrison  Fisher,  and  the  decorations 
by  T.  B.  Hapgood. 

The  Happy  Christ.     By  Harold  Begbie. 
If  this  work  proves  useful  to  those 
who  experience  difficulty  in  telling  chil- 
dren the  story  of  Jesus  with  absolute 
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and  convincing  reality,  and  those  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  know  themselves 
teased  by  the  perplexities  of  religious 
instruction,  it  will  have  accomplished 
its  purpose. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 

Down  in  Porto  Rico.     By  George  Milton 
Fowles. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  Porto  Rican  life  as  it  is 
to-day.  *  The  subjects  dealt  with  are : 
Physical  and  Historical  Sketches,  The 
Homes  of  the  People,  Characteristics 
and  Customs,  Education,  Morals  and 
Religion,  and  Industrial  and  Political 
Situation.  There  are  seventeen  full- 
page  illustrations. 

/.  B.  Ekvell: 
The  Declaration.    By  J.  B.  Elwell. 

One  of  the  lessons  in  Mr.  Elwell' s 
Bridge  Correspondence  Course  is  given 
in  this  pamphlet.  This  lesson  teaches 
and  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
declaration  of  the  trump. 

R,  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Circular  Study.     By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

This  story,  first  published  about  six 
years  ago,  is  reprinted  in  the  Popular 
Edition. 

Fox,  DufHeld  and  Company: 

The     Vest-Pocket     Standard      Dictionary. 
Abridged  by  James  C.  Femald. 

This  abridgment  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  "designed  to  give  the  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  syllabication,  and 
definition  of  more  than  26,000  words  in 
the  speech  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples."  It  contains  a  gazetteer,  maps, 
of  the  United  States,  etc. 

The  Ghosts  of  Their  Ancestors.     By  Wey- 
mer  Jay  Mills. 

In  this  volume  those  persons  who 
would  rather  rely  upon  the  merits  of 
their  ancestors  than  upon  their  own 
worth  are  ridiculed  in  a  good-natured 
way.  The  story  contains  a  romance 
between  a  young  man  whose  ancestors 
are  not  at  all  famous,  and  a  young 
woman  whose  family  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  their  noted  Knickerbocker  lin-^ 
eage.  After  all  the  Knickerbocker  ghosts 
have  been  viewed  by  the  living  members 
of  the  family,  the  traditions  are  swept 
away  and  the  hero  is  found  worthy  of 
the  girl.  John  Rae  has  made  several 
characteristic  illustrations  for  the  book. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

Common  Sense  Gardens.     By  Cornelius  V. 
V.  Sewell. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  "to  point  out 


to  the  owners  of  small  and  unostenta* 
tious  places  a  way  to  plant  their 
grounds  and  make  their  gardens  with 
small  expense;  to  use  the  best  known 
indigenous  trees  and  the  shrubs  and 
plants  that  have  been  identified  for  so 
long  with  American  gardens  that  they 
have  become  American  by  adoption; 
and  to  obtain,  with  these,  good  and 
lasting  effects  that  will  be  the  means  of 
ever-increasing  enjoyment,  yet  will  not 
entail  the  cares  and  worries  that  inevita- 
bly accompany  elaborateness  and  dis- 
play." There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
full-page  illustrations. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  the  Author.  By  C 
E.  Heisch. 

The  two  points  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses from  various  standpoints  in  this 
volume  are  the  need  of  something  to 
say  and  the  skill  to  say  it  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  principles  which 
the  reader  may  apply  to  himself,  rather 
than  to  lay  down  rules. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Their  Husbands'  Wives.  Harper's  Novel- 
ettes. Edited  by  W.  D.  Howells  and  H. 
M.  Alden. 

In  naming  this  little  collection  of  talcs, 
of  varied  interest  but  of  single  purport 
"the  editors  have  had  peculiarly  m  mind 
those  wives  who  perpetuate  in  the  latest 
woman  the  ideal  of  the  earliest"  Mark 
Twain,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Abby 
Meguire  Roach,  Emery  Pottle.  George 
Hibbard,  and  Grace  Ellery  Channing 
are  each  represented  by  a  story  in  which 
some  phase  of  married  life  has  been 
illustrated.  This  is  the  initial  volume 
in  a  series  of  novelettes  which  will  be 
brought  out  by  these  publishers. 

The  Princess  Olga.  By  Ervin  Wardman. 
The  hfero  of  this  romantic  tale  of  ad- 
venture is  a  young  American  engineer. 
He  accepts  a  commissioji  to  go  to  Crc- 
vonia,  a  small  imaginary  kingdom  in 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  straighten- 
ing out  a  tangled  state  of  affairs.  He 
falls  in  love  with  Mile.  Vaillant  who 
represents  herself  to  be  a  firm  ally  of 
the  Princess  Olga  whom  Harding,  the 
engineer,  is  going  to  try  to  keep  from 
taking  the  throne  after  the  king's  death. 
Although  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
heroine's  wishes,  the  hero  accomplishes 
his  purpose  after  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures for  both  himself  and  Mile. 
Vaillant,  who  is  really  Princess  Olga. 
When  given  her  choice  as  to  whether 
she  shall  be  a  sovereign  or  his  wife, 
the  heroine  comes  to  America, 

Chatwit,  The    Man-talk    Bird.     By    Philip 
Verrill  Mighels. 

A  magpie  that  learned  to  talk  man- 
talk  while  in  captivity    is    the  central 
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figure  in  Mr.  Mighcls's  new  book.  Chat- 
wit  escapes  to  the  forest  and  astonishes 
the  birds  and  beasts  by  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired.  The  creatures  inhabiting 
these  wilds — ^thc  lion,  the  bear,  the  coy- 
ote, the  buzzard,  etc.— conspire  against 
him,  but  by  his  strange  power  he  out- 
wits them  all.  When,  however,  every 
creature  of  the  animal  world  is  forbid- 
den to  befriend  Chatwit  on  pain  of 
death,  he  comes  back  broken-hearted  to 
his  boy  master.  Characteristic  illustra- 
tions by  the  author  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  book. 

The  Spoilers.    By  Rex  Beach. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humor.  Women 
and  Things. 

The  second  volume  of  Mark  Twain's 
Library  of  Humor  contains  thirty  short 
stories  and  poems.  Among  the  con- 
tributors arc  :  George  Ade,  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
Gelett  Burgess,  May  Isabel  Fisk,  Bret 
Harte,  Marietta  Holley,  William  Dean 
Howe!  Is,  Owen  Wister,  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,  and  seventeen  others.  Char- 
acteristic pictures  illustrate  several  of 
the  stories. 

In  Sun  or  Shade.  By  Louise  Morgan  Sill. 
Many  of  the'  poems  in  this  collection 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time; 
others  have  previously  appeared  in  peri- 
odicals. Mrs.  Sill's  verses  are  said  to  be 
very  impressive.  There  are  over  one 
hundred  poems  in  the  volume. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 
Rahab.     By  Richard  Burton. 

This  drama  in  blank  verse  tells  the 
story  of  "The  Woman  of  Jericho," 
founded  on  the  Biblical  story.  In  Dr. 
Burton's  version  Rahab  plans  a  way  of 
escape  for  the  two  spies  of  Israel,  one 
of  whom  is  her  lover,  and  denies  all 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts  to  the 
king's  messengers;  the  second  act  rep- 
resents the  first  day  of  the  siege,  when 
the  gates  of  the  city  are  closed  to  all 
who  would  go  either  in  or  out ;  the  last 
act  pictures  the  downfall  of  the  city. 

The  Nonchalante.  By  Stanley  Olmsted. 
Two  American  students  in  a  German 
university  town  play  important  parts 
in  this  tale.  The  heroine,  from  whom 
the  book  takes  its  title,  is  also  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who  is  studying  to  be  an  opera 
singer.  Both  students  fall  victims  to 
the  heroine.  The  story  is  said  to  give 
a  vivid  pen  picture  of  Dresden  and  the 
colony  of  men  and  women  who  study 
there. 

John  F.  Kelly: 
The  Man  with  the  Grip.    By  John  F.  Kelly. 
This  "scries  of  original  stories,  rhymes 
and  illustrations   for   commercial   trav- 


elers and  other  intelligent  people"  were 
written  by  a  man  who  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  commercial  traveler  for 
New  York  daily  and  weekly  publi- 
cations. 

The  Klehold  Press: 

The  Heart  of  a  Rose.     By  William  Mara- 
bell. 

A  narrative  drama  in  three  parts: 
The  Rose,  The  Dream,  and  The  Awak- 
ening. While  this  story  is  writen  in  the 
style  of  a  novel,  as  it  is  intended  for 
public  presentation  on  the  stage,  it 
should  be  judged  from  the  dramatic 
standpoint. 

John  Lane  Company: 

The  House  by  the  Bridge.  By  M.  G.  Easton. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  the 
heroine  of  this  story,  a  girl  who  scat- 
ters sunshine  wherever  she  goes,  is 
taken  from  the  regimental  quarters, 
where  she  has  lived  so  happily  with 
her  father,  to  the  home  of  her  aunt 
Her  new  home  is  filled  with  gloom  and 
mystery  and  the  people  are  morose  and 
silent.  She  wins  the  love  of  her  aunt, 
but  lives  many  years  in  the  house  be- 
fore the  mystery  is  cleared.  An  excit- 
ing scene  in  the  story  is  when  the  aunt 
goes  insane  and  tries  to  murder  the 
niece.  Several  of  the  characters  in  the 
tale  have  stories  of  their  own.  The  end 
of  the  book  sees  the  heroine  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness.  The  tale  is,  of 
course,  a  love-story. 

Love's  Testament.    By  G.  Constant  Louns- 
bery. 

These  sonnets  of  love,  absence,  pas- 
sion, doubt,  philosophy,  content,  separa- 
tion, solitude,  reconciliation,  jealousy, 
and  retrospect  are  arranged  in  a  se- 
quence.    There  are  sixty-six  in  all. 

A  Shropshire  Lad.     By  A.  £.  Housman. 
The  theme  of  this  narrative  poem  is 
given  in  its  title.    It  is  said  to  be  a  work 
of  much   significance. 

Augustine  the  Man.     By  Am^lie  Rives. 

A  dramatic  poem  by  the  author  of 
"The  Quick  and  the  Dead."  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  Carthage,  Milan,  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  and  Tagaste.  Augustine  first  ap- 
pears living  happily  with  the  woman  he 
loves  and  his  son.  He  becomes  con- 
vinced of  his  sins  and  enters  the  priest- 
hood, taking  his  son  with  him.  It  is 
left  to  the  reader  to  discover  what  ef- 
fect this  action  has. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Notes  from  Nature's  Garden.     By  Frances 
A.  Bardswell. 

Among  the  cornfields,  pastures,  and 
uplands    of    the    seacoast    of    Norfolk 
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were  most  of  these  Nature  Studies 
written.  The  author  has  Riven  the 
names  of  the  seasons  to  the  four  parts 
into  which  her  book  is  divided.  Under 
Spring  there  are  studies  of  scare-crows, 
April's  colours,  the  cuckoo  call,  etc.; 
the  Summer  season  includes  articles  on 
Weeds  or  Wild  Flowers,  The  Red  Vale- 
rian, On  Behalf  of  Insects,  Dangerous 
Wild  Flowers,  Moths,  etc.;  under  Au- 
tumn such  subjects  as  Robin,  Bonfires, 
The  Death  of  the  Leaves,  The  Harvest 
Mite,  etc.,  are  discussed;  while  Winter 
deals  with  Holly  and  Mistletoe,  Winter 
Stars,  Our  Turnip-field,  The  Sun  in 
Winter,  and  Sea-gulls  in  London.  The 
topography  of  the  book  and  thirty-four 
illustrations  are  praiseworthy. 

The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.     By  Sir  Edward 
Ridley. 

The  second  edition  of  this  translation 
into  blank  verse,  the  first  appearing  in 
1896,  has  been  revised  and  corrected 
wherever  it  has  seemed  necessary  or 
advisable. 

Life  of  Danton.    By  A.  H,  Beesly. 

Some  errors  in  words  or  punctuation 
have  been  rectified  in  this  the  third  edi- 
tion of  a  work  which  was  first  printed 
in  1899.  A  few  alterations  have  been 
made  and  two  appendices,  in  which  "The 
State  of  France  before  the  Revolution" 
and  "Robespierre"  are  discussed,  have 
been  added.  More  notes  have  also  been 
included. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Plays  and  Lyrics.  By  Cale  Young  Rice. 
In  this  collection  will  be  found  the 
play  "Yolanda  of  Cyprus,"  never  be- 
fore published;  new  lyrics,  "David," 
which  first  appeared  in  America  in  1904 ; 
and  reprints  from  other  volumes  of 
poetry  by  Mr.  Rice.  The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  include  only  his  best 
work. 

"Pigs  is  Pigs."  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 
The  whole  difficulty  in  this  humourous 
story  arose  over  a  dispute  between  the 
freight  agent  and  the  consignee  con- 
cerning the  rates  on  a  consignment  of 
two  guinea  pigs — was  it  fifty  or  sixty 
cents?  Mr.  Will  Crawford  has  made 
five  illustrations  for  the  book. 

In  Our  Town.  By  William  Allen  White. 
The  nineteen  stories  contained  in  this 
collection  are  written  by  the  editor  of 
a  Western  newspaper  and  are  said  to 
portray  the  persons  and  the  things  which 
happen  in  "our  town,"  as  seen  through 
his  window.  Mr.  White  has  en- 
deavoured to  do  for  a  Kanasas  town 
what  Barrie  has  done  for  a  Scottish 
town  in  "A  Window  in  Thrums."  Some 
of  the  titles  are:     The  Society  Editor, 


The  Coming  of  the  Leisure  Qass,  Our 
Loathed  but  esteemed  Contemporary,  A 
Pilgrim  in  the  Wilderness.  The  Trem- 
olo Stop,  Sown  in  our  Weakness,  etc 
F.  R.  Gruger  and  W.  Glackens  have 
made  the  illustrations. 

The  Four  Million,     By  O.  Henry. 

New  York  life  on  the  Bowery,  on 
Fifth  avenue,  on  Wall  street,  at  Coney 
Island,  in  fact,  about  every  phase  of 
life  to  be  found  in  the  city,  is  portrayed 
in  the  twenty-five  stones  induded  in 
this  volume.  "Tobin's  Palm"  is  a 
humourous  tale  which  describes  the 
visit  of  an  Irishman  to  a  Coney  Island 
palmist;  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Yellow 
Do^"  records  the  reminiscences  of  a 
pedigreed  dog;  in  one  story  a  broker 
falls  in  love  with  his  stenographer;  in 
another  a  clerk  and  his  wife  have  a  com- 
fortable home  and  give  Christmas  pres- 
ents on  a  very  small  salary.  Some  of 
the  titles  are:  A  Cosmopolitan  in  a 
Cafe,  The  Man  About  Town,  The  Cop 
and  the  Anthem,  A  Service  of  Love, 
Springtime  a  la  Carte,  Sisters  of  the 
Golden   Circle,   etc 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley.    By  C  T.  Win- 
chester. 

This  biography  does  not  consider 
Wesley  "merely  as  the  founder  of  a 
great  religious  body,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  as  the  leader  of  a  move- 
ment profoundly  affecting  English  so- 
ciety." Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  personality,  tastes,  habits,  and  stud- 
ies of  Wesley,  and  to  his  attitude  toward 
the  social  conditions,  and  the  political 
questions  of  his  own  day. 

New  York  Book  Supply  Company:  « 

Rhapsody.     By  Alfred  Hitch. 

A  paper-covered  book  containing  both 
poetry  and  prose.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  are  poems  on  various  sub- 
jects;  the  prose  selections  are  on  Race 
Suicide,  The  Supernatural,  Walt  Whit- 
man, and  The  Awakening.  There  arc, 
also,  the  "advance  sheets  from  an 
United  States  historical  work,  A.D. 
2900." 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company: 

The    Lucky    Piece.      By     Albert     Bigelow 
Paine. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Adirondacks. 
The  hero  is  a  rich  college  man  who  finds 
his  wealth  a  hindrance  to  real  effort 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  heroine  to 
"make  a  man  of  him."  The  story  takes 
its  title  from  a  small  Spanish  coin 
which  the  hero  gave  the  heroine  when 
they    were    but    children,    an    incident 
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which  he  promptly  forgot  but  which  she 
always  remembered,  as  she  attributed 
her  friends,  health,  and  wealth  to  the 
luck  which  it  brought  her. 

The  Throwback..  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 
A  romance  of  the  Southwest.  Alan 
Gordon,  after  being  told  by  his  father 
that  he  is  a  savage  and  that  civilisation 
and  refinement  are  lost  on  him,  leaves 
his  Southern  home  and  goes  to  Texas 
and  the  Southwest.  Here  he  proves 
himself  a  leader  and  has  many  exciting 
adventures.  Once,  when  attacked  by 
thirty  Kiowa  Indians,  he  kills  seventeen. 
There  is  a  villain  relative  who  tries  to 
cheat  him  out  of  his  inheritance;  an 
equally  villainous  associate;  a  pretty 
cousin  whom  he  marries  and  brings 
back  to  his  old  home;  and  several  other 
characters  who  are  important  to  the 
story.  This  book  will  be  found  inter- 
esting to  all  who  find  entertainment  in 
stories  of  cowboys  and  of  wild  ranch 
life.  N.  C.  Wyeth  has  made  the  illus- 
trations. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    By  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton and  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

A  new  edition  of  a  monograph  which 
has  met  with  general  favour  in  another 
form.  The  discussion  of  the  character- 
istics, personality,  and  style  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  are  followed  by  a  biographical 
note.  A  portrait  of  the  subject  appears 
as  the  frontispiece. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Republic.     By  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale. 

"The  Foundation"  and  "The  Ideas  of 
the  Founders,"  the  two  addresses  in- 
cluded in  this  small  volume,  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Hale  before  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  Sociology  in 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  evenings  of  November 
4,  1905,  and  November  4,  1903,  respec- 
tively. A  portrait  of  Dr.  Hale  is  the 
frontispiece. 

Undistinguished     Americans.       Edited     by 
Hamilton  Holt 

From  a  collection  of  about  seventy- 
five  biographies  of  undistinguished 
American  men  and  women,  recently 
published  periodically,  these  sixteen 
have  been  selected  as  being  "most  rep- 
resentative of  the  humbler  classes  in 
the  nation,  and  of  individuals  whose 
training  and  work  have  been  the  most 
diverse."  There  are  stories  of  the 
butcher,  the  bootblack,  the  push-cart 
peddler,  the  dressmaker,  the  nurse  girl, 
the  cook,  the  editor,  the  minister,  the 
butler,  etc  They  represent  the  five 
great  races  of  mankind  and  include  im- 
migrants from  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Sweden.  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  China,  and  Japan. 


Mr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  has  written  an 
introduction  to  the  book. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Brown  of  Moukden.  By  Robert  Strang. 
Last  year  Mr.  Strang  portrayed  the 
Japanese  side  of  the  war  in  "Kobo;" 
in  this  year's  story  the  same  war  is 
viewed  from  a  Russian  standpoint  Boys 
will  find  Jack  Brown's  efforts  and  ad- 
ventures, while  endeavounng  to  rescue 
his  father  from  a  Russian  prison,  both 
exciting  and  interesting.  Mr.  Strang  is 
called  Henty's  successor.  The  story  is 
illustrated  with  full-page  pictures,  maps, 
and  plans. 

Saints  in   Society.     By    Margaret    Baillie- 
Saunders. 

The  rise  to  the  candidacy  for  Parlia- 
ment of  a  young  London  printer  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  story  is  laid. 
Flattered  by  the  sudden  financial  and 
social  success  with  which  he  meets,  he 
becomes  a  regular  cad.  His  wife»  for 
whom,  on  acount  of  her  origin,  he  never 
had  any  social  hopes,  becomes  a  real 
saint  in  society.  This  book  was  noted 
among  these  pages  when  it  appeared  in 
London. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Joseph  Jefferson.     By  Francis  Wilson. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
Francisco  De  Goya.     By  Richard  Muther. 

The  life  of  this  Spanish  master  has 
been  added  to  the  Laingham  Series  of 
Art  Monographs.  In  addition  to  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  a  portrait  of  Goya 
made  by  himself,  there  are  sixteen  full- 
page  illustrations  of  his  work.  The 
volume  is  imported  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Tower.    By  Mary  Tappan  Wright 

Mrs.  Wright's  latest  book  is  a  picture 
of  the  faculty  side  of  college  life.  There 
are  several  pairs  of  lovers  but  the  real 
romance  of  the  book  is  between  an  in- 
structor who,  eighteen  years  before,  had 
left  the  town,  undecided  as  to  whether 
or  not  he'  loved  Miss  Langdon*  the  presi- 
dent's daughter.  He  returns  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  loves  her,  but  finds  her 
somewhat  inclined  to  meddle  in  the  af- 
fairs of  others.  A  widow,  who  lives  at 
the  college,  is  very  agreeable  and  the 
hero  proposes  to  her.  Her  first  mar- 
riage being  so  unhappy,  she  hesitates 
before  giving  an  answer.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  hero  proposes  to  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  Miss  Langdon. 

Six   Stars.     By  Nelson  Lloyd. 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  the 
name  of  the  tiny  Pennsylvania  village 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  different 
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Stories  reside.  In  the  town  are  a  small 
store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  few  scattered 
houses ;  a  pretty  music  teacher,  a  church 
choir,  a  village  bachelor,  and  the  inevi- 
table small  boy.  The  village  gossips, 
who  congregate  at  the  store,  the  annual 
hog  guessing  contest,  the  love  affairs  of 
the  village  choir,  etc.,  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  sixteen  stories  in  the 
collection.  Howard  Pyle,  A.  B.  Frost, 
F.  C.  Ransom,  and  Albert  Levering, 
have  illustrated  the  book. 

Later  Queens  of  the  French  Stage.     By  H. 
Noel  Williams. 

The  first  book,  recently  published, 
which  Mr.  Williams  wrote,  dealt  with 
the  wife  of  Moliere,  Marie  du  Champ- 
meste,  Justine  Favart,  and  others.  The 
six  "stage  stars"  discussed  in  his  newest 
work  were  born  in  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their 
names  are:  Sophie  Amould,  Mile. 
Guimard,  Mile.  Raucourt,  Mme.  Du- 
gazon.  Mile.  Contat,  and  Mme.  Saint- 
Huberty.  A  portrait  of  Sophie  Arnould 
is  the  frontispiece. 

Essays  of  Addison. 

An  addition  to  the  Caxton  Thin  Paper 
Classics,  imported  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  The  volume  contains 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  essays 
written  by  Addison,  including  those 
from  The  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  The 
Guardian,  and  The  Lover.  A  portrait 
of  Addison  is  the  frontispiece. 

The  Law-breakers.    By  Robert  Grant. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

Things  Indian.     By  William  Crooke. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  making 
these  discursive  notes  on  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  India,  has  been  "to 
search  in  the  by-ways  of  Anglo-Indian 
literature,  and  discuss  some  of  the 
quaint  and  curious  matters  connected 
with  the  country  which  are  not  spe- 
cially considered  in  the  ordinary  books 
of  reference."  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subjects  dealt  with.  The 
volume  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a 
series  which  already  includes  "Things 
Chinese"  and  "Things  Japanese,"  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Ball  and  Professor  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  respectively. 

Byron.    3  Vols. 

The  works  of  Lord  Byron  are  here 
published  in  The  Caxton  Thin  Paper 
Classics  and  are  imported.  Volume  I 
contains   the   Shorter   Poems;   Volume 

II,  the  Satires  and  Dramas ;  and  Volume 

III,  the  Longer  Poems.  The  frontis- 
pieces are  reproductions  of  portraits  of 


Lord    Byron,    Lady     Byron,    and     the 
Countess  Quiccioli,  respectively. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Basses:  Fresh  Water  and  Marine. 
By  William  C.  Harris  and  Tarleton  H. 
Bean.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Rhead. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Editor's 
Brook  Trout  book,  previously  published. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  "to 
supply  readers  with  complete  informa- 
tion, not  only  how,  when,  and  where 
to  fish  for  bass,  but  also  to  enable  them 
to  find  'poetic  descriptions,  entertain- 
ing accounts,  and  pleasing  vicissitudes 
of  angling,'  so  that  they  may  catch  a 
glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  glamour  and 
light  of  nature-study,  without  which 
half  of  the  delight  in  fishing  would  be 
lost."  The  fresh  water  basses  arc  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  marine 
by  Mr.  Bean.  The  volume,  which  pre- 
sents a  handsome  appearance,  contains 
twenty-three  illustrations,  six  of  which 
are  in  colour,  sixteen  in  black  and 
white,   and  one  a  photogravure. 

The  Siege  of  the  South  Pole.    By  Hugh  R. 

Mill. 

"This  book  has  been  the  burden  of  the 
holidays  of  three  years — in  Switzer- 
land, in  Scotland,  and  in  the  United 
States — and  it  expresses  the  result  of 
the  reading  of  thirty."  It  is  the  story 
of  many  attempts  to  reach  the  South 
Pole  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first 
thought  of  to  the  present  time.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated  with  pictures, 
maps  and  charts. 

The  Morrison  /.  Swift  Press: 

Marriage  and  Race  Death.    By  Morrison  I, 

Swift. 

The  author  seeks  in  this  volume  to 
give  a  true  anatomy  of  modem  society. 
This,  he  believes,  will  lead  to  the  puri- 
fication of  society  and  will  provide  a 
foundation  upon  which  a  better  race 
may  be  built.  The  sub-title  of  the  book 
is  "The  Foundations  of  an  Intelligent 
System  of  Marriage." 

Benj,  R.  Tucker: 

Slaves  to  Duty.    By  John  Badcock,  Jr. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  lecture  de- 
livered over  twelve  years  ago. 

Modern  Marriage.    By  Emile  Zola. 

The  contents  of  this  brochure  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Benj.  R,  Tucker. 
Four  examples  are  cited,  as  illustrating 
modem  marriage,  where  the  man  "has 
no  time  to  love,  and  he  marries  his 
wife  without  knowing  her,  without  be- 
ing known  by  her." 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 
Richard  G.  Badger: 

Shadow    Land.     By   Florence    H.    Robert- 
son. 

These  stories  of  the  South  have  been 
written  in  memory  of  the  unfaltering 
devotion  and  underlying  love  of  the  old 
negro  slaves  of  Virginia.  Miss  Tilly  an' 
Marse  Jeems,  Ubique  Fidelis,  and  Chil- 
dren of  the  Woods  are  the  titles  of  the 
tales.  Mr.  Robert  E,  Withers  has  writ- 
ten an  introduction. 

The  Dying  Musician.     By  Mary  Elizabeth 
Powell. 

Verses  by  a  Maryland  woman  said  to 
echo  the  old  "Sunny  South."  The  poems 
all  have  a  connection. 

Tangled  Threads.    By  M.  E.  Dudley. 

This  is  a  tale  of  Mormonism  told  in 
verse  illustrated  by  six  full-page  illus- 
trations.   It  is  divided  into  nine  cantos. 

Over  the  Bridge    and    Other  Poems.     By 
Ella  M.  Truesdell. 

Nearly  one  hundred  poems  are  in- 
cluded in  this  collection.  Their  themes 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Mystery  of  the  West    By  Henry  Nehemiah 
Dodge. 

The  first  of  the  three  poems  in  this 
collection  gives  the  book  its  title.  This 
is  said  to  be  an  epic  of  Freedom.  The 
second  poem  "Chant  for  the  Children  of 
Mystery,"  may  be  called  an  interlude 
between  the  two  greater  poems.  In  the 
last  poem,  "Freedom,"  having  taken  up 
her  abode  in  America,  is  figured  as  en- 
throned in  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
To  her  throng  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  each  greeting  her  and  supplicat- 
ing her  in  a  song,  setting  forth  his  pe- 
culiar wrongs." 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

College  Songs.     Compiled  by  Henry  Ran- 
dall Waite. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well- 
known  collection  of  songs.  There  arc 
"jolly  songs,  nonsense  songs,  convivial 
songs,  plantation  melodies,  serenades, 
songs  01  rollicking  swagger,  and  songs 
of  tender  sentiment."  There  are  in  all 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  songs. 

Houghton,   MiMin  and  Company: 

The  Reading    of    Shakespeare.     By  James 
Mason  Hoppin. 

These  discussions  include  studies  of 
Shakespeare's  Life  and  Learning,  Style, 
Nature  and  Art,  and  Morality.  Each 
play  is  taken  up  separately  and  com- 
mented on.  They  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  Comedies,  Greek  Plays,  Ro- 
man Tragedies,  Italian  Plays,  and  Some 
Last  Great  Plays. 


Memories  of    A    Great  Schoolmaster.     By 
an  Old  Saint  Paul's  Boy. 

An  appreciative  collection  of  remin- 
iscences of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit  by  one 
of  his  associates.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, celebrated  this  year,  of  St 
Paul's  School  at  Gnicord,  N.  H.,  where 
Dr.  Coit  ministered  for  forty  years, 
makes  this  work  most  timely.  Follow- 
ing a  biographical  sketch  are  chapters 
on  the  School  Room,  the  Class  Room, 
the  Doctor's  Study,  the  Doctor's  Talks, 
the  Playground,  the  Chapel,  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Hymn,  and  an  Appendix 
which  contains  addresses,  papers  and 
letters. 

War  Government  Federal  and  State. 
1861-1865.  By  William  B.  Weeden. 
This  study  of  the  Civil  War  period  is 
intended  to  show  that  "war  govern- 
ment, Federal  and  State,  accomplished 
most  potent  and  far-reaching  results  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween States  and  the  nation,  and  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  governing 
body."  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  New  York  have  been  chosen 
as  typical  States  by  the  author. 

Between  Two  Masters.    By  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, Jr. 

This  story  turns  on  the  struggle  of  a 
young  college  man  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  shall  devote  his  life  to  the  ac- 
cumulating of  money,  which  will  make 
him  heir  to  his  uncle's  millions  and  win 
for  himself  the  woman  of  his  choice. 
He  decides  that  he  must  aid  his  fellow- 
men  and  takes  up  his  work  in  the  Col- 
lege Settlement.  Here  he  finds  a  woman 
who  is  worthy  of  his  love,  and  in  the 
end  all  are  happy  except  the  young 
woman  who  wanted  both  love  and 
riches. 

A  Little  Sister  of  Destiny.    By  Gelett  Bur- 
gess. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  read  like 
fairy  tales.  Margaret  Million  is  the 
name  of  a  wealthy  young  heiress,  whose 
one  ambition  in  life  seems  to  be  to 
mingle  with  the  common  people  and  be- 
friend them  in  secret.  She  assumes  the 
role  of  a  chorus  girl,  cashier,  manicur- 
ist, artist's  model,  and  maid-servant  and 
each  time  is  the  means  of  bringing  last- 
ing happiness  to  more  than  one  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact!  The  first 
chapter  tells  how  she  secures  the  ser- 
vices of  a  private  secretary  who  has 
"manners,  honour,  kindness,  and  clever- 
ness." In  the  last  chapter  this  secre- 
tary becomes  her  fiance. 

The  Mayor  of  Warwick.     By  Herbert  M. 
Hopkins. 

Felicity  Wycliffe,  the  heroine  of  this 
story,  is  an  educated  girl  of  aristo- 
cratic temperament  and  the  daughter  of 
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the  bishop.  She  is,  moreover,  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  socialistic  and  is  fond 
of  experiments.  Felicity  is  much  in- 
terested in  a  street  car  conductor  and 
baseball  player,  a  man  who  at  length 
becomes  the  Mayor  of  Warwick,  and 
eventually  her  husband.  College  life 
and  politics  are  portrayed  in  the  tale. 

Cattle  Brands.     By  Andy  Adams. 

Life  on  the  frontier  in  the  eighties  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  fourteen  stories 
which  Mr.  Adams,  "a  veteran  cowboy/* 
has  included  in  this  volume.  These  are 
tales  *'of  the  desperado ;  of  man-to-man  ' 
difficulties;  of  queer  characters;  the 
adventures  of  the  cowboy  in  the  field  of 
politics;  the  capture  of  outlaws  by 
rangers;  and  the  ransom  of  rich  ranch- 
eros  who  have  been  kidnapped."  Some 
of  the  titles  are:  Drifting  North,  Bad 
Medicine,  A  Winter  Round-up,  A  Col- 
lege Vagabond,  The  Double  Trail, 
Rangering,  and  The  Story  of  a  Poker 
Steer. 

American  Literary  Masters.     By  Leon  H. 
Vincent. 

The  reputation  of  each  of  the  nine- 
teen American  authors  whose  work  is 
reviewed  in  this  volume  rests  on  some 
work  published  between  the  years  1809 
and  i860.  The  writers  are  Irving, 
Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  Hawthorne,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Motley,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Taylor,  Mitchell,  Curtis,  Lowell,  Whit- 
man, and  Parkman.  There  is  a  descrip- 
tive sketch  of  the  life,  the  character,  the 
writer,  and  the  works  of  a  different 
author  in  each  chapter. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men.    By  Alonzo  Roths- 
child. 

This  character  study  of  Lincoln  is 
said  to  differ  from  his  other  biographies 
in  its  aim  to  show  the  reader  his  mastery 
over  different  types  of  men,  as  well  as 
over  himself.  His  physical  prowess ;  his 
intellectual  developments;  his  political 
career;  the  Douglas  Debates;  Lincoln's 
relations  with  Seward,  Chase,  Stanton, 
Fremont  and  McClellan  are  all  handled 
in  chapters  by  themselves,  each  chapter 
being  prefaced  by  a  portrait  of  the  char- 
acter dealt  with. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     By  Janet  Mc- 
Kenzie  Hill. 

"This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  to 
what  may  be  called  good,  perhaps  ideal, 
service  for  waitresses  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  not  as  a  set  of  hard  and 
fast  rules  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal." There  are  chapters  on  the  Care 
of  the  Dining-Room;  Care  of  the  Pan- 
try; Styles  of  Serving  Meals;  Serving 


Breakfast,  English  Fashion;  Serving 
Dinner,  Russian  Fashion;  Serving 
Luncheon,  Compromise  Style;  On 
Carving;  Preparing  and  Dressing  Salad 
Plants;  and  many  other  useful  subjects. 

The  Fight  for  Canada.  By  William  Wood 
A  definitive  edition  of  "A  Sketch 
from  the  History  of  the  Great  Imperial 
War."  Major  Wood  gives  the  follow- 
ing reasons  which  justify  the  writing 
of  this  book:  first,  "all  the  necessary 
sources  of  original  information  have 
only  now  been  brought  together  for  the 
very  first  time ;"  second,  "the  whole  sub- 
ject has  never  yet  been  described  from 
the  Naval  and  Military  points  of  view 
combined  together;"  third,  "the  com- 
plete history  of  this  Canadian  campaign 
is  a  most  valuable  object-lesson  in  Im- 
perial Defence."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  maps  and  con- 
tains a  bibliography. 

A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.    By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

The  fight  which  two  men  make  for 
life  and  fortune  is  the  foundation  upoo 
which  this  story  is  laid.  The  scenes  are 
divided  between  England  and  West 
Africa.  A  new  edition,  illustrated  by 
John  W.  Kennedy. 

Old    Washington.      By     Harriet     Prescott 
Spofford. 

The  capital  city,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  is  portrayed  in  the 
five  stories  in  this  volume.  ''In  a  Con- 
spiracy" and  "The  Colonel's  Christmas'* 
are  both  love  stories.  The  other  titles 
are  "A  Thanksgiving  Breakfast,"  "A 
Guardian  Angel,"  and  "A  Little  Old 
Woman."  These  studies  of  the  South- 
em  men  and  women,  the  old  mammies, 
the  politicians,  and  other  characters  are 
said  to  picture  a  different  Washington 
from  that  which  exists  at  present. 

Called  to  the  Field.     By    Lucy    Meacham 
Thruston. 

A  young  Virginian  woman  whose  hus- 
band took  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  his 
people  a  few  months  after  their  mar- 
riage, tells  the  story  of  the  war  from 
her  standpoint.  From  a  life  of  luxury 
and  happiness,  the  young  wife  suffers 
the  keenest  anxiety  for  the  safe  return 
of  her  husband,  father,  and  brothers; 
and  the  state  of  penury  to  which  she  is 
reduced  is  illustrated  by  the  feelini^  of 
thankfulness  for  the  coming  of  spring 
dandelions  for  food.  An  old  black  mam- 
my plays  an  important  part  in  the  love- 
story  of  a  young  girl  and  her  sweet- 
heart which  runs  through  the  book. 

Maid  of  Athens.    By  La^yette  McLaws. 

Thyrza,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is 

the    beautiful    "Maid    of     Athens"    to 

whom  Lord  Byron  is  supposed  to  have 

written  the  song  bearing  that  title.    Her 
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father  having  lost  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  her  mother  having 
taken  her  own  life  in  order  to  save  her- 
self from  the  Turks,  Thyrza  is  brought 
up  by  a  renegade  uncle  in  the  employ 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  in  Turkey's  capitol. 
Thither  came  an  Englishman,  by  the 
name  of  Byron,  who  made  love  to  the 
girl.  A  Turk,  who  is  himself  deter- 
mined to  marry  Thyrza,  plots  to  destroy 
the  romance  between  her  and  Byron  by 
forging  letters,  and  his  duplicity  is  not 
discovered  in  time  to  avert  a  tragedy. 

The  Heart  of  the  Railroad   Problem.     By 
Frank  Parsons. 

"The  history  of  railway  discrimina- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  chief  ef- 
forts at  control  and  the  remedies  pro- 
posed, with  hints  from  other  countries." 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sub-title, 
this  book  is  said  to  "reveal  the  facts  in 
reference  to  favouritism  or  unjust  dis- 
crimination from  the  beginning  of  our 
railway  history  to  the  present  time,  dis- 
closes the  motives  and  causes  of  dis- 
crimination, discusses  various  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed,  and  gathers 
hints  from  the  railway  systems  of  other 
countries  to  clarify  and  develop  the 
conclusions  indicated  by  our  own  rail- 
road  history." 

The  Man  and  His  Kingdom.    By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

A  new  edition  of  a  tale  of  love,  in- 
trigue, and  revolution  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Many  thrilling  adventures  are  told 
in  the  narrative.  Ch.  Grunwald  has 
made  the  illustrations. 

Kenelm's  Desire.     By  Hughes  Cornell. 

Kenelm  is  a  full-blooded  Alaska  In- 
dian, adopted  and  educated  by  a  white 
family  of  British  Columbia.  Desire, 
the  only  daughter  of  Frau  Eda,  is  a 
carefully  nurtured  music-loving  girl. 
She  is,  moreover,  the  girl  whom  Kenelm 
has  determined  to  marry.  The  hero, 
who  has  inherited  an  iron  will  from  his 
ancestors,  accomplishes  his  purpose — 
marries  the  girl,  is  a  British  Columbian 
M.P.,  and  is  received  in  the  highest 
social  circles. 

John   W.  Luce  and  Company: 

Whistler.     By  Haldane  Macfall. 

Stevenson.     By  Eve  Blantyre   Simpson. 

These  are  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Age  Series." 
The  object  of  this  series  is  to  present 
to  the  readers  a  living,  marching  per- 
sonality, breathing  with  the  individu- 
ality characteristic  of  the  man  or  woman, 
whose  work  and  influence  in  whatever 
field  of  literature  or  art  was  his  or  her 
chosen  one,  may  be  said  to  faintly  re- 
flect the  spirit  or  tendencies  of  culti- 
vated thought  at  the  present  time.    By 


giving  the  names  of  the  subheads  into 
which  the  books  are  divided  one  can 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  treatment  of 
each.  In  the  first,  they  are:  The  Man, 
His  Career,  and  That  Which  He  Spoke; 
in  the  second.  Of  the  Man,  Apprentice- 
ship, and  Across  the  Seas.  More  books 
are  promised  for  this  series. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Count  at  Harvard,     By  Rupert   Sar- 
gent Holland. 

The  sub-title— "Being  the  Adventures 
of  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Fashion  at 
Harvard  University" — tells  just  what 
this  book  is.  There  is  no  distinct  plot 
but  the  "Count,"  a  nickname  given  to  a 
typical  young  American,  and  reter  and 
Giles,  his  two  friends,  give  animated 
accounts  of  "The  Spring  Rowing," 
"The  Pudding  Show,"  "The  Yale  Base- 
ball Game,"  "Qass  Day,"  a  game  of 
whist,  the  gymnasium,  the  clubhouse, 
the  dormitory,  the  lecture  room,  the 
theatre,  and  other  phases  of  college  life. 
Mr.  Holland  is  said  to  have  given  a  pen 
portrait  of  his  college  life  and  college 
friends. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Valley  of  Troubling.     By  Grace  Duf- 
field  Goodwin. 

A  paper-covered  brochure,  the  first 
article  in  which  gives  its  title.  Fire- 
wood, The  Answering  Voice,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  Last  Verses  are  the  other  se- 
lections. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Josiah  Warren.     By  William  Bailie. 

A  sociological  study  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican anarchist.  Preceding  the  biogra- 
phy is  an  essay  defining  anarchistic  be- 
lief in  relation  to  other  social  forces.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Warren  is  the  frontis- 
piece. 

Herbert  B.   Turner  and  Company: 

The  Stigma.     By  Emily  Selkirk. 

The  race  problem  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  Miss  Selkirk  has  laid  her 
story.  One  of  the  chief  characters  is  a 
mulatto  girl,  who  finds  her  "stigma"  of 
blood  such  a  curse  that  she  commits 
suicide.  A  villainous  white  man  is  an- 
other important  character.  A  romance 
between  a  Southern  man  and  woman 
runs  through  the  tale. 

The    Snare    of    Strength.      By    Randolph 
Bedford. 

Love,  politics,  mining,  farming,  pros- 
pecting, and  other  phases  of  Australian 
life  are  portrayed  by  the  author,  who  is 
himself  a  son  of  that  country.     Three 
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Strong  men,  a  proud  woman  and  an- 
other weak  one  play  the  leading  parts  in 
the  story.  The  plot  is  hinged  on  the 
point  wherein  these  strong  men  are 
weak,  a  weakness  that  means  a  political 
defeat. 

The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem.     By  Myriam 
Harry. 

In  the  European  colony  at  Jerusalem 
are  laid  the  scenes  of  this  novel.  The 
hero,  a  young  French  archaeologist  who 
has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  to  bring 
back  the  dead  past,  loses  his  hold  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent and  is  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
eventually  marries  his  Protestant  nurse. 
A  difference  in  religious  views  tends  to 
make  a  breach  between  them,  which 
widens  with  the  birth  of  their  child.  All 
three  come  to  a  tragic  end.  Into  the 
story  are  sprinkled  glimpses  of  the  life 
in  the  famous  city — ^beggars,  lepers,  re- 
ligious sects,  mysteries,  etc 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
Laird  and  Lee: 

A    Modern    Tragedy.     By   John    Merrittc 
Driver. 

A  story  of  love  and  intrigue,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy  and 
America. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The    Glory    Seekers.     By  William  Horace 
Brown. 

"The  romance  of  would-be  founders 
of  empire  in  the  early  days  of  the  Great 
Southwest."  Woven  into  a  narrative 
that  reads  like  fiction  are  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  early  invasions  of  Spanish 
territory  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  scores  of  names  mentioned  are: 
President  Adams,  Benedict  Arnold. 
Blennerhasset,  James  Boivie,  Aaron 
Burr,  John  Brown,  J.  R,  Giddings, 
Bernardo  Gutierrez,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Reuben  Kemper, 
Augustus  Magee,  Captain  Perry,  James 
Wilkinson,  etc.,  etc  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. 

Panama    to    Patagonia.      By    Charles     M. 
Pepper. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  "to  con- 
sider and  describe  the  effect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  West  Coast  coun- 
tries of  South  America  from  the  year 
1905."  The  different  chapters  give  il- 
lustrations of  the  increased  commerce 
which  the  Canal  has  brought  to  the 
Pacific  Coast;  ^ive  suggestions  regard- 
ing modes  of  living  and  methods  of 
travel  to  those  who  intend  visiting  the 
West  Coast  countries;  give  descriptions 
of  the  country's  resources,  topography, 
political  progress,  fiscal  systems,  native 
races,  and  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions.   The  last  chapter  discusses  com- 


merce as  a  basis  of  the  new  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  volume  is  amply  illus- 
trated with  pictures  and  maps. 

Hawaiian  Yesterdays.  By  Henry  M.  Lyman. 
"Chapters  from  a  boy's  life  in  the 
Islands  in  the  early  days."  Dr.  Lyman 
tells  of  the  experiences  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  life,  manners  and  homes  of  the 
people  amon^r  whom  he  lived  until  he 
went  to  college.  Many  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  Hawaii  are  described  and  il- 
lustrated. The  book  contains  twenty- 
seven  illustrations  and  two  maps. 

Old    Tales    from    Rome.     By    Alice    Zim- 
mern. 

These  tales  are  intended  for  young 
readers.  The  first  part  of  the  book  tells 
the  story  of  Aeneas  and  his  comrades 
from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  founding 
of  Lavinium ;  the  second  part  deals  with 
the  early  days  of  Rome;  and  Part  III. 
-  contains  stories  of  Italian  and  Greek  ori- 
gin, giving  the  legends  and  myths  of 
rroseipina,  Orpheus,  Ads  and  Galatea, 
Narcissus  and  Echo,  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  King  Midas,  Halcyone,  and 
Philemon  and  Baucis.  There  are  twen- 
ty-one full-page  illustrations. 

Dick  Pentreath.    By  Katharine  Tynan. 

This  novel  portrays  country  life  in 
England,  and  "there  was  no  one  so  well 
liked  in  the  country  by  rich  and  poor  as 
Dick  Pentreath,"  the  hero.  On  the 
evening  of  Dick's  wedding  to  Dorothea 
Semple,  some  of  the  young  men,  at  a 
gathering  in  his  honour,  played  tricks 
with  Dick's  glass  of  wine.  When  Dick 
meets  Dorothea  a  little  later,  he  is  not 
quite  himself.  As  a  result,  instead  of 
his  bride,  he  receives  the  next  day  a 
curt  dismissal.  Then  follow  six  years 
of  torture  and  suffering  for  both,  during 
which  time  Dick  marries  a  coarse 
woman  from  whom  death  releases  him 
and  happiness  is  theirs  at  last  There, 
arc  several  other  love  affairs  woven 
into  the  story. 

The  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan. 

This  is  a  collection  of  ten  essays  in 
"comparative  literature" — so-called  be- 
cause "they  are  founded  on  qualities  in 
literature  that  constantly  connote  com- 
parison, contrast,  and  the  influence  of 
the  writer  on  readers  or  hearers,  who 
in  turn  affect  him."  Other  essays  are 
entitled:  Imitators  of  Shakespeare, 
Some  Pedagogical  Uses  of  Shakespeare, 
Lyrism  in  Shakespeare's  Comedies.  The 
Puzzle  of  Hamlet,  A  Definition  of  Lit- 
erature, The  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Romance, 
etc 

Nicanor:    Teller  of  Tales.    By  C.  Bryson 
Taylor. 

Nicanor,  a  slave  in  the  days  when 
Britain  was  ruled  by  the  Romanst  in- 
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herited  from  his  grandfather  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  telling  tales.  Varia,  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  lord,  was  the  one 
most  bewitched.  She  forgot  he  was  a 
slave.  The  story  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  Nicanor,  of  Varia,  and  of  Eldris,  a 
Greek  maiden,  who  loved  Nicanor  and 
who  was  also  a  slave.  The  typography 
of  the  book  is  especially  praiseworthy. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  in  colour, 
and  decorations  are  by  the  Kinn^s. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most 
popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  April  and  the  ist  of  May. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Retold  in  English.     Brooks.     (Brcntano.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  An  Angel  of  Pain.    Benson.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.>    $1.25. 

5.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Alton    of    Somasco.    Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  UPTOWN. 
Second  List 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

2.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Pam  E)ccides.    von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Fen  wick's  Ciareer.   Ward.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Scholar's  Daughter.  Harraden.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A    Motor     Car     Divorce.    Hale.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Littfe, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  Mirth.    Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner's.)    $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Most  Beautiful  Thing  in  the  World. 

Swift.    (Dutton)  $1.00. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $ijo. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 


5.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister,       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Wheel   of   Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Idlers.    Roberts.     (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The     Conquest     of     Canaan.    Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Called  to  the  Field.      Thurston.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Patriots.    Brady.     (Dodd,     Mead     & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Great     Refusal.    Gray.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Dawn    of    a     To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Double  Trouble.  Quick.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.   (Bobbs-Merrill  Cx).)  $1.50. 

5.  Silas   Strong.    Bacheller!     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The   Evasion.     Frothingham.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Man  from  America.    De  La  Pasture. 

(Dutton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Upton    Letters.    T.     B.     (Putman.) 

$1,25  net. 

5.  In     Old     Bellaire.      Dillon.       (Century.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Folly.      Ricket.      (Baker,    Taylor   &    Co.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The    Evasion.     Frothingham.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Girl  in  Waiting.    Eyre.     (J.  W.  Luce 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The!  Count  at  Harvard.     Holland.     (L.  C. 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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4.  The  Triumphs  of  Eugene  Valmont.    Barr. 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  An  Angel  of  Pain.    Benson.     (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Fenwick's  Career.    Ward.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Silas     Strong.        Bacheller.         (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Dawn    of     a     To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Evasion.    Frothingham.       (Houghton 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  House   of   Mirth.    Wharton,     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Genius.    Potter.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Great  Refusal.      Gray.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A     Motor     Car     Divorce.    Hale.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Nich- 


1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 

olson.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Barbara    Winslow,     Rebel.    Ellis.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 

6.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 

olson.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  Double  Trouble.    Quick.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Barbara    Winslow,    Rebel.    Ellis.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  On  the  Field  of  Glory.    Sienkiewicz.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Dawn    of    a     To-morrow.    Burnett. 

(Scribner's.)     $1.00. 


Nich- 


3.  The  Quickening.       Lynde.       (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Conquest    of    Canaan.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Uncle  William.    Lee.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

6.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

dlson.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Dawn    of    a     To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 

4.  Judith.     Alexander.      (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $i.5a 

6.  The  Scarlet  Empire.    Parry.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)   $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Burnett 


1.  The    Dawn    of     a     To-morrow. 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Clansman.        Dixon.        (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50.  • 

4.  The   Wheel   of  Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nedra.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd,     Mead     A 

Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS.  ANGELES.  CAL. 

1.  The   Wood-Carver  of  Lympus.       Waller. 

(Little.  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50 
X  Li-I/  Baltimore.      Wister.       ( Maanillan.) 

4.  The   Wheel   of  Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nedra.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,    Mead     & 

Co.)    $1.50.- 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Cowardice     Court    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Quickening.    Lynde.       (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Throwback,      Lewis.     (Outing     Pub- 

lishing Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Silas  Strong.    Bacheller.     (Harper.)  $i.sa 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

1.  The  Wheel  of  Life.    Glasgow.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday.   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Dawn    of    a     To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 
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(Macmtllan.) 
Runkle.  (Cen- 
(Bobbs-Merrill 


4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister. 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Truth  About  Tolna. 

tury.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Quickening.    Lynde. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The    Dawn    of     a     To-morrow.    Burnett. 

(Scribner's.)     $1.00. 

2.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)   $1.50. 

5.  Silas  Strong.    Bacheller.     (Harper  Bros.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Lake.    Moore.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
3-  Uncle  William.    Lee.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

4.  Hearts  and  Creeds.    Ray.     (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 


Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 
6.  The  Truth  About  Tolna. 
tury.)     $1.50. 


Runkle.     (Cen- 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Famous     Introductions     to     Shakespeare's 

Plays.    Warner.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
$2.50  net 

3.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Wheel  of  Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Reckoning.     Chambers.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$i.5a 

2.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 

4.  If  Youth     But    Knew.    Castle.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

5.  In  Old  Bcllaire.     Dillon.    (Century.)  $1.00. 

6.  A   Diplomatic  Adventure.    Mitchell.  (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.25. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 

1.  Chip,  of  the  Flying  U.     Bower.     (Dilling- 

ham.)    $1.50. 

2.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 


4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister. 

$1.50. 

5.  Fair    Margaret.    Crawford. 


$1.50. 
6.  The  Field  of  Glory. 


Brown  &  Co.) 


Sienkiewicz. 
$1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 
(Macmillan.) 
(Little, 


PHILA,  PA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Mirth.     Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner's.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Chip,  of  the  Flying  U.    Bower.     (Dilling- 

ham.) $1.25. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Alton  of   Somasco.     (Bindloss.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  "Pigs  is  Pigs."    Butler.    (McClure.)    $.50. 

4.  A  Maker  of  History.    Oppenheim.       (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1^0. 

6.  A  Diplomatic  Adventure.     Mitchell.  (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.00. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Cowardice     Court    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Barbara    Winslow,    Rebel.    Ellis.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Girl  from  Tim's  Place.    Munn.     (La- 

throp,  Lee  &  Sheppard.)     $1.50. 

6.  Uncle  William.    Lee.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

1.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Genius.     Potter.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Conquest     of     Canaan.    Tarkington. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   House  of  Mirth.    Wharton,     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.   (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Wister. 


(Macmtllan.) 
(Bobbs-Mer- 
(Double- 


1.  Lady  Baltimore. 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Quickening.     Lynde. 

rill  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  The   Wheel  of  Life.    Glasgow. 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (On- 

tury  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  How    to    Prepare    for    Europe.      Guerbcr. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

6.  Ballads    of    the     Sunlit    Years.    Gordon. 

(North  American  Press.)    $1.00. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Uncle   William.    Lee.      (Century.)    $1.25. 

2.  The    Girl    in    Waiting.    Eyre.     (Luce    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  Silas   Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Evasion.    Frothingham.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Dawn    of     a     To-morrow.    Burnett.. 

(Scribner's.)    $1.00. 

5.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)   $1.50. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

1.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  House  of  Mirth.    Wharton.      (Scrib- 

ner's.)    $1.00. 

5.  The    Dawn    of    a     To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)     $1.00. 

6.  On  the  Field  of  Glory.    Sienkiewicz.    (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO  OHIO. 

1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Cowardice     Court    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  House   of  Mirth.    Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner's.)   $1.00. 

6.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Wheel    of    Life.    Glasgow.     (Musson 
^         Co.  Ltd.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Arm.  Gardenhire.     (The  Poole 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  First     it     Was     Ordained.    Guy    Thome. 

(The  Musson  Book  Co.  Ltd.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Hour.    Thanet     (McLcod 

&  Allen.)    $1.25. 

6.  Hazel    of   Heatherland,    Grundy.     (Baker, 

Taylor  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Long  Arm.     Gardenhire.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


tigic.    Cbmclair.      (Doubleday,   Page 
&  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  Barbara    Winslow,    Rebel.    Ellis.     (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Gambler.        Thurston.         (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.  Wister.  (MacmillaiL)  $i.sa 

2.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)     $i.sa 

3.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.    Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Conquest     of     Canaan.    Tarkington. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Wheel   of  Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheom.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $i.5a 

2.  The   Spoilers.    Beach.     (Harper.)      $i.5a 

3.  Cowardice     Court.    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Uncle     William.      Lee.       ((^tury    Ca) 

$1.00. 

5.  Silas  Strong.  Bacheller.   (Harper.)   $i.5a 

6.  The   Evasion.    Frothingham.      (HoughtoOt 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

Fonrrs 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

2d  "  "  8 

3d  "  "  7 

4th  "  "  6 

5th  "  "  5 

6th  "  "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing:  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50.   263 

2.  The       Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.) 

$1.50 131 

3.  The   House  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 

Nicholson.       (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $i.5a  117 

4.  Cowardice        0>urt  McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 99 

5.  Silas  Strong.     Bacheller.       (Harper.) 

$1.50 75» 

fThe  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday, 
I     Page   &   Co.)    $1.50 61 

6.  "^ 

I  The  Dawn  of  .a  To-Morrow.    Bur- 
l     nett.       (Scribner's.)   $1.50 61 
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or  Al,l4  SCMNTSD  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OP  ROS^  IS  TH^  B^ST. 

*'AU  rights  securetU* 
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Wash  Fabrics 


COLORED    OR 

■WHITE,  LINF.N, 

LACE.  SILK.  wiU 

PF.ARLINE  ofily- 


Deanine  s ; 

WITHOUT    RT^ 


xi  LAS^  RJNSff 


-■\R30APr-iniMrfi 


.iv «  PEARU 


Miilk-ns  Use 

Pearline 


\#*"< 


THE 

}UN  NCVEH 

SETS  ON  THE 


3iT: 


"COLLAR  BUTTONS 
^USCQ^THE  WORLD  OVCR^ 

by  those  who  know  where  they 
get  the  most  for  their  money.     Made 
of  one  piece  of  metal.     Elasy  to  button^ 
and  unbutton.    Stay  buttoned.     They  out- 
wear any  other  button  and  the  roDed  plate  1 
never  wears  off  like  other  plated  buttons.] 
^  Also  made  in  Gold  and  Sterling.     If  dam- 
aged in  any  way,  exchange  it  for  new  ^ 
^one.  At  all  jewelers  and  haberdashers. 
Send  for  Story  of  Collar  Button. 
KRE.MENTZ  ^  CO., 

76  Chestnat  St^ 
NEWARK, 


N.  J. 


1^^ 
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That 

may 

be 

the 

Reason 


Why    do    you    not    climb    the    ladder    of 

SUCCESS- 

If  your  mental  and  physical  machinery 
does  not  work  smoothly^  it  may  or  may  not  be 
the  coffee, 

It*s  worth  looktngr  into. 

Try  quitting  lo  days  and  see   the  result 

It  will  help,  to  take  on  as  the  hot  morning 
beverage,  well-made 

POSTUM 


There's  a   Reason/* 

P«tum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battli?  Creek.  Mich  ,  U.  S.  A. 
Please  meition  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiser!. 
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Colliers 

THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


^The  clift'erence  betweeti  Collier's  News  Service  and  the 
news  service  of  the  daily  paper  is  the  difference  between 
a  finished  story  and  its  separate  chapters, 

^l^lit:  San  Francisco  disaster  came  over  the  wires  bit  by 
l>it  and  your  daily  paper  gave  you  the  story  as  it  came. 

C[ln  thtr  May  issues  of  Co!licr*s  yf>u  find  the  history  of  that 
appalling  disaster^  clearly,  succinctly,  imd  accurately  reported 
hy  a  Collier's  correspondent  who  was  an  eye-witness.  You 
find  it  illustrated  with  a  most  remarkable  collection  of 
photographs,  made  by  one  of  Collier's  staff  photographers, 
tach  picture  clearly  reproduced  on  high -grade  paper, 

<LM""-  I'^rederick  Palmer  of  Collier's  staff,  but  recently 
returned  from  his  investigation  of  conditions  in  Panama, 
started  for  San  Francisco  on  receipt  of  the  first  despatches^ 
to  report  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  stricken  city.  His 
articles  in  succecdiTig  num!>ers  of  Collier's  will  cover  this 
work  in  derail,  reporting  in  full  the  great  movement  of 
reconstruction, 

C^cjUier's  correspondents,  phoTOj^rupJicrs,  and  ^artists  are 
in  rouch  wieh  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 
1  heir  first-hijnd  reports  vire  epifomisced  JUld  edited  by 
tin  expert  for  each   issue  of  '*  fhe    National    Weekly" 

If  you  do  not  te^illy  krjo'W  CoUier^s,  send  your  n^me  And  address  for  a  book- 
kt." Fiffy-Hpo  ^^^eeks  of  Colfier's/'  ^nd  ^3  handsome  Gibson  mtrtiMffre,  free 

P.  F.  COLLIER  ®  SON,  412  West  13th  St,  New  YorU 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


THE  BES*     IN  THE  WORLD! 
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me  LENOX  HOTEL 

IN  BUFFALO 


MENNEN'^S 

'     BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET^fkPOWDER 


The  Freshness  of  Roses 

:tT.<l  I'litmy  June  days  are  not  more  dc't{£;tairul  and 
nYvi-hlus;  than  the  fioolhiiv*  loiiich  of  3Icimen's. 
(lU tb  iiutiiEilinteand  iwjsitivo  rtlief  from  PHckly 
Heat,  ChadcjE,  Sunbitrn  mid  all  pkm  trouljlcii. 
Kicrj- where  u^t^tl  utui  rccomnicadcd  by  phyticlana 
und  rii]rti.ei^  frr  \ln  perfect  purity  and  bbsgJuta  Uid- 
formity*  Menni'n'id  fuco  on  everj*  box.  Seo  ;hai 
you  gQ%  tbe  prnnine,  Ftir  snlo  every* 
^'hi^rSi,  or  by  niul,  ^^  Humpl^  free, 
rharil  Menu  en  Co.p  Newark*  X.J. 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
&  ELECTROTYPING  CO . 

Jif  lib  FOURTH  AVENUE  a 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS    : 


SI2.  S13.  t\\  ORAMEBCY 


North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
Modem,  Highest  Grade, 
Fireproof     Throughout. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rateinot  excessive  tKough  The  Lenox  ij  noted  for  the  excelleno 
of  its  cuisine  and  general  service. 
Wire  Reservations  at  Our  Expense. 
Take  Elmwood  Ave.,  or  Hoyl  St.  Car. 

GEORGE  DUCHSCHERER,    -    -    -      Proprietor  <^    NEW     YORK 

Please  meution  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WING  PIANOS 

Are  Sou  Direct  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 

You  Save  froin*7Sto*200 


When  you  buy  a  Wing  Piano,  you  bnv  at  wholesale. 
You  pay  the  actual  cost  of  making  it  with  only  our  whole- 
sale profit  added.  VVIien  you  buy  a  piano,  as  many  still  do — 
at  retail— you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  and  other 
expenses.  You  pay  his  profit  and  the  commission  or  salary 
of  the  agents  or  salesmen  he  employs— all  these  on  top  of 
what  the  dealer  himself  has  to  poy  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  ou  a  piuno  is  from  |75  to  |200.  Isn't  this  worth 
saving? 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 
Anywhere  ».^  J!;^^ 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  In  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 
deposit  We  pay  the  freightand  all  othercharges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  It  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days'  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
factory.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 
Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  \vc 
say.  Our  system  Is  so  x)erfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
iforkmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Small,  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Paymenfs 


In  37  yenra  over  40,000  'Wing  Pianos 

have  been  manufuctnied  and  nold.  Th««y  are  recom- 
mended by  seven  goTernors  of  States,  by  musical  colleges 
and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra  lenders,  music  teach- 
ers and  musicians.  Thonsands  of  these  pianos  are  in 
your  own  State,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
nnighborhood.  Our  catalogue  contains  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mandolin,  Gnl<nr,Hnrp,  Zither,  Banjo— 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  inHtriiments  may  be  re- 
producod  perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  our  Instrumental  Attachment.  This  improve- 
ment is  patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  bad  in  any  other 
piano.  WING  ORGANS  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Piauoa.  Separate  or- 
gan catalogue  sent  on  request. 


The  Book 


Pianos 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

If  Y  ju  Intend  to  Buy  n  Piano— No  Matter  Wliat  Make 

A  book— not  a  catnlogne— that  gives  you  all  the  information  possessed  by 
experts.    It  tells  about  the  different  materials  used  in  the  different  part* 
of  a  piano;  the  way  the  different  parts  are  put  together ,  what  causes  pianos 
to  get  out  of  order  and  in  fact  is  a  complete  encyclopedia.    It  makes  the 
selection  of  a  piano  ea»y.    If  read  carefully,  it  will  make  you  a  judge  of 
tone,  action,  workmanship  and  finish.  It  tells  you  how  to  test  a  piano 
and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.    It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.    It  contains  166  large  pages  and  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations,  all  devoted  to  piano  construction.    Its 
name  is  "The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos.'" 
We  send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  piano.    All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  name  and  address. 


WING  &  SON 

West  lath  Street.  New  York 

1868 ^STtli  YEAR 1905 


Send  a  Postal  To-day  while  you  think  of 
it,  just  giving  your  name  and  address  or  send  us 
the  attached  coupon  and  the  valuable  book  of  in- 
formation, also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
PIANO,  with  prices,  terms  of  payment,  etc., 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  by  mail. 
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Socks  are  seamless,  therefore  perfectly  comfortable 

Unlike  other  socks  they  are  k^il  to  fit  and  are  not  stretched  over  Forms.  They  arc 
durable  because  made  of  best  selected  yams  which  We  mal^e  ourselves.  They  never  fa  Jc. 
crocl^  or  lose  their  color  because  out  dyes  are  pare —  Ihe  hestt  and  free  from  poisonoui 
chemkah.  Every  pair  bearing  out  trade- mark  Q»*»i*^  on  toe  are  Warranted  perfect  and 
sold  with  ibis  understanding.  2Sc*  —  6  pair$  $  1 ,50.  Po^paid  to  any  addre^  b 
U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price. 
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1 95  9     B  lick  !  Kamcru*  Son wblack ' 
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A*k  yo«t  Dtalpr  to  Supply  yo'j  ■  if  he  cannat.  icnd  direct  to  us. 
ever  pubtifhcd  sctjI  free. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 
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A  Colorado- 
Yellowstone  Tour 

Have  you  two  vacation  weeks  at  your  disposal? 

Do  you  want  to  do  something   different,  something  better  than  you 
have  ever  done  before? 

Then  here  is  a  brief   outline  of    a   tour    that  will    bring    you    the 
best  two  weeks  you  ever  lived. 


Leave  Chicago  (for  example)  any  day  after  June  1  on 
eitber  of  the  Burlington's  {amoua  Cast  trains  to  Denver. 
Yea  may  travel  via  Omaha,  Pacific  Junction,  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  just  as  you  like.  Stop-overs  permitted  (no 
extra  charge)  at  the  Missouri  River  and  points  west. 

From  Denver  take  a  side  trip  to  Colorado  Springs  (no 
eittra  charge)  and  see  the  Cheyenne  Canyons,  Garden  o{ 
tl"?  Gods,  Pike's  Peak  and  other  attractions. 

Returning  to  Denver,  spend  (rom  one  to  three  days  in 
making  some  o(  the  numerous  and  inexpensive  little  jour- 
neys into  the  mountains. 

Leave  Denver  on  the  Burlington's  Yellowstone  Park 
train,  the  route  of  which  is  thro'  the  interesting  formations 
of  Northwest  Nebraska ;  along  the  picturesque  Black  Hills 
(into  which  inexpensive  side  trips  may  be  made);  over  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains;  past  Custer  Battlefield,  the  most 
tragic  upon  which  our  sun  shines;  and,  finally,  thro'  (aroed 
Yeilcvwstone  Valley  to  Gardiner,  the  official  entrance  to 
the  Park. 


This  tour  provides  for  a  stay  of  five  and  a  half  days  in 
Wonderland  —  a  complete  tour  of  the  Park  —  coaching 
each  day,  viewing  what  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
scenery  on  the  globe  and  being  entertained  at  the  best 
hotels.  Stay  longer,  if  possible,  for  this  is  the  finest  out- 
ing  place  known.  Only  extra  charge  after  five  and  a  half 
days  is  for  hotel  accommodations — $4.00  and  up  per  aa^. 
after  seven  days  $3.50  and  up  per  day. 

After  leaving  Yellowstone  Park,  you  travel  to  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  following  the  Yellowstone  River  thro' 
Montana,  making  a  bee  line  thro'  North  Dakota's  fertile 
fields  and  crossing  Minnesota's  Lake  Park  region. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  for  a  day  or  two  in  and 
about  the  Twin  Cities,  for  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  see. 

Then  come  home  on  one  of  the  Burlington's  handsome 
observation  trains  running  over  the  Mississippi  River 
Scenic  Line.  This  will  give  you  a  splendid  view  of  the 
finest  river  scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and*  in 
addition,  a  cool  and  comfortable  journey. 


Don't  you  think  you  would  like  to  make  this  tour? 

Too  expensive?     No!     Indeed  not! 

The  cost  of  a  railway  ticket  {or  the  entire  tour  (exclusive  of  side  trips 
Other  than  that  to  Colorado  Springs),  and  including  the  coaching  trip  and 
five  and  a  half  da)rs  hotel  accommodations  in  the  Park,  is  only  $85  {rom 
Chicago,  Peoria  or  St  Louis;  only  $79  {rom  Missouri  River  points,  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive. 


BuilinOlor 


Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  ffrand  trip.     Just  write  "Colorado- Yellow- 
stone Tour"  above  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sending  it  to 

Piao         P.  S.  EUSnS,   354 ''Q**  Building,  Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS 


MEREmrra  nich<».son*s 

The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles 

*•  For  purely  entertaining  qualities  no  book  of  the  season  can  compare  with  'The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.'  ^'^Baltimore  Sun.  "More  than  fulfils  the  promise  of 
its  alluring  title/'— A^^w  2'ork  Globe,  "Should  be  rechristened  *The  book  of  a  Thousand 
Delights.'  ''—Philadelphia  Item.  "A  most  entrancing  atmosphere  from  start  to  finish." 
— Boston  Transcript,  "Piquant,  original,  charming." — St.  Louis  Republic.  "Dowered 
with  the  joy  of  \\te.**^ Chicago  yournal.  "The  best  romance  since  Stevenson." — 
Omaha   World-Herald. 

In  America 

Itmo,  Cloth,   fl.50  Postpaid. 


The  Best  Selllna 

Pictures  by  Ho-ward  Chandler  Christy, 


DAVID  GRABAlf  PHILLIPS* 

The  Fortune  Hunter 

A  romance  of  society  of  the  real  New  York,  the  three  and  a  half  million  who 
work  hard  and  live  plainly,  whose  ideals  center  about  the  hearth. 

Done  so  gracefully  and  unpretentiously,  with  so  rich  a  humor  and  so  keen  a 
sympathy,  that  the  reader  is  completely  charmed.  It  puts  him  in  a  smiling  mood  and 
leaves  him  possessed  of  the  blessed  secret  of  happiness. 

Pictures  by  E.  M.  Ashe,     IBmo,  Bound  in  Cloth,  fl.es  Postpaid. 


QUICK'S 

Double  Trouble 

"Will  help  to  lighten  the  dusty  ways  of  the 
vroTld.'*—Broohlyn  Eagle.  ^Eztrexneiy  clever 
and  interestinflr.*'— A^^w  Yorh  Times,  "Al- 
together delightful  and  diverting.*'— ^a(^a/9 
News,  "Jolly  and  mirth-provoking."— ^<?j/<w 
Herald.  "Alert  with  the  bustle  and  nerve  of 
the  life  that  is  not  simple  but  rather— exhilar- 
ating."—AV/i^r^  J^fst,  Sixteen  Pictures  by 
Orson  Lowell.  4r^So  Postpaid, 


DAVID  M.  PAKRY^ 

The  Scarlet  Empire 

**The  first  answer  by  a  man  of  national 
prominence  to  the  riotous  debate  for  all  kinds 
of  equality."— A«CF  Yorh  Times.  "An  interest- 
ing,  well-conceived  study  of  possible  extreme 
conditions  if  the  pendulum  of  socialism  swings 
too  UT."—New  York  World*  Pictures  in  color 
by  Herman  Wall.  Bound  In  Cloth,  xamo, 
#r  JO    Postpaid. 


6DACE   ALEXANDER'S 


Judith 


**A  carefully  written  story,  picturesque  and 
interesting."- /Vbi/<i</^//>b<a   Item.        "Strong, 

al,  and  fall  of  interest."— /ffi/tV>»tf>9/i>  News. 

udith' is  ivorth  reeiding.^'— Philadelphia  Re- 

ord,    "A  wholesome  story  of  true  love."— 7!** 

Outlook,    Illustrated  by  George  Wright,  xamo, 

bound  in  Cloth.  $i^o  Postpaid, 


WARDEN  CHENEYS 

The  Challenge 

"A  charming  story  with  no  affectation,  told 
directly  and  prettily.*'— AWir  York  Sum.  "Has 
a  restrained  dramatic  intensity  very  grateful, 
to  the  artistic  sense."— rAr  Outlook.  Picttirsd 
by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Bound  in  Cloth. 
#/^50   Postpaid. 


GEORGE    HODTON*8 

The  Edge  of  Hazard 

A  riot  of  brave  chances  in  Japan  and  Man- 
churia juRt  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  interest  comes  In  waves  of  exciting 
incident  that  rise  higher  and  higher  and  sweep 
the  reader  on  and  on.  Pred  Hardy,  knight  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  rivets  the  attention- 
Fred  Hardy  and  the  Princess  whom  he  wooed 
and  saved  and  won.  Beautiful  Pictures  by  C. 
M.  Relyea.    lamo.  Cloth  bound.  #/ jo  Postpaid. 


FRANCIS  LYNDE'8 

The  Quickening 

"A  story  of  the  kind  of  love  none  but  cynics 
ever  scoff  at."— W«ir  York  Times.  **An  excel- 
lent story;  the  heroine  is  a  true  and  charmincT 
woman.**- 7)fctf  Outlook.  **Sincere  and  deep  in 
purpose,  beautiful  and  artistic  in  style?*— 
Ckicago  News,  "As  a  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  young  American  manhood,  without  a 
y^T.''*— Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Illustrated 
by  B.  H.  Ashe.    Cloth,  xamo,      $r^  Postpaid, 
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THE  NEW  McCUTCHEON  BOOK 


Cowardice 
Court 


A  New  Love  Story 
By 

GEORGE 

BARR 

McCUTCHEON 


Author  of 
Nedra."    'The  Purple  Parasol;'    "Beverly  of  Graustark." 


Blithe  and  simple,  full  of  freshness  and  spontaneity, 
COWARDICE  COURT  is  so  dainty  a  story,  so  delicious  in 
sentiment  and  happy  in  ending,  that  one  cares  not  for  the  real- 
istic school  of  faultfinders,  who  would  doubt  whether  all  that  is 
in  it  could  happen.  Summer  readers  will  find  it  exactly  to  their 
liking. 

The  handsome  and  artistic  setting  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  tale. 


*  Summer  edition  de  luxe." — (A^  7\  World.) 

Htustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher  and 
decorations  by    Theo.   B*   Hapgood* 
$1.25 
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372  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Important  New  Macmillan   Books 

The  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Crisis." 
MP.  Winston  ChUrChiU'S  «^  nove/Just  ready 

Coniston 

Illustrated  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn/  Cloth,  $1.50, 
This  is  said  to  be  the  best  work  yet  dohe  by  the  author  of 
''Richard  Carvel,"  whose  work,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  **in 
breadth  of  canvas,  massing  of  dramatic  effect,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  rare  wholeson^eness  of  spirit  has  seldom  if  ever  been  surpass- 
ed in  an  American  romance." 


Mr.  Oiven  Wlster^s  new  novel.    Lady  Baltimore 

By  the  author  of  *'The  Virginian."    (Charmingly  Illustrated.) 
'*A  triumph  of  art    .    .    .    the  best  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  South  that  has 
been  made    ...  a  true  American  novel  in  subject,  spirit,  and  atmosphere." 

—Editorial  by  Hamilton  Mabie,  in  The  Outlook. 
With  pen  drawings  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  and  other  illustrations.    .    .    .  Cloth,  $^Jo. 

Mr.  Jolm  Lather  Long's  new  novel.    The  Way  of  the  Gods 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  quality  of  his  story.  It  rings  true  with  the  golden 
ring  of  chivalry  and  of  woman's  love,  it  rings  true  for  all  lovers  of  romance,  wherever 
they  be    .    .    .  and  is  told  with  an  art  worthy  of  the  idea.*'— A^.   V.  Mail.  Clotk^  t'^o, 

^^Barbara's''  new  hook.    The  Gardeiif  You  and  I 

Mabel   Osgood  Wright's  new  story   is  on   the  order  of  her  most  popular  book,   "The 

Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife,"  introducing  new  and  delightful  characters. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs^  including  a  frontispiece  in  color.  ,       Cloth^  $iy50, 

Mr.  Ernest  IngersolPs  new  book.  The  Life  of  Animals-Mammals. 

The  best  natural  history  for  boys.    It  is  the  daily  life  of  the  animal  that  is  emphasized 
here,  rather  than  his  imagined  emotions,  or  his  place  in  a  museum  of  anatomy. 
Illustrated  with  colored  plates,  unpublished  photographs  from  lifey  and  many  original 
drawings Chthy  $2.00  net.    {postage,  zs  cents.) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood's  new  book.    The  New  Earth 

The  new  book  by  the  author  of  "New  Creations  in  Plant  Life."    It  aims  to  describe  in- 
terestingly the  wonderful  progress  of  recent  years  in  all  industries  having  their  focal 
point  in  the  earth. 
With  many  illustrations  from  photographs.  ,   Cloth^  $i.7S  «'^«  {postage^  14  cents.) 

Mr.  James  Outram's  In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

"Every  lover  of  the  wide  out-door  world,  every  enthusiastic  hill  climber,  every  artist  or 
non-technical  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  will  welcome  this  book." 

^Bulletin  of  Amer.  Geog.  Society. 
Illustrated  fromfine  photographs.  Second  Edition.    $3^0  net, 

Mr.  John  Spargo's  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children 

^'Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  such  facts  as  are  described  in  this  book  should  be 
known  to  the  public    .    .    .  The  United  States  is  simply  behind  the  times  in  the  care  of 
its  children.—Congregationalist. 
Illustrated  from  photographs Clothe  $1^0  net.  {postage^  tj  cents.) 

Mrs.  Saint  Mauris  capital  book,    A  Self-Supporting  Home 

"Has  the  interest  of  a  good  story  and  the  value  of  practical  hints  in  country  economy." 

—Plain  Dealer. 

Illustrated  from  photographs Clothy  $t.7s  net.  {postage^  ij  cents.) 
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A  Lame  Dog*s  Diary 


BY  &  MACNAUGHTAN, 


Hie  commendatioiis  heaped  on  this  fterGng  Ktde  stoiy  are  wdl  deserved  It  is  a  de- 
lightful rdief  to  the  prevailing  fashion  in  romance  for  adventure,  crime  and  mystery. 

The  "  dog** — self-styled — ^is  an  Eln^^  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  at  Magersfontein. 
As  he  reposes  at  home  awaiting  recovery,  he  jots  down  every  dqr,  to  di^>el  ennui,  his  im- 
pressions of  things  and  people. 

The  major  portion  of  the  diary,  however,  is  devoted  to  Mrs.  Fielden,  a  fascinating, 
Kv^  young  widow,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  begun.  The  love  story  with  Mrs.  Fielden 
is  exquisit^  conceived  and  carried  out 


"A  clieeiliil,iiiBiiiiiqr.  wUHtjiiiii^  alonr  this,  wkick 
ooe  recomineadt  lo  othen  with  grateful  deKglit.*' 

-NiY.MUiL 

"hbacldightlokiiowMis.  FieUen.  and  event- 
ually one  con^ratulatei  die  lame  dog  with  a  fnll  keart*' 

-N.  Y.  WoHd. 

**Inthe  channingnanrerfand  qnainhw  of  fityit  and 
in  in  hdbi  and  tldllful  skelcliet  ot  ckamder  in  a  pro- 
vindalfitdeEngBakTill^cit  it  m^fgal&fe  of 'Oan- 
ford.*  *"  —CMa^  News. 


"Few,  'i  ainr,  fidicNEWIi  bate  cmuftki  to  ddicaldy 
tke  pathos  and  poeHy  ol  a  Hcrinig  soul  bampered  by 


pbyncal  Umitalioai.**  -Boston  Globe, 

**Beaulifuny  written,  and  aD  of  it  fciy  real  and 
buman  and  convincing  and  full  of  ouaint  bumor.*' 

-VfOMpbU  Telegrjipb. 

"ht  Ei^lisb  it  limpid  and   ibe  wbole  etfoit^far 
above  tbe  cuirent  output  from  Kleraiy  wodubopt.** 


Cloih.  $1.50.    At  an  bookiloici. 
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Q.     Which  of  the  spring  publications  should  head  my  list  as   THE 
novel  for  this  summer's  reading? 


A: 


THE 
SEQUEL 

TO 
"PAM" 


PAM 
DECIDES 


THE 
SEQUEL 

TO 
"PAM- 


"Should  oo 
cupy  the  first 
place  on  aD 
lists  of  books 
for  summer 
reading/* — 
JV:  Y.  Press. 


"Put  this 
book  sure  on 
your  list  for 
summer  read' 
mg.  — 
Buffjdo 
Commercial* 


:%    BETTINAVONHUnXN 


Q:  Why? 


A  •  'The  second  stoiy  is  even 

"  '     originaL"— JV.  Y.  Gobe. 

"Baroness  von  Hutten  has  increased 
the  debt  the  seeker  for  novelty  in  fiction 
owes  her,  by  this  vivacious  sequel  to  its 
fascinating  forerunner.** — Boston  Herald. 

"We  like  the  new  Pam,  and  we  are 
constantly  recognizing  in  her  suggestions 
of  the  old  Pam^  so  that  she  never  seems 
a  stranger  to  us.** — N.  Y*   Tribune* 


more  channing  dian  the  first,  and  just    as 

"Baroness  von  Hutten  has  proved  her 
claim  to  brilliancy  of  observation  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.'* — JV.  y.  Evening 
Pdst. 

"A    fascinating     book.** — Albany 
Times-Union*  "The    book    is    very 

clever.**— JV.  Y.  Herald* 

'ToM  with  a  freshness  as  rare  as  it  is 
attractive.**— Iocr£sv£a!e   Coarier-JotsmaL 


niurtntioiu  by  Martin  Juttice,  $1.50.     At  Every  Boolutore. 
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. 


The  Scholar's  Daughter 

BY  BEATRICE  HARRADEN 

Author  of  "Shipt  dUt  Pa«  b  the  Nighi'  etc. 

.::S/  tr^./^:^;^^/ '/»;     «  An  ^tistk,  <Wi«htfuIly  humorou.  ««y  in  M».  Han- 
ihecharacttr,  so  skiUfuUy  sketch-     Jen's  dcHcate,  finished  style.    Geraldine  Grant  is  a  chani- 

<•</.  making  tn  all  a  captivating 

setting  for  a  veritable  little  gem     uigly  unconvendooal  heroine,  and  the  other  characten  in  the 

in  the  season^s    literary    shotv-  i        i     j       •  i  i 

caser  Buffalo  News.        ^<^  ^^  sketched  With  a  rare  naturalness. 

ninstratloiis  and  decoratloii8»  $1«80. 

The  HOI 

BY  HORACE  A.  VACHELL 

Author  of  "  Brothen.*  olc. 

"  TAis  story  of  contemporary     Q  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  Say  that  THE  HILL  stands  wcD 

life  at  Harrow-on-tke-Hilly  writ-  •ibt'         r\ 

tenby  an  old  Harrovian  and  ded-      a  Comparison  With  '  Tom  Brown."     "It  IS  a  more  nnisbed 

icated  to  an  old  Harrovian^  de-  i^lit'  d  ii  ^Loiir^it 

serves  to  take  a  high  place  among     ^ofk  than  'Tom  Brown.' »  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "a 
the  tales  of  school  life  that  are     ^^^  daboTate  Structure ;  there  is  about  it  more  semblance 

really  rvorth  while. 

N,  r.  Evening  Post.  of  a  plot." 

doth,  12ino,  $1.50. 


A  Motor-Car  Divorce 

BY  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 

_,...,  Q  An  exceedingly  clever  piece  of  artistic  fiction.     To  di- 

*'  This  lively  and  engaging  ro- 
mance should  make  a  good  com-      vulge  the  least  bit  of  the  plot  would  be  to  mar  the  rare 

pauion  for  a  summer  holiday.    Jt  .,  rijr  i  ••! 

is  marked  by  the  true  'automobile     pleasure  ot  getting  it  at  hrst  hand  hrom  the  original  narrator. 
'^" Chic^'o' Record-Herald.        Th^  illustrations  are  works  of  art,  in  keeping  with  the  theme. 

— Cincinnati  Ttmes-Stjirm 

With  niustratlons,  lO  In  color,  by  Walter  Hale,  $IJ0. 
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The  Patriots 


BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

Author  of  "The  I 


q  The  best  o(  Dr.  Brady's  tales  of  the  Civii  War.     The 
-/?r.  Brady  u  a  story-teiUr  of     p|ot  ig  a  Strong  onc  and  the  action  unusually  spirited.    "  His 

farts.    He  has  writien  a  strong^       «-  « 

entertaining  and  inspiring  story     delicate  touch  of  matters  o(  heart  interest,*  writes  the  Balti- 

in^  The  Patriots:''  it       ii    .    .  i  i  i 

Cleveland  Leader.        more  Herald,  "  gives  a  tenderness  to  the  stoiy  that  comports 
with  the  blatant  note  of  war.' 

niiistratloiis  In  colors,  $1«S0 


The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Sailor 

BY  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON 

Author  of  ■  The  Menthoo  MyHoy,'  etc. 

!      ^'^Theiovestoryisso  tender  and     Q  A  clean-cut  love  story.  Well  told,  entertaining,  and  with 

I    sweet  that  the  *-eader  closes  the  ,         •.  ■ai.L.^i_  J 

I   bookwithafeeiing  that  the  unex-     an  unexpected  ending.     "A  book  to  be  read  on  a  warm 
K^^T''"'"'"''^'''^'"'^"     day-r-preferabbr  in  a  hammock,  in  the  shade."    (N.  Y. 

New  Orleans  States.  Globe.) 

Ulnstratloiis  and  decorations,  $1.50. 


My  Sword  for  Lafayette 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  *  Pro  Petria.'  etc. 
-Amostentertainingromance.       ^  '"^  *>*  ^^*^8  ^^  ^AU^  talc  of  war  and   adventure 

full  of  life  and  abundant  with     Mr.  Pemberton  displays  his  usual  facility  of  invention.     The 

thrills^  yet  also  softened  by  the 

gentle  passages  of  sentiment :'         Complications  are  well  conceived  and  the  story  is  wound  up 


Baltimore  News. 


with  a  stirring  finale. 
ninstrated,  $1.50. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Tourist 


How  to  Prepare 


for  Europe 


A  New  ''Utttc  Glaar*  Rcfc 

Ktottictnivelcr»  I 


Coarier-JoarnjU: 


*it  will  enable 

the  novice  to 

avoid  many 

nKMrbfymg 

and  expensive 

mistakes   on    a 

first  tour.*' 


By  H.  A.  GUERBER 

*'Sliiiiei  of  the  Wmmt  Opens.**  "Empmi  ol  Fn 


16  Maps,  100  Illustrations,  Tables, 
Bibliographies,  etc 

Sam  4%  %  t^.  iMop  Ckih.  $2.00.  Nm: 
Limp  Letifaer.  $2.50.  Spedd  H^    (Poliee  I6e.) 


Coiumbas 
Dispatch: 


'The  most 
comprdienshne 
and  complete 

work 
of  its  kind  we 

have  seen.** 


mimature  encyclopaedia  of  the  most 
necessary  data  which  intelligent 
travelers  would  fain  have  at  hand.  Hitherto  such  information  has  been  un- 
available, as  even  wealthy  tourists  are  loath  to  cany  a  (uU  Hne  of  ponderous 
reference  books  with  them.  If  used,  even  in  a  measure,  as  directed,  both 
before  and  during  the  trip,  the  litde  volume  will  gready  increase  the  pleasure 
and  profit  which  the  traveler  wiU  derive. 

Detailed,  upnto-date  maps,  condensed  histories,  with  chronologies,  exact 
tables  of  kings,  rulers,  pppes,  etc.,  chapters  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  attractions 
of  each  section,  accurate  money  tables,  and  even  the  bibliography  of  the 
romance  of  each  country,  enable  people  of  all  tastes  to  secure  information 
likely  to  interest  and  satisfy  as  well  as  inform  them. 

There  are  brief  chapters  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music, 
followed  by  alphabetical  tables  easy  to  consult;  also  a  vocabulary  in  six  languages. 

The  prospective  European  tourist  will  find  this  handy  volume  a  guide  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  preparation  for  a  profitable  and  successful  trip. 


"Can  be  commended  alike  to  the 
untried  tourist  and  to  the  veteran  globe 
trotter/' — Chicago  Record-Hersld* 


"It  cannot  fail  to  prove  the  most  val- 
uable companion  to  a  traveler." — 

NkshmOe  Amertatn. 


For  Side  si  jtH  Bookstores  or  from  the  PMishers  direct. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  STANDS  TOR  INFORMATION 

To  have  information  is  to  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  consists 
of  abihty  to  answer  questions.  The  man  who  can  answer  questions  is 
justly  considered  the  educated  man.  The  most  direct  way  to  gain 
such  education,  such  knowledge,  such  information,  is  to  use  regularly 
the  best  encyclopaedia  in  existence.     This  is  unquestionably 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

Edited  by  Professors  Gttman,  Peck  and  Colby,  it  gives  information  absolutely 
authoritative  with  unprejudiced  treatment  of  evefl^-  subject  it  contains.  Completed 
down  through  the  events  of  last  year — it  is  acknowledged  the  most  recent  work  of 
its  kind  in  existence  to-day. 

The  arntngemeni  of  its  contents  is  so  simple  that  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  look- 
ing up  any  topic  or  subject. 

Every  bit  of  information  in  Tlie  New  International  Encyclopae^dia  is  of  interest  to  the 
average  person*      Theie  is  no  *' as -dry-as -an-encyclopaedia"  article  in  the  entire  work. 

Our  selling  plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  matter  o( price  need  not  be  an  obstacle 
for  any  intending  purchaser.     Let  us  send  you,  without  your  incurring  any  obligation, 


Two  Useful  and  Interesting  Books,  Free 

Ooe  ii  Ibc  fniQOOi  js^ent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-dar  Questloiu  yoB  ouEbl  to  tisow  how 


^r^ 


to  xubwct.  but  half  of  which  yoa  probably  cmtiot  answer  off-hand.    Thij  littk  book  ii  to  *ho*  the  ukIuI-       ^C?^    ^     C^f^^*- 
DCV  aod  pncticabilitr  of  the  lone  most  cncrclopxidia  in  cxi»Lenc£  lo-day.  ^^    ^     ^^*^ 

The  other  book  coQUiittPAEca  d«chptj?e  of  The  Ne*  ItitertiaiiDnAl  EncyclupzdLa.  »peclmen  pafes.        ^<!^^  *^  \'>*^*V' 
fac'timile  inustrattons  tru^m  The  New  International,  ihnwin^  the^  worlc^t  (cope^  aad  the  eaiy  payment         a^    ^-    ^^^s^^ 
plan  by  ^rhith  one  can  ucure  this  Rreat  work  wiihoui  jt  Uf^e  initial  eipenditure.  *3!^  ^    *%^td^ 

It  will  uke  you  ies*  than  a  Eainiiitfi  to  fill  in  the  coupon.    Mail  it  and  you  witt  receive  ni       ^-.^^v*"  *A'^*^.^v 
trace  thoe  two  valuable  booka.  ^^  ^^  .^^'^^^ 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Pobllsfaers  372  Fiftb  Ave.,  New  York  City 


To     anyone     subscrlb* 
In^    to    The   New  la. 


^^l^-t>f^:^'' 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 

^^^^^■^i^p^^  ■  iDB    lo    lae   iiew  ia> 

ternatloiial    Encyclopaedia     in    respon^^     to       ^y^r;^\.\^^-^^ 

tbJs  Advertisement,  w«  will  send  an  Bxtrm     ^^^i^^^^^^V 

Volume    Free,     entitled, 

Keadlntf   and   Study." 


>J#^: 


^ 


<<^ 


Caur,e.    of       ^C^V^^^?^  ,.••■■■"«..■■■■ 
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Mr.  Pratt 

By  JOSEPH  C  LINCOLN 

$1.50  wj 

*Thc  author  of  Cap'n  Eri  has  bettered 
his  first  uxxts^^—Clcotl^nd  PUin  De^er. 

"MR.  PRATTS^)eechfairbr  smarts 
with  salt  1  Whenever  he  goes  &shmg  for  a 
phrase  he  comes  up  all  dripping  with  the 
sea/'-M   Y.  Giobe. 

The  Voice  of  the  Street 


By  ERNEST   POOLE 


$1.50. 


**  A  most  unusual  story — tmce  read  it  is 
read  again.  Its  charm  and  its  strength  are 
as  undeniable  as  they  are  indefinable — It 
is  a  book  to  make  you  thinL  And  above 
all  it  sings  at  the  last  only  of  joy  and  love.** 
— Augusts,  Herald* 

The  Ancient  Miracle 

By  JANE  GROSVENOB  COOKE 

$1.50  wi 


The  scene  is  laid  up  Grands  Plateaux 
in  the  Canadian  forest  It  is  a  romance  of 
great  beauty  and  strength. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
PUBUSHERS  NEW  YORK 


r 


A  PANORAMA  OF  ROME 


Imperial  Purple 

THE  STORY    OF  THE,  CEASARS 


BY  EDGAR  SALTUS 
Purple  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.    $1.00  net. 
"Brilliant,  a'naziiig  to  read,  hard    of  belief,  and  dia- 
eoncerting,  for  every  line  in  it  is     troth."— iVitf  Mall 
G<uette,  London. 

''A  vlYld  picture  of  the    oormption  which   rained 
Rome.'^— £o7kion  Academy. 

*'  The  glamoar  of  the  deca/  of  Rome  is  depicted  in 
ttrikiog,  vivid  colonra.*'—  Onlooker^  London. 


Modern  Love 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 


One  thoasand  copies  printed  on   Yan  Oelder  handmade 
paper,  half  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net. 

Poems  by    LiTint   Enjllsh    Authors,  in- 

cladins;  Stephen  Phillips,  W.  B.    Yeatft.  A.  E.  Hoas- 
man,  Robert  Bridge*,  W.  S.  Blnnt,  and  29  others. 

A  fascinating  volume  of  poems  that  will  appeal  to 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  every  man  and  woman.  In 
no  other  volume  are  there  so  many  hannting  lyrics. 

It  is  very  doubtfal  if  in  any  othpr  volume  of  like 
size,  any  such  collection  of  really  excellent  verse  can 
be  fonnd  by  the  lover  of  poetry.— Mr.  William 
Mariok  Rbedv  in  The  Mirror,  St.  I>)ai8. 

Altosrether  a  charming  little  book  in  contents  and 
\qo}^^.~ Rr^.ning  Sun,  New  York. 

At  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publisher. 


SIROCCO 

BY  KErNNETH  BROWN 


"  A  tale  to  make  ns  fairly  chortle  with  glee.  Tt  lores 
the  reader  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  It  holds  him 
there  through  a  series  of  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  such  as  the  mind  of  novelist  never  before 
dwelt  upon.  It  persistently  and  uninterrnptedly  enter- 
talnt".  lir.  Brown  is  an  eloquent  story-teller.''— ^o^/on 
Evening  Transcript. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  liveliest  stories  we  have  read  in  a 
longtime."— 7%fl  67oftf,  New  York. 

"The  author  has  told  well  a  stirring  tale.  Insure  it 
a  w  ide  popn  larl  ty . "-  Xew  York  Titne»  Saturday  Kevie  ir . 

"A  clever  story,  in  which  Yankee  shrewdnfse>  and 
Oriental  flim-flam  are  brought  together  with  striking 
rcaults."— fix.  Louis  Globe-Uemocrat. 
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MILXICO 

Andiodxed  Engliih  TnnsUtioiu  of  all  Tariff,  Legal  and    Commercial    Publication   of  the    Mexican  Republic 
Following  prices  in  U.  8.  Currency.    Add  10c.  extra  for  postage. 


CtmnercUl  Code— paper— $2.  ao 
Camiserclal  Cede— sheep— «8. 60 
Oiffee  Growlnr  in  Mexlo^ftl.OO. 
FMeral  StamfLcw— $1.00. 
FittUc  Land!  taw— 10.60. 
Patent  I4iw»-$1.00. 
Me^can  Cnttom  Boom  TarUf-|8.60. 
Mexican  Mlninr  Lawa— tl.oo. 
Caaahtemoc— cloth— $8.50. 


Tropical  Agricoltore— illustrated— $5.00. 

Colonization  and  Hatvcalization  Law- $0.50. 

Railroad  Law-$o.50. 

Hew  Bankinr  Law  of  MexiGo-$0.50. 

Trade  Mark  Law  of  Mexico-$0.75. 

Vacant,  Hational  Snnlns,  and  Ezceaa  Lands— $0.50. 
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It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  volume  of  Ibsen-talk  which 

has  flooded  the  literary 
Ibsen  periodicals       since      the 

as  death    of    that    vitriolic 

Seen  dramatist.  For  our  part 

we  have  been  interested 
mainly  in  noting  the  curious  divergence 
of  opinions  reflected  in  these  post-mor- 
tem appreciations.  Ibsen,  cries  one  critic, 
was  simply  a  sardonic  exploiter  of  the 
diseases  of  society — one  who  dwelt  long- 
ingly upon  base  passions,  moral  distor- 
tions, and  hereditary  taints.  Not  so,  re- 
plies another ;  Ibsen  is  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  Sophocles,  a  mighty  dramaturge 
whose  relentlessness  is  only  the  relent- 
lessness  of  Nature  or  of  Fate.  He  is  an 
individualist  in  revolt  against  society, 
remarks  a  third,  a  sort  of  Prometheus  of 
the  drama,  defying  all  the  conven- 
tions and  hypocrisies  which  fetter  and 
emasculate  the  individual.  Xo,  says  a 
fourth.  Ibsen  is  really  much  more  subtle 
than  that.  While  depicting  the  struggle 
of  the  individual  against  the  established 
order,  he  is  really  satirizing  the  folly  of 
such  a  struggle,  and  very  vividly  illus- 
trating its  predestined  hopelessness.  Still 
mother  view  makes  him  innocent  of  all 
;>hilosophy,  desiring  to  teach  no  lesson, 
iaving  no  thesis  to  defend,  but  standing 
Forth,  first  and  last  and  preeminently,  as  a 
3freat  artist  whose  allegiance  is  given 
rtrholly  to  his  art.  We  should  say  that 
:his  last  position  is  the  only  one  which 
satisfies  the  mind  and  remains  tenable  to 
lie  end.     Ibsen,  with  an  analytical  intel- 
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lect  and  a  wonderful  dramatic  gift,  knew 
his  little  Norwegian  world  as  he  knew 
the  four  corners  of  his  own  room.  His 
vision  burned  into  the  depths  of  its  mean- 
ness, its  sordid  motives,  its  hidden  sins 
against  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  He  hated 
intensely ;  and  this  hate  distilled  its 
venom  into  the  lines  of  his  plays,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  his  knowledge  an  in- 
tense reality.  He  doubtless  thought  he 
was  merely  holding  up  to  scorn  the  nak- 
edness of  his  Norwegian  neighbours.  He 
found  that  he  had  in  fact  exposed  and 
scarified  the  feculent  morality  of  modem 
life ;  for  Berlin  and  Paris.and  London  and 
New  York  are,  after  all,  only  Skien  and 
Christiania  swollen  to  a  monstrous  size. 
Probably  Ibsen  himself  could  not  have 
told  whether  or  not  he  was  an  individual- 
ist or  a  collectivist.  But  he  would  most 
certainly  have  claimed  the  name  of  artist, 
and  there  would  have  been  none  so  bold 
as  to  denv  his  claim. 


Remembering  that  Ibsen  is  now  ranked 
by  many  serious  critics  not  far  below 
the  Shakespearian  level,  ambitious  and 
impecunious  beginners  may  comfort 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  how  he 
fared  in  the  days  of  his  earlier  successes. 
For  Love's  Comedy  his  publishers  paid 
him  only  one  hundred  dalers  — consider- 
ably less  than  $ioo.  For  Fru  Inger  and 
The  Chieftain  he  received  about  $35. 
Even  Brand — his  first  genuine  success — 
brought  him  fame  rather  than  money, 
and  the  fame  was  blended  with  the  sort 
of  notoriety  given  to  one  who  is  thought 
to  be  a  purveyor  of  vileness.  When 
Ghosts  appeared,  a  torrent  of  slander  de- 
scended upon  Ibsen.  His  private  life  was 
assailed  and  his  character  was  blackened 
bv  a  thousand  scribes.  So  difficult  is  it 
for  men  and  women  to  understand  that 
the  artist  is  not  himself  necessarily  the 
thing  which  he  depicts,  and  that  his  mate- 
rial comes  to  him  from  observation  and 
not  from  participation. 


For  several  years  a  certain  Western 
millionaire  has  been  engagred  in  erecting 
a  house  in  the  city  of  New  York  into 
which  he  has  thrown  an  amount  of  archi- 
tectural imagination  sufficient  to  excite  a 


widespread  interest;  though  the  sort  of 
impression  which  he  has  created  is  not 
^  precisely    an    impression 

House  ^^  aesthetic    satisfaction. 

Qf  The  structure  looks  some- 

Mirth  what     as     though     the 

material  for  it  had  been 
first  melted  and  had  then  been  poured 
gradually  from  above  until  it  hardened 
into  its  present  form.  In  front  of  it  there 
is  a  large  white  dentated  screen.  The 
interior  of  the  house  has  also  witnessed  a 
riot  of  decorative  ideas.  The  other  day 
an  artist  who  had  been  invited  to  look  it 
over,  and  w^ho  had  subsequently  retired 
to  his  club  for  refreshment,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  this  mansion. 

**Oh,"  said  he,  wearily,  "it  reminds  me 
of  a  bride-cake  with  a  set  of  artificial 
teeth  hung  across  the  front." 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  the  interior 
decoration  ?" 

"Ah,"  sighed  he,  "the  interior  decora- 
tion is  a  happy  union  of  Early  Lincoln 
and  Late  North  German  Lloyd !" 


An  interesting  recent  development  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  lesser  literary- 
centres.       In  Louisville, 
Lesser  Kentucky,    for    instance. 

Literary  are  gathered  a  number  of 

Centres  men    and    women    who 

write  novels,  books  of 
other  kinds,  or  articles  for  the  magazines. 
The  men  and  women  of  letters  and  art 
who  have  established  their  homes  at  Cor- 
nish, New  Hampshire,  form  a  communi- 
ty that  is  even  better  known  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  literary  centre  which 
is  growing  up  here  and  there  far  away 
from  the  cities.  There  reside  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  and  not  far  from  him 
lives  Mr.  Louis  Evan  Shipman,  a  writer 
of  plays  as  well  as  of  novels,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  made  the  dramatisation  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  novel  of  two  years  ago. 
The  Crossing,  There  also  live  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  the  sculptor :  Percy  Mac- 
kaye,  the  poet  and  playwright ;  Maxfield 
Parrish,  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  the 
editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  There  did  re- 
side until  very  lately,  at  least  for  the 
summers,  Everett  Shinn,  the  artist,  and 
his  talented  wife,  Florence  Scovel  Shinn: 
and  to  this  colony  has  recently  come  a 
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most  welcome  accession  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Robert  Herrick.  Another  literary 
centre  seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  a  place  of  which  most  of  our 
readers  have  probably  never  heard. 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  dedicates  her  new 
book,  The  Garden,  You  and  /,  to  "J-L.G., 
I.M.T.,  and  A.B.P.,  the  Literary  Gar- 
deners of  Redding;"  and  inquiry  reveals 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  folk  more  or 
less  literary  have  recently  betaken  them- 
selves to  this  pretty  little  town  in  Con- 
necticut. Albert  Bigelow  Paine  dis- 
covered it;  and  after  he  had  secured  a 
farni  and  established  his  home,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  interest  a  good  many  of  his 
friends  in  its  advantages.  He  did  not 
have  much  difficulty;  for,  though  ex- 
ceedingly hilly,  the  little  place  is  very  at- 
tractive, and  fairly  accessible  to  New 
York.  Last  year  Mark  Twain  bought  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Paine ; 
Miss  Gilder,  of  The  Critic,  has  a  place  not 
far  away ;  and  Mrs.  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur, 
whose  book,  A  Self -Supporting  Home, 
has  sent  almost  as  many  people  to  the 
country  as  did  The  Fat  of  the  Land,  has 


established  herself  in  a  house  on  the  wind- 
ing road  that  leads  down  from  Mr. 
Clemens's  place  toward  the  mill-pond. 

It   is   not   generally    known   that    the 
woman  who  signs  herself  *'E.  Nesbit"  is 
in  private  life  Mrs.  Hu- 
bert Bland,  and  lives    in 
E.  Ncsbit  an  old  place.  Well  Hall, 

Kent,  in  England.  She 
reverses  the  usual  order 
of  things  by  being  a  successful  writer  of 
children's  stories  turned  writer  of  tales 
for  grown-ups;  for  in  The  Incomplete 
Amorist  she  has  written  a  book  with  a 
character  something  like  "Sentimental 
Tommy."  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is 
a  universal  lover,  and  who  is  finally  bitten 
by  a  real  passion  himself.  Mrs.  Bland 
has  become  widely  known  as  a  poet  too. 
She  is  an  enthusiastic  **outdoor"  woman, 
and  takes  great  delight  in  swimming  and 
boating. 
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Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  scored  a  tri- 
umph of  which  the  completeness  is  per- 
haps less  remarkable  than 
the  swiftness.  His  book 
appeared  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  already 
the  loathsome  and  in- 
famous conditions  which  it  revealed  in  the 


"The  Jungle' 
Vindicated 


Chicago  packing-houses  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Federal  law.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  investigated 
through  experts  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's revelations.  He  found  them  to 
have  been,  if  anything,  less  startling  than 
the  reality.  He  embodied  his  discoveries 
in  a  message  to  Congress;    and    almost 


THE   LATEST   PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN   LUTHER    LONG 

Mr.  Long's  new  novel.  The  Way  of  the  Gods,  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue 
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within  an  hour,  both  packers  and  pack- 
inghouse senators  were  tumWing  over 
each  other  in  their  haste  to  pass  the  most 
drastic  law  if  only  the  President  would 
withhold  his  message.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  attempts  made  to  discredit  Mr. 
Sinclair's  chapters  on  Packingtown.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  remarked :  *'It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  dramatise  a 
novel,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  on  rec- 
ord, possibly,  where  one  has  been  enact- 
ed into  law."  The  Post's  remark  is  a 
little  too  sweeping.  Two  of  Charles 
Reade's  novels — It  is  Never  Too  Late  To 
Mend  and  Hard  Cash — were  enacted  into 
law  in  the  same  sense  that  Mr. 
Sinclair's  novel  is  likely  to  be 
The  Squeers  chapters  of 
Niekleby  did  not  make 
they  led  to  its  enforce- 
ment; and  the  satire  on  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings in  Bleak  House  did  something 
to  cut  the  meshes  of  red  tape  in  the  world 
of  British  officialdom.  Yet  we  do  believe 
that  never  has  any  book  produced  a  con- 
crete result  of  this  sort  so  rapidly  as  did 
The  Jungle.     Mr.    Sinclair   deserves   all 


enacted. 

Nicholas 

law, 


but 


the  credit  that  he  is  getting.  We  are  not 
so  sure,  however,  that  he  may  not  spoil  it 
all  by  a  lack  of  discretion  and  of  reticence. 
He  is  making  rather  too  much  capftal  out 
of  the  whole  affair,  in  writing  letters  to 
the  President,  giving  him  directions,  ex- 
postulating with  him,  and  pointing  out 
his  mistakes  and  then  publishing  these  let- 
ters in  the  newspapers  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  the  White  House.  This 
may  be  due  to  zeal  inspired  by  a  worthy 
cause;  but  the  cynical  will  be  apt  to  see 
in  it  the  motives  of  the  literary  adver- 
tiser, and  Mr.  Sinclair  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  keep  himself  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground and  allow  others  to  do  some  of 
the  fighting. 

Incidentally  this  whole  episode  ser\*es 
to  explain  very  clearly  one  of  the  sources 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  boundless  popularity. 
He  is  alert  for  any  hint  which  may  enable 
him  to  better  existing  conditions  in 
American  life.  Every  wrong  finds  in  him 
an  instant  enemy;  every  good  cause,  an 
eager  and  efficient  advocate.  We  cannot 
imagine  any  other  President  whom  the 
country  has  ever  had,    paying    any  at- 
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tention  at  all  to  what  was  written 
in  a  novel.  Cleveland,  Harrison,  Arthur, 
Garfield,  Hayes,  and  Grant — some  of 
these  men  would  never  even  have  heard 
of  The  Jungle,  Some  of  them  would 
have  looked  at  it  simply  as  a  harmless 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  what  old  Simon 
Cameron  uced  to  call  one  of  the  **Iit'ry 
fellers."  Some  of  them  might  have  read 
it  with  interest.  But  not  one  of  them 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  investigating 
its  statements  and  preparing  a  message 
to  Congress  on  the  subject.  Yet  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cared  nothing  where  or  by 
whom  the  assertions  were  published.  He 
simply  asked  whether  they  were  true.  If 
they  were  true,  and  if  so  great  an  evil  ac- 
tually existed,  then  he  was  prepared  to 
smash  it  just  as  quickly  as  he  could ;  and 
it  looks  as  though  in  this  case  he  had 
done  it.  And  that  is  why  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  ignore  any  number 
of  what  they  are  fond  of  calling  "Teddy's 
breaks ;"  because  in  spite  of  "breaks"  the 
President  is  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  is  not  afraid  of  making  a  few  blun- 
ders if  in  the  end  he  can  strike  and  strike 
hard  the  lawless,  who  for  years  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
retribution. 


We  have  been  interested  in  noting  the 
unanimity  with  which  Mr.  Sinclair's 
method  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
Zola.  Critics  have  been  equally  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  only  the  Packing- 
town  part  of  The  Jungle  is  Zolaesque. 
The  nebulous  and  extremely  tiresome  so- 
cialistic ranting  in  the  later  chapters  is 
supposed  to  depart  entirely  from  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  master  of  Naturalism. 
As  a  matter. of  fact,  this  part  is  just  as 
much  like  Zola  as  is  the  first  part,  only 
it  represents  the  later,  and  not  the  earlier, 
Zola.  The  chapters  on  Packingtown  viv- 
idly recall  the  grim  and  powerful 
pictures  of  filth  and  squalor  contained 
in  JJAssomoir  and  Germinal;  but  the  con- 
cluding chapters  almost  as  surely  re- 
mmd  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  Trav- 
ail — the  general  thesis  being  about  the 
same  in  both  books.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  in  his  single  novel,  has  given  us 
a  complete  Zola — not  merely  Zola,  the 
photographer  of  sewage,  but  also  Zola, 


the  social  reformer.  If  the  latter  phase 
is  far  the  less  interesting  of  the  two,  as 
discovered  in  The  Jungle,  this  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  same  thing  in  its  great 
French  prototypes. 


Politicians  have  always  been  aware  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  taking  catch- 
word.    A    good    catch- 
Thc  Value  word  persistently  reiter- 

of  a  ated  is  often  better  than 

Catchword  a    good    cause,    and    in- 

finitely better  than  a  good 
argument,  both  for  purposes  of  at- 
tack and  of  defence.  General  Scott 
was  kept  out  of  the  presidency  by  the 
changes  which  were  rung  upon  his  "has- 
ty-plate-of-soup."  Blaine  went  down  be- 
fore Dr.  Burchard's  too  apt  alliteration. 
"British  free  trade"  routed  the  Demo- 
crats in  1880 ;  and  the  very  same  doctrine, 
ingeniously  styled  "reciprocity,"  saved 
the  Republicans  in  1888.  But  we  have 
never  seen  so  successful  a  use  of  a  catch- 
word, invoked  in  behalf  of  a  perfectly 
despicable  cause,  as  within  the  past  few 
months.  Every  one  is  painfully  well 
aware  of  the  widespread  rottenness  of 
the  American  business  and  financial 
world.  You  cannot  stick  even  so  much 
as  a  pin  into  any  part  of  our  commercial 
system  without  seeing  putrescence  ooze 
out  through  the  puncture.  Banks,  life 
insurance  companies,  railways,  oil  trusts, 
ship-building  concerns  and  sugar  com- 
panies— everywhere  it  is  the  same;  and 
now  we  have  the  crowning  abomination 
of  the  Chicago  stockyards  and  Packing- 
town.  For  a  year  or  more,  these  iniqui- 
ties have  been  exposed  with  a  sickening 
wealth  of  documentary  evidence  and  ir- 
refutable proof.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  deny  the  repulsive  facts.  Denial  was 
absolutely  impossible.  But  the  friends 
of  these  atrocities  are  not  lacking  in 
cleverness;  so  they  called  into  their  dis- 
creditable service  the  Catchword.  When 
the  Evening  Post  of  this  city  first  resur- 
rected from  Bunyan  the  Man  with  the 
Muck  Rake,  it  quite  unintentionally 
armed  the  forces  of  evil  with  a  weapon 
almost  more  powerful  than  the  sword  of 
justice.  "Aha!"  cried  all  the  grafters, 
"that  is  a  fine  phrase.  Any  one  who  ex- 
poses us  and  uncovers  our  iniquities  is 
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not  a  decent  person.  He  is  a  Man  with 
a  Muck  Rake."  The  phrase  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  If  you  objected  to 
vileness,  if  you  sought  to  blot  it  out,  you 
were  a  "Muck  Raker."  Even  the  Presi- 
dent helped  to  spread  this  opprobrious 
term.  No  one  seemed  to  consider  that 
if  there  had  not  been  such  heaps  of  muck 
nobody  could  have  raked  it.  Yet  the  per- 
sons who  were  responsible  for  the  muck 
were  half  forgiven,  and  the  main  tor- 
rent of  abuse  descended  on  the  individu- 
als who  held  the  rakes.  Now  it  makes 
no  difference  what  were  the  motives  of 
those  who  raked  the  muck.  The  real 
issue  is  to  be  found  in  the  muck  itself. 
Among  the  rakers  there  are  some  pretty 
distinguished  persons.  President  Roose- 
velt's messages  to  Congress  on  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  and  the  meat  scandal 
ai*e  admirable  instances  of  muckraking. 
Commissioner  Garfield  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes  and  the  members  of  the 
Armstrong  committee  and  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  all  most 
eminent  muckrakers.  One  ought  to  re- 
gard this  epithet  as  a  title  of  honour ;  for 
unless  the  raking  shall  prove  to  be  suc- 
cessful, there  is  danger  lest  the  great 
American  Republic  become  submerged  in 
a  mighty  sea  of  muck. 


Another  phrase  that  has  been  over- 
worked in  the  service  of  filthy  criminals 
is  the  phrase  ex  parte,  Messrs.  Neill 
and  Reynolds  went  to  Packingtown  and 
told  exactly  what  they  saw.  They  were 
employed  by  the  Government,  arid  they 
had  no  motive  for  misrepresenting  facts. 
They  did  not  hold  a  brief  for  either  side 
of  a  controverted  case.  Nor  did  they 
need  to  be  experts  in  sanitation.  They 
were  honest  men  with  eyes  and  noses, 
and  they  had  common  sense.  Had  they 
found  the  sausage-making  and  the  meat- 
tinning  going  on  in  handsome  halls  with 
tiled  floors,  and  mother-of-pearl  walls, 
and  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  luxu- 
rious scrupulosity,  they  would  certainly 
have  described  these  beautiful  things  in 
the  most  appreciative  language.  As 
they  happened  to  discover  nothing  but 
filth,  disease,  intolerable  stenches,  and  a 
worse  than  bestial  disregard  of  elemen- 
tary decency,  they  set  that  down  exactly 


as  it  was.  "Don't  listen  to  them!"  cries 
the  New  York  Sun,  always  the  defender 
of  the  unspeakable.  "They  are  making 
an  ex  parte  statement !"  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  did  not  do.  Any  state- 
ment which  the  packers  make  or  for 
which  the  Sun  may  be  responsible  will 
naturally  be  ex  parte,  because  it  is  the 
statement  of  interested  persons;  but  the 
Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  case  at 
all.  It  is  the  arbiter  between  the  public 
and  the  packers;  and  if  it  objects  to  have 
its  citizens  fed  on  uterine  veal  and  on 
sausages  tinctured  with  hog  cholera,  even 
a  Latin  phrase  ought  not  to  check  the 
swiftness  and  paralyse  the  power  of  its 
restraining  hand. 


Psychological  problems  are  not  popu- 
lar in  the  summer  months,  except  per- 
'  haps    such   problems   as 

The  relate     to     youths     and 

Made-Over  maidens.    Therefore,  we 

Henry  James  shall  devote  only  a  para- 
graph instead  of  an  arti- 
cle to  a  question  which  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  Everybody  knows  how  the  act- 
or's art  is  conditioned  and  qualified  by 
the  demands  of  his  audiences.  Uncon- 
sciously he  accentuates  those  points  in  his 
interpretation  which  are  the  most  ap- 
proved by  the  spectators,  broadening  the 
humour  here  and  exaggerating  the 
emphasis  there,  until  at  last  the 
part  has  been  moulded  over,  and  ver}- 
often  in  a  way  which  is  contrary  to  the 
actor's  own  convictions.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's  Zaza.  When 
she  first  assumed  this  role  it  was  a  con- 
sistent, forceful  and  even  touching  crea- 
tion. But  her  Philistine  audiences  mis- 
took some  of  the  pathetic  touches  for 
broad  humour  and  grinned  at  them ;  and 
they  failed  to  note  many  delicate  little 
strokes  which  in  France  would  have 
been  instantly  appreciated.  In  conse- 
quence, Mrs.  Carter  gradually  trans- 
fonned  what  was  originally  a  finished 
portrait  into  a  glaring  caricature — ^and 
she  had  her  reward  by  way  of  the  box- 
office.  The  point  which  wq  wish  to  make 
is  that  the  same  thing  is  often  true  in 
literature.  A  writer  will  sometimes  sac- 
rifice his  artistic  conscience  because  he 
seeks   a   larger  public   than   the    public 
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which  could  thoroughly  enjoy  him  at  his 
best.  He  gives  them  his  worst  because 
his  worst  is  much  more  profitable,  or 
perhaps  because  it  suits  his  whim  to 
gratify  the  mob. 


To  some  extent  this  was  illustrated  in 
the    career    of    Dante    Gabriel  Rossetti, 
who  was  not  at  all  the  tenuous,  anaemic, 
and  moonlit  sort  of  person  that  some  of 
his   pictures    would   suggest.     A   more 
striking    instance,    however,    is    Oscar 
Wilde.     Wilde  was  a  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  a  vigourous  and  manly 
style,  and  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
languish  over  a  lily.  But  because  he  took 
an    interest   in    the   aesthetic   movement 
which  swept  over  England  in  the  early 
eighties,  the  average  man  got  a  notion 
that  Wilde  was  an  extreme  type  of  the 
fatuous  aesthete.     Then,  after  Du  Mau- 
rier  had   burlesqued  him  pictorially  as 
Maudle  or  Postlethwaite,  and  after  Gil- 
bert had  worked  him  into  Patience  in  the 
character  of  Bunthorne,  the  popular  be- 
lief   became    irrevocably   fixed.     Wilde 
found  his  account  in  humouring  the  idea. 
He  let  his  hair  grow  long,  wore  a  huge 
sunflower,  and  perpetrated  epigrams  red- 
olent   of    South    Kensington.      All    this 
gave  him  an  immense  notoriety  and  made 
his  plays  and  books  successful  for  a  time. 
But  in  the  end  it  reduced  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  sort  of  clown  whom  no  one 
would  take  with  any  seriousness.      We 
greatly  fear  that  Mr.  Henry  James  is  the 
last  example  of  this  same  evolution,   or 
rather  devolution.     Mr.  James  for  many 
years  wrote  books  which  were,  to  be  sure, 
highly  finished  in  style  and  subtle  in  their 
psychology.      But    no   educated,    intelli- 
gent person  found  them  at  all  obscure. 
Uncultivated  readers  sometimes  failed  to 
follow  him,  yet  this  was  only  because 
they  did  not,  as  it  were,  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  breeding,  of  wide  knowledge, 
and  of  cosmopoHs.     But  as  the  reading 
public  increased,   these  half-baked   per- 
sons fell  into  the  habit  of  describing  Mr. 
James  as  tremendously  recondite,  as  elu- 
sive, and  as  a  little  "queer."    That  is  the 
way  in  which  finally  they  liked  him  to 
manifest   himself.      Looking  back   over 
his  writings  for  the  past  decade,  it  seems 
evident  enough  that  Mr.  James  has  grad- 


ually accepted  the  role  which  the  public 
has  been  so  eager  to  thrust  upon  him. 
His  style  has  gone  from  preciosity  to  ec- 
centricity. He  is  playing  down  to  the 
level  of  the  groundlings.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, any  of  the  chapters  from  his  ear- 
lier books  of  travel,  such  as  English 
Hours  or  Foreign  Parts  and  contrast 
them  with  such  preposterous  sentences  as 
these  from  the  papers  which  he  is  now 
contributing  to  the  North  American  Re- 
vieiiK  This  particular  passage  relates  to 
the  city  of  Washington : 

''We  are  aware  none  the  less  of  impressions 
— that  of  the  ponderous  proud  Senate,  for  in- 
stance, so  sensibly  massive;  that  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  so  simply,  one  almost  says  so 
chastely,  yet,  while  it  breathes  supremacy,  so  ele- 
gantly, so  all  intellectually,  in  session — under 
which  the  view,  taking  one  extravagance  with 
another,  recurs  rather  ruefully  to  glimpses 
elsewhere  caught,  glimpses  of  authority  em- 
blazoned, bewigged,  bemantled,  bemarshalled 
in  almost  direct  defeat  of  its  intention  of  grav- 
ity. For  the  reinstated  absentee,  in  theso 
presences  the  mere  recovery  of  native  privilege 
was  at  all  events  a  balm — after  too  many 
challenged  appeals  and  abused  patiences,  too 
many  hushed  circuitous  creepings*  among  the 
downtrodden,  in  other  and  more  bristling  halls 
of  state." 

Is  it  not  obvious  to  any  one  that  in 
writing  such  stuff  as  this,  Mr.  James  has 
cast  aside  his  old  distinction  and  that, 
like  tlie  actor,  he  is  letting  his  audience 
make  him  over  into  something  quite  for- 
eign to  his  own  conception  of  himself  and 
something  quite  at  variance  with  his 
natural  good  taste?  In  our  opinion,  at 
the  present  time  he  is  engaged  in  nothing 
less  than  literary  "mugging." 


The  San  Francisco  fire  wiped  out  more 
literary   treasures   than  the   newspapers 

have  reported.  It  devel- 
Loss  of  ops     that     the     original 

Jckyll  and  manuscripts     of     Frank 

Hyde  Mss.  Norris's     books     which 

were  the  property  of  his 
brother  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Norris  were  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Norris  was  also  the  owner 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr,  Hyde,  and  this  too  was  also 
lost.     By  hard  work  the  house  occupied 


MR.    WJLL  JttWlX   AS   SEEN    UV    THE    BOHEMTAN    CLUB 

Mr.   Irwin  has   long   been   one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  thi^  S;in  Francisco  or- 
gauisation,  ^  He  wrote  ihe  libretto  for  one  of  the  club* 5  most   not;ibk 
** jinks/'     We  recommend    this  libretto  to  any  one  who  can  bor- 
row or  steal  a  copy  of  it  as  it  contain,^  'much  verse  of 
a  really  unusual  quality 
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by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  saved.  A  few  pages  of  some 
of  Frank  Norris's  books  which  fortunate- 
ly are  in  the  possession  of  friends  in  New 
York  and  California  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Xorris. 


A  propos  of  the  new  series,  Robin 
Good  fellow  and  His  Friends,  our  readers 

may  be  interested  to 
Kipling's  know    that  it  has  been 

Children's  understood      Mr.      Kip- 

Stories  ling  has  always  put  aside 

for  his  own  children 
the  royalties  derived  from  his  children's 
stories.  There  has,  however,  been  one 
exception  to  this  rule.  Some  years  ago 
the  son  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
— ^an  American  boy,  by  the  way — gave 
him  the  idea  for  one  of  the  Jungle  tales. 
Mr.  Kipling  insisted  on  treating  the  boy 
as  a  collaborator,  and  turned  over  to 
him  a  good  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
story. 


In  all  the  vast  amount  of  material  about 
San  Francisco  that  has  been  printed  since 
the  disaster  of  April  18, 
Mr.  Will  there  has  been  just  one 

Irwin  ^^^  ^^  writing  that  to  us 

has  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. This  was  a  news- 
paper story,  two  or  three  columns  in 
length,  that  appeared  three  or  four  days 
after  the  news  of  the  first  earthquake 
shock  had  been  flashed  over  the  world. 
The  story  was  entitled  'The  City  That 
Was."  Ignoring  problems  and  questions 
of  more  immediate  importance,  the  writer 
sat  down  to  draw  a  pen  picture  of  the 
San  Francisco  of  the  past — its  charm 
and  its  elusive  mystery.  There  were  evi- 
dences of  hurried  writing — we  have  since 
learned  that  the  work  was  done  with  a 
copy  boy  at  the  author's  elbow — yet  when 
you  had  read  the  story  through,  you  un- 
derstood, as  never  before,  the  feelings  of 
that  native  son  who  said :  "Fd  rather  be 
a  busted  lamp-post  on  Battery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  than  the  Waldorf-Astoria." 


The  writer  of  this  story,  which  we  un- 
derstand is  to  be  brought  out  soon  in 
book  form,  is  Mr.  Will  Irwin,  who  came 
from  California  some  years  ago  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  who 
has  recently  become  associated  with  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine,  Here  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  hospitality  in  San  Francisco  as 
Mr.  Irwin  describes  it:  **As  in  the  early 
mining  days,  if  they  liked  the  stranger 
the  people  took  him  in.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing the  San  Francisco  man  probably  had 
him  put  up  at  the  club ;  at  the  second,  he 
invited  him  home  to  dinner.  As  long  as 
the  stranger  stayed  he  was  being  invited 
to  week-end  parties  at  ranches,  to  little 
dinners  in  this  or  that  restaurant  and  to 
the  houses  of  new  acquaintances,  until 
his  engagements  grew  beyond  hope  of 
fulfilment.  Perhaps  there  was  rather 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  a  visitor  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  and  a  good  story  left  the  place 
a  wreck.  This  tendency  ran  through  all 
grades  of  society — except,  perhaps,  the 
sporting  people  who  kept  the  tracks  and 
the  fighting  game  alive.  Those  also  met 
the  stranger — ^and  also  took  him  in." 


An  exceedingly  significant  change  in 
the  new  edition  of  The  Statesman's  Year 

Book,  which  has  just 
The  New  reached  us,  is  the  addi- 

Statesman's  tion   of   more   than   one 

Year  Book  hundred  and  fifty  pages 

to  the  section  devoted  to 
the  United  States.  These  additional  pages 
contain  a  detailed  account  of  each  State 
of  the  Union  on  the  same  plan  as  that  fol- 
lowed in  dealing  with  other  States  of  the 
world.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
events  in  Russia,  and  developments  and 
modifications  in  the  Colonial  Empires  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  have 
been  noted.  The  results  of  the  recent 
election  in  England  are  of  course  includ- 
ed, and  the  Navy  sections  of  the  various 
States  have  been  thoroughly  brought  up 
to  date. 


THE  ETERNAL  CHILD 
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EN  or  twelve  years  ago, 
f  I  remember  rightly, 
the  grown-up  person  ('m 
En  owlish  fiction)  had  it 
ali  his  ow^n  way.  The 
Child  was  not  welcomed 
on  his  own  accoun:. 
NdVf^hsts  used  him,  but  used  him  for  pur- 
poses not  his  own,  to  point,  like  the 
Heavenly  Tzvins,  a  moral,  and  adorn  a 
tale  of  the  awful  doings  of  the  Adult. 
"Innocence"  (to  quote  one  of  these  au- 
thors, I  forget  which)  "is  so  piquante;" 
and  the  presence  of  the  Child  in  their  hor- 
rific volumes  was  felt  to  add  much  to 
their  aesthetic  (and  commercial)  values. 

With  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Grahame's  Golden  Age  the  Child  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  his  kingdom.  And 
yet  it  was  not  his  own  kingdom  altogeth- 
er. The  gold  of  Mr.  Grahame's  book  had 
some  alloy.  His  perfect  pages  reveal  the 
Child,  but  reveal  him  too  often  as  he  ap- 
pears to  the  wiser  and  sadder  mind  of  the 
pitiful  grown-up.  The  golden  atmos- 
phere is  charged  too  heavily  with  memo- 
ries and  regrets,  with  mature  associations 
fatal  to  its  entire  purity.  Mr.  Grahame  is 
in  that  country  an  alien  interpreter,  a  man 
of  many  languages  who  should  have  had 
but  one. 

Other  books  we  have  had,  notably  those 
of  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland  (E.  Nesbit),' which 
have  another  flavour  and  another  charm. 
All  these,  in  England,  have  made  al- 
ready their  direct  appeal.  But  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Allen  Harker  is  known,  even  in 
her  own  country,  only  to  the  discerning 
few.  In  America  she  is  not,  I  believe, 
known  at  all. 

She  could  not  be  better  represented 
than  by  the  two  volumes.  The  Romance 
of  the  Nursery,  and  its  sequel,  Concern- 
ing Paul  and  Fiamnietta,  lately  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  ^Irs.  Har- 
ker*s  work  takes  a  place  that  she  has 
made  her  own.  For  her  the  obscuring 
veil  is  lifted;  she  sees  the  child,  not  as 
the  grown-up  sees  him,  but  as  he  sees 
himself:  she  draws  him  in  his  own  medi- 
um.    For  she   is  not  only  a   charming 


writer,  but  a  psychologist.  It  is  not 
merely  that  each  one  of  her  children  is  a 
highly  individualised  creature,  sounding, 
by  no  means  uncertainly,  "the  personal 
note**  in  manner  and  behaviour;  but  the 
engaging  processes  of  personal  thinking 
are  laid  bare  to  us  too. 

My  design  is  not  to  criticise  these  vol- 
umes, but  to  set  forth  to  lovers  of  nice 
children  and  good  literature  what  they 
will  find  there,  to  bring  them  under  the 
same  spell  that  charmed  me  when  I  first 
came  upon  The  Romance  of  the  Nur- 
sery, and  found  Paul,  and  heard  the 
chant  of  his  deathless  verse : 
"The  mournful  moon  hath  ta'en  his  trousers 

off. 
And  all  the  stars  they  have  cast  down  their 
shoes." 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  sit 
with  Janey  on  Paul's  bed,  and  hear  him 
expound  his  theory  of  repentance.  Paul 
is  being  punished  for  cheeking  the  gov- 
erness. His  sister  Janey  tells  the  tale. 
(She  is  grown  up  when  she  tells  it.) 
Paul  says  to  her : 

"  Tm  going  to  tell  a  lie  now,  'cause  I'm 
tired  of  being  here.  I'm  not  sorry,  not  a  bit 
But  Harry  promised  to  bowl  to  me  after  tea, 
so  I  must  get  up  somehow — but  it's  a  nawful 
lie!*  And  Paul  sighed,  shaking  his  head  over 
the  inevitability  of  this  perjury. 

*"Are  you  never  sorry  when  you  are 
naughty?'  I  asked,  mournfully;  such  hard- 
ness of  heart  seemed  incomprehensible  in  one 
so  young. 

"  'Never,'  said  Paul,  with  evident  convic- 
tion. *At  least  never  at  the  time.  Perhaps 
I  am  a  year  after— a  little— if  I  remember.  I 
daresay  when  I  am  grrowed  up  I  shall  be  aw- 
fully sorry,  but  it  comes  very  slow  with  me.' " 

Paul  cannot  be  released  till  he  has 
found  sincere  repentance,  but  his  inge- 
nuity provides  the  way  out. 

"'Tell    you    what I'll    pretend    Vm   a 

prodigal.  Then  I'll  feel  ever  so  sorry.  Hurry 
up  and  fetch  Miss  Goodlake.' 

"I  hurried  up." 

This  is  good,  but  it  is  better  still  to  be 
present  at  the  birth  of  "Tonks."  "Tonks" 
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was  born  from  Paul's  brain,  and  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere  as  his  familiar 
spirit.  Paul  explained  him  thus :  **  *He's 
my  foster  brother;  we  was  changed  at 
birf,  but  we've  got  right  now.  He's  ten 
years  older  than  me  and  'normously 
strong.'  " 

"Tonks"  appears  with  even  greater  ef- 
fect in  the  book  Concerning  Paul  and 
Fiammetta. 

Sequels  are  always  hard — ^hard  on 
the  writer ;  harder  more  often  on  the  read- 
er. For  the  writer  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  create  a  second  time  the  charm 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  original 
setting.  For  the  reader  it  is  difficult  to 
abandon  himself  yet  again  to  the  same 
compulsion.  But  there  are  sequels  and 
sequels.  Some  no  doubt  are  indefensi- 
ble. Such  are  the  cases  (too  frequent) 
when  the  author's  resuscitation  of  his 
characters  is  a  monstrous  act,  when  the 
characters  themselves  have  lain  some  time 
dead  in  the  author's  brain,  and  reappear 
with  every  sign  of  dissolution.  Some 
characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  full 
of  vitality  that  they  refuse  to  die.  And 
such,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  little  com- 
pany of  which  Paul  and  Fiammetta  are 
the  leaders.  The  author  has  brought  them 
on  again  because  they  could  not  keep 
away  from  the  stage  they  had  made  gay 
so  long.  She  tells  us  more  and  more 
about  them,  not  because  she  can  think 
of  nothing  else,  but  because  there  is  al- 
ways more  to  tell.  It  is  their  imagina- 
tions that  are  so  full. 

The  Romance  of  the  Nursery,  how- 
ever, was  hard  to  beat,  and  it  is  not 
beaten  by  its  younger  rival.  But  in  lit- 
erary workmanship,  quite  as  much  as  in 
its  human  quality.  Concerning  Paxil  and 
Fiammetta  may  almost  rank  as  high. 
The  atmosphere  was  created  for  us  in  the 
first  book,  and  has  had  inevitably  to  be 
taken  somewhat  for  granted  in  the  sec- 
ond. An  introductory  chapter  repro- 
duces it  faintly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  chance  upon  the  second  first. 
They  will  probably  maintain  stoutly  that 
it  is  the  better  book,  alleging  the  chap- 
ters about  "Mr.  Belton"  and  ''Aunt  Eu- 
nice," "Paul  and  his  Books,"  and  "The 
Vagaries  of  Paul."  Then  there  is  Fi- 
ammetta, that  "vivid,  infinitely  mutable  lit- 
tle presence,"  who  came  to  Janey,  "the 


sturdy  Philistine  of  field  and  hedgerow," 
and  won  her  heart  as  she  wins  ours. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  declared  her- 
self for  Fiammetta,  and  Fiammetta 
is  seductive,  especially  in  her  treat- 
ment of  grown-up  persons.  She  is 
used  to  them  and  tolerant  of  their 
ways;  Fiammetta's  charm  lies  partly 
in  her  almost  indestructible  urban- 
ity. She  is  only  ruffled  a  little 
sometimes  by  "the  boys."  Each  of 
these  children  will  find,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  his  or  her  exclusive  partisan. 
Those  whom  Fiammetta  fails  to  conquer 
will  own  to  no  love  but  Janey,  the  teller 
of  the  tales.  A  feeble  few  may  be  caught 
by  fat  three-year-old  Lucy's  sensuous 
charm.  My  own  weakness  is  for  Paul, 
the  creator  of  "Tonks,"  the  deviser  of 
many  devices.  Paul — I  was  about  to 
quote  again,  but  there  is  not  room  for 
any  more  of  him.  The  reader  may  be 
referred  to  a  certain  chapter  in  the  Ro- 
mance — "On  Matters  Educational." 

"No  one,"  says  Mrs.  Harker  in  her  se- 
quel, "No  one  can  take  from  us  the  good 
times  we  have  had."  And  after  all  the 
charm  of  these  books  is  their  gaiety  and 
humour.  There  is  no  lachrymose  adult 
in  them,  weeping  behind  the  scenes  over 
the  lost  Innocence,  no  hint  that  this  hap- 
py state  of  things  is  ever  to  pass  away. 
The  children  feel  no  forebodings,  why 
should  we? 

Praise  should  be  given  to  this  writer's 
style,  a  style  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  quotation  because  it  is  simplicity  it- 
self, as  unbroken  and  as  quietly  happy  as 
morning  sunlight  on  a  smooth  English 
lawn.  Simplicity  itself,  until  you  try 
to  "do  it,"  for  there  is  a  smiling  art  in  it 
that  eludes  imitation  and  research.  A  few, 
a  very  few,  chapters  might  have  been 
eliminated  and  no  harm  done.  I  do  not 
care  myself  for  Fiammetta  when  she 
"Meets  a  Falconer,"  but  that  may  be  be- 
cause I  have  never  met  a  falconer  myself. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  say  to  him  if 
I  (lid  meet  him — hut  Fiammetta  knew. 
It  was  not  easy  for  a  falconer,  or  any 
other  person,  to  take  Fiammetta  at  a  dis- 
advantage. I  resent,  too,  the  intruding 
drama  that  closes  the  romance,  for  ro- 
mances of  the  nursery  have  really  no  be- 
ginning, and  no  middle,  and  should  have 
no  end  but  the  end  of  the  romance. 
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It  is  not  for  any  English  writer  to  sug- 
gest to  the  American  public  how  it  should 
take  these  English  books.  Their  nation- 
ality is  all  over  them.  Their  setting,  their 
character,  their  charm  is  English;  their 
very  faults  are  English,  too.  And  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  this  par- 
ticular English  writer  to  follow  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  if  in  any  doubt  lest 
they  should  ever  reach  the  hospitable 
homes  prepared  for  English  writers 
there.  And  if  they  had  come,  these  glad- 
hearted  and  delightful  books,  with  a  timid 
plea  for  protection,  what  is  there  left  for 
anyone  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the 
graceful  Introduction,  in  which  the  crea- 
tor of  Timothy  and  Rebecca  takes  her 
two  literary  god-children  by  the  hand,  as 
they  come,  for  the  first  time,  to  face  the 
strange,  untried  audience? 

The  audience  is  as  yet,  for  this  young 
writer,  certainly  untried.  But  is  it,  after 
all,  so  very  strange?  Wherein  does  the 
American  differ  from  the  English  read- 
er, if  not  in  a  greater  facility  in  attempt- 


ing, for  his  part,  the  untried?— so,  if 
anything,  a  greater  love  of  the  spon- 
taneous, the  unabashed,  the  all-exploring? 
Is  not  America,  before  all,  the  country 
where  the  Child  is  always  sure  of  an 
audience  ? 

These  are  English  children,  and  vet 
that  is  not  the  truth  about  them.  For  the 
Child  of  all  romances  is  neither  English 
nor  American.  Neither  does  he  in  the 
least  resemble  the  horrid,  precocious 
Wordsworthian  infant  who  is  the  "father 
of  the  man.''  He  is  the  Eternal  Child, 
the  father  of  humanity.  Under  other 
names  than  "Paul  and  Fiammetta" — a 
thing  of  sublime  dreams  and  less  sublime 
disaster,  of  power  which  is  pathos,  and 
pathos  which  is  power,  of  mortal  passion 
and  immortal  mystery — in  every  happy 
garden  he  runs  or  hides,  in  every  happy 
home  you  find  him  at  his  work  (seraphic 
or  diabolic),  and  at  his  heartrending,  in- 
communicable play. 

May  Sinclair 


"PRIGS"  AND  "GADS"  IN  FICTION 


RECENT  review  puts 
the  question  thus:  "Al- 
though women  make  the 
amenities  of  life,  and  men 
would  soon  'hottentot,' 
as  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
it,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, why  is  it  that  women's 
heroes  are  almost  invariably  prigs  or  cads 
of  the  first  water?"  And  the  reviewer 
adds:  "We  thought  we  had  reached  the 
limit  in  Daniel  Deronda,  but  even  he 
shows  up  well  beside  Mrs.  Wharton's  in- 
sufferable Selden  ;  and  now  here  is  Barry 
Carleton  filling  us  with  a  vulgfar  but  live- 
ly desire  to  'punch  his  head  for  him.'  " 
"^  WTiy  is  it  that  this  reviewer  dislikes 
Daniel  Deronda  and  Selden — why  do  we 
all  dislike  these  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  meant  to  admire  them? 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  meant  to  ad- 
mire them.  They  are  painted  full  of  del- 
icacy, refinement  and  virtue — yet  we  are 
somehow  obliged  to  consider  them  either 
prigs  or  cads.  The  author  of  the  review 


we  quote  gives  us  the  choice;  and  strict 
justice  requires  that  we  should  choose  the 
less  rigourous  term,  and  say  that  Deronda 
and  Selden  were  prigs — of  the  first  water, 
if  you  will. 

But  the  hasty  person  might  very  well 
choose  the  other  term ;  at  least  in  accord- 
ance with  a  man's  definition :  "A  cad  is  a 
man  who  is  admired  by  women  without 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  apparent  to 
other  men.  He  is  the  converse  of  a  cat; 
for  a  cat  is  a  woman  who  is  admired  by 
men  and  not  by  women." 

According  to  this  rule  Daniel  Deronda 
is  a  cad :  so  is  Mr.  Selden.  In  this  sense, 
almost  all  women's  heroes  are  cads.  For 
they  are  usually  enormously  admired  by 
the  women  of  the  story,  and  apparently 
by  the  feminine  authors  themselves,  and 
they  are  made  love  to  by  more  women 
than  they  can  possibly  love — at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  feminine  code.  And, 
therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  repulse 
some  of  the  women,  or  at  least  not  to 
respond  to  all  the  advances  that  are  made 
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to  them,  and  this  it  is,  no  matter  how 
gently  and  sweetly  it  is  done,  that  re- 
volts the  masculine  reader.  He  cannot 
endure  to  see  man  pursued  and  fleeing, 
however  tactfully. 

We  think  that  this  feeling,  which  calls 
Deronda  a  cad  because  Gwendolen  made 
love  to  him,  and  Selden  because  he  did 
not  meet  Lily  more  than  half-way,  is  part- 
ly a  kind  of  jealousy.  Gwendolen  Har- 
lette  is  a  wonderfully  charming  woman 
(not  a  cat),  and  Lily  Bart,  too,  is  charm- 
ing ;  and  it  exasperates  us  to  see  their  lik- 
ing wasted  on  men  who  perhaps  think 
themselves  too  good  but  are  really  not 
good  enough  for  them. 

Also  there  is  here  some  element  of  mas- 
culine idealism.  It  is  natural  that  woman 
should  be  charming;  but  it  is  very  un- 
natural that  man  should  be  unapprecia- 
tive,  and  especially  that  he  should  lack 
chivalry.  If  he  were  truly  chivalrous  he 
would  manage  somehow  to  get  out  of 
even  the  typical  position  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  the  feminine  novelist,  that  of 
the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay.  or  of 
the  too  fortunate  lover  who  sighed, 
"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away!" 
There  is  something  asinine  in  this  po- 
sition, almost  inevitably.  And  perhaps 
there  is  a  subtle  intention  under  the  seem- 
ing admiration  of  the  feminine  novelist 
for  her  hero!  Possibly  she  means  to 
make  him  absurd  and  typical  too.  The 
most  exasperated  tone  of  criticism,  cer- 


tainly, is  justified  by  such  a  proceeding. 
Prig,  cad  even,  is  a  weak  word  for  such 
a  creation.  It  is  all  very  well  to  paint  an 
Egoist,  frankly,  clearly,  so  that  nobody 
can  possibly  mistake  your  meaning  or  ap- 
ply it  to  himself.  But  to  set  forth  as  ad- 
mirable and  admired  a  creature  who,  as 
you  must  suspect,  would  be  unpopular  at 
his  clubs — ! 

In  another  sense,  we  suppose,  Roches- 
ter was  a  cad ;  and  Tito  Melema.  Adam 
Bede  wasn't;  but  very  likely,  if  two 
women  had  been  in  love  with  him,  he 
would  have  been.  As  it  is,  he  has  the 
sympathetic  role  of  the  fighter  against 
odds,  the  lover  of  an  unwilling  or  un- 
grateful woman ;  and  so  has  the  only  at- 
tractive man  in  Middlemarch,  whose 
name  we  ungratefully  forget. 

George  Sand's  heroes — but  where  are 
they  gone?  They  are  not  even  shadows 
in  our  memory.  And  Jane  Austen's — ? 
Jane  must  pay  the  penalty  of  her  spin- 
sterhood,  and  of  her  carefulness  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  which  some  critic  has  ap- 
provingly laid  down  for  her,  "never  to 
describe  a  scene  in  which  a  woman  was 
not  a  participant."  Her  men  are  vague 
in  outline,  compared  to  her  women ;  they 
fade  out  of  the  picture.  They  may  be 
the  most  delightful  persons  possible, 
without  a  trace  of  priggishness  or  cad- 
dishness.  Let  us  go  and  take  down  our 
Jane  Austen  and  find  out. 

Neith  Boyce. 


DOUBTING  CASTLE 


RIARS  and  vines,  even 
trees  of  good  girth,  have 
so  grown  over  and 
around  Hammerton 
House  that  it  has  become 
part  of  the  wilderness 
a^ain,  and  one  standing 
SIX  f  ■■'*  '-'y  fritn  the  high  wall  would 
not  suspect  a  hidden  cicatrice  of  crumbled 
roof,  fallen  doors,  choked  cellars. 

It  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  primeval  for- 
est which  wraps  Mount  Powasket  in  a 
blue-green  cloak,  and  whose  underbrush 
is  kept  out  of  New  Greece  with  difficulty. 
Some  day  the  hem  of  the  old  mountain's 
garment  may  again  sweep  over  New 
Greece  as  it  has  over  Hammerton  House, 
or  it  may  be  that  New  Greece  will  spread 
its  blight  into  the  forest  until  that  moun- 
tain is  as  naked  and  unlovely  as  many 
of  its  brethren — the  shorn  hills,  like  Sam- 
son, without  strength. 

Hammerton  House  is  the  scar  of  an 
ancient  sin.  There  once  lived  in  it  a 
strange  company  of  three:  an  English- 
m?.n,  a  Hindoo  Princess,  and  a  servant, 
known  to  New  Greece  as  *'Ali  Baba." 
One  day  the  Englishman  and  Ali  Baba 
went  away  together,  taking  with  them 
a  swarthy  child,  but  leaving  the  Princess 
behind.  It  was  told  that  there  was  a 
statue  of  an  armless  woman — some 
heathen  goddess — at  the  place  where  a 
Christian  headstone  should  have  been. 

After  that  the  smoke  rose  no  more 
from  the  red  chimneys  of  Hammerton 
House,  and  the  swallows  built  there  in- 
stead ;  the  roses  grew  wild,  clambering 
with  their  forbidding  thorns  all  around 
the  gates,  so  weaving  them  together  and 
upholding  the  rusting  iron  that  the  place 
was  better  guarded  than  ever,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  well  known  in  the 
village  that  the  Princess  still  w^alked  and 
cried  in  the  deserted  garden.  You  could 
hear  her  on  any  midnight,  in  June,  among 
the  unruly  roses — in  the  snows  of  Ad- 
irondack winters,  or  among  the  fallen 
leaves 'of  autumn. 

But  daytimes,  the  brave  little  boys  of 
New  Greece  tested  their  strength  of  mind 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  glass  of  the 
dormer  windows,  which  were  just  visible 


from  a  rise  of  ground  across  the  road, 
or  from  the  branches  of  a  pine  tree,  and 
at  last  there  were  only  splinters,  like 
jagged  shining  teeth,  left  in  the  wirdows. 

The  wilderness  had  possessed  Ham- 
merton House  for  twenty  years  when 
little  Phil  Blanchard  climbed  the  matted 
green  walls.  He  had  been  reading  about 
a  Princess  who  slept  for  a  century  pro- 
tected by  a  charmed  hedge  through  which 
only  the  right  man  could  pass.  He  did 
not  find  the  Princess,  although  within  a 
great  tangle  of  thorns  was  a  beautiful 
woman  of  marble,  who  had  no  arms. 

Phil  was  eight  years  old,  and  felt  that 
he  needed  just  such  a  house  as  this.  One 
could  easily  be  a  pirate  or  a  robber  at 
will  in  this  secluded  place.  It  was  also 
particularly  suitable  to  scenes  from  Pil- 
grim's Progress;  a  most  excellent  castle 
for  Giant  Despair,  a  Giant  Despair  who 
could  change  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
to  Great  Heart  and  cut  oflF  his  own  head, 
or  to  Apollyon,  and  be  conquered  by  him- 
self in  the  character  of  Christian. 

After  due  deliberation  he  named  the 
place  **Doubting  Castle,"  and  took  up  his 
abode  there  formally.  At  first  he  was  a 
little  shy  of  the  gloomy  structure  with 
its  many  mouths  full  of  glass  teeth,  but 
once  accustomed  to  it,  there  was  nothing 
terrible  about  rotting  furniture,  rugs 
which  had  become  dust,  bits  of  moss  and 
fern  where  pools  of  water  had  disin- 
tegrated floors  and  window-casings,  and 
over  a  marble  mantel -piece  a  hardly  de- 
cipherable portrait  of  a  proud-looking 
man  in  a  red  coat.  At  a  comer  of  the 
frame  a  bat  hung  up-side-down,  and 
grinned  over  its  shoulder  with  angr}' 
white  teeth. 

By  degrees,  as  Phil  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  he  became  acquainted 
further  with  his  subjects.  There  was 
the  garter  snake'  who  lived  in  the  fire- 
place under  the  portrait  of  the  English- 
man ;  in  the  kitchen  cupboard,  the  door 
of  which  had  fallen  away,  was  a  family 
of  owls,  each  one  exactly  like  all  the  rest, 
sitting  in  a  row  on  the  shelf  and  turning 
their  heads  this  way  and  that  in  unison 
when  he  looked  at  them. 

Upstairs  was  a  pirate  ship — an  old- 
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fashioned  four-posted  bed,  not  so  fallen 
to  dust  and  decay  but  that  one  might 
poke  it  into  shape  and  go  to  sleep  on  it 
when  tired  of  other  things.  The  win- 
dows of  this  room  had  not  been  broken, 
for  the  shutters  had  been  left  closed  upon 
them  and  a  grapevine  had  fastened  them 
in  place.  It  was  dark,  mysterious  and 
close,  with  an  odour  of  sandalwood. 

Phil  had  heard  about  the  Englishman, 
the  Princess  and  Ali  Baba,  and  how  their 
ghosts  came  back  and  walked  in  the 
jungle  garden ;  but  he  took  care  never  to 
do  anything  that  would  displease  them, 
and  came  to  feel  that  they  liked  to  have 
him  there,  sometimes  joining  in  his 
games,  silently.  He  found  that  instead 
of  being  terrible,  as  grown  people  had 
said,  they  were  lonely  creatures,  needing 
comfort  and  companionship;  and  he 
knew  how  they  looked,  though  they  were 
evident  to  him  only  by  sighing  and  rust- 
ling— shadows  that  glided  away  when 
he  turned  his  head ;  but  if  he  could  have 
seen,  the  Princess  no  doubt  would  have 
been  like  pictures  of  Scheherezade,  or 
I^lla  Rookh,  who  wore  veils  up  to  their 
large  eyes.  Ali  Baba  must  be  dark  and 
fierce,  with  a  turban,  a  curved  sword  at 
his  side.  As  for  the  Englishman,  whose 
picture  was  still  above  the  mantel-piece, 
Phil  liked  him  the  least  of  the  three. 

If  the  moon  is  full  and  bright  on  a 
warm  June  evening  there  is  really  not 
much  sense  in  going  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock  and  staying  there.  Especially  as 
that  is  the  time,  according  to  tradition, 
when  the  Englishman,  the  Princess  and 
Ali  Baba  become  visible.  One  might 
see,  if  one  ventured  at  such  a  time, 
whether  the  Princess  really  looked  like 
Scheherezade  and  Lalla  Rookh,  how  it 
was  that  Ali  Baba  constructed  his  curious 
turban,  and  if  the  Englishman  might  not 
be  in  reality  a  better  fellow  than  the  por- 
trait indicated. 

Phil  rose  and  stood  by  his  window, 
small  and  ghost-like  in  his  clinging  night- 
gown. The  full  moon  stood  just  above 
Mount  Powasket,  which  rose  like  a  cloud- 
bank  behind  his  Doubting  Castle.  Bats 
and  lady  birds  were  busy  on  swift  errands 
through  the  blue  air,  and  a  night  hawk 
high  up  repeated  some  magic  word  in- 
cessantly.   An  apple  tree  stretched  sym- 


pathetic arms  quite  to  Phil's  window  and 
whispered,  "Jump!  Til  catch  you!"  He 
hung  to  the  window-sill  with  his  strong 
little  fingers,  feeling  for  the  friendly  bark 
with  his  bare  toes,  and  before  he  fairly 
knew  it,  was  in  the  cold  dewy  grass,  wel- 
comed shrilly  by  crickets.  He  ran  down 
the  garden  path  and  entered  his  runway 
through  the  brush,  constructed  by  many 
days'  patient  toil,  and  leading  directly  to 
the  great  brick  wall,  where  a  wild  grape- 
vine was  always  in  waiting  to  give  one 
a  hand  over. 

The  moonlight  lay  in  great  squares 
over  the  dining  room  floor,  on  the  dusty 
table  and  the  two  chairs ;  there  were  only 
two,  for  the  Englishman  and  his  Princess 
had  never  received  guests. 

The  Princess  was  sitting  in  her  chair, 
the  moonlight  shining  through  her.  She 
seemed  sad  and  paid  no  attention  to  Phil. 
The  Englishman,  dim  and  haughty  like 
his  portrait,  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  fireplace,  where  the  little  garter 
snake  lived.  Phil  crept  around  behind 
him  and  sat  down  in  the  fireplace,  which 
was  wide  and  deep,  with  stars  showing  at 
the  top  of  the  chimney. 

But  the  ghosts  seemed  out  of  humour 
that  evening,  and  played  their  own 
gameSj  disputing  among  themselves 
about  things  that  Phil  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"You  did  well,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Princess,  "to  place  that  armless  goddess 
at  the  head  of  my  grave.  Behold  the 
symbol !  She  is  the  goddess  of  love,  and 
she  cannot  in  any  way  assist  her  wor- 
shippers, being  armless.  She  could  not 
keep  me  from  growing  old  and  frost- 
blackened  in  this  wintry  place — ^with  the 
naked  rose  bushes  and  the  snow.  Your 
love,  which  was  to  be  deathless — " 

"It  doesn't  mend  matters  to  reproach 
me,"  said  the  Englishman,  wearily.  "I 
loved  while  I  could.  Death  is  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  the  passing  of  a  woman's 
beauty  is  merely  one  form  of  death.  Why 
couldn't  you  take  it  as  a  soldier  takes  a 
gunshot  wound — as  a  matter  of  course? 
We  lived  while  we  lived — and  you  were 
very  beautiful — for  a  year  or  two." 

"Love  is  not  worth  while,"  wailed  the 
Princess.  "I  learned  that — and  yet  love 
is  the  core  of  the  world.  There  are  no 
gods!" 
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AH  Baba  had  been  standing  at  one  side, 
stiff  and  silent,  a  model  servant.  But 
when  the  Princess  declared  there  were 
no  gods  he  pointed  toward  the  window 
and  the  patch  of  starry  sky  tl^at  showed 
through  it,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  stars 
are  in  some  sense  deities,  or  indicate,  at 
least,  much  room  outside  the  world  and 
chance  for  many  things  to  happen. 

But  the  Princess  said:  *They  are  too 
far  away.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us,  who  are  small  and  many  like  a 
swarming  ant-hill.  And  the  world  is  all 
a  mistake,  for  love  is  not  worth  while." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Englishman,  **neither  are  any  of  the 
other  things  worth  while  that  men  make 
such  a  fuss  about — ^power,  honour,  glory, 
and  all  that.  Why  should  love  be  an  ex- 
ception ?  Ali  Baba,  what  is  your  philos- 
ophy?" 

"My  hands  were  busy  and  my  soul 
found  no  time  for  thought.  Yet,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  found  any  pleasure  in  my  ser- 
vice that  repaid  me  for  the  pain  of  my 
own  life  and  of  the  lives  I  watched." 

"Observe!"  said  the  EngHshman,  mak- 
ing a  gesture  as  if  towards  something 
listening  outside  in  the  forest,  "we 
have  weighed  the  world  in  the  balance, 
we  three,  and  we  find  it  wanting." 

A  sound  struck  through  the  ghosts 
like  a  breeze  through  smoke,  disintegrat- 
ing them,  and  a  moving  light  accom- 
panied footsteps  and  voices  about  the 
house.  There  was  a  thumping  reverbera- 
tion as  of  boxes  being  brought  in  ;  a  horse 
stamped  somewhere  in  the  bushes. 

When  it  was  still  again  a  woman  came 
into  the  dining  room,  carrying  a  candle 
which  lit  her  face  redly  from  below,  as 
you  will  see  in  Dore*s  pictures  of  Hell. 
She  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  portrait 
above  the  mantel-piece,  unaware  of  little 
Phil  peering  out  of  the  cavernous  fire- 
place in  front  of  her. 

Phil  thought  her  very  beautiful  and 
unhappy.  It  came  to  him  with  a  pang  of 
regret  that  she  probably  had  a  better 
claim  to  Doubting  Castle  than  he  could 
show,  and  that  she  might  want  it  all  to 
herself.  Yet  the  house  had  been  his  for 
so  long  that  he  felt  himself  in  a  manner 
to  be  her  host.  There  were  holes  in  the 
floors  that  she  should  be  warned  against, 
and   it  would  be  well  to  establish   the 


reputation  of  the  owls,  the  bats,  and  the 
garter  snake,  who  were  really  excellent 
people  but  easily  misunderstood. 

She  turned  away  from  the  picture  at 
last,  and  went  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  room  where  was  the  great  four- 
posted  bed  that  Phil  went  voyaging  in. 
He  remembered  with  dismay  that  he  had 
left  the  tattered  coverlid  displayed  as  a 
sail,  and  that  his  collection  of  broken 
china  was  set  out  upon  the  dresser  in  a 
way  that  might  not  please  the  rightful 
occupant  of  the  room. 

He  came  out  of  the  fireplace  and  stood 
for  a  while  musing  with  downcast  head, 
working  his  bare  toes  in  the  matted  dust 
of  the  rug.  The  light  from  the  candle 
above  lay  in  a  yellow  bar  upon  the  hall 
floor,  contrasting  oddly  with  the  white 
squares  of  moonlight.  He  could  hear  her 
moving  about,  the  rustle  of  her  skirts  as 
she  paced  back  and  forth,  and  the  soft 
sound  of  her  voice,  a  low  moaning  under 
the  breath. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  fright.  Phil  had  crept  half 
way  upstairs,  and  could  see  her  through 
the  open  door,  examining  with  the  candle 
the  print  of  his  own  bare  feet  in  the  dust. 
He  thought  of  his  picture  book  that 
showed  Crusoe  bending  over  Friday's 
track  in  the  sand,  and  laughed  alond. 
She  sprang  erect  with  her  hand  against 
her  heart. 

"I'm  sorry  I  scared  you,"  said  Phil, 
his  slim,  white  figure  appearing  in  the 
doorway.  "I  only  came  up  to  tell  yon 
I'd  been  here,  and  about  the  owls  and 
things.    I  didn't  know  you  were  coming." 

She  still  held  her  hand  over  her  heart, 
but  the  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks 
a  little.  She  said  quaveringly,  "I  ex- 
pected to  find  ghosts  here,  but  not 
children." 

"There  are  ghosts/'  he  replied;  "but 
they're  all  the  same  as  fairies  and  don't 
hurt  anybody.  I'm  not  afraid.  I  guess 
most  boys  wouldn't  dast  to  come  here 
at  night,  but  /  don't  mind.  My  father 
was  a  soldier." 

"So  was  mine,  but  it  doesn't  make  one 
brave  enough  to  bear — some  things." 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  as 
though,  in  his  angelic  attire,  he  might 
really  have  some  wisdom  from  a  higher 
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world  to  share  with  her — so  harassed  and 
miserable. 

"The  world,"  she  said,  "is  a  terrible 
place.  You  suffer  there  for  the  follies 
of  people  dead  and  gone.  You  are 
fawned  upon  for  your  money,  and  hunted 
for  your  face.  I  am  tired  of  people.  Vm 
going  to  live  here  all  alone.  I  thought 
living  here  away  from  everybody  would 
not  be  so  bad  as — being  in  the  world." 

Phil  thought  this  a  good  idea.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  how  it  was  not  such  a  bad 
place — gave  the  bats,  owls,  and  garter 
snakes  a  good  character.  He  also  re- 
lated with  much  picturesque  detail  the 
story  of  Giant  Despair  and  Doubting 
Castle,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  house  for  playing  this  game. 

She  listened  with  wide,  sad  eyes  which 
held  somewhere  in  their  depths  the  prom- 
ise that  they  might  smile  when  she  was 
less  tired  and  wretched. 

"And  so  yoUy"  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
**are  Giant  Despair!" 

Giant  Dispair  hid  a  yawn  behind  a 
grimy  hand  and  showed  an  inclination, 
which  she  encouraged,  to  climb  into  her 
lap,  where  he  promptly  fell  asleep. 

Looking  down  upon  him  in  wonder, 
she  presently  felt  drowsy  herself,  and  car- 
ried   him    to    the  wrecked  four-masted 


pirate  vessel,  took    down    the    sail,  and 
covered  him  over. 

She  pondered  sleepily  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  lay  down  with  her  cheek 
against  that  of  Giant  Despair,  and  so 
they  slept,  quietly  and  comfortably. 

The  Princess  wept  in  the  moonlight: 
"My  punishment  is  too  heavy.  She 
suffers;  she  is  so  young  and  knows  al- 
ready that  nothing  is  worth  while!" 

**Don't  reproach  me,"  sighed  the  Eng- 
lishman. **Everybody  has  to  find  it  out 
sooner  or  later." 

But  Ali  Baba  said,  diffidently:  "If 
there  is  something  better  than  love  and 
power — when  Buddha  sat  solitary  under 
the  Bo-Tree,  after  a  while.  Peace  came." 

So  it  happened  that  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Englishman 
slept  with  her  cheek  against  the  small 
warm  one  of  Giant  Despair,  a  new  con- 
sideration was  creeping  into  the  argu- 
ment of  the  ghosts  in  Doubting  Castle. 
If  Ali  Baba  was  right,  they  might,  in 
time,  decide  that  ghosts,  ruins,  and  old 
sins  need  not  be  so  very  tragic — that 
even  Giant  Despair  may  be  at  core  a 
child  in  masquerade,  and  Doubting 
Castle,  if  one  looked  at  it  reasonably,  as 
cheerful  a  place  as  any  other. 

Georgia  Wood  Pangborn. 


REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  ETCHINGS 


HREE  hundred  years 
ago,  on  July  15,  there 
was  born  in  Leyden  in 
the  comfortable  home  of 
a  miller,  Rembrandt  Van 
ij  Ryn,  the  greatest  etcher 
as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever 
known.  If  it  were  possible  to  forget  the 
great  masterpieces  cf  Rembrandt's  brush 
and  to  fancy  that  his  drawings  had  never 
existed,  Amsterdam  would  still  be  en 
fete  for  him  this  summer  by  reason  of  his 
fame  as  an  etcher.  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton  once  predicted  that  Rembrandt 
would  be  very  much  at  home  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  because  etching  must  by 
that  time  be  recognised  as  the  very  won- 
derful art  that  it  is.  This  prophecy  bids 
fair  to  be  fulfilled ;  etching  is  every  day 
coming  more  and  more  into  its  own  and 
Rembrandt  is  now  widely  acclaimed  by 
etchers  the  king  of  their  noble  craft. 
Fitly,  therefore,  has  it  been  decided  to 
focus  the  interest  of  this  ter-centenary 
upon  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt. 

Tested  by  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  his  etched  work  Rembrandt 
compels  wondering  attention.  The  most 
conservative  critics  credit  him  with  well 
over  three  hundred  plates.  And  of  these 
there  are  very  few  which  are  not  dis- 
tinctly a  credit  even  to  the  painter  of  that 
great  trio — "The  Anatomy  Lesson,"  "The 
Night  Watch"  (so  called)  and  "The  Syn- 
dics." That  this  should  be  true  is  not  so 
strange  as  at  first  appears.  For  etching 
is  essentially  an  artist's  art;  moreover  it 
is  an  art  particularly  adapted  to  the  crea- 
,tive  impulse  of  a  man  like  Rembrandt — 
a  son  of  the  people  to  whom  nothing 
human  was  without  interest  and  for 
whom  no  act  in  life  lacked  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. 

From  youth  to  age,  too,  Rembrandt 
expressed  himself  in  etching.  Hamer- 
ton  has  observed,  in  ironical  comment 
upon  nineteenth  century  eagerness  to 
stamp  each  accredited  Rembrandt  etching 
with  a  neatly  fitted  date,  that  those  for 
whom  chronology  in  art  is  an  overmas- 
tering passion  may  safely  assume  that 
any  etching  by  Rembrandt  was  produced 


between  the  year  when  the  artist  came 
into  the  world  and  1669,  when  he  went 
out  of  it.  "No  other  plan  is  absolutely 
safe."  The  truth  is  that  Rembrandt 
probably  took  up  the  etching  needle  when 
a  mere  lad  and  did  not  permanently  lay 
it  down  until  death.  The  art  of  etching 
was  an  intimate  part  of  him.  Through 
it,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  artistic  being. 

For  this  reason  it  is  possible  as  well  as 
profitable  to  trace  many  of  the  ups  anc 
downs  of  Rembrandt's  somewhat 
troubled  career  through  his  etched  work. 
One  of  his  first  prints,  "Head  of  a  Woman 
Lightly  Etched" — the  earliest  knowTi 
of  the  many  portraits  of  his  mother  v^^hich 
Rembrandt  did — is  dated  1628.  At 
twenty-two,  then — for  the  excellencies  of 
this  plate  were  not  often  surpassed — we 
find  Rembrandt  already  a  master-etcher. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  plain 
but  kindly  face  here  presented  to  us  has 
often  been  contracted  with  anxiety  over 
the  career  of  the  clever  youth.  When 
Rembrandt  had  refused  to  be  a  diligent 
pupil  at  the  Leyden  Academy  and  to  learn 
Latin  by  which  he  should  grow  into  an 
ornament  of  his  native  town,  this  mother 
no  doubt  persuaded  the  lad's  father  to 
give  him  a  chance  in  the  direction  of  his 
bent.  Very  likely  it  was  she  who  sug- 
gested as  a  teacher  neighbour  Van  Swan- 
enburch,  who,  to  atone  for  his  limited  ar- 
tistic gifts,  possessed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  belonging  to  an  old  and  highly 
respected  Leyden  family. 

Rembrandt  speedily  outgrew,  however, 
the  powers  of  this  home-made  teacher, 
and  in  his  sixteenth  year  we 
find  him  studying  at  Amsterdam 
under  the  tuition  of  Lastman.  By 
1624  he  is  back  at  Leyden  "de- 
termined," says  Orlers,  the  best  au- 
thority for  his  early  years,  "to  study  and 
practise  paii!ting  alone  in  his  own 
itashion."  During  the  succeeding  six 
years  he  doubtless  worked  long  and  earn- 
estly with  his  etching  needle,  as  well  as 
with  his  paintbrush.  In  1630.  having  al- 
ready attained  a  considerable  reputation, 
he  removed  permanently  to  Amsterdam 
and  soon  established    himself,    near   his 


Rembrandt's  house 
Recently  acquired  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  for  a  permanent  Rembrandt 
Museum. — From  an  etching  by  Flameng 
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former  master  Lastman,  in  the  house 
(herewith  pictured)  which  the  commit-, 
tee  charged  with  the  present  Rembrandt 
celebration  has  just  been  enabled  to  pur- 
chase through  public  subscription.  Upon 
this  house  in  the  Jodenbreestraat  (or 
great  street  of  the  Jews)  no  admirer  of 
Rembrandt  can  look  unmoved.  For  it 
was  here  that  he  lived  for  thirty  full 
years — seven  of  them  those  gloriously  il- 
lumined years  during  which  Saskia  was 
his  constant  comrade  and  unfailing  in- 
spiration. 

What  Laura  was  to  Petrarch  and 
Beatrice  to  Dante  his  wife  Saskia  was  to 
Rembrandt.  Not  only  was  she  an  in- 
timate part  of  his  life,  but  she  also  per- 
vaded his  work.  Nothing  so  delighted 
Rembrandt  as  painting  her  dear  features ; 
for  no  less  than  twelve  portraits  in  oils 


and  for  seven  etchings  she  was  unmis- 
takably the  model  and  there  are  dozens 
of  things  of  one  sort  or  another  for  which 
she  probably  posed  as  well.  The  earliest 
portrait  is  that  in  the  gallery  at  Cassel 
where  she  is  presented  to  us  as  a  smiling, 
bright-eyed  girl  with  full  round  features 
and  long  waving  tresses  adorned  with  a 
gay  hat  and  feather,  rich  pearls  and  em- 
broidered gown.  Again,  in  the  well- 
known  picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery  we 
see  her  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  perched 
upon  the  knee  of  her  proud  and  happy 
husband.  The  "Sick  Woman"  shows  her 
in  her  last  illness.  Not  even  when  death 
was  at  hand  could  Rembrandt  cease  to 
trace  with  his  pencil  her  well-loved  linea- 
ments. 

Saskia  was  peculiarly  able  to  enter  into 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  her  husband. 
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An  orphan  whose  only  brother  was  an 
artist  and  whose  favourite  sister  had  mar- 
ried an  artist,  she  was  also  much  in  the 
family  of  her  cousin,  a  dealer  in  rare 
prints,  who  acted  as  Rembrandt's  pub- 
lisher. Through  him  she  met  the  etcher, 
already  become  a  collector  and  a  great 
personage.  The  two  were  married  June 
22,  1634,  and  for  their  honeymoon  trav- 
elled to  Leeuwarden,  the  home  of  the 
bride's  family,  sixty  miles  away.  This 
w^as  the  longest  journey  Rembrandt  ever 


took.  He  passed  the  balance  of  his  very 
full  life  in  the  house  which  is  now  to  be 
his  memorial.  But  he  did  not  die  there. 
When  bankruptcy  came  upon  him — in 
the  course  of  the  disintegrating  years 
which  succeeded  Saskia's  premature 
death  in  1641— he  withdrew  to  a  house  in 
the  Rozengracht.  Here,  too,  the  Rem- 
brandt committee  will  now  repair,  by  its 
tardy  homage,  an  omission  often  de- 
plored; a  plaque  will  henceforth  mark 
the  place  of  the  great  man's  death  as  well 


PORTRAIT  OF  REMBRANDT  LEANING  ON  A  STONE   SILL 

Considered  by  many  Rembrandt's  greatest  piece   of  pure   etching. 
It  frequently  brings  $1,000 
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THREE  BEGGAKS   AT  THE  DOOR  OF  A    HOUSE — SECOND   STATE 

One  of  the  most  popular  etchings  extant 


PORTRAIT  OF  JAN   SIX — THIRD  STATE 

A  single  impression  of  this  plate  has  brought  over  $3,000.     The  plate  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Six  family,  who  made  the  last  impressions 
in  1734.     Competent  critics  pronounce   this   the   most   fin- 
ished and  perfect  of  Rembrandt's    etchings.     It   is 
supposed  to  be  all  in  dry  point 
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as  the  tomb  in  the  Westerkerk  where  in 
October,  1669,  his  mortal  remains  were 
laid  away. 

Rembrandt's  first  great  corporation  pic- 
ture, *The  Anatomy  Lesson,"  we  owe  to 
the  year  of  his  acquaintance  with  Saskia ; 
the  year  of  her  death  is  marked  by  the 
production  of  the  work  perversely  known 
as  'The  Night  Watch/'  a  canvas  so  famil- 
iar, however,  to  all  picture-lovers — with 
its  spirited  portrayal  of  Captain  Cook's 
military  company  hurrying  from  the 
guard-house  to  attend  afternoon  drill — 
that  explanation  of  its  misnomer  is  super- 
fluous. To  Saskia's  influence  are  attrib- 
utable also  nearly  one-third  of  the  etch- 
ings. Yet  no  stronger  evidence  could  be 
adduced  that  Rembrandt  was  really  a 
great  man  than  the  fact  that,  when  he  had 
grown  old  and  suflFered  much,  had  been 
through  the  trials  of  bankruptcy  and  was 


living  a  life  in  poignant  contrast  to  the 
high  light  of  his  most  seemingly  success- 
ful years,  he  produced  *'The  SvTidics/' 
These  plain  men,  meeting  to  settle  the  ac- 
counts of  their  city,  are  wholly  without 
the  sensational  appeal  of  'The  Anatomy 
Lesson,'*  or  the  spectacular  quality  which 
distinguishes  the  *'Civic  Sortie."  But  we 
feel,  as  we  look  at  them,  that,  to  Rem- 
brandt, they  represented  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  in  painting  them 
he,  all  unconsciously,  expressed  his  new 
respect  for  simple  reliability,  his  con\-ic- 
tion  that,  to  the  seeing  eye,  these  law- 
abiding  btirghers,  from  whom  he  himself 
had  sprung,  are  not  a  whit  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  most  dashing  **Youth 
on  Horseback"  he  had  ever  painted  or  the 
most  gaily  irresponsible  '*  Saskia"  he  had 
ever  etched. 

Mary  Caroline  Crawford, 


OLD  WOMAN  LIGHTLY  ETCHED   (Rembrandt*s  Mother) 
Though  this  etching  bears  the  earliest  Rembrandt    date,    authorities 
nounce  it  artistically  and  technically  complete 
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AMERICAN  POLITICAL  WORKERS 

ABROAD 

II.     THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICF 
BY  GEORGE  BARR  BAKER 


T  seems  only  yesterday 
that  the  United  States 
representative  in  Europe 
was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  in  Rome  carefully 
must  refrain  from  doing 
|as  the  Romans  did.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  expected  conspicu- 
ously to  shine  forth  as  one  apart  from 
the  suave  and  conventional  diplomats  of 
effete  Europe ;  to  wear  an  air  of  aggres- 
sion, even  of  contempt  for  his  surround- 
ings, after  the  manner  of  "Cy.  Perkins," 
of  Pumpkinville,  who  attended  his  neph- 
ew's dinner  party  in  New  York,  clad  as 
to  the  body  in  a  "sack"  suit,  but  as  to 
mental  attitude,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  indignation  at  the  reversion  of 
his  relative  into  habits  of  aristo- 
cratic delicacy  and  extravagance.  Much 
of  this  might  be  ascribed  to  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness, to  a  general  desire,  more  or 
less  sub-conscious,  to  conceal  under  an 
air  of  brusque  independence  the  feeling 
that,  despite  our  sudden  wealth,  power 
and  great  expectations,  we  were  not 
yet,  as  a  nation,  quite  "in  society,"  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

Ours  was  the  first  nation  ever  born 
fully  civilised.  The  republic  came  into 
being  physically  healthy,  largely  because 
its  component  parts  embraced  only  that 
which  had  been  fittest  to  survive;  ag- 
gressive, because  only  the  most  aggres- 
sive could  have  attempted  what  was 
achieved ;  of  a  fearfully  intense  mentali- 
ty, because  only  through  the  aid  of  such 
a  quality  could  the  early  dreams  of  em- 
pire so  quickly  have  been  moulded  into 
something  like  a  successfully  working 
model.  But  beyond  all  this,  the  nation 
seems  to  have  made  its  entry  into  life 
with  a  lusty  wail  of  protest.  ^  Aristocrats 
from  Europe  came  protesting  against 
conditions  which  made  them  less  power- 
ful than  their  friends,  rivals  and  rela- 


tions ;  came  determined  to  found  new  for- 
tunes and  large  estates  which  should 
make  them  as  great  as  those  they  had  left 
behind.  Dissenters  from  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  churches  came  protesting 
their  right  to  worship  in  their  own  sweet 
way,  and  to  force  others  to  agree  with 
them.  Irishmen,  weary  of  paying  rent, 
came  protesting  that  they  must  acquire 
land  and  tenants  of  their  own.  Mission- 
aries came  to  teach  the  poor  Indian  that 
he  must  go  their  way  in  peace  or  go  to 
the  devil.  Germans  and  Frenchmen 
came  protesting  against  all  manner  of 
things  in  the  constituted  order  of  their 
own  countries ;  while  the  Dutch,  who 
came  mostly  to  make  a  new  Holland  un- 
der old  conditions,  protested  so  little  that 
they  often  have  been  lost  to  view  in  the 
stump-speaking  school  of  general  infor- 
mation. At  best  they  seem  to  have  re- 
mained what  they  had  been  in  free  and 
hospitable  Holland — ^merely  respectable, 
industrious,  contented,  stubborn,  pros- 
perous. Who  ever  heard  of  a  Dutchman 
protesting  that  his  business  or  social  re- 
presentative abroad  was  inclined  to  make 
too  good  an  impression  upon  the  people 
whom  he  was  sent  to  impress?  On  the 
other  hand,  who  that  has  lived  in  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  has  failed  to  hear  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  dominant  ele- 
ments of  our  make-lip  rail  at  the  sub- 
servient attitude  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  minister  to  various  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James? 

All  of  which,  perhaps,  brings  us  to  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  protests  of  our  pro- 
genitors, their  points  of  view  were  as 
wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The  different 
communities  had  little  in  common  except 
their  spirit  of  protest,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  wisest  diplomacy  that 
they  were  held  together  long  enough  to 
get  them  to  agree  to  a  constitution  un- 
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der  which  they  and  their  descendants 
might  live  in  mutual  harmony,  and  for 
whose  integrity  they  might  freely  give 
their  lives.  Nor  was  it  anything  like 
shirtsleeve  diplomacy  which  Gouverneur 
Morris,  for  instance,  displayed,  when  at 
the  psychological  moment  he  stepped  for- 
ward with  his  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
calming  the  ruffled  and  bewildered  spirits 
of  the  assembled  colonial  representatives, 
and  with  a  smoothness  and  tact  not  suffi- 
ciently well-known  to  the  school  board  of 
orators  of  a  later  date,  brought  assent  out 
of  dissent,  and  secured  the  adoption  of 
that  immortal  document.  If  this  was 
not  the  first  diplomatic  act  under  the 
Constitution  it  was,  to  a  certainty,  the 
first  diplomatic  triumph  immediately  rati- 
fied by  the  Constitution. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  moreover,  was  a 
man  inclined  to  polite  ways  and  accus- 
tomed to  dress  in  the  best  fashion  of  the 
period.  He  lived  in  a  good  house,  the 
site  of  which  is  still  known  as  Morrisania, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  he  been 
alive  and  a  foreign  minister  or  ambassa- 
dor during  the  middle  or  toward  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  certain 
t}'pe  of  newspaper  and  a  large  number  of 
vociferous  patriots  would  have  found  oc- 
casion bitterly  to  protest  against  those 
very  qualities  which  placed  the  nation  un- 
der peculiar  obligation  to  him  at  a  critical 
point  in  history.  His  natural  impulse,  as 
well  as  his  training,  must  certainly  have 
impelled  him  to  conduct  himself  at  a 
foreign  court  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
he  was  to  the  manner  bom,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  sympathy  with  those  about 
him. 

AN  AMERICAN  GRIEVANCE 

But  during  this  middle  period  of  our 
history  as  a  nation  there  had  grown  up  a 
distinct  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
popular  American  idea  and  the  general 
European  conception  of  ministerial  or 
ambassadorial  functions.  Indeed,  the  am- 
bassador, as  a  superior  title,  had  been  ta- 
booed. In  the  United  States  the  opinion 
most  loudly  prevailing  was  that  the  min- 
ister from  this  country  was  the  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  at  the  various 
courts  and  that  it  was  his  business  to 
please  the  aforesaid  people,  individually 
and  collectively,  on  pain  of  unbridled  and 


unstinted  condemnation  by  all  concerned. 
A  goodly  proportion  of  the  public  press 
stood  ready  at  all  times  to  make  **copy" 
out  of  the  tomplaints  of  any  and  every 
citizen  and  citizeness  who  had  a  grievance 
against  his  or  her  representative  in  any 
foreign  country. 

If  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  husband  had  been  left  at  home 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  dogging  too  close- 
ly at  Mrs.  Jones's  heels,  happened  to 
reach  London  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
she  was  apt  to  take  a  penny  bus  or  a  shil- 
ling cab  down  Victoria  street  to  the 
American  Embassy.  Arriving  at  that 
dingy  headquarters  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic,  she  entered,  modestly,  of 
course,  and  informed  the  first  person  she 
met  that  she  was  Mrs.  James  Hodgson 
Jones,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  told 
him  just  exactly  what  Paterson  and  Mrs. 
Jones  thought  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion, and — ^by  that  time,  the  person  first 
addressed  generally  managed  to  make 
her  understand  that  he  was  not  the  son 
of  the  ambassador.  Indeed,  deeply  as  he 
regretted  it,  he  was  merely  a  clerk.  She 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  notice  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  "dark,"  because  she 
was  busy  collecting  breath  for  a  second 
onslaught,  which  ran  something  like  this : 

"Ah,  to  be  sure.  But  then  you  are  a 
citizen  of  our  glorious  land  of  the  free, 
where  no  man  ever  bowed  the  knee  save 
in  homage  to  his  countrywomen,  who 
are  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be — 

"What?  Not  American!  Well,  of 
all  the  impudence —  Is  this  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy? 

"Oh,  it  is!  And  the  young  gentleman 
over  there  is  the  third  secretary?  Why 
didn't  you  say  so?  Glad  to  meet  you, 
sir.  So  you  are  the  third  secretary.  The 
minister  not  at  home?  Well,  Fm  sorry. 
You  see,  I  hated  to  go  through  London 
without  calling  on  our  own  representa- 
tive. IVe  brought  a  flag  with  me  all  the 
way  from  home.  You  should  have  seen 
me  wave  it  from  the  omnibus  when  that 
conductor  refused  to  take  my  American 
money  for  fare.  I  told  hJm  how  'shamed 
he  ought  to  be,  living  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  a  king  and  a  lot  of  lords.  I  don't 
see  how  you  stand  their  ways  over  here, 
but  I  suppose  you  go  mostly  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  others  may  be  a  good  study. 
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I'm   very   fond  of  studies  myself,  and, 
and—'; 

During  all  this  interesting  conversa- 
tion, the  third  secretary  had  been  mak- 
ing a  mental  estimate  of  the  lady,  put- 
ting in  an  occasional  *'yes,  indeed,"  or 
other  politely  meaningless  response,  but 
really  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  exact 
degree  of  attention  due  her.  Apparent- 
ly, she  was  without  one  of  those  formid- 
able-looking documents,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  requesting  that  she 
receive  every  possible  purely  social  cour- 
tesy from  United  States  officers  abroad. 
The  possession  of  such  a  paper  would 
have  indicated  that  in  some  way,  possi- 
bly remote,  she  had  a  connection  with  a 
congressman  or  senator,  who  had  been 
asked  to  provide  credentials.  In  this 
event,  she  might  have  received  an  invita- 
tion to  sit  in  the  gallery  of  a  big  hotel 
banquet-hall  and  listen  to  the  speeches 
at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  or 
something  equally  delicate  and  instruc- 
tive. She  might  even  have  secured  a 
pass  to  the  ladies'  gallery  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  as  her  only  means  of 
identification  were  her  Jersey  intonation 
and  a  card  containing  her  husband's  full 
name,  and  as  the  room  was  even  now 
rapidly  filling  with  other  Mrs.  Jones's, 
some  with  evidences  of  political  or  social 
influence  which  could  not  be  ignored, 
the  third  secretary,  with  perfect  manner, 
expressed  his  joy  at  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Jones  changing  his  politics  and  sup- 
porting the  President,  if  he  "runs  again," 
and  while  pressing  upon  her  some  tickets 
to  an  agricultural  show  or  a  parade  in 
Hyde  Park,  gently,  but  firmly,  got  her 
headed  toward  the  door.  There  the  long 
suffering  Englishman  tactfully  assisted 
in  her  eviction  as  far  as  the  vestibule,  at 
which  point  the  well-trained  "commis- 
sionaire," of  any  possible  nationality  ex- 
cepting American  or  English,  helped  her 
into  a  cab  or  bus,  with  instructions  as  to 
her  destination.  Some  time  later  Mrs. 
Jones  recovered  from  her  bewilderment 
with  something  of  a  shock.  She  did  not 
like  the  agricultural  show,  or  the  parade 
in  Hyde  Park,  because  it  transpired  that, 
although  she  was  near  many  of  the  hated 
aristocrats,  she  was  not  placed  with  them, 
which  was  absurd.  She  felt  herself  en- 
titled to  such  a  place,  and  knew  it  was 


only  a  scheme  of  those  horrid  embassy 
folks  to  keep  her  from  asserting  herself 
among  her  equals.  It  was  pretty  hard 
for  a  perfectly  democratic  person  of  her 
social  position  to  be  obliged  to  stand 
among  the  common  people,  and  she  let 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Paterson,  know  it  by  the 
first  post.  She  harped  upon  the  subject, 
enlarging  upon  the  enormities  of  a  snob- 
bish minister  and  his  minions,  who  had 
grown  so  devoted  to  English  life  that 
they  had  no  time  for  nice,  cordial,  patri- 
otic ladies  from  home.  An  accumula- 
tion of  Mesdames  Jones  caused  a  series 
of  bitter  letters  to  local  newspapers.  Met- 
ropolitan papers,  having  the  additional 
grievance  that  the  minister  had  grown 
somewhat  complimentary  to  his  hosts  at 
public  dinners,  carried  the  various  em- 
bassy outrages  into  large  headlines,  and 
at  least  one  man  ceased  to  be  popular  in 
the  national  and  local  politics  of  his  own 
country. 

Yet  the  chances  are  that  had  the  poor 
man  been  able  to  discharge  his  daily  rou- 
tine, attend  necessary  social  functions, 
look  after  the  interests  of  all  who  came 
with  political  influence,  which  included 
getting  a  considerable  number  of  women 
presented  at  court,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  found  time  personally  to  meet  and 
entertain  all  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  women,  he  would  have  done  so  with 
pleasure.  But  the  volume  of  travel  from 
America,  increasing  enormously  with 
every  year,  without  in  the  least  increasing 
the  income,  the  staflF,  or  the  space  allot- 
ted the  embassies,  had  far  outstripped 
the  capacity  of  the  minister  to  be  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  each  of  his  mas- 
ters. 

In  this  rush  of  travellers,  the  women 
predominated,  as  did  their  demands,  and 
this  it  was  which  caused  the  late  king  of 
Italy,  on  one  occasion,  to  exclaim,  when 
the  names  of  a  lot  of  American  women 
had  been  offered  for  presentation  at  his 
court,  "Great  Heavens!  have  these 
women  no  husbands?  How  can  it  be 
that  respectable  women  make  these  im- 
portant arrangements  without  their  natu- 
ral escort?" 

THE  envoy's  real  STATUS 

Thus  the  real  status,  the  raison  d'etre, 
of  the  envoy  frequently  was  quite  lost  to 
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sight.  The  fact  is,  an  ambassador  or 
minister  plenipotentiary  is  the  direct  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the 
heads  of  two  governments.  He  is  an  of- 
ficer sent  by  one  sovereign  power  to  treat 
with  another  on  affairs  of  state.  His 
credentials  are  directly  from  one  sover- 
eign to  another,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
public, from  the  chief  executive  of  that 
republic  to  the  King,  or  Emperor,  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  He 
represents  not  only  the  affairs,  but  the 
power  and  dignity  of  his  master.  By 
the  law  of  nations  he  has  many  special 
privileges,  chief  of  which  is  exemption 
from  control  of  municipal  laws,  and  this 
exemption  extends  to  his  entire  suite,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  his  chaplain  and  his 
household  generally.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  house  is  territory  of  the 
country  he  represents.  The  dignity  is  so 
great  that  the  most  distinguished  noble- 
men are  proud  to  enter  the  service,  and 
in  Europe,  at  least,  the  career  of  diplo- 
macy is  one  for  which  families  of  im- 
portance select  their  young  men  with 
great  care. 

The  practice  generally  adopted  pro- 
vides that  a  youth  entering  the  service 
must  be  possessed  of  an  income  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  live  well  and  pay  his 
debts,  as  any  scandal  arising  from  un- 
paid embassy  obligations  is  considered 
the  offense  of  the  sovereign  and  the  na- 
tion from  which  he  comes.  From  the  po- 
sition of  minor  secretary,  the  youth  is  ex- 
pected by  slow  degrees  to  progress 
through  various  stages  toward  a  first  sec- 
retaryship, and  thence  to  the  title  of  min- 
ister to  a  small  court,  from  which  he  may 
go  as  high  as  his  talents,  tact,  and  per- 
sonality can  carry  him.  The  gift  of 
popularity  is  an  important  factor.  Not 
popularity  with  the  crowd,  but  with  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  and 
with  that  sovereign's  government. 

Many  years  of  training  teach  the  as- 
piring diplomat  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  form,  of  custom,  and  of  tradi- 
tion, without  which  qualities  the  most 
learned  and  well  meaning  of  men  is  cer- 
tain frequently  to  cause  annoyance  or  to 
give  actual  offence. 

Mr.  Godkin,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
the  North  American  Review,  expressed 


our  own  situation  rather  bitterly  when  he 
said: 

"The  unorganised  and  untrained  char- 
acter of  our  diplomatists  has  not  resulted 
in  much  mischief  hitherto,  because  of  our 
geographical  isolation  from  the  other 
great  powers,  and  because,  therefore,  the 
other  great  powers  have  generally  agreed 
to  treat  us  as  mere  amateurs  who  were 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  our  lan- 
guage. The  American  minister  is  no- 
where abroad  considered  a  real  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps.  His  mistakes, 
therefore,  do  not  count.  His  indiscre- 
tions excite  amusement  or  sympathy.  He 
is  understood  to  be  a  politician,'  with 
home  interests  which  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  his  diplomatic  interests." 

Mr.  Godkin  then  cited  a  case  where 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  saw  in  the 
Mediterranean  something  of  an  interna- 
tional character  which  he  gave  to  the 
public  as  having  "made  his  blood  boil" 
against  a  power  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  FRANKLIN 

Now  had  the  expression  come  from  a 
recent  cabinet  minister  and  intimate  of  the 
chief  executive  of  any  other  great  power, 
Europe  would  have  been  found  for  some 
days  in  an  excited  state  of  mind.  The 
statement  would  have  been  taken  as  re- 
presenting some  definite  policy  or  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  government  involved. 

As  it  was,  Europe  laughed.  Mr. 
Whitney,  personally,  was  respected  and 
liked  in  several  capitals,  but  Mr.  WTiit- 
ney,  ex-cabinet  minister,  etc.,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  observe  the  amenities  of  inter- 
national intercourse. 

Politicians  opposing  the  idea  of  a 
trained  diplomatic  service,  generally  point 
to  the  success  of  Franklin  in  support  of 
their  claims.  It  is  true  that  Franklin 
went  to  France  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience of  court  forms,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  Franklin  remains  a  tradition 
recognised  by  all  the  world  as  the  highest 
and  best,  as  well  as  the  most  successful. 
But  so  is  it  true  that  Adams,  also  without 
diplomatic  training,  joined  Franklin  in 
Paris,  and  came  uncomfortably  close  to 
upsetting  much  of  the  latter's  great  work. 

Franklin  went  to  France  at  a  time 
when  a  blase   court  and  public   sought 
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eagerly  for  something  new  and  diverting. 
He  represented  a  new  and  strange  na- 
tion, a  democracy  which  was  making  the 
hated  English  uncomfortable.  His  ap- 
pearance corresponded  with  the  Parisian 
ideal  of  an  apostle  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, but  had  he  lacked  other  qualifica- 
tions he  soon  must  have  gone  the  way  of 
ail  nine  days  wonders.  Franklin  was  a 
scientist,  a  publicist,  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  and,  probably  above  all  things  for 
the  good  of  his  country  at  that  moment, 
a  phrase-maker.  He  charmed  the  French 
with  his  wit,  giving  them  something  to 
repeat  and  something  to  look  forward  to. 
And  Franklin  was  no  prude.  He  had 
no  noticeable  puritanism.  He  was  fond 
of  the  ladies,  knew  how  to  please  them, 
recognised  their  influence,  and  used 
them  for  his  own  entertainment  and  his 
nation's  welfare. 

Franklin  could  breakfast  easily  with 
Madame  at  one  o'clock,  in  her  boudoir; 
could  dine  splendidly  with  mesdames  and 
messieurs  in  the  evening,  and  at  night 
could  charm  the  salon,  at  the  same  time 
quietly  working  to  make  the  influential 
about  him  realise  how  fine  a  thing  it 
would  be  for  France  to  help  the  strug- 
gling people  across  the  seas;  France, 
the  friend  of  the  oppressed;  France,  the 
beneficent. 

Then  came  Adams — just  as  good  a 
man  and  patriot  as  Franklin,  but  nar- 
row, insular,  puritanical,  without  finesse, 
incapable  of  understanding  French  men- 
tal processes.  Adams  wanted  France  to 
see  that  to  help  America  was  to  injure 
England,  and  therefore  to  help  France. 
The  chivalrous  side  was  to  be  submerged. 

The  bare  intimation  of  such  a  thing 
created  a  chilling  atmosphere,  requiring 
all  of  the  astute  and  charming  Franklin's 
siibleties  to  thaw.  No,  if  France  were  to 
l:^lp,  it  must  be  done  with  every  art  of 
what  Mr.  Peter  McArthur  called  that 
"high  and  mendacious  courtesy,"  which 
could  hide  any  ulterior  motive  under  a 
spangled  cloak  of  noble  philanthropy. 

FORMS    AND    CEREMONIALS 

The  French,  like  their  neighbours,  had 
grown  formal  with  the  centuries.  When 
our  republic  came  into  being,  more  than 
two  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since 
one  C.  Flavins'  had  stolen  from  his  em- 


ployer, Appius,  a  list  of  the  forms  em- 
ployed in  Roman  law,  and  published 
them  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Since  that  day  *'forms,  formulas  and  for- 
malities" have  multiplied  beyond  the  real- 
ising powers  of  the  most  arithmetically 
organised,  mind.  During  those  twenty 
centuries  "a  great  part  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  had  been  directed,  in  every 
land,  among  every  tribe,  to  the  discovery 
and  framing  of  new  special  shapes  of 
rules,  wordings,  documents,  reports  and 
regulations,  all  rendered  obligatory,  at 
some  time  or  other,  by  edict  or  by  usage. 
More  books  have  been  written  about 
forms  than  on  any  other  subject  that  the 
world  has  known.  Forms  have  been 
created  for  every  act  of  life — Greek  fire, 
dinner,  troubadours,  women^s  rights, 
gladiators,  salvation,  chemistry,  single 
combat,  cricket,  cockfighting  and  revo- 
lutions. Only  the  fractiousness  of  na- 
ture has  prevented  legislators  from  affix- 
ing strict  formalities  to  earthquakes, 
avalanches,  meteors  and  typhoons. 
Everything  is  controlled  by  form.  Pass- 
ports, quarantines,  rights  of  local  juris- 
diction, naturalisation,  domicile  and  the 
length  of  a  court  train,  all  the  thousand 
and  one  complicated  observances  between 
people,  are  but  international  formalities, 
just  as  are  treaties." 

All  may  be  broken,  treaties,  trains  and 
quarantines,  but  each  break  carries  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  disorganisation 
and  discomfort,  besides  bringing  the  of- 
fender into  disfavour.  Most  conven- 
tions are  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  for 
order,  for  comfort  in  the  management  of 
the  aflfairs  of  life.  To  be  unconventional 
only  too  frequently  is  to  conduct  one's 
self  in  a  manner  inconvenient,  if  not 
positively  harmful,  to  others. 

One  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
forms,  or  conventions,  was  an  edict  to  the 
eflfect  that  "no  noble  shall  give  the  queen 
a  blow  or  snatch  anything  with  violence 
from  her,  under  penalty  of  incurring  her 
majesty's  displeasure." 

Imagine  the  situation  of  the  royal  .lady 
in  question  if  she  had  been  forced  con- 
stantly to  live  in  a  court  where  an  envoy 
from  some  Welsh  king  might,  at  dinner, 
have  adopted  the  ruse  of  dealing  her  a 
blow  in  the  face  to  detract  her  attention 
while  he  snatched  a  tit-bit  from  her  maj- 
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esty's  trencher !  Yet  when  Tennyson,  in 
his  ignorance  or  perversity,  stood  before 
the  fireplace  upon  the  mat  kept  sacred  to 
Queen  Victoria,  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
turbed her  royal  composure  quite  as  se- 
riously as  did  the  rude  courtiers  of  her 
more  robust  predecessor. 

"What,"  says  an  old  writer,  "what,  we 
may  ask,  would  be  a  court  without  cere- 
mony, and  what  the  dignity  of  a  sover- 
eign if  divested  of  all  forms,  ill  under- 
stood by,  and  consequently  awful,  to  the 
vulgar  ?" 

Ceremonies,  originally,  were  few  in 
number,  simply  because  there  were  few 
officers  of  state  to  stand  between  sov- 
ereign and  subject,  and  to  enforce  an  ob- 
servance of  them.  But  royalty  grew  ex- 
clusive as  the  nobility  grew  rich  and 
powerful. 

To  the  possession  of  the  landed  es- 
tates conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  his 
Norman  followers,  many  before  unheard- 
of  services  connected  with  the  king's 
person  and  dwelling  were  attached,  and 
thus,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  number 
of  royal  officers  increased,  until  the  sov- 
ereign came  to  be  surrounded  by  an  as- 
semblage of  officials  who  showea  the  na- 
tion at  large  their  own  grandeur  by  exact- 
ing profound  reverence  both  toward 
themselves  and  their  royal  masters. 

Thus  began  the  modem  era  of  puppet 
kings,  sovereigns  who  reign,  but  do  not 
rule.  Elisabeth  was  a  maiden  lady  of  so 
fierce  a  will  and  so  cunning  a  mind  that 
she  kept  a  fairly  sharp  check  upon  the 
foreign  envoy,  as  well  as  upon  her  own 
ministers,  but  her  successor,  James,  on 
his  arrival  from  Scotland,  faced  a  differ- 
ent problem.  Ambassadors  from  nearly 
every  court  awaited  him,  prepared  to  of- 
fer congratulations  on  his  new  dignities, 
to  exalt  his  sacred  person  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  to  force 
from  king,  noble  and  commoner,  the  re- 
cognition due  themselves  as  personal  re- 
presentatives of  their  respective  royal 
masters. 

At  this  date,  ambassadors  were  ready 
to  fight  and  die  for  the  principle  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
attention  as  in  their  own  countries  was 
given  their  king. 

The  Spanish  and  French  envoys  were 
the  most  troublesome,  each  scrupulously 


careful  to  prevent  the  other  from  secur- 
ing any  especial  favour.  They  main- 
tained quite  royal  establishments,  and 
drove  about  with  splendid  escorts,  de- 
manding precedence  over  all  but  the  king 
himself.  Indeed,  the  prerogatives  of 
ambassadors  became  in  many  cases, 
almost  greater  than  those  of  the 
sovereigns  they  represented.  For 
a  long  time  they  exercised  the 
direct  right  of  judgment,  and  conse- 
quently of  life  and  death,  over  the  mem- 
bers of  their  suites.  Their  houses,  and 
even  their  carriages,  were  recognised 
asylums  from  all  local  justice,  and  often 
served  as  such  for  criminals  of  any  na- 
tionality. They  kept  guards  for  the  de- 
fence of  these  rights,  often  carrying 
their  pretensions  to  ridiculous  extremes. 

When  Rosney  came  to  London  as  spe- 
cial envoy  to  greet  James,  a  brawl  oc- 
curred between  some  of  his  suite  and  a 
crowd  of  Englishmen,  in  which  one  of 
the  latter  was  killed.  Rosney  instituted 
an  inquiry,  discovered  the  murderer,  sen- 
tenced him  to  death,  and  notified  the 
lord  mayor  that  he  might  at  any  time 
proceed  with  the  execution. 

But  after  he  had  been  given  into  the 
lord  mayor's  custody,  the  poor  man 
managed  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  resi- 
dent French  ambassador,  who,  on  his 
plea  of  justification,  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore King  James.  The  latter  granted  a 
pardon. 

When  Rosney  heard  what  had  oc- 
curred, he  lodged  a  protest  with  the 
French  king,  who  demanded  to  know  by 
what  right  the  British  sovereign  had  in- 
terfered with  what  was  j^urely  a  private 
affair  of  Rosney's.  A  serious  crisis 
finally  was  averted  by  complete  surren- 
der to  Rosney. 

Under  such  conditions  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  each  capital  came  to  main- 
tain as  many  sovereigns  as  there  were 
ambassadors.  In  Venice,  Madrid,  Rome 
and  Frankfort  each  ambassador  marked 
out  a  portion  of  territory  surrounding 
his  residence,  wherein  he  exercised  the 
franchise  de  quartier,  maintaining  dis- 
cipline therein,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
local  officers  of  justice.  Prowlers  were 
hanged  by  order  of  the  ambassador. 

In  1680  the  King  of  Spain,  exasperated 
by  many  excesses  of  the  envoys,  made  a 
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vigoiirous  attempt  to  resume  sway  over 
his  own  territory,  but  the  French  am- 
bassador, de  Villiers,  whose  lawless  con- 
duct had  caused  most  of  the  trouble, 
made  such  threats  of  reprisals  that  the 
question  was  dropped. 

SPECIAL    PRIVELEGE 

We  have  had  recent  experiences  in 
this  country  of  secretaries  to  foreign  em- 
bassies refusing  to  submit  to  arrest  at 
the  hands  of  constables  who  accused 
them  of  driving  motor  cars  beyond  the 
speed  limit.  Some  of  our  newspapers 
were  inclined  to  censure  the  gentlemen 
for  what  they  deemed  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  an  impression  that  the  affair  was 
the  entering  wedge  to  a  class  distinction, 
forgetting,  or,  owing  to  the  general  cour- 
tesy of  European  papers,  not  knowing 
that  secretaries  of  American  embassies 
abroad  frequently  have  exercised  privi- 
leges denied  to  the  most  powerful  of 
nobles  not  protected  by  international  cus- 
tom. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  genial 
American,  distinguished  in  the  foreign 
service,  was  dining  in  London  with  an- 
other American,  also  in  the  diplomatic 
field.  After  dinner,  the  night  being  fine, 
they  set  out  for  a  motor  ride  to  Windsor. 
At  8 :30  o'clock,  there  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient daylight  to  complete  the  run  of 
four  or  five  miles  into  town  without 
lighting  the  lamps. 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  when 
they  were  running  at  full  speed,  the  sky 
became  rapidly  overcast,  and  a  constable 
ordered  them,  to  halt. 

"Name  and  address,  please,"  said  the 
man  of  the  law,  the  custom  being  to  send 
a  summons  to  the  offender  notifying  him 
when  and  where  to  appear. 

Knowing  all  this,  and  being  somewhat 
annoyed  with  themselves  for  a  careless- 
ness which  might  bring  them  into  un- 
pleasant prominence,  both  gentlemen 
promptly  handed  the  officer  their  cards, 
explained  that  darkness  had  come  more 
suddenly  than  they  had  expected,  and, 
after  lighting  their  lamps,  proceeded  on 
their  way.  In  these  latter  preparations 
the  constable  had  willingly  assisted,  ex- 
plaining that  Tie  had  no  desire  to  seem 


officious,  but  was  there  to  perform  his 
duty. 

They  were  just  getting  under  way, 
when  a  second  halt  was  called.  This 
time  the  constable,  carrying  theii?  cards 
in  his  hand,  approached  the  car  with 
great  deference. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began,  "but  I 
had  not  looked  at  the  addresses  on  your 
cards.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
in  the  foreign  service?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "but  what 
of  it?" 

"Well,  sirs/'  said  the  constable  diffi- 
dently, 'T  am  afraid  you  are  making 
sport  of  me.  You  must  know  that  I 
have  no  authority  over  you." 

A  great  light  broke  upon  them.  They 
had  forgotten  that  they  were  exempt 
from  the  law.  It  was  a  happy  thought, 
for  rain  was  threatening.  With  a  hearty 
good  night,  and  with  many  thanks  for 
the  courtesy,  they  ordered  their  driver  to 
make  the  best  speed  the  engine  could 
stand,  and  at  the  rate  of  something  like 
forty  miles  an  hour  pounded  through  the 
village  streets,  leaving  consternation  in 
their  path,  but  happy  in  their  superiority 
to  the  law.  Yet  for  a  similar  offence  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  recently  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  while  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal,  visiting  England  for 
the  coronation,  had  been  arrested  in  -the 
street  like  any  common  offender,  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  in  that  he  had 
set  out  from  the  palace  to  see  London 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the 
people,  and,  falling  in  with  a  gang  of 
toughs,  had  drunk  indiscreetly  with 
them. 

But  there  have  been  disputes  among 
legal  writers  as  to  whether  this  exemp- 
tion extends  to  all  crimes,  or  whether  it 
is  limited  so  as  not  to  include  murder, 
arson,  etc.  "Practice,"  as  Villefort  says, 
"has  always  tended  to  exaggerate  the  law, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  privileges  are  precisely  the 
sort  of  rights  which  are  always  trying  to 
grow  bigger." 

During  Cromwell's  protectorate  it  was 
held  that  the  restricted  sense  must  ob- 
tain, and  when  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor was  convicted  of  an  atrocious  mur- 
der he  was  executed.  Now,  however,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  absolute 
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inviolability  of  the  person  and  household 
of  an  ambassador  conducting  the  inter- 
course of  nations  is  of  greater  imp6rtance 
than  the  punishment  of  a  particular 
crime.  For  this  reason  there  have  been 
few  examples  of  punishment  of  ambassa- 
dors in  modern  times. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  once  held  that 
an  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  was  answerable  "for  any  contract 
which  was  good  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,"  but  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  it  was  decided  otherwise.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Russian  ambassador  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  arrested  in  London 
for  a  debt  of  about  fifty  pounds,  dragged 
from  his  coach,  and  forced  to  appear  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  For  some  reason 
never  clearly  explained,  instead  of  de- 
manding to  be  released  because  of  his 
rank,  he  gave  bail  and  then  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  Queen.  Anne  promptly 
summoned  the  Privy  Council,  before 
whom  some  seventeen  persons  concerned 
in  the  arrest  were  called  and  committed 
to  prison. 

At  their  trial  before  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  jury  declared  them  guilty  as 
to  the  facts  alleged,  but  left  it  to  the 
judges  to  decide  just  how  far  their  acts 
were  criminal.  The  judges  could  not 
agree,  and  the  problem  remains  unsolved 
to  this  day ;  but  Peter,  regarding  the  Am- 
bassador as  being  practically  himself, 
deeply  resented  the  affront,  and  demand- 
ed that  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  and  all 
others  concerned  in  the  arrest  be  put  to 
death. 

Queen  Anne,  however,  amazed  the 
despotic  court  of  the  Czar  by  causing  it 
to  be  explained  that  she  was  so  situated 
as  to  be  unable  to  punish  even  the  mean- 
est of  her  subjects,  except  after  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  she  therefore  felt  certain 
that  he  would  not  insist  upon  the  impos- 
sible. 

The  matter  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drag  on  until  it  was  recorded  among 
the  forgotten  incidents,  but  that  the  en- 
tire body  of  foreign  representatives  in 
London  entered  into  the  controversy, 
making  common  cause  with  Peter,  and 
threatening  serious  international  compli- 
cations. To  avert  this,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  hurried  through  Parliament 
providing  for  the  punishment  in  future 


of  any  "who  might  be  guilty  of  such  out- 
rageous insolence." 

Anne  sent  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  assure  Peter  that  "though  her 
majesty  was  unable  to  inflict  such  a  pun- 
ishment as  was  desired,  because  of  its  de- 
fect, in  that  particular,  of  the  former  es- 
tablished constitutions  of  her  kingdom, 
vet,  with  fhe  unanimous  consent  of  Par- 
liament, she  had  caused  a  new  law  to  be 
passed,  to  ser\'e  as  a  law  for  the  future." 

"This  humiliating  step,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "was  accepted  as  full  satisfaction 
by  the  Czar,  and  the  offenders,  at  his  re- 
quest, were  discharged  from  all  further 
prosecution." 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  FRENCH  EMBASSY 

It  was  because  of  this  law  that  when 
some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  splendid 
French  embassy  in  London  was  remod- 
elled, and  a  new  addition  erected,  it  was 
possible  for  red  tape  in  Paris  to  delay 
payment  to  British  workmen  and  con- 
tractors until  they  were  in  despair. 

It  was  impossible  to  attach  the  build- 
ing itself,  because  it  ranked  as  French 
territory;  the  ambassador  could  not  be 
proceeded  against,  for  even  had  a  court 
been  found  to  grant  judgment,  he  could 
not  have  been  forced  to  pay,  and  it  was, 
obviously,  equally  out  of  the  question  to 
sue  the  French  nation  in  a  British  court 

As  the  months  passed,  and  men  in  a 
small  way  of  business  grew  more  and 
more  cramped  for  need  of  money  which 
they  actually  had  put  into  that  bit  of 
France  situated  in  the  heart  of  London, 
they  reached  a  point  where  they  were  wil- 
ling to  adopt  any  expedient  which  in- 
genuity might  devise. 

The  ambassador  and  his  suite,  it 
should  be  understood,  felt  the  position 
keenly,  and  were  willing  to  help  in  any 
way  within  their  power,  but  appeal  after 
appeal  to  the  various  department  in  Paris 
failed  of  result,  until  the  creditors,  as  a 
final  resort,  determined  to  ascertain  what 
virtue  there  might  be  in  publicity.  They 
would  ask  the  newspapers  to  air  their 
grievances. 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  two 
countries  were  in  the  first  labour  of  the 
new  entente  cordiale;  the  French  and  the 
British  were  friends,  and  no  paper  cared 
to  risk  responsibility  for  fresh  misunder- 
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standings  by  publishing  matter  which 
might  be  construed  as  unfriendly. 

"But,"  it  was  argued,  "the  French 
themselves  would  feel  most  annoyed  if 
they  knew  that  their  creditors  were  being 
held  up  in  this  manner." 

"Then  why  not  ask  the  French  press  to 
interest  itself  ?"  was  the  response. 

The  idea  seemed  good,  and  the  writer 
of  this  was  asked  diplomatically  to  ap- 
proach the  London  correspondent  of  a 
great  French  daily.  The  matter  was 
broached  one  night  over  coffee  and 
cigars,  when  the  air  was  filled  with  music 
and  all  things  seemed  favourable  for  a 
quiet  talk  over  intimate  affairs.  It  has 
been  said  that  any  subject  may  be  freely 
discussed  if  time,  place  and  oppor- 
tunity synchronise,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
that  the  man  who  first  gave  voice  to  that 
sentiment  ever  approached  a  patriotic 
French  journalist  on  a  matter  inimical  to 
the  policy  of  his  political  party.  The 
coffee  seemed  to  grow  rank,  the  cigar 
stale,  and  the  music  to  degenerate  into 
jangling  discord,  as  the  gentleman  of 
France  gave  vent  to  his  opinion  of  any 
man  who  would  not  prefer  the  loss  of  a 
few  paltry  thousands  to  the  possible  in- 
terruption of  an  international  good  fel- 
lowship, while  the  newspaper  man,  who, 
merely  to  gain  an  exclusive  sensation  for 
his  employers,  would  put  his  country  in 
an  unfair  light,  was  given  a  reputation 
unspeakable.  No,  let  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties journey  to  Paris,  and  there  personal- 
ly lay  their  troubles  before  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  journey  was  made,  but  nothing 
came  of  it  but  polite  regrets  that  the  ac- 
counts had  still  to  be  endorsed  by  some 
department,  while  the  writer  found  him- 
self regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  never- 
to-be-too-greatly  admired  correspondent. 

Furious  at  this,  one  of  the  creditors, 
more  influential  than  the  others,  attempt- 
ed to  have  the  matter  brought  up  in  Par- 
liament, but,  although  one  or  two  oppo- 
sition members  agreed  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, they  seem  later  to  have  come  so 
far  under  the  influence  of  the  new  friend- 
ship that  the  question  was  dropped,  and 
the  creditors  were  obliged  to  wait  as  best 
they  could  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
the  proper  department  got  a  new  appro- 
priation, or  a  new  approval,  or  found  a 


way  to  utilise  an  old  one.  The  last  the 
writer  knew  of  the  situation  the  accotmts 
were  about  two  years  old. 

On  the  same  principle,  an  American 
ambassador,  paying  in  rent  and  fixed 
household  expense  more  than  his  salar>\ 
and  being  obliged,  in  addition,  to  spend 
at  least  double  the  amount  in  keeping  up 
anything  like  the  dignity  to  which  the 
United  States  is  entitled  by  its  position 
as  a  world  power,  might,  by  sudden  re- 
versal of  fortune,  become  unable  to  pay 
his  debts  to  foreign  creditors,  but  unless 
the  Government  was  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  the  scandal  might  go 
unpunished,  and  the  creditors  mi^t 
whistle  for  their  money. 

A  troublesome  case  arose  in  1839, 
when  Mr.  Wheaton,  then  United  States 
Minister  to  Prussia,  attempted  to  move 
from  one  house  to  another.  His  former 
landlord,  claiming  that  some  stains  on 
the  walls  had  riot  been  settled  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  at  the 
last  moment  seized  the  carpets  and  cur- 
tains as  security  for  the  alleged  debt 
Mr.  Wheaton,  claiming  privilege,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office, 
where  it  was  asserted  that  as  he  had 
signed  a  lease  like  any  other  resident,  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  submit  to  the  r^;u- 
lar  process  of  law. 

The  immediate  question,  as  to  posses- 
sion of  the  carpets  and  curtains,  was,  of 
course,  instantly  arranged,  but  the  dis- 
pute continued  until  1844,  and  then  was 
left  to  die  unsettled,  while  to  the  world 
at  large  was  presented  the  anomaly  of 
the  most  pr(^ressive  of  republics  fight- 
ing for  feudal  prerogatives  against  the 
attempts  of  a  monarchy  to  bring  its  cus- 
toms into  line  with  modem  procedure. 

The  whole  question  is  vague  and  in- 
dividual. The  "law  of  nations"  is  an 
empty  phrase,  and  must  remain  so  until 
a  way  is  found  to  enforce  it.  Writers  at 
best  can  only  reproduce  the  arguments  of 
their  predecessors,  with  personal  varia- 
tion, so  that  at  best  one  can  only  gener- 
alise. 

Yet,  although  custom  admits  that  an 
ambassador  is  not  amenable  to  any  tri- 
bunal of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
he  cannot  misconduct  himself  with  im- 
punity. Should  he  persistently  offend 
the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  countrv 
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in  which  he  resides,  he  may  be  com- 
plained of  to  his  home  government,  or,  if 
the  offence  is  very  serious,  his  recall  may 
be  demanded,  or  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  has  given  offence  may  dismiss  him 
peremptorily,  and  further,  may  insist 
that  he  be  brought  to  trial  in  his  own 
country.  Among  inferior  privileges 
generally  allowed  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters are  exemption  from  general  taxa- 
tion, and  freedom  from  import  duty,  al- 
though this,  on  account  of  abuses,  has 
sometimes  been  limited. 

The  permanent  ambassador  of  to-day 
is  comparatively  a  modem  institution, 
the  original  form  being  to  send  envoys 
extraordinary  when  occasion  required, 
as  when  Mr.  Reid  was  sent  to  the  British 
coronation,  and  Mr.  Whitridge  to  Spain. 

PRINCE  HENRY  AND  THE  BRITISH  AMBAS- 
SADOR 

Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  title 
of  "Excellency"  has  been  given  to  all  dip- 
lomatic agents  of  the  first  class,  this  in- 
cluding ministers  plenipotentiary.  Mon- 
archies at  first  refused  this  title  to  repub- 
lics, but  Venice  secured  it  by  intrigue  in 
1636,  since  when  its  use  has  been  general. 
Second  and  third  class  ministers  can  not 
claim  quite  the  honours  accorded  those  of 
the  first  class,  who  may  demand  the  same 
ceremonial  that  would  be  shown  the 
sovereign  himself  were  he  present.  This 
class  included  papal  nuncios.  The  am- 
bassador can  at  any  reasonable  time  de- 
mand personal  audience  with  the  sov- 
ereign, while  diplomats  of  the  second 
and  third  class  tnust  deal  through 
officers  of  state.  For  this  reason  the 
Ministry  to  Turkey  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  ambassadorship, 
and  in  future  Abdul  Hamid  will  be  forced 
to  see  the  United  States  representative, 
whose  troubles  with  the  Porte,  in  the  past, 
have  added  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions. This  ambassadorial  right  leads  to 
some  interesting  situations,  as  may  be 
shown  by  an  encounter  between  Prince 
Henry,  brother  of  the  Kaiser,  and  a  Brit- 
ish ambassador.  The  two  were  old 
friends,  but  both  were  momemarily  on 
official  duty  when  they  met  at  the  grand 
entrance  to  an  oriental  audience  chamber. 
Each  wished  to  impress  the  observant 
strangers  with  the  power  of  his  own  sov- 


ereign, but  neither  felt  quite  certain  of 
his  exact  status.  One  was  the  brother  of 
an  emperor,  the  other  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  a  king.  The  Englishman 
might  claim  precedence  if  the  prince  was 
unofficial,  but  he  did  not  know  just  how 
far  the  prince  ranked  as  actual  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor.  They  stood  for 
a  moment  after  shaking  hands,  each 
waiting  for  the.other  to  move,  .The  deli- 
cacy of  the  situation  doubtless  impressed 
them  both,  and  one  of  them  later  stated 
that  while  he  saw  the  danger  of  being 
slighted,  he  was  at  the  same  time  keenly 
alive  to  the  complications  which  might 
arise  if  he  administered  a  slight.  How- 
ever, with  a  smile,  the  prince  solved  the 
problem  by  taking  the  arm  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  together,  quite  in  step,  they 
squeezed  through  the  doorway. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

With  the  increasing  power  and  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
with  the  growth  of  a  national 
pride  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  we  "in  society,"  as  a  nation, 
but  that  everywhere  a  man  or  a  nation  is 
judged  largely  by  appearances,  has  come 
a  demand  for  the  highest  class  of  men 
for  the  foreign  embassies,  and  eight  am- 
bassadorships have  been  created.  The 
salaries  of  $17,500  a  year  to  those  in 
Great  Britain,  France  Germany, 
Russia,  Mexico,  and  now  to  those 
in  Turkey,  and  $12,000  to  those 
at  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Ital- 
ian courts,  have  made  it  necessary 
that  these  men  of  the  highest  class  also  be 
men  of  wealth.  The  mere  expense  of 
moving  back  and  forth  is  considerable, 
while  the  rent  of  a  house  suitable  to  the 
office  nms  into  figures  which  make  the 
available  balance  of  salary  dwindle  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point.  To-day, 
practically  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  is 
housed  in  a  manner  to  place  him  on  a  par, 
if  not  a  little  above,  the  representatives 
of  the  other  great  powers.  If  Mr.  Reid 
does  not  pay  more  rent  than  twice  the 
sum  total  of  his  salary,  the  owner  is  not 
receiving  three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
his  property.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
owner  never  has  cared  to  live  in  the 
house  because  its  vast  size  calls  for  an 
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expenditure  in  mere  light,  heat,  service 
and  general  upkeep  scarcely  warranted 
except  by  one  in  an  official  position.  For 
years  the  building  has  been  used  largely 
for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  visitors 
of  note,  and  many  are  the  stories  of  the 
woes  of  the  owner  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar habits  and  customs  of  a  certain 
eastern  potentate,  whose  great  retinue 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  amenities  of 
modern  household  life. 

Mr.  Choate  had  a  fine  house  in  aristo- 
cratic Carlton  House  Terrace,  but  toward 
the  close  of  his  term  was  forced  to 
move  because  the  owner.  Lord  Curzon, 
had  returned  to  England.  To  the  French, 
it  must  seem  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  official  dignity  to  find  each  succeed- 
ing United  States  ambassador  house- 
hunting, and  selecting  a  headquarters 
suited,  not  to  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
but  to  the  size  of  his  income. 

NAPOLEON  III  AND  HIS  NEW  ENGLAND  PIE 

But  the  French  long  since  learned  to 
smile  politely  at  the  oddities  of  their  sis- 
ter republic.  The  wife  of  one  United 
States  representative,  so  tradition  has  it, 
once  horrified  the  French  court  by  send- 
ing her  servants  to  occupy  the  imperial 
box  at  the  theatre,  when  the  monarch,  as 
a  token  of  respect  and  friendship,  had 
placed  it  at  her  disposal  for  the  occasion. 
Needless  to  say,  the  act  of  courtesy  was 
almost  a  command  that  the  embassy 
party  attend  the  theatre,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  they  would  be  unable  to  do 
so,  the  fact  should  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  sovereign  through  the  proper 
clxinnels.  The  scandal,  still  according 
to  tradition,  was  hushed  only  because  of 
the  lady's  rare  charm  and  the  court's 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  On  another  oc- 
casion the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  re- 
ported to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  taste 
genuine  American  pie,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land variety.  The  minister's  wife  there- 
fore arranged  a  dinner  at  her  house, 
where  the  piece  de  resistance  was  to  be  a 
pie.  All  went  well  until  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  pie.  It  was  brought  on  with 
some  ceremony,  those  present  display- 
ing as  much  interest  and  curiosity  as  eti- 
quette permitted.  Imagine,  then,  the 
horror  which  filled  the  breast  of  the  poor 
minister  when  he  saw  that  the  pie  had 


been  raped  of  one  small  piece.  Looking 
sadly  toward  his  wife,  who  sat  at  the 
right  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  met  by  a 
guilty  smile,  and  the  hurried  explanation 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  just  be- 
fore dinner,  to  see  that  all  was  as  it 
should  be,  when  the  sight  of  the  pie  had 
proved  too  tempting  for  her,  and  impul- 
sively she  had  cut  and  eaten  of  it. 

To  the  minds  of  most  of  her  hearers,  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  offence  had  the 
worst  effect,  the  visit  of  a  grande  dame 
to  the  kitchen,  or  the  mutilation  of  the 
pie.  Again,  however,  the  politeness  of 
the  French  in  general,  and  the  bourgeoise 
origin  of  the  Emperor  in  particular,  saved 
the  face  of  the  lady,  and  all  ended  in  a 
laugh. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  drove  through  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin with  his  feet  hanging  outside  the  car- 
riage, while  the  man  who  wore  a  Knight 
Templar's  full  regalia  to  court  because 
he  was  so  weary  of  appearing  in  evening 
dress  in  the  daytime,  is  reported  to  have 
caused  a  query  to  the  state  department 
at  Washington,  as  to  just  what  the  impos- 
ing array  meant,  and  how  much  honour 
was  due  to  it.  The  reply,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  to 
be  respected  in  the  world,  hardly  cleared 
matters,  and  the  politically  appointed 
minister  was  instructed  that  for  the  fu- 
ture he  was  not  to  risk  a  collision  .with 
the  custodian  of  the  traditions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tales  of  an  underpaid  minister  is  in  the 
diary  of  a  man  who  went  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  early  Victorian  era.  The 
documents  will  be  published  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  more  years  has  eliminated 
several  persons,  whose  susceptibilities 
might  be  affected  by  a  recital  of  how 
such  and  such  a  royal  lady  was  notice- 
ably indifferent  to  the  condition  of  her 
finger  nails,  and  how  another  such  lady 
slapped  her  daughter's  face  in  public. 
The  minister  in  question  was  old  and 
pious.  His  days  had  been  spent,  for  the 
most  part,  in  simple  living  and  high 
thinking,  but  he  felt  quite  at  home  when 
invited  to  spend  the  night  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

"The  Queen,"  he  wrote,  "received  me 
with  a  cordiality  very  touching  to  one  of 
my  modest   station,   while  her  graceful 
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dignity  did  not  a  little  to  inspire  respect 
for  her  royal  person.  All  at  the  court 
were  most  courteous  and  considerate,  so 
that  when  I  came  to  depart  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  it  seemed  quite  natural 
and  in  keeping  that  there  should  be  many 
servants  and  lackeys  lining  my  pathway 
with  smiling  faces.  But  my  secretary 
whispered  to  me  that  they  expected  gifts 
of  money.  This  at  first  occasioned  me 
sad  embarrassment,  but  a  happy  thought 
coming  to  me,  I  walked  slowly  past 
them,  saying  to  each  in  turn,  *God  be 
with  you,  my  son,  God  be  with  you.'  It 
seemed  to  me  then  that  perhaps  an  old 
man's  blessing  might  be  of  as  much  value 
to  them  as  any  other  gifts,  particularly  as 
they  all  were  well  placed  and  comfort- 
able looking.  Nevertheless,  on  explain- 
ing to  my  secretary,  what  he  very  well 
knew,  that  I  had  barely  sufficient  money 
for  our  most  urgent  necessities,  I  was 
made  to  feel  that  as  I  left  the  castle,  the 
faces  of  those  who  waited  had  lost  some- 
thing of  their  kindliness." 

THE  DRESS  OF  AN   ENVOY 

During  the  height  of  ambassadorial 
glory  the  matter  of  dress  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Gold  braid,  costly  lace, 
silks,  satins  and  jewels  were  used  with 
utter  disregard  of  cost.  The  envoy  him- 
self wore  a  costume,  generally  of  his  own 
invention,  which  by  its  splendour  forced 
kings  into  wild,  extravagant  competi- 
tion. Secretaries  arfd  other  attaches 
of  legation  were  provided  with  finery 
copied  from  their  masters',  only  lessen- 
ing in  glitter  from  grade  to  grade,  until 
the  junior  members  were  found  with  less 
lace,  narrower  braid,  plainer  hats,  and 
wearing  swords  whose  jewels  were  less 
likely  than  their  chief's  to  require  con- 
stant military  protection  for  the  bearer. 

Into  a  company  of  such  brilliant  plu- 
mage came  Franklin,  with  his  woollen 
stockings  and  thick  shoes.  But  Frank- 
lin was  picturesque,  and  the  French  liked 
his  assumption  of  simplicity.  The  word 
"assumption"  is  used  with  intent,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  many  at  Versailles 
looked  upon  his  garb  as  anything  more 
than  a  clever  pose  to  catch  the  popular 
fancy. 

During  these  early  days  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  or  no  attempt  at  anything 


uniform  in  the  dress  of  the  American 
diplomatic  service,  but  in  1817  we  find 
that  in  some  vague  way  a  costume  had 
been  devised,  and  was  being  worn,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Blue  coat,  lined  with  white  silk; 
straight  standing  cape  embroidered  with 
gold,  single  breasted;  straight  or  round 
button  holes,  slightly  embroidered;  but- 
tons plain,  or,  if  they  can  be  had,  with 
the  artillerist's  eagle  stamped  upon  them, 
i.e.,  an  eagle  flying  with  a  wreath  in  its 
mouth,  grasping  lightening  in  one  of  its 
talons.  Cuffs  embroidered  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  cape ;  white  cassimere  breech- 
es; gold  knee-buckles;  white  silk  stock- 
ings, and  gold  or  gilt  shoe  buckles.  A 
three  cornered  chapeau  bras,  not  so  large 
as  those  used  by  the  French,  nor  so  small 
as  those  used  by  the  English.  A  black 
cockade,  to  which,  lately,  an  eagle  has 
been  attached.  Sword,  etc.,  correspond- 
ing. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  became  presi- 
dent, however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  costume  was  rather  too  gor- 
geous and  he  prescribed  and  rather 
strongly  recommended  the  following  as 
being  cheaper  and  better  "adapted  to  the 
simplicity  of  our  institutions." 

"A  black  coat  with  a  gold  star  on  each 
side  of  the  collar  near  its  termination; 
the  underclothes  to  be  black  or  white  at 
the  option  of  the  wearer;  a  three-cor- 
nered chapeau  de  bras,  with  a  black 
cockade  and  gold  eagle;  and  a  steel- 
mounted  sword  with  gold  scabbard." 
This  falling  off  in  splendour  left  the  min- 
ister still  respectably  dressed,  and  not 
conspicuous. 

Things  so  continued,  some  ministers 
wearing  one  costume  and  some  the  other, 
until  1853,  when  Marcy  launched  a  cir- 
cular recommending  ministers  when  ap- 
pearing at  court  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  "simple  dress  of  an  American  citi- 
zen." This  might  mean  anything  from 
shirt  sleeves  and  homespun  pantaloons 
to  evening  dress,  but  the  circular  was  ac- 
cepted merely  as  a  recommendation, 
leaving  ministers  free  to  exercise  their 
own  discretion. 

In  Europe,  we  are  told,  it  "produced  a 
terrible  uproar." 

Mr.  San  ford  wrote  from  Paris  that  im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  the  news,  he  had 
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determined  to  attend  court  in  "citizen's" 
dress ;"  that  he  had  made  representations 
to  the  French  government  explaining  the 
whole  theory  of  the  change,  and  had  been 
assured  that  "it  would  not  affect  injuri- 
ously the  relations  of  the  two  countries." 
Mr.  Seibels  sent  his  thanks  and  rejoicings 
from  Brussels,  and  Mr.  Daniel  found  the 
court  of  Turin  "prepared  to  accept  the 
blow  with  perfect  composure." 

The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  took 
the  matter  as  a  reflection  upon  himself 
and  his  court,  and  Mr.  Vroom  was 
obliged  to  "procure  something  plain  and 
simple,"  but  still  "dress."  Mr.  Schroe- 
der,  too,  at  Stockholm,  was  forced  to  con- 
sider the  prejudices  of  the  king. 

At  the  Hag^e,  one  of  the  most  formal- 
esque  of  courts,  Mr.  Belmont  nobly  stood 
his  ground  and  won  his  point.  The 
court  chamberlain  and  the  masters  oi 
ceremonies  generally,  were  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  a  man  appearing  at  dress 
functions  in  undress  costume.  It  was  to 
them,  as  indeed  it  was  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  exactly  as  though  the  captain  of 
one  lone  company  had  persisted  in  at- 
tending a  review  of  the  troops  in  civilian's 
attire.  But  the  king  liked  Mr.  Belmont, 
knew  something  of  his  position,  and 
courteously  received  him  in  street  dress. 
Having  done  so  much,  his  majesty  still 
had  doubts  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
queen  mother,  who  was  a  stickler  for  the 
proprieties,  and  had  been  known  to  show 
great  rudeness  to  those  who  transgressed 
the  rules.  Again  Mr.  Belmont  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Politely,  but  with  dignity, 
he  faced  her  and  met — ^nothing  but  dig- 
nified politeness  in  return.  Indeed,  from 
a  letter  written  by  him  about  this  time, 
we  learn  that : 

"I.  as  well  as  my  family,  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  on  all 
occasions,  by  every  member  of  the  royal 
family,  and  at  the  last  ball  at  the  Casino, 
one  of  a  series  of  entertainments  similar 
to  the  Washington  Assembly  Ball,  which 
are  attended  by  the  whole  court,  I  was 
honoured  by  an  invitation  of  the  Queen 
to  dance  a  quadrille  with  her,  which  was 
not  the  less  gratifying  for  happening  on 
a  more  public  occasion  than  the  ordinary 
court  balls,  and  for  my  being  the  only 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  so  hon- 
oured that  evening." 


At  Paris  things  did  not  go  smoothly 
after  Mr.  Mason's  arrival  in  1854.  Mr. 
Sanford,  as  charge  d'affaires,  had  been  a 
fanatical  champion  of  plain  clothes,  but 
Mason  took  kindly  to  court  dress.  This 
so  disgusted  Sanford,  who  took  it  as  a 
slur  upon  himself  and  as  a  national  dis- 
grace, that  he  resigned,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Mason  was  going  to  court  in  "a 
coat  embroidered  with  gilt  tinsel,  a 
sword  and  a  cocked  hat,  the  invention  of 
a  Dutch  tailor  in  Paris,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  the  livery  of  a  subordinate  attache 
of  legation  of  one  of  the  pett}'  powers  of 
Europe."  Mr.  Mason  defended  himself 
in  a  lengthy  despatch  in  which  he  called 
his  clothes  a  "simple  uniform  dress." 

In  London,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  placed 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  He  had 
several  interviews  with  Sir  Edward  Cust, 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  urged 
him  to  appear  at  court  in  some  sort  of  at- 
tire which  could  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  "costume,"  and  not  to  present  himself 
in  the  clothes  he  wore  in  the  street. 

"After  due  deliberation,"  Mr.  Buchan- 
an "determined  neither  to  wear  gold  lace 
nor  embroidery."  On  any  other  point  he* 
was  ready  to  yield  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  please  the  queen,  so  long  as  it 
left  him  wearing  "something  in  charac- 
ter with  our  democratic  institutions." 
While  puzzling  his  brains  over  this  knot- 
ty question  in  diplomacy,  a  solution  was 
offered  of  which  he  says : 

"It  was  then  suggested  to  me,  from  a 
quarter  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention,  that  I  might  assume  the  civil 
dress  worn  by  General  Washington,  but 
after  examining  Stewart's  portrait  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  adopt  the  costume.  I  observed  'fash- 
ions have  so  changed  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  that  if  I  were  to  put  on  his 
dress  and  appear  in  it  before  the  chief 
magistrate  of  my  own  country  at  one  of 
his  receptions,  I  should  render  myself  a 
subject  of  ridicule  for  life.  Besides,  it 
would  be  considered  presumption  in  me 
to  affect  the  style  of  dress  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.' " 

It  was  in  this  unsettled  state  of  the 
question,  and  before  he  had  adopted  any 
style    of    dress,    that    Parliament    was 
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opened.    Presumably,  Mr.  Buchanan  did 
not  attend  the  opening. 

Sumner  was  a  bitter  and  persistent  agi- 
tator against  any  conformity  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  with  the  customs  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
In  1868  he  secured  the  passing  of  a  regu- 
lation prohibiting  court  dress  of  any  kind, 
and  Adams  was  obHged  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  British  court,  where  the 
rule  was  that  all  guests  must  appear 
either  in  military  uniform  or  in  court 
dress,  "the  wearing  of  which,"  said  the 
nation,  at  the  time,  "has  the  advantage  of 
preventing  guests  from  seeming  singular, 
and  from  being  mistaken  for  waiters  and 
valets."  **We  hope,"  continues  the  in- 
dignant writer,  "that  the  effect  of  this 
republican  protest  against  monarchial  fol- 
lies will  be  as  deep  and  lasting  as  Con- 
gress intended  it  to  be,  and  will  hasten 
the  day  when  the  United  States  will 
prescribe  to  the  whole  of  this  continent 
the  cut  of  its  clothes." 

The  London  Times  said  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  absent  through  "un- 
avoidable circumstances,"  but  it  was  a 
source  of  general  amusement  that  like 
the  proud  wife  of  the  man  in  the  story 
book,  he  had  stayed  at  home  because  he 
"had  nothing  fit  to  wear."  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  a  United  States  representa- 
tive drive  down  the  Mall  toward  Buck- 
ingham Palace  or  to  St.  James's  on  a 
state  occasion,  can  realise  how  shabby  a 
figure  he  cuts.  Ordinary  evening  dress, 
often  called  "full"  in  provincial  descrip- 
tive articles,  never  looks  other  than 
funereal  beside  a  military  or  other  at- 
tractive uniform,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  most  Frenchmen  never 
appear  in  such  garb  except  at  burials. 
But  in  broad  daylight,  out  of  doors,  be- 
side the  glitter  and  pomp  of  all  the  em- 
bassies of  all  the  world,  the  black  even- 
ing coat,  the  black  trousers,  the  stiff 
white  shirt  front  of  an  American  repre- 
sentative, render  him  conspicuously  de 
trop  in  appearance,  and  subject  him  to 
many  of  the  petty  annoyances  of  one  who 
knows  he  is  entitled  to  honours,  but  who 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  mode,  even,  as 
a  well-paid  doorkeeper,  butler,  or  coach- 
man, but  rather  like  the  combination 
house  servant  of  a  poor  but  respectable 
dowager,  who  expects  him  to  serve  lunch, 


and  afterwards  in  the  same  clothes  to  take 
his  place  on  the  carriage  seat  beside  the 
driver,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
kept  establishment,  and  to  walk  behind 
and  carry  parcels  when  her  ladyship 
shops. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  DIPLOMACY 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
French  as  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
and  certain  it  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  of  United  States  diplomatists 
has  been  their  general  inability  fluently 
to  speak  any  language  other  than  their 
own,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  treaty  mak- 
ing and  in  correspondence  between  heads 
of  states,  Latin  has  played  an  important 
part.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  French  is  imagined  to  have  been 
almost  the  universal  tongue. 

The  treaties  of  Nimeguen,  Rys- 
wick,  Utrecht  (1713)  and  Vienna  (1725- 
1738)  were  all  in  Latin.  In  1752  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Naples  spoke  Latin 
officially  to  the  king,  and  when  Louis 
XIV.  wrote  in  French  to  Leopold  II.  of 
Austria,  the  latter  complained  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  court, 
which  specified  that  communications  be 
in  Latin;  and  noting  that  although  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  (1801)  was  written  in 
French  alone,  its  ratification  by  the  Ger- 
man emperor  was  given  in  Latin. 

In  1800  the  English  foreign  office  be- 
gan using  English  to  ambassadors  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  the  German  diet  in 
1817  decided  to  employ  German,  with 
translations  in  French  or  Latin,  for  all 
foreign  communications.  This  has  be- 
come the  general  custom,  largely  because 
it  leads  to  fewer  chances  of  misunder- 
standings. 

ConstifLitional  monarchies,  with  min- 
isters responsible  to  the  public;  tele- 
graph, newspapers,  and  the  general  ad- 
vance of  education,  all  have  tended  dur- 
ing recent  years  to  place  the  ambassador 
relatively  in  the  same  position  as  the 
king — i.  e.,  his  glory  remains,  but  his 
power  declines.  Nations  are  beginning 
to  understand  each  other;  foreign  offices 
(departments  of  state)  are  able  to  keep 
in  fairly  close  touch,  and  the  am- 
bassador is  growing  to  be  more 
and  more  of  a  social  functionary,  whose 
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duties,  always  vague  and  indefinable,  in- 
crease in  haziness.  No  one  doubts  the 
necessity  of  the  ambassador,  but  one 
must  search  in  vain  for  anything  like  an 
exact  description  of  his  work. 

THE   SOCIAL   SIDE  OF  THE   SERVICE 

With  ourselves,  diplomacy  not  being  a 
profession,  and  our  men  rarely  trained 
for  the  work,  the  very  fact  that  foreign 
governments  know  that  all  kinds  of  men, 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  are  sent  to  them, 
forces  them  to  begin  without  that  social 
status  which  is  found  ready  made  for  him 
by  the  smallest  of  European  envoys. 

The  best  suffers  at  the  start  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  call- 
ing, and  that  his  fitness  for  the  work  may 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appoint- 
ment, besides  which  he  was  forced  for 
many  years  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
good  old  "democratic"  period  when  our 
representatives  got  drunk  at  this  court, 
neglected  their  debts  at  another,  had 
street  brawls  at  another,  and  even  lived  in 
an  attic  and  did  their  own  cooking.  The 
good  people  of  one  little  capital  still  tell 
how  dreadful  the  Americans  are,  since 
one  of  their  chosen  representatives  sat  at 
table  with  his  wife  in  a  public  restaurant, 
and  after  having  satisfied  his  appetite, 
lounged  back  comfortably  in  his  chair, 
plucked  a  pin  from  the  lady's  toilette, 
and  proceeded  serenely  to  perform  an 
operation  in  dentistry. 

To  Europeans  the  business  of  the  em- 
bassies is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  duties^ 
a  special  envoy  being  sent  for  special  pur- 
poses. The  main  object  is  to  keep  in- 
formed of  the  feelings,  tendencies  and 
tempers  of  the  ruling  classes,  so  that 
when  difficulties  arise  they  know  the  peo- 
ple, how  to  influence  them,  etc.,  what  to 
ask  and  what  to  yield.  The 
duty,  in  short,  of  supplying  their  home 
governments  with  facts,  rather  than  mak- 
ing bargains. 

The  qualifications  for  such  a  task  are 
good  manners,  eligibility,  by  temperament 
and  experience,  to  good  society  in  any 
country,  social  experience,  conversational 
ability,  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  besides  French. 

The  ambassador  must  be  civil  to  those 
of  his  own  people  of  his  own  rank  who 
happen  to  be  where  he  is  stationed.     He 


must  mingle  freely  in  foreign  society,  with 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  report  what  he 
sees  and  hears.  Mostly  his  work  is  done 
at  dinners,  parties,  clubs,  and  in  private 
chit-chat. 

Treaties,  protocals,  et  cetera,  rarely 
contain  anything  not  settled  in  advance, 
or  shadowed  forth,  over  the  wine  and 
nuts  in  town  and  country  houses.  Hos- 
pitality is  protected  by  freedom  from 
those  not  of  the  court  circle  in  his  own 
country. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  expecting  busi- 
ness success  from  social  affairs, 
and*  are  apt  to  see  progress  only 
in  what  meets  the  eye  and  ear,  such 
as  speech-making,  article-writing,  and  in- 
terviews in  the  press,  so  that  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  United  States  public  has 
received  with  anything  but  derision  the 
idea  of  selecting  diplomats  for  their  so- 
cial qualifications,  and  within  the  month 
we  have  had  the  spectacle  in  Congress  of 
members  bitterly  attacking,  in  the  best 
form  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  sug- 
gestion of  making  for  our*  foreign  repre- 
sentatives financial  provision  suitable  to 
the  interests  they  represent. 

Owing  to  these  objections,  the  United 
States  minister,  unless  rich,  still  will  be 
obliged  to  stop  at  an  hotel  while  he  goes 
house-hunting,  and  still,  if  in  England, 
will  drive  up  to  St.  James's  Palace  in  a 
hired  cab,  or  walk  if  the  weather  is  good, 
and  there  make  his  bow  and  present  his 
credentials  to  a  monarch  who,  extremely 
democratic  in  his  unofficial  habits,  still 
clings,  officially,  to  the  old  customs.  If 
the  United  States  minister  be  not  rich,  he 
will  have  no  proper  home  in  which  to  re- 
turn the  courtesies  of  the  large  diplo- 
matic society  of  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna, 
London  and  Berlin. 

He  will,  in  fact,  beg^n  his  work,  even 
if  suited  by  training  or  by  nature  to  the 
task,  without  the  tools  of  the  profession, 
without  the  weapons  which  await  his 
confreres^ 

PRESENTING  AMERICANS  AT  COURT 

The  late  Mr.  Mason,  in  Paris,  knew  so 
little  of  the  ordinary  social  amenities  of 
Europe  that  he  presented  at  court  any 
person  who  claimed  United  States  citi- 
zenship, with  the  result  that  when  some 
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gossip  told  what  many  of  the  persons 
were,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  had  been 
a  Gennan  barber,  there  was  something  of 
a  storm.  The  result  was  that  after  Mr. 
Dayton  arrived  and  had  prepared  a  list 
of  people  whom  he  desired  to  present  at 
court,  the  list  was  returned  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  append  after  each  name  the 
"qiialite'*  (calling  or  condition)  of  the 
owner.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  sev- 
eral women  who  had  spent  much  time 
and  money  on  gowns  seemed  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however,  some  kindly  court  offi- 
cial put  his  approval  on  the  list  and  the 
presentation  occurred. 

Mr.  Seward  was  indignant,  and  freely 
voiced  his  opinion  of  people  who  were  so 
indecent  and  of  so  little  pride  as  to  go 
beg:ging  for  imperial  invitations  when 
their  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil 
war. 

This  matter  of  presentation  has  caused 
so  many  scandals  that  even  the  British 
court  has  at  length  taken  steps  to  restrict 
the  list  of  Americans  "to  those  whose 
names  occur  on  a  list  authorised  by  the 
president." 

Why  an  American  woman  should  be 
so  anxious,  regardless  of  cost  in  money, 
time,  fatigue,  often  humiliation,  to  get 
herself  presented  to  a  foreign  sovereign, 
is  one  of  the  unanswerable  questions  of 
modem  society.  In.  money,  she  is  fortu- 
nate if  she  gets  through  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
for  actual  necessities  of  the  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  a  previous  social 
campaign,  with,  possibly,  the  tipping  of 
some  needy  aristocrat  who  presents  her, 
but  who  hates  herself  and  her  protege 
for  what  she  is  driven  to  do. 

Then  there  are  the  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion before  the  final  day,  after  which 
comes  the  necessity  of  being  cooped  up 
in  a  carriage  which  may  stand  in  line  for 
hours  before  finally  taking  its  turn  to 
stop  at  the  palace  door.  From  here  the 
woman  is  shown  into  a  waiting-room, 
where  she  may  stand  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  herded  among  a  lot  of  others,  all 
in  terror  lest  their  trains  be  torn  or  their 
jewels  lost:  hot,  cross,  excited,  often 
trembling.  The  terror  of  slipping  or  fall- 
ing over  backward  while  making  curtesy 


before  the  king  is  not  the  least  of  wor- 
ries. 

Finally  comes  the  supreme  moment: 
the  candidate's  train,  of  a  length  fixed  by 
rule,  is  straightened  out,  and,  following 
some  other  candidate,  at  a  distance  also 
fixed  by  rule,  she  struts  across  an  open 
space  until,  before  the  throne,  she  makes 
her  little  bow,  sinking  nearly  to  the 
ground,  rises,  backs  out,  always  facing 
the  sovereign,  and,  if  she  does  not  fall 
over  her  train,  is  out  in  fairly  good  order. 

The  king  and  queen  have  stared  at 
her,  bowed  slightly,  and  without  a  smile^, 
unless  they  know  her.  She  has  been 
presented,  and — she  is  no  more  a  member 
of  smart  society  than  she  was  before. 
No  one  but  the  "society"  reporter  has 
noticed  her,  unless,  perhaps,  she  has  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  wear  more  diamonds 
and  a  bigger  crown  than  the  Queen,  in 
which  case  the  sisters  and  cousins  and 
aunts  of  royalty,  who  stand  about  the 
throne,  nudge  each  other,  and  later  in- 
dulge in  a  good  laugh. 

With  the  men,  it  is  easier.  They  are 
presented  to  the  king  alone,  and  can 
hire  a  court  costume  for  the  occasion, 
drive  to  the  palace  in  a  hired  cab,  and  be 
back  in  the  street  in  a  short  time. 

An  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  generally  has  a  special  first  audi- 
ence, driving  to  the  palace  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  chamberlain.  There  he  is 
met  and  escorted  directly  to  the  audience 
chamber,  where,  surrounded  by  civil, 
military  and  naval  officials,  the  sovereign 
awaits  him.  The  presentation  is  brief 
and  formal,  but  is  given  a  show  of  cor- 
diality. The  ambassador  presents  his 
credentials,  which  the  sovereign  hands 
unread  to  an  official;  there  is  a  brief 
speech  of  welcome,  with  assurances  of 
good  will  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  over. 

All  envoys  are  expected  to  attend  lev- 
ees and  courts,  taking  precedence  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  their  service  at 
the  particular  court,  so  that  the  represen- 
tative of  a  South  American  republic,  if 
he  has  been  longer  than  any  other  at  one 
court,  may  walk  ahead  of  ambassadors 
of  the  great  powers. 

The  service  of  an  ambassador,  tech- 
nically speaking,  ends  with  the  death  or 
removal  of  his  sovereign  or  president,  but 
custom  permits  him  nominally  to  continue 
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until  a  successor  is  appointed  or  other  ar- 
rangement made. 

Something  of  the  terrors  of  court  life 
on  ceremonial  occasions  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  Miss  Bumey  during 
her  term  as  lady  in  waiting  to  Queen 
Charlotte  of  England. 

"When  before  royalty,"  she  says,  "you 
must  not  cough.  If  you  feel  a  tickling 
in  the  throat,  you  must  arrest  it  from 
making  any  sound;  if  you  find  yourself 
choking  with  the  effort,  you  must  choke, 
but  not  cough.  So,  if  you  feel  impelled 
to  sneeze,  you  may  burst  a  blood-vessel, 
but  you  must  not  sneeze.  If  a  black  pin 
runs  into  your  head,  bleed,  suffer,  bite 
your  cheek,  but  do  nothing.  If  you  bite 
so  hard  that  you  take  out  a  piece,  let  it 
go  down  your  throat,  but  do  not  seem  to 
swallow." 

It  might  well  be  asked  why,  under  such 
circumstances,  any  sane  person  should 
care  to  be  connected  with  a  court,  but  the 
answer,  probably,  is  that  ceremonial  lasts 
only 'part  of  the  time,  and  the  love  of 
glory  is  great. 

"No  decent  Englishman,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "could  possibly  be  impolite  to 
glory,"  and  the  aphorism  doubtless  ap- 
plies to  all  nations.  Voltaire  adds  that 
"it  presupposes  grave  obstacles  sur- 
mounted," which  seems  a  better  answer, 
and  is  more  in  accord  with  La  Fontaine's 
"Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  &  la 
gloire." 

IN    TIME   OF   WAR 

The  ambassador's  position  in  time  of 
war  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  If  a 
war  is  imminent  between  his  own  coun- 
try and  the  one  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
much  depends  upon  his  tact,  firmness  and 
discretion.  He  must  go  about  socially, 
and  to  court,  with  all  of  his  usual  cor- 
diality, showing  no  possible  ill-feeling. 
If  mobs  attack  his  residence,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  remember  that  he  is  vice-royal, 
and  to  conduct  himself  with  the  sang- 
froid shown  by  monarch s,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  accustomed  to  bombs  and  hos- 
tile demonstrations. 

If  he  is  somewhat  cold-shouldered  by 
a  few  of  his  confreres,  he  is  not  to  notice 
it. 

When  war  is  declared,  or  begun,  he  is 
handed  his  passports  by  direction  of  the 


sovereign,  and  is,  in  civilised  countries, 
bid  adieu  with  every  possible  show  of 
personal  sympathy  and  esteem,  and  his 
personal  safety  is  a  matter  of  honour  to 
the  country  he  is  leaving. 

The  position  of  members  of  an  em- 
bassy whose  country  is  about  to  war  with 
a  nation  closely  allied  with  the  one  in 
which  they  are  resident,  often  is  one  of 
extreme  discomfort. 

The  writer  happened,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  to  call  upon  one 
of  the  Russian  attaches  just  after  King 
Edward  had  held  a  levee  at  St.  James's 
Palace. 

The  attache,  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low, with  a  degree  from  a  British  Univer- 
sity, and  well  acquainted  with  English 
life,  entered  smilingly,  but  once  the  door 
was  closed,  sank  into  a  chair  and  silently 
lit  a  cigarette.  On  his  splendid  white 
uniform  glittered  a  diamond-studded  or- 
der, pinned  there  by  his  Emperor. 

"Well?"  queried  a  close  friend  who 
also  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

"Oh,  they  were  polite.  Certainly  they 
were  most  polite,  all  of  them — ^vi'hen  they 
couldn't  help  seeing  m^,"  he  said  bitter- 
ly. "Everybody  courted  the  little  Japs, 
and  nearly  everybody  forgot  how  they 
had  loved  me  just  the  other  day.  Only 
the  Japanese  were  very  polite,  which  was 
small  comfort,  although  one  respects 
them  for  it." 

In  the  early  days  of  organised  diplo- 
macy, political  prisoners,  in  time  of  revo- 
lution, were  supposed  to  find  safe  asylum 
at  the  foreign  embassies,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  that  would  be  permitted  to-day. 

During  the  French  Revolution  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chausenets,  governor  of  the 
king's  palace  at  the  Tuileries,  fled  to  the 
British  embassy,  wounded,  bleeding, 
hungry,  his  clothes  in  rags,  sought  by  "a 
mob  thirsting  for  his  blood.  But  the  en- 
voy, fearful  of  consequences,  dared  only 
to  feed  and  dress  him,  and  then  turned 
him  adrift  into  the  night. 

London,  to  the  American  diplomat 
possibly  offers  the  greatest  attraction, 
but  the  favourite  posts  to  the  general  ser- 
vice are,  in  the  order  named :  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  Berlin,  Washington,  St. 
Petersburg,  Madrid. 

Secretaries  of  legation  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  appointed  from  the  State 
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Department,  but  form  part  of  the  official 
family  of  the  envoy,  and  are  of  late  years 
much  petted  in  foreign  society,  where  the 
fact  that  they  really  are  not  henpecked 
husbands,  or  mere  inferior  males,  comes 
as  a  delightful  surprise  to  that  large  pro- 
portion of  Europeans,  who,  from  obser- 
vation, had  supposed  that  all  American 
men  were  small,  sallow,  furrow-faced 
persons,  whose  knack  of  making  money 
made  them  serviceable  to  the  assertive 
females  whom  they  occasionally,  only  oc- 


casionally, were  permitted  to  escort,  but 
who  always  patronised  them,  apologised 
for  them,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  anything  they  tried  to  say. 

To  the  American  man  whom  fate  some- 
times sends  into  foreign  parts,  this  leven- 
ing  work  of  the  embassy  eventually  must 
be  a  boon.  It  really  marks  the  beginning 
of  something  like  conformity  with  the 
European  idea  of  a  diplomatic  mission. 

These  young  men  are  giving  us  a 
good  reputation. 
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Mr.   Herbert  Paul's  "The  Life 
OF  Froud£."  * 

IR.  HERBERT  PAUL  is 
I  well  fitted  to  write  a  sym- 
jpathetic  life  of  Froude, 
jboth  because  of  his  own 
■historical  studies  and  be- 
Icause,  like  Froude  him- 
Iself,  he  possesses  imagi- 
nation and  a  sense  of  style.  These  two 
qualities,  indeed — imagination  and  style — 
are  indispensable  to  any  writer  of  his- 
tory who  aims  at  reaching  the  first  rank. 
To  ignore  them  is  common  enough, 
and  to  sneer  at  them  is  a  mark  of  the 
mechanical  school  of  historical  composi- 
tion. Yet  what  enduring  records  of  men's 
achievement,  and  of  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, can  be  found  divested  of  them? 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  antiquity; 
Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Mommsen,  Ranke, 
Thiers,  Carlyle,  Prescott  and  Motley — 
these  are  all  men  who  laboured 
assiduously  amid  archives  and  state 
papers  and  every  possible  form  of 
historical  material;  yet  they  were 
much  more  than  cataloguers  and 
chroniclers.  They  touched  the  dry 
bones  of  the  past  with  the  creative  fire  of 
imagination  and  gave  life  once  more  to 
what  had  long  been  dead.  And  this  is 
why  they  live  themselves,  and  why  their 

♦The   Life    of   Froude.     By   Herbert   Paul. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


names  will  be  remembered  when  thou- 
sands after  thousands  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  shall  have  been  de- 
servedly forgotten.  Much  is  said  by  pe- 
destrian and  pedantic  historians  about  the 
"scientific  method."  Yet  in  history,  as 
in  every  other  pursuit,  the  highest  form 
of  science  is  that  which  is  illumined  and 
made  vital  by  intuition  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Paul  has  taken  as  his  subject  a 
writer  of  history  who  was  cruelly 
wronged  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  whom  even  now  full  justice  has 
not  been  done.  The  cynical  and  caustic 
Jowett  spoke  but  the  truth  when  he 
said:  "Froude  is  a  man  of  genius;  and 
he  has  been  abominably  treated."  We  wel- 
come a  book  which  is  at  once  a  faithful 
record  of  the  facts  and  a  convincing  vin- 
dication. Those  portions  of  Froude's 
life  which  are  of  ephemeral  interest,  such 
as  his  relation  to  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment and  his  quasi-political  career,  we 
may  pass  over.  The  part  which  concerns 
his  personality  and  his  place  as  an  his- 
torian must  be  spoken  of  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Paul's  biography. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  as  a  child,  was 
weak  and  sickly  and  fared  ill  in  a 
household  the  head  of  which  was  a  burly 
fox-hunting  Tory  parson,  and  in  which 
the  two  eldest  sons  in  their  abounding 
health  had  little  sympathy  with  that 
brother  of  theirs  whose  frail  and  sensi- 
tive physique  inspired  them  with  some- 
thing like  contempt.  Young  Hurrell 
Froude  thought  that  Anthony  was  "saw- 
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neyish,"  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  shock 
him  both  mentally  and  physically.  Young 
Anthony  was  frightened  by  the  most  ap- 
palling ghost  stories.  His  brother  told 
him  that  back  of  the  house  there  lurked  a 
monstrous  and  malignant  spectre,  which 
terrified  the  imaginative  child  by  his  mere 
belief  in  it.  Hurrell  Froude  used  to  take 
l:is  brother  by  the  heels  and  stir  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  with  his  head. 
Again,  to  make  him  "manly"  he  would 
throw  him  from  a  boat  into  deep  water. 
But  these  experiences  were  mild  com- 
pared with  what  the  boy  was  made  to 
undergo  at  school.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
minster, where  fagging  and  bullying 
throve  without  restraint.  Froude  would 
be  waked  up  in  the  night  by  the  older 
boys,  who  burned  holes  in  his  face  with 
the  hot  ends  of  their  cigars  and  made  him 
drunk  by  forcing  him  to  swallow  great 
draughts  of  brandy  punch.  He  was  often 
thrashed  and  usually  half  starved.  This 
was  before  the  days  when  Arnold  worked 
his  great  reforms  at  Rugby  and  finally 
escaped,  dulled  in  mind  and  physically 
enfeebled.  Nevertheless  he  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  Spartan  indifference  to  luxury ; 
and  at  Oxford  he  took  high  rank  in 
classics,  won  the  Chancellor's  Prize  for 
English,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Exeter. 

His  first  experiments  in  literature  were 
far  from  memorable;  yet  he  was  slowly 
gaining  a  most  attractive  style.  He 
was  always  a  glutton  for  hard  work.  In 
preparing  himself  for  the  writing  of  his 
masterpiece  he  read  voraciously,  going  to 
the  original  sources  and  making  an  in- 
finity of  notes,  all  of  which  he  studied  and 
compared  as  laboriously  as  did  any  of  his 
supercilious  rivals  in  later  years,  and  with 
far  more  insight.  His  first  historical 
compositions  were  essays  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  magazines.  One  of  them 
is  especially  notable,  not  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  marked  a  definite  crystallisation 
of  his  brilliant  style,  but  because  of  its 
influence  upon  two  other  men  of  genius. 
This  essay  was  entitled  "England's  For- 
gotten Worthies,"  and  it  was  written  with 
splendid  eloquence  and  with  an  ardent 
patriotism  which  stirs  the  blood.  From 
it  Charles  Kingsley  derived  the  inspira- 
tion for  his  Westward  Ho !  while  Tenny- 
son drew  from  it  the  story  of  his  poem 


The  Revenge.  It  was  in  1856  that  Froude 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  histor>' 
of  England,  which  began  with  the  fall  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  ended  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  was 
not  completed  until  1870,  in  which  year 
the  twelfth  volume  issued  from  the  press ; 
yet  from  the  very  outset  the  book  was 
widely  read  and  won  for  its  author  in- 
stant fame.  Some  have  chosen  to  regard 
it  as  being  simply  an  ex-parte  defence  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Elisabeth.  It  would 
seem  from  some  comments  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  as  though  Froude  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  historian  who 
chose  from  a  love  of  paradox  to  make 
a  hero  out  of  a  ruffian,  and  to  whitewash 
Henry  VIII  as  Beesly  whitewashed  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  But,  as  Mr.  Paul 
points  out,  the  animating  motive  went 
deeper  down  than  this.  Froude  was  an 
intense  believer  in  the  subordination  of 
the  Church  to  the  State ;  and  to  his  mind 
Henry,  and  afterwards  Elisabeth,  person- 
ified the  cause  of  State  supremacy.  Mr. 
Paul  very  rightly  says:  "The  true  hero 
of  Froude's  history  is  not  Henry  VIII, 
but  Cecil,  the  finn,  incorruptible,  sa«ja- 
cious  Minister  who  saved  Elisabeth's 
throne  and  made  England  the  leading 
anti-Catholic  country." 

Many  honours  came  to  Froude,  He 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  and  was  later  sent  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  investigate  the  colo- 
nies in  South  Africa.  But  the  sweets  of 
fame  were  poisoned  by  the  persistent  and, 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  the  malignant  at- 
tacks that  were  made  upon  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  Saturday  Rcinew  and  else- 
where by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  him- 
self a  close  student  of  English  history, 
but  possessed  of  greater  industry  than 
genius.  Inasmuch  as  Freeman's  censure 
of  Froude  was  often  frankly  personal,  it 
is  not  improper  to  consider  here  the  per- 
sonality of  Freeman  himself.  The  man 
was  at  heart  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
specimens  of  an  educated  cad — insolent, 
vulgar,  and  taking  a  real  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing gratuitous  offence  to  others,  even  to 
those  who  showed  him  every  pyossible 
courtesy.  As  befitted  a  contributor  to 
the  Saturday  Revictv,  he  had  a  dislike  of 
everything  American.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  gleefully  began  his 
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History  of  Federal  Government  From  the 
Foundation  of  the  Achcean  League  to  the 
Disruption  of  the  United  States — a  work 
which  was  naturally  never  finished,  but 
which  remains  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  international  prejudices.  When 
he  visited  the  United  States  in  1882,  he 
astonished  his  American  hosts  by  his 
boorish  manners  and  ill-breeding.  At 
some  of  the  universities  where  he  was 
entertained,  a  whole  cycle  of  legends 
sprang  up  regarding  him  and  his  ostenta- 
tious incivility.  It  was  this  man  who, 
upon  every  occasion  and  with  the  utmost 
unfairness  and  even  indecency,  heaped  on 
Froude  a  mass  of  criticism  which  by  its 
very  venom  finally  sank  into  the  public 
mind.  Mr.  Paul  says :  "Freeman's  assid- 
uous efforts  did  ultimately  produce  an 
impression,  never  yet  fully  dispelled, 
that  Froude  was  an  habitual  garbler 
of  facts  and  constitutionally  reckless 
of  the  truth."  Freeman  detested 
Froude.  He  envied  him  his  style,  he  dis- 
liked his  politics,  and  he  was  jealous  of 
his  entrance  upon  what  Freeman  ob- 
viously regarded  as  his  own  peculiar 
field.  This  hatred  is  curiously  exhibited 
in  some  pencilled  notes  which  Freeman 
made  in  a  copy  of  Froude's  history — a 
copy  now  preserved  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Some  of  these  marginal 
entries  give  us  a  curious  glimpse  into 
Freeman's  mind  and  manner.  "Beast!" 
is  one  of  them.  "A  lie !"  is  another.  On 
one  page  Freeman  scribbles,  "Froude  is 
certainly  the  vilest  brute  that  ever  wrote 
a  book."  On  still  another  page  he 
scrawled  the  pleasant  wish :  "May  I  live 
to  disembowel  James  Anthony  Froude!" 
In  his  published  censure  of  Froude, 
Freeman,  of  course,  was  not  so  brutally 
outspoken  as  this,  yet  what  he  said  was 
perhaps  no  less  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
canons  of  courtesy.  From  1864  to  1870 
his  assaults  in  the  Saturday  Rez'iew  were 
persistently  kept  up.  Regarding  the 
amount  of  truth  upon  which  all  this  ma- 
levolence was  based,  let  us  quote  Mr. 
Paul: 

"Freeman's  boisterous  trticulence  made  such 
a  deafening  noise,  and  raised  such  a  blinding 
dust,  that  it  takes  some  little  time  and  trouble 
to  discover  the  hollowness  of  the  charges. 
With  four-fifths  of  Froude's  narrative  he  does 


not  deal  at  all,  except  to  borrow  from  it  for 
his  own  purposes,  as  he  used  to  borrow  from 
the  History  in  the  Saturday  Review.  In  the 
other  fifth,  the  preliminary  pages,  he  discovered 
two  misprints  of  names,  one  mistake  of  fact, 
and  three  or  four  exaggerations.  Not  one  of 
these  errors  is  so  grave  as  his  *own  statement, 
picked  up  from  some  bad  lawyer,  that  'the 
preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  need  not  be 
received  as  of  any  binding  effect.'  The  pre- 
amble is  part  of  the  Act,  and  gives  the  reasons 
why  the  Act  was  passed.  Of  course  the  rules 
of  grammar  show  that,  being  explanatory,  it  is 
not  an  operative  part;  but  it  can  be  quoted  in 
any  court  of  justice  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  clauses." 

Froude's  patience  under  treatment  such 
as  we  have  just  described  was  in  keeping 
with  his  natural  dignity  and  self-re- 
straint. At  last,  however,  Freeman  went 
too  far  and  brought  a  charge  against  his 
enemy  which  even  the  most  courteous  of 
men  would  not  fail  to  feel  and  to  resent. 
Freeman  wrote : 

"Natural  kindness,  if  no  other  feeling,  might 
have  kept  back  the  fiercest  of  partisans  from 
ignoring  the  work  of  a  long-forgotten  brother, 
and  from  dealing  stabs  in  the  dark  at  a 
brother's  almost  forgotten  fame." 

The  only  shred  of  foundation  for  this 
remark  was  found  in  the  fact  that  Froude 
in  writing  of  the  life  of  Becket  had  not 
mentioned  a  fragmentary  work  on  the 
same  subject  put  forth  by  his  brother, 
Hurrell  Froude.  He  had  not  men- 
tioned it  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
only  a  fragment  and  was  published 
after  the  author's  death  in  an  imperfect 
form.  But  as  for  "stabs  in  the  dark" — 
this  accusation  was  little  less  than  in- 
famous. Freeman  had  passed  the  line  of 
what  was  bearable ;  and  so  Froude  wrote 
a  short  but  most  effective  paper  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  under  the  title  "A 
Few  Words  on  Mr.  Freeman."  They 
were  read,  says  Mr.  Paul,  with  a  sense  of 
general  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  a  bovish 
delight  in  seeing  a  big  bully  well  thrashed 
before  the  whole  school.  Froude  was 
calm,  and  dignified,  and  self-restrained, 
and  consciously  superior  to  his  rough  an- 
tagonist in  temper  and  behaviour.  He 
proceeded  not  only  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  charges  which  Freeman  had 
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so  recklessly  brought  against  him ;  but  he 
also  turned  on  his  antagonist  and  pointed 
out  some  of  his  most  serious  blunders. 
The  work  was  done  so  thoroughly  that 
Freeman  stood  pilloried  before  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  "If  his  offence 
had  been  rank,  his  punishment  had  been 
tremendous.  Dreading  a  repetition  of 
the  penalty  if  he  repeated  the  offence,  and 
fearing  that  silence  would  imply  acquies- 
cence in  charges  of  persistent  calumny, 
he  blurted  out  a  kind  of  awkward  half 
apology."  He  did  so  with  an  ill  grace 
and  with  no  sign  of  good  feeling,  and  he 
blustered  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  But 
from  that  day  he  never  troubled  Froude 
again. 

Mr.  Paul  does  not  relate  a  little  anec- 
dote which  has  long  been  familiar  in  the 
circles  where  both  Froude  and  Freeman 
moved,  but  which  may  be  repeated  here 
as  an  amusing  addition  to  the  story  of  this 
famous  controversy.  The  two  men  hap- 
pened once  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  a  learned  society,  before  which  Free- 
man was  to  speak  upon  an  Early  English 
subject.  Some  blundering  person  went 
up  to  Froude  and  asked  him  to  introduce 
the  speaker.  It  was  an  embarrassing  mo- 
ment :  yet  Froude  could  not  decline  with- 
out a  long  explanation.  Therefore,  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
spoke  the  following  words : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  the  distinguished  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  illustrates  in  his  own  person, 
better  than  any  Englishman  now  living, 
the  rude  manners  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors!" 

H.  T,  P. 

II 

Francis  Wilson's  "Joseph 
Jefferson.^'  * 
Francis  Wilson  in  his  book  on  Joseph 
Jefferson  has  bound  together  and  pre- 
sented a  series  of  pleasant  reminiscences 
that  a  player  would  call  the  "Jefferson 
stories."  He  has  given  as  well  a  careful 
resnmf  of  the  labours  of  this  great  actor, 
he  has  told  of  his  aims  and  ambitions,  he 
has  touched  on  his  character  showing  the 

♦Joseph  Jefferson.  By  Francis  Wilson.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


gold  of  it,  and  he  has  written  with  his 
heart  in  the  matter,  but,  best  of  all,  he 
has  glowingly  illustrated  this  matter  with 
the  "Jefferson  stories." 

They  are  gentle  stories,  and  we  laugh 
with  a  lump  in  our  throats,  while  in  the 
the  breast  of  the  player  who  reads  there 
is  a  welling  up  of  pride,  for  from  every 
page  Joseph  Jefferson's  love  for  his  pro- 
fession cries  itself.  The  biographer, 
himself  an  actor  of  prominence,  has  plain- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  comradeship  of 
one  of  our  great  presidents,  honours  from 
our  great  colleges,  and  social  recognition 
from  any  to  whom  the  comedian  chose  to 
recognise  made  him  none  the  less  a  Thes- 
pian who  loved  to  sit  among  his  kind  and 
talk  stage  lore.  On  one  occasion  when 
Mr.  Wilson  called  upon  him  in  New  Or- 
leans and  finding  the  actor  quite  lost  in 
a  huge  painting  apron,  he  declared  that 
he  would  rather  paint  than  act,  but  in  a 
hundred  other  instances  he  denies  this 
statement. 

He  had  the  qualities  that  all  actors 
possess — he  liked  praise,  but  not  over 
praise.  "Madame,"  he  once  replied,  as 
mildly  as  possible  to  an  eflFusive  woman, 
"you  make  me  very  uncomfortable."  And 
yet,  to  quote  the  text:  "He  was  never 
tired  of  talking  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and 
he  loved  everything  connected  with  it. 
He  was  too  modest  ever  to  intrude  the 
subject  upon  any  one,  but  he  never 
dodged  it." 

He  was  extraordinarily  glad  to  gain 
recognition  as  a  painter  and  faced  his 
first  public  exhibition  with  all  the  dread 
and  nervousness  of  a  first  night.  After- 
wards he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson  sending 
some  notices  of  the  event.  "You  will  see 
by  the  enclosed  that  I  am  no  longer  an 
amateur  but  a  full-fledged  rising  young 
artist"  (he  was  then  within  three  months 

of  71) "I  have  no  excuse  to  oflFer 

for  sending  you  the  enclosed  except  my 
small  new  departure  and  great  vanitv." 

Like  his  lesser  comrades  Jefferson  suf- 
fered from  stage  fright  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  "He  was  thor- 
oughly sincere  in  his  reply  to  an  amateur 
who  asked  him  for  a  cure  for  stage 
frigrht."  writes  his  biographer. 

"  'If  you  find  one/  blurted  out  JeflFer- 
son,  'I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  it.'  " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a 
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new  theatre  named  in  his  honour  the 
comedian  was  to  make  an  address  and  ad- 
mitted his  extreme  nervousness  before 
going  upon  the  stage.  There  were  no 
evidences  of  his  mental  agony  during  the 
speech,  which  was  remarked  to  him  af- 
terwards. 

**Of  course  not,"  said  the  fine  old  play- 
er.    'Tm  too  old  a  bird  for  that." 

"I  hope  ril  strike  that  high  to-night," 
he  said,  as  he  was  once  about  to  make  an 
entrance,  "I  am  as  nervous  as  I  can  be." 

"I  know  you  are,"  answered  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

"Of  course  you  do,"  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
plied. '*You  understand  the  sense  of 
responsibility." 

Mr.  Wilson  does  well  to  dwell  upon 
his  fearfulness.  It  is  this  quality  and  the 
lack  of  it  that  so  perfectly  defines  the 
actor  and  the  amateur.  Joseph  Jefferson 
was  no  amateur,  nor  to  judge  by  his 
biography  was  he  of  that  order  of  "stars" 
which  in  their  remoteness  seemed  truly 
not  of  this  earth.  "Joe,  youVe  done 
well,"  cried  a  lout  of  a  stage  hand,  as  the 
curtain  dropped  on  the  performance  in  a 
Pennsylvania  town. 

"I  was  astonished  of  course,  then 
amused,"  the  comedian  related  after- 
wards, "so  I  simply  said  *do  you  think 
so!  When  we  are  here  again  come  to 
see  us.' " 

He  had  also  the  rare  quality  of  enjoy- 
ing a  joke  on  himself  which  is  the  sever- 
est test  of  every  actor's  sense  of  humour. 
He  speaks  of  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  which  had 
been  announced  by  a  printed  circular  con- 
taining the  verdict  of  the  eastern  critics. 
"On  my  arrival,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "I 
found  Harry  Parry,  an  old-time  actor, 
reading  one  of  these  papers  and  asked 
what  he  thought  of  it." 

"  *Gad,'  said  he,  'but  you  must  have 
improved  since  I  last  saw  you.'  " 

One  of  the  most  delightful  bits  in  the 
book  is  the  portion  devoted  to  the  All 
Star  Company  of  The  Rivals.  Here 
again  that  which  touches  us  most  is  the 
very  human  quality  of  these  well-known 
men  and  women.  From  that  topic  Mr. 
Wilson  goes  on  to  the  last  ripe  years  of 
the  great  actor,  and,  delicately  reminis- 
cent, closes  his  chapters  with  the  closing 
chapter  of  his  gentle  old  friend. 


A  short  time  before  his  death  Jeffer- 
son said  to  his  family,  after  giving  the 
subject  several  days  of  perfection:  "I 
shall  never  act  again.  It  will  seem 
strange  to  me  at  first  to  act  no  more,  but 
I  shall  now  begin  what  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  these  many  years — ^my  long,  long 
holiday." 

Louise  Closser  Hale. 

Ill 

Mrs.  Ward's  "Fenwick's  Career."  * 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  her  own  con- 
sistent, well-deliberated  theory  of  how  to 
write  a  novel,  and  whatever  one's  person- 
al taste,  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  story 
of  hers  without  paying  an  instant  tribute 
to  the  dignified  fashion  in  which  that 
theory  is  carried  out. 

In  Fenwick's  Career,  as  in  its  prede- 
cessors, there  is  nothing  small,  cheap  or 
unworthy.  There  is  even  a  certain  no- 
bleness in  the  amount  of  justice  dealt  out 
to  every  character  and  situation.  At  the 
present  date  it  is  almost  impertinent  to 
lay  stress  on  this  distinguished  author's 
cultivation,  upon  her  complete  freedom 
from  any  hint  of  journalistic  cramming, 
of  hasty  preparation,  of  "getting  up"  her 
atmosphere  or  subject. 

Granting  this  freely,  you  read  her  latest 
volume  with  a  wish  that,  having  con- 
ceived so  vital  and  typical  a  character  as 
Fenwick,  she  might  have  been  inspired  to 
treat  him  less  conventionally.  The  gifted, 
conceited  "impossible"  genius  of  uneven 
talent  and  uneven  civilisation  is  so  far 
outside  the  author's  own  temperament 
that,  while  seeing  him  clearly,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  her  to  penetrate  below  his  rug- 
ged surface. 

She  in  fact  creates  a  situation  which 
the  high  qualities  of  her  own  nature  pre- 
vent her  from  fully  using.  Fenwick  (a 
composite  frankly  blended  of  Romney 
and  Benjamin  Haydon)  leaves  a  young 
wife  in  Westmoreland,  and  comes  to 
make  his  way  as  a  painter  in  London. 
Half  taught,  passionate,  opinionated, 
f^aiichc,  talking  when  he  should  listen, 
(Icmanding  admiration  as  his  due,  yet  re- 
senting it  as  patronage,  he  still  has  per- 

♦Fenwick*s  Career.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.    New  York,  1906:  Harper  Brothers. 
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sonal  and  artistic  gifts  which  win  him 
speedy  recognition. 

Through  momentary  awkwardness  he 
lets  himself  be  classed  as  a  bachelor,  and 
afterwards  lacks  courage  to  explain  his 
clumsy  reticence.  His  young  wife,  the 
proverbial  artist's  mate  who  does  not  un- 
derstand, hears  of  this.  She  drops  in 
suddenly,  finds  a  beautiful  lady's  portrait 
in  his  studio,  destroys  it,  and  leaving  a 
line  of  farewell,  vanishes  into  space. 

Fenwick  comes  laden  with  presents  for 
her  (the  result  of  his  first  big  checque) 
to  find  the  defaced  picture  and  her  note. 
After  that  for  twelve  years  he  has  no 
trace  of  her. 

To  outline  the  further  development  is 
an  injustice  to  a  story  so  skilfully  man- 
aged that  an  accomplished  novel  reader 
can  make  no  exact  prediction  of  where  it 
will  come  out.  Only  so  much  is  neces- 
sary to  give  an  idea  of  the  setting.  The 
scene  is  in  artistic  and  fashionable  Lon- 
don, with  Burne  Jones  and  Whistler  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Grosvenor,  and  the  Acad- 
emy as  usual  depreciating  genius  and 
crowning  mediocrity. 

In  describing  Fenwick's  struggles,  his 
successes,  his  imprudence,  his  well-mean- 
ing slackness  in  money  matters,  Mrs. 
Ward  has  drawn  largely  (legitimately 
and  with  due  acknowledgment)  from 
the  journal  and  letters  of  Haydon. 
Legitimately,  from  the  point  of  honour, 
but  to  the  undoing  of  her  story.  In 
many  places  she  has  followed  the  journal 
so  closely  (as  in  Hay  don's  strange,  in- 
stinctive religious  outbursts,  and  in  Wil- 
kie's  presenting  his  poorer  friend  to  that 
tricksy  art  patron,  Sir  George  Beaumont) 
that  anyone  familiar  with  that  marvellous 
autobiography  cannot  but  compare  the 
copy  to  the  original,  greatly  to  the  novel's 
disadvantage. 

The  fire  and  fury  of  Haydon,  the  bril- 
liancy, contumacious  conceit,  the  impa- 
tience, the  burning  unforgettable  charac- 
ter of  his  own  words,  all  are  totally  lack- 
ing in  this  intelligent  rearrangement. 
In  moderating  the  very  impossibilities,  in 
giving  Fenwick  more  dignity  and  less 
simplicity,  she  at  once  makes  him  less  ex- 
traordinary and  more  unsympathetic. 
The  whole  conveys  as  little  the  impres- 
sion of  the  tumult  of  that  tragic  life  as  a 
careful  diagram  would  give  of  the  flame 


and  reverberation  of  Vesuvius  in  erup- 
tion. The  comparison,  moreover,  is  fair 
and  inevitable,  since  the  novelist  openly 
invites  it. 

She  suffers  from  being  too  much  a 
lady,  too  restrained  a  gentlewoman,  to 
grip  her  character  savagely,  or  to  sub- 
ject him  to  the  pitiless  dissection  of  the 
French.  Her  analysis  again  is  weakened 
from  putting  her  early  nineteenth  century 
man  in  a  late  nineteenth  century  setting. 
She  is  too  polite  either  to  penetrate  or  sat- 
irise the  artistic  situation  in  London. 
Compare  her  treatment  of  the  setting  it- 
self with  the  Goncourts'  method  in  Man- 
ette  Salomon,  or  of  Daudet's  handling  of 
the  relation  between  artists  and  their 
wives.  The  comparison  is  impossible! 
But  then,  it  may  be  objected,  is  she  not 
merely  telling  a  story?  If  that  be  the 
case,  from  this  side  also  Fenwick's  Ca- 
reer is  disappointing,  because  as  story 
pure  and  simple,  it  drags,  it  lacks  colour 
and  life,  interest,  in  fact.  It  is  the  type 
of  situation  which  demands  deep,  pitiless 
groping  into  the  inmost  places  of  Fen- 
wick's twisted  nature.  This  is  no  Trilby 
situation,  to  be  served  with  a  sauce  of 
pleasantness,  no  story  of  a  happy-natured 
Clive  Newcome.  In  truth,  for  all  her 
appreciation,  the  very  balance  and  justice 
of  Mrs.  Ward's  attitude  hamper  her.  To 
extract  Fenwick's  full  flavour  she  must 
either  have  better  hated  or  loved  him. 
In  that  case,  the  entirely  conventional, 
shadowy  figures  of  the  painter  group,  of 
Phoebe  and  Carrie  Fenwick,  Madame  de 
Pastourelles  and  the  rest,  might  have 
been  acceptable  as  a  dim,  academic  back- 
ground. As  it  is,  not  being  thrown  into 
sufficiently  remote  perspective  by  the 
nearness  of  one  dominating  presence, 
their  sayings  and  doings  become  mildb 
wearisome.  You  lay  down  the  w^ork  c 
imagination  as  if  it  were  an  intelligen. 
and  trustworthy  abstract,  turning  for  ex- 
citement, laughter  and  pity  to  the  bril- 
liant and  disturbing  memoir  of  a  forgot- 
ten painter. 

Most  unfairly  accused  of  plagiarism, 
Mrs.  Ward  defends  her  position,  not  only 
in  the  preface,  but  by  reference  in  the 
story  itself.  Ethically  this  leaves  nothing 
to  be 'desired.  But  to  readers  not  inter- 
ested in  Romney  or  Haydon,  these  quota- 
tions must  rather  destroy  all  illusion  of 
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truth,  while  to  anyone  familiar  with  poor 
Haydon's  own  writing,  the  actual  truth, 
vibrating  with  his  trenchant  wit,  passion 
and  general  intensity,  so  far  outstrips 
the  work  of  imagination  as  to  rob  it  of 
keen  interest  and  importance,  although 
never  of  the  admiration  due  a  writer  who 
under  no  circumstances  fails  to  respect 
her  craft. 

In  his  distinguished  illustrations  Mr. 
Sterner  not  only  shows  all  his  usual  liter- 
ary quality,  but  he  has  contrived  to  ren- 
der costume  and  atmosphere  with  a  tact 
which  gives  his  figures  a  promise  of  per- 
manence rather  as  characters  than  as  ex- 
ponents of  any  passing  mode. 

Mary  Moss. 

IV 

Miss  Sinclair's  'The  Tysons.'"* 
A  somewhat  confusing  sequence  of 
events  has  attended  the  presentation  to 
American  readers  of  a  new  work  by  the 
author  of  The  Divine  Fire.  While  the 
story  is  still  considerably  short  of  com- 
pleting its  serial  appearance  in  an  Ameri- 
can magazine,  it  comes  to  us  under  a  dif- 
ferent title  in  book  form,  though  not 
from  the  publisher  of  the  earlier  work. 
The  discrepancies  are,  however,  explained 
by  the  announcement  that  The  Tysons  is 
actually  the  earlier  of  the  two  novels,  and 
that  it  was  published  in  England  before 
The  Divine  Fire.  The  new  material  for 
studying  the  development  of  Miss  Sin- 
clair's talent  is  none  the  less  welcome, 
even  though  it  compels  inspection 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  critical 
telescope. 

Without  this  information  concerning 
the  chronology  of  the  two  books,  their 
relation  would  indeed  be  somewhat  puz- 
zling. The  Tysons  has  neither  the  length 
nor  the  breadth,  neither  the  largeness  of 
design  nor  the  maturity  of  treatment,  of 
The  Diiine  Fire.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
narrower  compass  gives  it  the  advantage 
of  greater  solidity ;  it  is  apparently  more 
spontaneous,  less  premeditated ;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  clever  book,  and  one  youthfully 
defiant  of  Philistinism.  In  the  modest 
simplicity  of  its  structure  The  Tysons 
suggests  the  novice  in  the  art  of  plot- 
building,  just  as  its  content  betrays  not 

♦The  Tysons.  By  May  Sinclair.  New  Yor'v 
jB.  W.  Dodge  &  Co, 


the  hardened  and  calculating  author,  but 
the  woman  eager  to  find  expression  for 
the  accumulated  ideas  of  a  lifetime. 
Every  novelist  who  is  to  achieve  any- 
thing tries  to  put  all  he  knows  into  his 
first  book ;  the  wise  calculation  of  effects, 
the  economy  of  material,  come  later. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  The 
Tysons  not  altogether  homogeneous,  fre- 
quently failing  to*  attain  the  perfect  illu- 
sion of  character;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
immensely  stimulating  and  interesting. 
Its  structural  simplicity  does  not  indeed 
prevent  a  psychological  aim  of  consider- 
able complexity  and  difficulty.  Outward- 
ly it  is  a  study  of  the  old  triangle,  with 
the  third  side  reduced  to  a  mere  dotted 
line.  But  there  is  novelty  in  the  con- 
ception of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson, 
as  strangely  assorted  a  pair  as  ever  fore- 
gathered between  the  covers  of  a  novel. 
With  a  concentration  worthy  of  admira- 
tion the  author  pursues  her  inquiry  into 
the  relations  of  this  ill-mated  husband 
and  wife.  In  Nevill  Tyson  she  has 'all 
but  realised  a  remarkable  and  original 
character.  He  is  a  man  of  plebian  birth 
and  cosmopolitan  education,  a  sentimen- 
tal brute  with  a  veneer  of  cleverness  and 
polish,  an  egoist  with  a  hopeless  longing 
for  some  honest  activity  in  which  he  may 
lose  himself.  Thrust  by  accident  into 
the  position  of  an  English  country 
gentleman,  he  commits  the  fatal  er- 
ror of  marrying  a  pretty  girl  who 
is  universally  regarded  as  a  fool. 
But  if  Mrs.  Nevill  Tyson  is  a  fool, 
hers  is  the  folly  of  the  wise.  She 
loves  her  husband  with  a  devotion  so 
complete  as  to  blind  him  and  others  to  its 
true  nature.  For  him  she  sacrifices  first 
her  child,  then  her  beauty  and  finally  her 
life.  His  return  for  her  devotion  is  to 
desert  her,  return  to  accuse  her  of  in- 
fidelity, and  leave  her  again  to  die  heart- 
broken while  he  finds  a  hero's  death  in 
Africa. 

Such  a  character  is  far  from  attractive 
in  its  outlines,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
unify  its  complexities  in  a  way  to  make  it 
"carry"  to  the  reader.  Miss  Sinclair  has 
not  fully  accomplished  it ;  there  are  times 
when  Nevill  Tyson  becomes  an  artificial 
creature  whom  the  author  manipulates 
in  the  interest  of  an  abstract  idea.  Yet 
on  the  whole  the  man  has  the  genuine 
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appearance  of  life ;  it  is  possible  even  to 
sympathise  with  him,  to  feel  that  he  is 
struggling  with  circumstances  that  bring 
out  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  in  him. 
He  has  his  good  qualities  in  abundance, 
his  good  intentions  which  are  constantly 
frustrated,  and  make  his  life  a  tragedy. 
If  the  character  is  not  wholly  successful, 
it  is  at  least  far  from  being  a  failure. 

The  woman  is  a  simpler  creature,  and 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  more  suc- 
cessfully realised.  The  contradictions  in 
her  nature  are  no  less  apparent  than  in 
that  of  Nevill  Tyson,  but  they  are  deeper 
and  more  elemental.  The  pursuit  of  these 
contradictory  elements  in  character,  the 
insistence  on  contrasts,  the  parade  of 
paradox,  are  characteristic  of  Miss  Sin- 
clair. The  ironic  touch  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  She  delights  in  turning  the 
best  intentions  into  evil  results,  in  discov- 
ering the  heroic  element  in  baseness.  The 
supreme  stroke  of  irony  in  the  book  is,  of 
course,  the  death  of  Nevill  Tyson.  At 
the  moment  when  his  moral  cowardice  is 
most  apparent  he  gives  up  his  life  in  lead- 


ing a  charge  of  his  men  against  an  over- 
whelmingly superior  force. 

Thus  the  book  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  two  characters  who  give  it  its  entire 
interest.  It  is  an  "unpleasant"  ston*, 
and  though  it  may  find  its  admirers  it 
cannot  possibly  win  a  large  number  of 
readers.  Miss  Sinclair  has  indeed  the 
appearance  of  defying  the  mob  that  reads 
popular  novels.  There  are  moments  of 
brutal,  disillusioned  frankness  in  The 
Tysons  that  remind  me  of  that  bitterly 
truthful  book,  Pigs  in  Clover.  There  is 
an  episode  that  parallels  the  most  dis- 
tressing event  in  Robert  Hichens's  melan- 
choly story,  The  Wotnan  with  the  Fan. 
There  is  the  wanton  paradox,  the  per- 
sistent irony  that  are  so  annoying  to  the 
plain  reader.  No,  there  are  few  conces- 
sions to  popularity  in  The  Tysons.  It  is 
a  clever,  original,  distinctive  first  novel, 
and  it  is  fair  to  look  to  its  author  for 
future  work  that  shall  be  well  worth 
watching. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 
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THE  FOCUS  OF  INTEREST  AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


HERE   are    few 
I  ways    to    clarify 


better 
one's 
udgment  of  fiction  and 
lof  drama  than  to  recog- 
|nise  frankly  that  the  art 
if  the  novelist  and  the 
Iplaywright  alike  is  es- 
sentially a  pictorial  art;  that  the  print- 
ed page  and  the  acted  scene  are  so  much 
vivid  word-painting,  making  their  ap- 
peal to  the  mind's  eye  rather  than  to  the 
mind's  ear;  in  short,  that  one's  memory 
of  a  favourite  story  or  a  favourite  play 
resembles  more  nearly  the  virion  of  a 
moving  picture  than  the  revolving  record 
of  a  phonograph.  Many  a  technical  flaw 
in  novels  as  well  as  in  plays  might  be  ex- 
plained by  working  out  in  detail  the  anal- 
ogy between  author  and  painter.  Each 
of  these  practices  a  strictly  imitative  art ; 
each  is  trying  to  make  a  transcript  of 
life,  as  he  sees  it,  the  one  with  brush  and 
palette,  the  other  with  pen  and  the  pig- 
ment of  words.  Each  has  the  ambition 
to  impress  upon  the  brain  of  his  special 
public  a  specific  action  or  series  of  ac- 
tions, as  they  might  have  occurred  in  real 
life, — ^and  what  is  more  vital  still,  as  they 
might  have  been  seen  in  real  life,  if  any 
one  of  his  chosen  audience  had  chanced 
to  be  there.  Neither  painter  nor  writer 
should  ever  attempt  to  picture  more  than 
could  be  seen  at  any  one  time  by  the  in- 
dividual spectator.  No  artist,  in  paint- 
ing a  besieged  castle,  would  think  of  at- 
tempting to  show  both  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  the  castle  in  a  single  pic- 
ture. Similarly,  a  novelist  relating  the 
progress  of  such  a  siege,  should  make 
quite  clear  the  precise  point  at  which  he 
elects  to  set  up  his  easel,  and  then  he 
should  maintain  his  position  until  that 
particular  picture  is  finished,  instead  of 
keeping  the  reader  restlessly  skipping 
back  and  forth  with  him,  through  solid 
stone  walls,  watching  both  sides  of  the 
contest  at  once,  with  no  clear  perspective 
of  either  of  them. 

A  distinct  advantage  which  the  drama- 
tist enjoys  over  the  novelist  is  that  he 


more  frankly  recognises  the  analogy  of 
his  art  to  that  of  painting.  He  has 
taught  himself  to  see  his  situations  in  the 
form  of  pictures,  within  the  glittering 
frame  of  footlights  and  proscaenium. 
And  because  the  play  is  a  form  of  story 
where  the  pictorial  quality  is  accentua- 
ted by  the  stage  setting,  the  tableau,  and 
every  trick  of  lime-light  and  stage-craft, 
the  average  dramatist  has  come  to  hold 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  technique  of  the  play  and  the 
novel.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  on  the  stage  a 
room  can  have  only  three  sides,  while  in 
a  novel,  as  in  real  life,  it  has  four. 
Plausible  as  it  may  sound,  this  distinction 
does  not,  in  the  practice  of  the  best  nov- 
elists, amount  to  very  much.  We  live  in 
a  world  of  three  dimensions,  but  the 
eyes  of  every  one  of  us  translate  it  to  our 
brain  in  terms  of  two  dimensions, — a. 
flat  picture  mirrored  on  the  back  of  the 
retina.  Whether  we  are  occupying  an 
orchestra  chair  at  the  theatre,  or  loung- 
ing comfortably  at  home,  it  is  equally  a 
physical  impossibility  ever  to  see  more 
than  three  walls  at  a  time  of  any  room. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  think  simul- 
taneously about  all  four  walls,  even  if  we 
cannot  see  them.  We  may  even  amuse 
ourselves  by  imagining  specific  cases 
where  the  simultaneous  thought  of  all 
four  walls  might  be  tensely  dramatic. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  heir  to  an 
ancient  title,  having  disgraced  his  name, 
is  about  to'  take  his  life;  and  as  he 
crouches  over  the  library  table,  writing 
his  farewell  letters,  he  feels  that  on  every 
side  of  him,  on  right,  on  left,  in  front 
and  behind,  the  ancestral  portraits  are 
looking  down  upon  him,  with  eyes  of 
anger  and  loathing.  Yet  even  this  might 
easily  be  put  upon  the  stage.  The  actor 
of  course,  could  not  see  the  four  walls, 
as  he  told  his  thoughts;  neither  could 
the  audience  see  four  walls,  as  they  lis- 
tened. 

In  drama  as  well  as  in  fiction,  the  ut- 
tered  thoughts   of   the   characters   may 
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rove  at  will,  through  seen  and  unseen 
alike.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  action 
of  the  plot,  that  novelist  will  produce  the 
best  work,  the  strongest,  most  dramatic 
work,  who  looks  out  upon  the  world  as 
a  place  which  has  only  three  sides  at  a 
time,  and  pictures  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  included  in  the  normal  field  of  vision. 
And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  study  but  of 
instinct.  The  author  who  strongly  visu- 
alises his  scenes  will  picture  them  just  as 
he  sees  them,  with  a  sort  of  photographic 
fidelity.  If  he  takes  you  into  a  room,  in 
company  with  his  hero,  he  will  describe 
that  room  just  as  you  and  he  and  the 
hero  first  see  it,  from  the  doorway.  It 
will  not  occur  to  him  to  include,  in  that 
first  impressionistic  description,  objects 
hanging  above  the  door,  which  cduld  not 
be  seen  until  after  you  had  entered  the 
room  and  turned  around. 

But  this  question  of  the  point  of  view 
is  merely  one  aspect  of  the  pictorial  na- 
ture of  fiction.  A  more  vital  matter  is 
that  of  composition,  in  the  artistic  sense, 
— the  grouping  of  the  figures,  as  it  were, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  back- 
ground, to  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
plot.  .  In  art,  there  should  always  be 
some  central  figure,  some  point  where  the 
interest  focuses,  and  towards  which  the 
eye  is  unconsciously  guided  by  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  lines,  the  arrangement 
of  sunshine  and  shadow.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  you  always  agree  with  the  ar- 
tist as  to  where  the  focus  of  interest 
should  have  been.  Perhaps,  if  you  had 
had  a  voice  in  the  composition  of  a  par- 
ticular picture,  you  ^ould  have  shifted 
the  focus  to  some  other  man  or  woman, 
some  other  part  of  the  action.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  whether  you  agree 
with  the  artist  regarding  the  central  pur- 
pose of  his  painting,  but  whether  he  him- 
self has  made  quite  obvious  what  he  in- 
tends that  central  purpose  to  be.  The 
picture  in  question  may  be  Diana  and  her 
nymphs  surprised  by  Actaeon, — you  are 
not  compelled  to  find  Diana  the  one  pre- 
eminently beautiful  figure  in  that  pic- 
ture ;  you  may  even  find  your  own  private 
delight  in  the  least  conspicuous  of  the 
nymphs,  half  hidden  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner;  you  may  tell  yourself  that, 
had  you  been  painting  that  picture,  there 
would  have  been  an  interchange  of  mod- 


els. But  having  chosen  his  Diana,  it  was 
that  painter's  duty  to  give  her  the  centre 
of  the  canvas,  to  surround  her  unmis- 
takably with  the  halo  of  her  deity  ;  other- 
wise, he  has  failed  lamentably  in  the  first 
principles  of  composition. 

In  like  manner,  the  novelist  ought  to 
think  of  his  plot  as  a  pictorial  composi- 
tion. From  the  opening  page  to  the  last, 
he  ought  to  make  perfectly  plain  just 
where  the  focus  of  interest  is  intended 
to  centre, — whether  upon  a  single  man  or 
woman,  a  point  of  ethics,  or  a  great  na- 
tional crisis.  What  that  central  interest 
shall  be,  it  is  his  privilege  to  decide.  But 
whatever  it  is,  he  must  not  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  Yet 
it  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  come 
across  a  novel,  otherwise  well  enough 
written,  in  which  the  author  has  focussed 
his  lens  in  the  first  chapter  upon  a  cer- 
tain woman,  transferred  it  later  on  to 
another,  and  then  perhaps  ended  by  fix- 
ing it  on  a  third,  by  which  time  the  poor 
discarded  first  heroine  has  quite  passed 
out  of  the  field  of  vision.  Now  there  is 
no  obligation  resting  upon  the  author  to 
introduce  his  heroine  into  every  chapter, 
any  more  than  the  leading  lady  in  a  play 
need  hold  the  stage  in  every  separate 
act.  But  if  he  understands  the  trick  of 
focussing  the  interest,  he  will  make  the 
personality  of  his  heroine  felt  from  the 
opening  chapter  onward,  even  if  she  docs 
not  bodily  enter  his  pages  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  book;  he  will  make  his  hero 
dominate  the  action  of  the  plot  to  the 
very  last,  even  though  he  is  dead  and 
buried  in  Chapter  IV.  The  fact  that  Ju- 
lius Caesar  falls  by  Pompey's  statue,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  play  is  readied, 
does  not  rob  him  of  his  pre-eminence  as 
the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  Some 
other  dramatist,  using  the  same  material 
in  a  diflferent  way,  might  call  it  Brutus 
or  Antony.  But  Shakespeare  left  no 
room  for  doubt  on  whom  he  meant  the 
interest  to  focus. 

There  is  this  month  one  little  volume 
so  exceptional,  so  unique,  so  altogether 

admirable.       that      one 
The  Way  would    feel    himself   ex- 

of  acting,  unreasonable,  al- 

The  Gods  most     churlish     to    find 

fault  if  it  did  not  con- 
form to  cut-and-dried  rules  of  construe- 
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tion, — The  Way  of  the  Gods,  by  John 
Luther  Long.  But  perhaps  the  oddest 
thing  about  it  is  that,  on  close  inspection, 
this  curious,  erratic,  exotic  bit  of  fiction 
offers  a  better  example  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  pictorial  art  in  novels  than  any 
other  book  of  the  month.  One  cannot 
hold  out  against  the  impression  that  it  is 
intensely  Japanesque ;  one  feels  as  though 
screen  after  screen  and  panel  after  panel, 
of  Hokusai's  strangest  and  most  inexpli- 
cable designs  were  being  revealed,  com- 
mented, made  clear.  Just  what  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  would  think  of  this 
book  is  a  question  which  could  be  an- 
swered only  in  Japan.  We  know  what 
queer  mistakes  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Great 
Britain  makes  when  he  tries  to  put  into 
fiction  his  brother  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
United  States.  One  also  recalls  a  certain 
young  Japanese  who  had  been  in  this 
country  long  enough  to  be  rather  home- 
sick, and  whose  friends  thought  they 
were  doing  a  charitable  deed  when  they 
took  him  to  see  The  Darling  of  the  Gods. 
He  afterwards  thanked  them  with  grave 
courtesy,  **he  had  enjoyed  himself  im- 
mensely, because  it  was  so  unlike  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  before."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  quite  as  much 
of  the  exotic  and  the  Japanesque  as  the 
occidental  mind  could  possibly  grasp  in 
a  single  book, — so  much,  in  fact,  that  to 
give  an  intelligible  epitome  of  it  would 
require  almost  as  much  space  as  to  tell 
the  story  itself. 

"Four  times  on  earth  and  once  else- 
where Shijiro  Arisuga  thought  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  his  life  had  come."  Shi- 
jiro Arisuga  was  a  valiant  little  warrior, 
the  colour-bearer  of  his  regiment,  and 
also  a  poet  of  fame,  immortalised  by  one 
little  seventeen  syllable  verse,  as  is  the 
case  in  Japan, — where  other  countries  de- 
mand an  epic  in  twelve  cantos.  This 
was  the  poem  that  made  Shijiro  immor- 
tal : 

Yell  of  metal, 

Strake  of  flame ! 
Death-wound  spurting 

In  my  face! 
Hail  Red  Death ! 

And  because  he  had  written  this,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Imperial  Guards, 
even  though  he  was  undersized  and  some- 


times nicknamed  "Girl-boy."  Now,  to 
make  clear  how  it  happened  that  Shijiro 
Arisuga,  after  the  batde  of  Ping- Yang 
and  the  peace  of  Shimonoseki  remained 
in  China,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of 
barrack  life  by  falling  in  love;  how  he 
wooed  Hoshiko,  **Dream-of-a-Star,"  and 
married  her,  although  she  was  of  a  differ- 
ent caste ;  how  he  could  do  this  with  im- 
punity, in  an  alien  country,  but  became 
degraded  and  unfit  to  serve  in  the  army, 
the  instant  that  he  and  Hoshiko  set  their 
feet  on  their  native  shore,  is  altogether 
too  complicated,  too  saturated  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Samurai,  for  any  mere 
reviewer  to  attempt  to  explain.  How- 
ever, such  was  the  case,  and  the  young 
couple,  with  despair  in  their  hearts,  are 
exiled  to  America,  and  nearly  starve  to 
death  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  wait- 
ing for  the  only  possible  chance  of  par- 
don,— another  Japanese  war.  But  when 
at  last  the  imperial  summons  comes,  with 
the  news  that  Togo  has  sunk  the  Rus- 
sian vessels  at  Port  Arthur,  poor  Arisuga 
has  breathed  his  last  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital. To  tell  what  follows  sounds  like 
the  wildest  nonsense,  but  to  read  it,  in  Mr. 
Long's  tense,  poignant  pages,  there  is  no 
nonsense,  but  only  deep,  pent-up  anguish, 
an  impression  of  dry,  breathless  sobs 
made  visible  in  words.  For  though  he 
is  dead,  Shijiro  Arisuga  answers  to  his 
name  on  the  morning  that  the  Imperial 
Guards  start  for  the  Yalu.  How  his 
flower-like  little  wife,  Hoshiko,  sacrificed 
her  honour  to  pay  her  way  Ijack  from 
America,  how  she  mutilated  her  beauty 
to  counterfeit  the  martial  scars  on  her 
dead  husband's  face,  in  short,  how  she 
became  the  reincarnation  of  Shijiro  Ari- 
suga, must  be  left  for  Mr.  Long  to  tell 
in  his  own  matchless,  inimitable  way. 
You  might  search  for  months,  and  not 
find  a  better  example  of  a  book  where 
the  interest  is  deliberately  focussed  on  a 
particular  character,  and  kept  there  till 
the  word  finis  is  written,  even  though 
that  character  is  dead  before  the  story  is 
three-quarters  told.  For  at  the  very  end, 
we  know  that,  wherever  he  is,  beyond 
the  sky,  Shijiro  Arisuga  for  the  'fifth 
and  last  time,  thinks  that  his  happiest 
moment  has  come. 

If  Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkead  has  writ- 
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ten  any  books  before  The  Invisible  Bond, 
the  present  reviewer  regrets  that  they 

have  not  been  brought  to 
The  his  notice.     She   is   ob- 

Invisible  viously  a  writer  who  sees 

Bond  much  in  Hfe  that  escapes 

the  attention  of  the  aver- 
age noveUst.     She  never  could  do  simply 
mediocre  work;  and  if  only  her  pictorial 
sense  were  better  developed, — if  she  were 
half  as  good  in  the  composition  of  her 
plot  as  she  is  in  the  use  of  verbal  colour- 
ing,— The  Invisible   Bond   would   be   a 
very    uncommon   and    interesting   book. 
But  where  does  the  interest  focus?  That 
is  the  first  doubt  that  rises,  as  one  starts 
to  analyse  the  plot.     At  the  start,  it  fo- 
cusses  upon  Marian  Day,  and  one  feels 
fairly  safe  in  classing  the  story  as  a  study 
of  the  adventuress  type,  an  ambitious  at- 
tempt  to   the    Becky    Sharps   and   Lily 
Barts    of   fiction.      The   way   in   which 
Marian  Day  forces  herself  upon  the  re- 
luctant hospitality  of  a  small  Kentucky 
town,  the  way  that  she  convinces  Roger 
Boiling  that  he  wants  to  marry  her,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  already  loves 
another  woman,  the  way   in   which    she 
hides  unsavoury  secrets  of  her  past,  and 
browbeats  other  people  into  helping  her 
hide  them ;  and  finally,  the  way  in  which 
she     spoils     all     her     own     carefully 
laid     plots     for     social     triumphs,     by 
letting     lawless     passion     sweep     her 
oflF     her      feet,— all      this      is       done 
with     admirable     insight,  self-restraint, 
and     at     the     same     time     a     certain 
sensuous  warmth  of  verbal  colour  that 
sets  the  woman  before  you  as  clearly  as 
though  she  were  painted  for  you  by  a 
Gainsborough  or  a  leter  Lely.     If  only 
the  interest  had  been  focussed  throughout 
on  Marian  Day,  then  it  would  have  re- 
mained until  the  end  a  book  that  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  praise.     But  there  is  too 
much  else  dragged  into  the  story    that 
need  not  have  been  there  at  all,  or  at 
least  not  given  in  detail.     Roger  Boiling, 
the     rather    weak-kneed,     uninteresting 
hero,  should  have  been  kept  where  he  be- 
longs, in  a  secondary  place,  instead  of  be- 
ing thrust  forward   into  the   lime-light ; 
and  if,  in  the  end,  it  was  really  necessary 
to  kill  off  Marian,  and  leave  Roger  free  to 
marry  Sibyl  Fontaine,  it  might  have  been 
done  inferentially.    There  really  was  no 


necessity  of  a  long  final  chapter,  telling 
just  what  Roger  said,  and  what  Sibyl 
said,  and  how  she  wept,  and  how  he 
kissed  her,  one  little  month  after  Marian 
Day  was  dead.  We  suspect  the  author 
lost  her  interest  in  poor  Marian  towards 
the  end  of  the  story ;  otherwise  she  would 
surely  have  done  her  the  bare  justice  of 
letting  her  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage 
till  the  curtain  was  rung  down.  Marian 
Day  is  an  uncommonly  good  bit  of  work, 
although  her  creator  does  not  seem  to 
have  realised  it. 

That  eminently  successful  pair  of  col- 
laborators, C.  W.  and  A.  M.  Williamson, 
have  reason  to  be  very 
Lady  Betty  well  pleased  with  them- 

across  the  selves     regarding     their 

Water  latest  volume.  Lady  Bet- 

ty across  the  Water.  Of 
course,  it  is  hammock-novel  literature, 
but  very  good  of  its  kind,  cool,  frothy  and 
refreshing  on  a  hot  day.  To  return  to 
the  pictorial  simile,  it  suggests  a  series 
of  very  light,  very  clever,  pink  and  blue 
social  caricatures,  done  in  pastelles,  with 
a  certain  chic  sauciness  about  them  more 
Parisian  than  English.  Lady  Betty,— to 
go  a  bit  into  details, — is  the  pretty, 
younger  sister  of  an  impoverished  Eng- 
lish duke,  who  is  sent  over  to  America  for 
the  summer,  under  the  chaperonage  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Stuyvesant-lCnox,  who  is  a 
social  leader  at  Newport.  Lady  Betty  is 
young,  barely  eighteen,  unspoiled  and  de- 
liciously  frank.  She  sees  much  in 
America  that  she  likes,  and  much  that  she 
doesn't,  and  she  fearlessly  voices  her 
opinion.  She  has  been  sent  over,  chiefly 
in  the  'hope  of  marrying  her  to  a  rich 
New  Yorker;  but  unfortunately  for  her 
mother's  plans,  there  is  a  handsome 
young  Californian  in  the  steerage,  who 
makes  himself  a  hero  by  paving  a  dro^ii- 
ing  boy;  and  not  all  of  Lady  Bett>^*s 
pride  of  caste  and  careful  training  can 
long  stand  out  against  him.  The  only 
adverse  criticism  one  feels  tempted  .to 
make  is  that  the  book  leaves  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  meant  to  be  a  dainty  love 
story,  with  a  trifle  too  much  padding,  or 
a  social  satire  with  a  thread  of  romance 
interwoven,  to  help  it  sell.  A  little  more 
of  the  handsome  Californian,  and  a  little 
less  Violet  Teas  and  Cat  Lunches  would 
have  made  it  a  better  balanced  book. 
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Here  is  a  story  done  all  in  gray  and 
brown  and  black,  with  scarcely  a  reliev- 
ing  gleam   of   sunshine. 
The  House  It   is   quite   safe   to   say 

by  the  that  The  House   by   the 

Bridge  Bridge  would  never  have 

been  written  if  the  auth- 
or had  not  read  Jane  Eyre.  In  fact,  she 
makes  her  heroine  refer  to  Charlotte 
Bronte's  book  quite  frankly  as  one  which 
helped  her  to  understand  the  mysteries 
of  her  own  gloomy  life.  Joan  Chantry 
was  born  in  India,  but  when  her  father's 
death  left  her  an  orphan  at  nine,  she  was 
sent  home  to  England,  to  the  funereal  at- 
mosphere of  Bridge  House,  with  its  si- 
lence, its  mystery,  its  uncanny  sounds 
that  filled  her  with  a  childish  horror. 
Years  later,  it  develops  that  the  only  real 
mystery  about  the  house  was  that,  at  cer- 
tain definite  intervals,  her  Aunt  Ezekiel 
felt  herself  overcome  with  a  craving  for 
strong  drink  and  retired  to  the  north 
wing,  for  a  prolonged  debauch,  w^here  in- 
quisitive friends  and  neighbours  could 
not  penetrate  and  discover  her  secret.  An- 
other aunt,  who  goes  crazy,  and  a  young 
man  who  loves  Joan  but  dies  of  con- 
sumption, add  a  few  more  murky  touches 
to  a  distinctly  unpleasant  sort  of  book. 
As  for  the  allusions  to  India,  here  and 
there  dragged  into  the  story,  possibly 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  gleam  of  colour, 
they  are  about  as  futile  for  that  purpose 
as  if  one  were  to  hang  up  an  oriental 
scarf  or  two,  at  a  funeral,  in  order  to 
make  it  cheerful. 

The  Baroness  Von  Hutten  has  accom- 
plished the  uncommon  feat  of  writing  a 
sequel  that  is  Hkely  to  please  the  majority 
of    those    readers    in   whose   eyes   Pant 


found  favour  a  year  ago.     The  obvious 
explanation  why  Pam  Decides  does  not 
fall  within  the  category 
pg^jjj  of   sequels   that   register 

Decides  failure,  is  that  it  is  really 

not  a  sequel  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a 
new  story — and  a  strong,  well-rounded 
story  too,  even  better  than  Pam,  in  some 
respects.  A  sequel  is  usually  a  rather  des- 
picable thing,  for  it  is  a  confession  of 
weakness — ^an  acknowledgment  that  the 
prior  volume  was  defective,  incomplete. 
No  author  ever  tells  us  all  that  he  might 
about  his  characters.  We  often  feel  that 
there  are  other  strong,  interesting',  un- 
told stories  lying  in  each  direction,  be- 
yond the  front  and  rear  covers  of  the 
books  we  like.  But  they  are  not  sequels. 
They  are  distinctly  other  stories.  So  it 
is  with  Pam  Decides,  You  need  no 
knowledge  of  the  preceding  volume  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  new  one  and  to  feel 
the  appeal  of  Pam's  most  unusual  per- 
sonality. Unquestionably,  it  is  a  book  of 
quite  uncommon  quality,  very  true  in  its 
characterisation,  strong  in  its  human  ap- 
peal, and  as  for  artistic  workmanship,  it 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  book  in  which 
the  interest  is  so  steadfastly  focussed, 
like  a  lime-light,  upon  th«  central  figure. 
The  swarming  life  of  London  rushes 
past  us  as  the  panorama  of  passing  lands- 
cape sweeps  past  the  window  of  a  rail- 
road carriage.  But  the  figure  of  Pam, 
fascinating,  tantalising,  elusive,  hovers 
persistently  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture, down  to  the  closing  pen-stroke.  One 
•parts  company  with  Pam  at  last  with  a 
genuine  reluctance,  a  lingering  regret. 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


THE  BOOKMAN'S  LETTER  BOX 


E  are  afraid  that  some 
of  our  readers  may 
have  thought  the  Letter 
Box  permanently  closed. 
Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case ;  nor  should  we 
^  Liver  willingly  cut  our- 
selves off  from  the  chance  which  this  de- 
partment gives  us  of  communing  with  our 
friends  and  foes.  Many  of  the  former, 
indeed,  have  been  writing  us  the  nicest 
sort  of  letters,  saying  the  most  compli- 
mentary things,  and  urging  us  once  more 
to  resume  the  game  of  give-and-take.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  do  so  in 
this  number;  and  hereafter  our  shield 
shall  be  hung  before  our  tent  to  be  struck 
either  with  the  reverse  of  the  lance  or 
with  the  deadly  point. 

I 

It  happens  that  the  first  comer  is  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews.  He  does  not 
challenge  with  the  lance  at  all ;  but,  as  it 
were,  sidles  up  and  shies  a  half-brick  into 
our  pavilion.    Here  is  the  half-brick : 

"June  i,  1906. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  regret  to  see  that  you  have  hardened  your 
heart  and  that  you  vainly  persist  in  op- 
posing that  simplification  of  English  spelling 
which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  centuries. 

"In  the  firm  trust  that  there  are  many  read- 
ers of  The  Bookman  more  open-minded  than 
its  Senior  Editor,  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  • 
the  fact  that  various  publications — setting  forth 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  future — will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  anyone  who  will  address  a  postal-card 
of  inquiry  to  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  i 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Brander  Matthews." 

Naturally  we  are  glad  to  publish  this 
address,  as  we  have  published  it  once  be- 
fore. We  even  advise  our  friends  to 
send  for  stacks  of  the  subsidised  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  literature.  A  little  of  it  is 
good  comic  reading  for  the  summer.  A 
large  quantity  of  it  will  cause  even  the 
most  ardent  innovator  to  weary  at  the 
thought  of  Simplified   Spelling.      What 


the  Board  will  need  ere  long  is  a 
simplified  way  of  inducing  anybody  to 
read  their  documents. 

II 

A  linguistic  investigator  writes  us 
from  Springfield,  Massachusetts: 

"I  am  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  prepo- 
sition ought  to  be  used  after  the  verb  'com- 
pare.' Ought  one  to  say  *He  compared  Ed- 
ward to  George,'  or  'He  compared  Edward 
with  George?'  Etymologically  I  should  think 
that  the  *with'  would  be  more  correct:  yet  it 
doesn't  always  seem  to  convey  the  right  mean- 
ing." 

It  all  depends  on  what  form  the  com- 
parfson  is  to  take.  If  it  is  a  mere  com- 
parison, including  points  both  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness,  then  one  should  say 
*with.*  If  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
parison suggests  resemblance  rather  than 
contrast  one  should  use  *to.'  For  in- 
stance, one  compares  Washington  with 
Lincoln  in  order  to  bring  out  all  the 
points  of  the  two  men  without  any  im- 
plication that  they  are  contrasted  or  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
compare  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  because  there  is  a  very  close 
resemblance  in  their  characters. 

Ill 

From  a  reader  in  Faribault,  Minnesota : 

"I  should  like  to  see  an  anal>'tical  definition 
of  poetry  which  would  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  all  the  potential  elements  of 
true  poetry,  eliminating  everything  which 
could  belong  possibly  to  verse  on  a  lower  plane 
than  that  of  poetry  itself,  and  thereby  giving 
me  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  various 
productions  which  I  come  upon  in  my  read- 
ing, so  that  I  may  not  be  misled  by  mer? 
technical  excellence  and  neatness  of  form. 
Will  you  not  kindly  prepare  such  an  analyt- 
ical definition  for  me? — R.  B." 

Not  in  the  summer  months. 
IV 

The  following  letter  has  come  to  us 
from  a  gentleman  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island : 


^\ 
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"In  the  last  chapter  erf  Twenty  Years  of  the 
Republic  I  find  it  stated  that  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  cherishes  an  intolerance  of  social  equal- 
ity as  intense  and  as  ineradicable  as  is  his 
championship  of  equality  before  the  law.' 

*'Now  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
writer  of  this  sentence  has  a  rather  close  con- 
nection with  the  Letter  Box.  If  so,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  to  justify  that  statement;  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  every- 
thing that  I  have  been  taught.  I  have  always 
supposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — that  is, 
the  English  and  American  peoples — were 
above  all  the  champions  of  equality.  Your 
flat  contradiction  of  this  belief  almost  took  my 
breath  away  when  I  read  it." 

We  have  always  said  that  we  are  not 
answerable  in  the  Letter  Box  for  what- 
ever we  may  have  written  and  published 
elsewhere.  Therefore,  instead  of  going 
into  an  argument  on  the  subject  of  our 
correspondent's  letter,  we  shall  simply 
repeat  some  remarks  which  were  made  a 
while  ago  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the 
course  of  a  private  conversation, — Mr. 
Kipling  being  a  decidedly  shrewd  ob- 
server of  humanity,  including  "the  lesser 
breeds."  Someone  had  repeated  to 
him  the  French  motto,  Liberie,  £galite, 
Fraternite,  and  had  praised  it  as  embody- 
ing an  ideal. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kipling,  "it  embodies 
an  ideal,  or  rather  three  ideals.  But  of 
the  three  great  nations  none  has  attained 
to  more  than  one  of  these  ideals.  You 
will  never  find  the  three  united.  The 
French,  for  example,  have  never  enjoyed 
Liberty,  and  they  care  nothing  about 
Fraternity ;  but  they  have  really  attained 
to  Equality,  and  they  insist  upon  it.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  despise 
Equality  and  detest  Fraternity,  but  they 
do  enjoy  Liberty  and  will  die  for  it  at 
any  time.  You  Americans  haven't  even 
a  taste  of  Liberty.  You  are  the  least 
free  of  any  of  the  great  peoples.  Equal- 
itv  is  the  thing  that  you  are  always  try- 
ing to  avoid.  But  you  come  out  tremen- 
dously strong  on  Fraternity.  You  are 
immensely  good-natured,  easy-going 
and  tolerant — scandalously  so,  in  fact. 
Your  ideal  is  that  all  of  you  shall  be 
'good  fellows'  together.  And  so  what 
vou  have  succeeded  in  achieving  is  just 
Fraternity." 


A  lady  writing  us  from  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  Longstreet-Hardy 
discussion  in  the  following  letter  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Longstreet  and 
Hardy  both  borrowed  from  the  same 
source : 

'To  THE  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

"Allow  me  to  suggest  the  probable  source 
from  which  Hardy  got  his  Georgia  Scenes. 
In  1806-08  an  Englishman  named  John  Lam- 
bert visited  the  United  States.  He  wrote  some 
good  descriptive  letters.  One  from  Charles- 
ton contains  an  account  or  synopsis  of  the 
militia  system  then  in  force  in  South  Caro- 
lina. As  an  illustration  of  the  drills  he  copies 
from  a  periodical  a  burlesque,  which  he  says 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  humourous  writing 
of  these  people.  This  is  verbatim,  The  Mili- 
tia Drill.'  Lambert's  Travels  was  published 
in  London  in  1810.  Is  it  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Hardy  found  the  'Scene'  which  he  transferred 
to  the  Trumpet  Major  in  one  of  these  old 
volumes  ? 

"The  local  humour  of  Georgia  Scenes  would 
scarcely  appeal  to  an  Englishman.  Yet  he 
could  fit  to  the  trainband  the  description  of 
our  militia." 

VI 

Several  subscribers  have  asked  us  to 
explain  the  allusion  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  following  passage  from  an  ad-* 
dress  lately  made  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
at  a  banquet  of  the  London  Royal  Acad- 
emy: 

"The  magic  of  literature  lies  in  the  words 
and  not  in  any  man.  Witness,  a  thousand 
excellent,  strenuous  words  can  leave  us  quite 
cold  or  put  us  to  sleep,  while  a  bare  half- 
hundred  words  breathed  by  some  man  in  his 
agony,  in  his  exultation,  or  in  his  idleness  gen- 
erations ago  can  still  lead  whole  nations  into 
captivity,  can  still  open  to  us  the  doors  of 
three  worlds,  can  still  stir  us  so  intolerably 
that  we  can  scarcely  bear  the  look  of  our 
souls.  It  is  a  miracle,  and  one  that  happens 
very  seldom;  but  such  masterless  man  with 
the  words  is  hoping,  or  has  had  hopes,  that 
the  miracle  may  be  repeated  again  through 
him.  And  why  not?  If  a  tinker  in  Bedford 
Gaol,  if  a  pamphleteering  shopkeeper  in  Lon- 
don, if  a  muzzy  Scotsman,  if  a  despised  Ger- 
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man  Jew,  if  a  condemned  French  thief,  or  an 
English  Admiralty  official  can  be  miraculously 
afflicted  with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words, 
why  not  any  man?" 

The  tinker  is  John  Bunyan;  the  pam- 
phleteering shopkeeper  is  Daniel  Defoe; 
the  muzzy  Scotchman  is  James  Boswell ; 
the  German  Jew  is  Heinrich  Heine;  the 
condemned  French  thief  is  Fran9ois 
Villon;  and  the  English  Admiralty  offi- 
cial is  Samuel  Pepys. 

VII 

A  propos  of  something  which  appeared 
in  our  last  number,  a  Boston  subscriber 
asks  us  where  there  can  be  found  any 
detailed  account  of  the  rise  of  Yellow 
Journalism.  We  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing at  the  moment  except  a  paper  en- 
titled "American  Yellow  Journalism," 
written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  and 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
August,  1898. 


VHI 

A  gentleman  writing  us  from  Washing- 
ton has  something  to  say  regarding  **Sec- 
retary  Taft's  Bull." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Bookman  : 

"A  propos  of  your  comments  in  the  June 
Bookman  on  'Secretary  Taft's  Bull,*  have  you 
not  been  a  trifle  unfair  to  our  speech  by  as- 
serting that  this  bull  affords  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  a  certain  defect  inherent  in  the 
English  language? 

"Dear  knows  our  language  has  enough  de- 
fects without  holding  it  responsible  for  faults 
committed  in  its  name.  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Secretary  chose  the 
proper  word  to  express  his  meaning,  and  upon 
that  assumption  our  already  harried  tongue 
must  needs  be  dealt  another  whack. 

"The  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
word  'surrounded'  instead  of  the  word  'bound- 
ed' is  a  defect  for  which  Mr.  Taft,  and  not  the 
English  language,  must  answer. — C.  H." 


THE  AUTO-CAR 


"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
— Henley. 

HERE  are  some  men," 
said  the  Junior  Editor, 
as  he  fastened  on  his 
goggles  and  settled  his 
iieaii  comfortably  down 
in  the  leather  collar  of 
h  i  s  motoring  coat  — 
"there  are  some  men  who  are  the  slaves 
of  their  machines.  Whenever  they  go 
out  for  a  spin,  they  can't  say  their  souls 
are  their  own,  they  are  so^  tied  down  to 
the  motor.  But  other  men  have  passed 
through  that  stage,  and  they  get  real  en- 
joyment out  of  automobiling.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I  am  one  of  that  kind.  It's 
taken  me  tw^o  years  to  master  it,  but  now 
I  really  have  arrived." 

He  pressed  a  lever  and  we  moved 
slowly  up  the  road. 

It  was  in  the  pretty  little  town  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey.  The  railway  station, 
covered   with   vines,    rises  picturesquely 


above  the  platform  and  also  descends  like 
a  Rhenish  stronghold  into  the  street  be- 
low. There  the  Junior  Editor  with  his 
auto-car  met  me  on  a  glorious  morning 
toward  the  end  of  May.  At  last  he  had 
persuaded  me  to  take  a  long  run  with 
him  into  the  country,  so  as  to  savour  the 
freshness  of  the  spring  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  auto-car.  Personally  I  prefer 
a  saddle  horse  to  any  mere  machine ;  but 
it  is  well  at  times  to  humour  the  Junior 
Editor. 

"Somehow  or  other,  we  never  have  a 
chance  for  a  good  talk  in  the  office  any 
more,"  he  had  remarked  in  giving  me 
the  invitation.  "What  we  want  is  to  be 
all  by  ourselves  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
country  spread  out  before  us,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  swift  movement  to  stir 
the  blood.  All  that,  and  one  of  our  old- 
time  talks.     It  will  be  epatantT 

So  there  we  were,  in  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  gliding  easily  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Short  Hills. 
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"I  have  often  thought,"  said  the  Junior 
Editor,  slightly  increasing  the  speed, 
"how  Dumas  pere  would  have  revelled  in 
an  automobile.  And  there  was  a  time, 
when  if  he  had  had  one,  a  little  adven- 
ture of  his  would  have  turned  out  very 
differently  from  the  way  it  did.  Do  you 
remember  that  time  when  he  used  to 
visit  Villenave's  house  so  often  ?  I  mean 
when  he  fell  in  love  with  Melanie — ^the 
first  Melanie,  you  know.  Well,  there 
was  a  big  dragoon — ^a  superb  fencer — 
who  came  there  pretty  often  too,  and  he 
didn't  like  Dumas — ^was  jealous  of  him, 
I  fancy.     So  one  day — " 

Just  then  an  elongated  zinc-coloured 
machine  came  whirling  along  behind  us, 
and  passed  us  rapidly  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
A  look  of  fine  scorn  came  over  the  face  of 
the  Junior  Editor. 

'That's  a  pretty  fast  one,"  I  observed. 

"Ye-e-s,  she's  fast,"  he  admitted  grudg- 
ingly. "She's  a  Franklin.  She's  fast.. 
But  they've  had  to  strip  her  all  to  pieces. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  something."  He 
lowered  his  voice,  as  one  who  imparts  a 
bit  of  scandal  at  a  club.  "She's  fast; 
but — she's  air-cooled  r 

He  waited  a  moment  to  let  this  sink 
into  my  consciousness.  I  looked  prop- 
erly shocked.  Then  he  added,  still  un- 
der his  breath: 

"I  might  even  say  that  her  engine  is 
oil-cooled !" 

I  didn't  know  just  why  this  was  so 
detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  zinc 
Franklin,  but  I  felt  that  it  must  be.  It 
made  me  guiltily  uncomfortable  to  hear 
such  things  bruited  about.  So  I  led  the 
Junior  Editor's  reflections  back  to  litera- 
ture. 

"You  were  saying  that  Dumas — ^that 
the  dragoon  didn't  like  him — "  I  hinted. 

"Yes,  that  is  to  say — wait  a  moment. 
I'm  going  to  throw  in  the  high  speed." 

He  threw  it  in,  and  the  auto-car  slid 
forward  like  a  swallow  in  full  flight.  The 
Junior  Editor  bent  over  the  crank.  His 
face  grew  rigid ;  his  eyes  were  fixed ;  his 
whole  body  became  tense.  I  knew  by  in- 
stinct that  Dumas  would  have  to  wait. 
Minutes  passed  in  silence.  The  purr  of 
the  machine  was  the  only  sound.  I  re- 
spected the  emotional  crise. 

Presently  the  high  speed  was  shut  off, 
and  we  began  to  crawl.    We  were  enter- 


ing a  small  village.  Here  was  another 
chance  for  Dumas. 

"Hold  on!"  said  the  Junior  Editor. 
"This  is  the  town  where  they  raised  all 
the  street-crossings  just  to  keep  us  from 
speeding  through  the  place.  There  is  one 
of  the  things  now !" 

The  auto-car  bumped  over  a  small, 
ridge-like  elevation.  The  Junior  Editor 
gave  a  look  of  gloomy  satisfaction  at  the 
obstacle. 

"It  doesn't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins," 
he  commented.  "I  could  go  over  it  at  a 
thirty-mile  clip  if  I  wanted  to." 

And  once  more  he  threw  in  the  high 
speed  and  we  were  off  again.  But  the 
tension  settled  down  upon  him  and  no 
word  was  spoken.  I  was  getting  dis- 
couraged over  Dumas,  and  artfully  tried 
another  lure  to  which  I  was  sure  that  my 
companion  would  rise. 

"I  came  upon  a  very  pretty  little  puzzle 
for  a  real  Sherlockian  the  other  day," 
said  I.  "Maybe  you  would  like  to  try  to 
solve  it.  I  happen  to  know  the  answer, 
but  I  won't  tell  it  to  you  until  you  have 
given  me  your  solution." 

Something  like  a  gleam  of  interest 
flitted  across  his  face;  though  he  spoke 
no  word,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
long  ribbon-like  road  ahead. 

"Here  are  the  facts,"  I  resumed. 
"Now  imagine  that  you  are  Holmes,  and 
I  am  a  client  stating  the  case.  At  4  p.m. 
a  sum  of  money  was  taken  from  the  desk 
in  an  ofiice.  It  consisted  of  $84  in  bills 
and  $72  in  silver.  There  was  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  the  thief,  for  all  sorts  of 
persons  had  access  to  the  office.  An  un- 
official detective  took  up  the  case,  and 
presently  brought  back  the  $72  in  silver, 
but  said  that  the  bills  could  not  be  secured 
and  that  the  owner  must  not  ask  any 
questions  at  all  about  the  matter.  Now 
what  would  you  deduce  from  these  facts 
— I  mean  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
thief?" 

"By  gracious!"  cried  the  Junior  Ed- 
itor, suddenly  making  play  with  the  lever 
of  the  auto-car  and  sounding  the  horn 
horribly.  I  thought  that  a  Sherlockian 
idea  had  struck  him  hard;  but  I  soon 
perceived  that  it  wasn't  that.  Then  I 
saw,  following  his  gaze,  a  small  curly  dog 
ahead  of  us  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
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Roused  by  the  horn,  it  got  up  and  strolled 
off  into  the  grass. 

"I  wish  dogs  would  learn  not  to 
walk  in  the  street !"  said  the  Junior  Ed- 
itor impatiently.  The  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  forehead. 

There  followed  a  long  silence,  during 
which  the  auto-car  purred  steadily,  and 
the  Junior  Editor  guided  its  whirling 
flight.  As  we  neared  the  outskirts  of 
Morristown,  and  began  to  pass  drug- 
stores and  fruit-stands  at  low  speed,  signs 
of  returning  consciousness  were  visible. 
Humanity  slowly  resumed  its  sway;  and 
before  long  the  Junior  Editor  turned  to 
me  with  all  the  genial  warmth  of  manner 
which  distinguishes  him  in  our  daily  in- 
tercourse. 

'T  fear  that  I  may  have  lost  a  word  or 
two  of  what  you  were  saying,"  he  ex- 
plained with  graceful  deprecation.  "But 
when  one  is  motoring  there  are  a  thou- 
sand things  to  think  of  all  at  once,  you 
know — or  rather  you  don't  know.  You 
can't  know.     You  can't  know." 

There  was  a  note  of  gentle  melancholy 
in  his  voice  as  he  said  these  words.  I 
felt  that  I  must  cheer  him  up. 

"Now  that  little  problem  in  deduc- 
tion," said  I.  "You've  evidently  been 
thinking  of  it  pretty  hard  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

His  eyes  looked  at  me  uncomprehend- 
inglv. 

"Little  problem?"  he  repeated.  "In 
deduction  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "The  problem  of  the 
recovered  silver." 

"I  don't  seem  to  remember,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  I  didn't  catch  a  sentence  or  two 
back  there." 

I  stated  the  problem  all  over  again. 
His  face  lightened  at  once. 

"Oh,"  said  he.  "the  solution  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  The  person  who  robbed 
the  desk  must  have  been  a  woman.  She 
couldn't  carry  off  the  silver,  because  she 
had  no  pockets.  And  her  being  a 
woman  explains  why  the  unofficial  detec- 
tive didn't  want  any  questions  asked." 

"That's  really  very  ingenious,"  I  an- 
swered. "But  you  will  notice  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  silver  was  carried  off. 
The  curious  circumstance  is  this :  that  af- 
ter having  been  carried  off,  it  was  re- 


covered, while  the  bills  disappeared  en- 
tirely." 

He  knitted  his  brows  and  thought  for 
moment.  As  he  did  so,  he  instinctively 
threw  in  the  high  speed  again  and  we 
bounded  away  from  Morristown  like  the 
ball  from  a  Mauser  rifle.  Somehow  I 
felt  it  in  my  bones  that  the  Junior  Editor 
was  not  destined  to  solve  that  little  prob- 
lem in  deduction — at  least,  not  just  then. 
I  was  right. 

The  sun  was  creeping  past  the  merid- 
ian. I  should  have  known  that  it  was 
one  o'clock,  even  without  looking  at  my 
watch.  My  appetite  was  getting  to  be 
phenomenal.  So  much  fresh  air,  and  a 
breakfast  so  early  as  now  to  seem  years 
away,  created  a  hunger  that  was  colossal 
and  Gargantuan.  Yet  here  w^e  were  in 
the  open  country,  and  apparently  far  dis- 
tant from  any  human  habitation.  The 
verdure  was  beautiful  and  the  rich  hill- 
-  sides  were  crowned  with  noble  forests; 
but  grass  and  bark  are  not  satisfying  to 
a  sophisticated,  and  at  the  same  time 
healthy,  hunger.  What  hope  was  there 
of  appeasing  the  ingeniosa  gulaf  But  I 
did  the  Junior  Editor  an  injustice.  He 
knew.  Presently  the  auto-car  skimmed 
though  a  cluster  of  maples  and,  in  a 
graceful  curve,  entered  a  driveway  which 
led  up  to  a  most  satisfactory  looking  inn, 
with  broad  verandas,  gay  awnings  and  a 
general  appearance  of  sumptuous  ade- 
quacy. A  dozen  automobiles  were  stand- 
ing before  it  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
auto-car  took  its  place  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

"I  am  willing  to  admit,"  said  I.  "that 
this  is  where  you  have  an  advantage  over 
one  who  comes  here  on  a  horse.  You 
can  leave  your  machine  just  where  it  is 
without  bothering  to  look  after  it.  Noth- 
ing stands  between  us  and  our  luncheon." 

But  to  my  surprise  the  Junior  Editor 
had  pulled  on  a  long  brown  linen  coat 
marked  here  and  there  with  oil  and 
grease.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
fished  out  a  large  tooth-brush  from  some 
hidden  receptacle. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do?" 
said  I. 

"Well,"  he  answered  with  a  business- 
like air,  "I  just  want  to  touch  up  the 
spark-plugs  a  little.  But  don't  wait.  Go 
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in  and  order  luncheon.     FU  be  with  you 
in  a  jiffy." 

I  went  in  and  didn't  wait.  The  'dining- 
room  and  its  concomitants  gave  me  a 
high  opinion  of  the  management  of  that 
inn.  Many  things  could  be  had,  and  I 
ordered  largely.  Some  delicate  pinkish 
Little  Necks  in  the  pearly  background 
of  their  shells,  and  nestling  down  in  a  pel- 
lucid nest  of  pounded  ice,  made  me  for- 
get the  Junior  Editor  and  his  spark- 
plugs. There  succeeded  a  lovely  bisque, 
a  bit  of  bluefish,  beautifully  broiled,  and 
then  a  filet  mignon  Bordelaise  with 
pommes  soufRces.  These  things  were 
only  introductory,  as  it  were — ^a  mere 
gustatio,  preparing  the  way  for  other  and 
still  more  delectable  viands.  A  few 
words  exchanged  in  confidence  with  the 
head-waiter  effected  the  production  of 
some  genuine  Clos  Vougeot.  A  delicious 
sense  of  absolute  well-being  stole 
over  me.  The  soft  spring  breeze  en- 
tered the  open  French  windows,  stirring 
the  gay  awnings,  and  bringing  with  it 
the  breath  of  honeysuckle  and  of  new- 
mown  hay.  A  carolling  bird  in  a  syrin- 
ga-bush  was  nature's  orchestra,  herald- 
ing the  advent  of  another  delectable  little 
bird  displayed  temptingly  upon  a  tri- 
angle of  toast,  and  producing,  with  its 
golden-brown  marks  of  the  grill,  an 
aesthetic  contrast  with  the  green  cresses 
which  half  concealed  it  as  it  lay  before 
me.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Junior 
Editor,  and  was  trifling  with  a  water-ice 
au  tnarasqtiin  when  he  hurried  into  the 
room  with  a  troubled  look  upon  his  face. 
In  his  hands  he  carried  several  large  flut- 
tering and  unmanageable  squares  of 
white  paper  which  he  proceeded  to 
spread  out  upon  the  table,  incidentally 
upsetting  the  salted  almonds  and  some 
cheese-sticks.  I  surveyed  him  in  a  spirit 
of  philosophical  detachment.  After  all, 
I  had  lunched.  The  past  at  any  rate  was 
secure. 

"I  hear  they've  been  macadamizing  the 
roads  below  here,"  said  the  Junior  Ed- 
itor in  a  tone  of  anxious  preoccupation ; 
"and  a  road  that's  just  been  macadamized 
plays  the  very  mischief  with  one's  tires. 
Now  these  road-maps  are  most  unsatis- 
factory. They  don't  offer  any  alternate 
route.     I  can't  seem  to  make  them  out." 


He  splashed  around  in  a  sea  of  white 
paper.  Never  before  had  I  seen  him  so 
perturbed.  I  lighted  a  French  cigarette — 
paquet  rose — and  its  scent  was  diffused 
amid  its  thin  blue  smoke. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  have  some 
luncheon?"  I  asked. 

*'Oh,  I  suppose  so.  Anything  will  do. 
Here,  waiter,  bring  me  some  cold  mut- 
ton!" 

He  bolted  his  cold  mutton,  poring  the 
while  over  his  maps,  while  I  leisurely 
finished  a  steaming  demi-tasse.  Finally, 
his  countenance  seemed  to  clear. 

**Come  on,"  said  he.  "I  think  I've  got 
it  now.  By  taking  a  little  side-cut,  I  can 
strike  the  Somerville  Road  at  Pluckamin, 
and  then  it  will  be  a  clear  run  down  to 
Bound  Brook,  where  you  can  catch  an 
express  train  back  to  New  York." 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  off;  so  I 
strolled  out  after  him  to  the  auto-car. 
He  had  eaten  only  half  of  his  cold  mut- 
ton. By  this  time  I  had  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  ways ;  and  in- 
stead of  sitting  beside  him,  I  crept  into 
the  tonneau  and  disposed  myself  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  maximum  of  com- 
fort. He  was  quite  unconscious  of  me. 
The  macadamized  roads  were  punctur- 
ing his  imagination.  As  he  glided  away, 
I  hung  my  legs  comfortably  over  the 
side  of  the  auto-car;  and,  resting  on  the 
leather  cushions,  I  gazed  up  into  the  . 
blue  sky  overhead.  All  was  well  with 
the  world.  The  birds  sang;  the  breezes 
blew ;  the  whole  earth  breathed  forth  the 
freshness  and  the  fragrance  of  immortal 
spring.  I  murmured  drowsily  a  few 
lines  of  the  Penngiliiim  Veneris,  and 
soon  afterwards  sank  deliciously  into  a 
sea  of  lotus  and  of  asphodel. 

I  came  out  of  it  with  a  bump.  The 
Junior  Editor,  clad  in  his  long  brown 
linen  coat,  was  dojng  things  to  various 
portions  of  the  auto-car's  anatomy.  I 
looked  lazily  out  upon  him  and  found  that 
he  had  seventeen  different  tools  disposed 
around  him  in  the  road,  each  one  of  which 
he  used  in  turn. 

'*VVe  crossed  that  bridge  back  there  a 
little  too  hard,"  said  he.  "We've  broken 
a  spring.  But,"  he  added,  with  infinite 
pride,  "she's  got  double  springs,  so  it 
doesn't  really  matter.  If  she  had  single 
springs,  we  couldn't  go  on.     But  she  has 
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double  springs — double  springs.  Yes, 
her  springs  are  double." 

He  poked  around  some  more  and  tried 
all  the  tools  one  after  the  other.  From 
his  muttered  exclamations  I  inferred  that 
he  needed  a  Stilton  wrench.  I  don*t 
know  what  a  Stilton  wrench  is,  but  he 
needed  it.  However,  at  last  he  went 
I  around  to  the  front  of  the  auto-car  and 
1  seemed  to  be  violently  lifting  something 
two  or  three  times.  The  auto-car  re- 
sponded with  a  vigourous  pluttering. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  said  the  Junior 
Editor,  hot  but  gratified. 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  huge  black  au- 
tomobile which  had  crept  up  behind  us, 
waiting  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
burst  into  a  cloud  of  steam  and  emitted  a 
tremendous  sound  like  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
sand thunders.     It  was  sublime. 

"Is  it  blowing  up?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  explained  patiently,  "that  is 
a  White  Steamer.  It's  merely  blowing 
off  steam." 

"Now  that,"  said  I  with  enthusiasm, 
"is  the  automobile  for  me!  I  shouldn't 
want  to  ride  in  it;  but  if  I  had  it  I 
should  keep  it  all  day  long  blowing  off 
steam." 

The  Junior  Editor  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot.  He  was  evidently  holding 
himself  in. 

"I  suppose  YOU  would !"  said  he. 


And  then  he  climbed  up  into  his  seat 
and  we  hummed  along  the  road  in  a  long 
and  silent  and  satisfactory  run.  As  we 
reached  the  station  at  Bound  Brook,  the 
Junior  Editor  underwent  a  sudden  trans- 
formation. Once  more  he  was  my  old- 
time  comrade,  alert,  cordial,  and  radiant 
with  that  winning  courtesy  which  makes 
every  one  his  friend.  I  told  him  how 
much  I  had  enjoyed  our  day  together.  I 
really  had. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "wasn't  it  good  to 
spend  all  this  time  together  with  nothing 
on  our  minds,  chatting  about  Dumas  and 
Baudelaire — I  think  we  talked  of  Baude- 
laire— and  Sherlock  Holmes?  You  must 
come  out  again  soon,  and  we'll  do  it  all 
over." 

"Yes,"  said  I ;  "and  what  I  liked  best 
was  to  see  that  you  are  not  a  slave  to 
your  machine.  Now  some  men  never 
get  that  perfect  mastery  which  allows 
them  to  be  quite  free  when  they  are  mo- 
toring." 

The  Jimior  Editor  beamed  all  over. 


cried    he,    infinitely   de- 
I  tell  you  so  when  I 


"Yes,    yes! 

lighted.     "Didn't 

asked  you  out?" 

Tlie  express  train  thundered  into  the 
station.  As  I  entered  it,  I  looked  back 
and  saw  the  Junior  Editor  clad  once  more 
in  his  long  brown  linen  coat,  and  plunging 
into  the  very  penetralia  of  his  auto-car. 
The  Senior  Editor. 


TO  MISS  JANE  AUSTEN 

Madam,  I  must  express  respectful  wonder 
At  your  delightful  novels,  penned  despite 
Your  unawareness  of  the  proper  thunder 
Employed  by  those  professionals  who  write 
For  present  generations. 

You've  minor  merits ;  we  have — Miss  Correlli — 
She's  in  ''Who's  Who"  and  so  is  Mistress  Ward; 
Your  heroines  are  bourgeoise  Liz  or  Nellie — 
Such  homely  English  hearts  you  seem  to  hoard, 
Untoned  by  foreign  nations. 

Your  canvas,  too,  is  very  small  and  shrinking — 
You've  said  as  much  yourself — and  yet  you  smile, 
Content  with  gentle  raillery,  not  thinking 
Of  what  you  ought  to  do-— belabour  guile 
With  stageable  gyrations. 

Indeed,  Dear  Madam  Jane,  the  eagle  wheeling 
The  vulture  tearing,  e  en  the  owl  sedate 
Or  brooding  hen, — such  modem  modes  of  feeJing 
Are  foreign  to  you,  I  regret  to  state 
(With  mental  reservations). 

So  mild  and  unobtrusive  seems  your  pleasure 
It  minds  us  rather  of  the  humming-bird, 
Sipping  and  skimming  to  a  patterned  measure 
Within  an  ordered  park  of  way  and  word, 
'Mid  Spring's  felicitations. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  you  amused  Sir  Walter, 
Lewes,  Macaulay,  and  a  number  more, 
But  fashions  change,  Miss  Austen,  have  to  alter. — 
Your  glowworm  humour  now  is  ancient  lore, 
Barren  of  imitations. 

In  short,  although  we  like  you  still  extremely. 
It's  not  the  thing  to  read  you  nowadays ; 
If  only  you  had  been  a  bit  unseemly 
In  style,  or  bold  of  plot,  why  then  our  praise 
Might  still  perform  oblations. 

So  good-bye,  Madam :  we  must  leave  behind  us 
Your  wit  and  wisdom,  for  no  more  they'll  do : 
We  must  progress,  the  publishers  remind  us, — 
This  chat  was  pleasant,  but  it  means — adieu ! — 
Our  people  are  creations. 

George  Herbert  Clarke, 


JANE  AUSTEN'S  SNOBS 


T  is  to  lay  one's  self  open 
to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, it  would  seem, 
to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  very  respect- 
able amount  of  Austen- 
iana — we  hope  that  our 
fair  author,  if  she  perchance  has  a  sub- 
scription to  a  clipping  bureau,  may  par- 
don, without  too  satirical  a  smile,  so 
formidable  a  word — which  is  already 
extant. 

"Unless  some  new  and  startling  facts 
in  regard  to  the  life  and  career  of  this 
author  have  been  discovered,"  the  Long- 
suffering  Reader  will  exclaim,  "quite  the 
last  word  has  been  said !" 

"Even  those  of  us  who  make  no  pre- 
tence to  being  signed  and  sealed  to  the 
Austen-cult,"  he  continues,  "know  by 
heart  the  stock  facts  and  appreciations 
repeated  by  each  new  biographer. 

"For  instance,  the  ordinary  reader  re- 
mains somewhat  aghast  at  the  storm  of 
dissent  and  assent  which  has  followed 
Macaulay's  claim  that  Jane  Austen  was 
Shakespearean.  With  every  mention  of 
her  name  we  have  seen  quoted  the  high 
opinion  that  Scott  expressed  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  and  we  look  with  painful  in- 
stinct for  the  words  *big  bow-wow 
style'  with  which  he  dubbed  his  own 
strenuous  way  in  contrast  with  the  deli- 
cate manner  of  Jane  Austen.  We  are 
a  little  tired  of  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
Regent  deigned  to  approve  of  her  work, 
absurd  as  an  appreciation  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  strikes  us,  and  delicious 
as  are  the  condescending  letters  of  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  their  fatuous 
suggestions  as  to  subjects  suitable  for 
her  portrayal.  What  capital  comedy 
material  this  same  Mr.  Clarke  would 
have  made  for  her  pen!  Then  there  is 
her  well-known  critique  of  her  own  work, 
more  valuable,  to  be  sure,  than  half  that 
has  been  written  about  her,  though  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words:  her  little  bit 
of  ivory  two  inches  wide  on  which  she 
worked  with  a  brush  so  fine  as  to  pro- 
duce little  effect  after  much  labour.' 
Again,  we  are  weary  of  hearing  that 
Miss  Mitford  would  deprive  herself  of 


her  right  hand  if  she  could  write  like 
this  modest  little  author. 

"We  have  lost  our  interest  in  the  fact 
that  Sydney  Smith  was  'quite  in  love 
with  Fanny  Price,'  and  that  Macaulay 
wasn't,  while  Miss  Austen  herself  naive- 
ly declares,  T  must  confess  that  I  think 
her'  (Elisabeth  Bennet)  *as  delightful  a 
creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print,  and 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  tolerate  those  who 
do  not  like  her  at  least  I  do  not  know;' 
and  then  George  Saintsbury,  joining  in 
this  worship,  admits  with  candour  that 
he  would  like  to  have  married  her. 

"No,"  continues  the  irate  if  Long- 
suffering  Reader,  "I'll  no  more  of  it!" 
But  by  such  an  intolerant  attitude  he 
betrays  himself;  he  can  be  no  ardent 
and  boni-fide  admirer  of  our  Jane.  For 
the  truly  elect  every  word  written  about 
their  idol  is  avidly  perused,  either  with 
objurgations  against  the  sad  lack  of  in- 
sight shown  or,  if  the  estimate  be  a  fa- 
vourable one,  with  the  stamp  of  their  au- 
gust approval.  Surely  nothing  could 
prove  more  delightful  to  this  laughter- 
loving  goddess  of  the  pen,  if  she  might 
know  of  it,  than  the  exclusive  attitude  of 
some  of  her  devotees ;  for  the  humour  of 
the  cult  is  inimitable.  They  imagine 
themselves  a  close  corporation,  take  as  a 
motto  the  dictum  of  George  Eliot :  **Only 
cultivated  minds  fairly  appreciate  thq 
exquisite  art  of  Jane  Austen,"  and  look 
askance  at  any  new  applicant  for  admis- 
sion. Each  is  even  doubtful  of  the  abil- 
ity of  his  fellows  to  quite  appreciate  the 
"sustained  purity  of  style"  of  their  divin- 
ity or  the  subtle  humour  of  her  charac- 
terisations. 

But  all  alike — the  esoterics  and  the 
humble  admirers — all  who  have  actual- 
ly come  under  the  spell  of  this  author, 
love  to  join  in  a  chat  about  her  and  her 
little  world  of  interesting  peopJe.  We 
are  left  unmoved  by  the  dogma  of  the 
dictatorial  that  one  should  read  books 
and  not  talks  about  books.  For  such 
critics  deprive  themselves  of  a  very  reaJ 
pleasure.  There  is  a  time  for  reading 
literature ;  and  if  a  time  for  reading  "the 
best-selling  book,"  surely  a  time   for  a 
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quiet  talk  about  an  artist  of  the  calibre 
of  Jane  Austen. 

Jowett,  the  famous  Oxonian,  used  to 
ask:  "Have  you  thoroughly  made  your- 
self up  in  Miss  Austen,  the  'Vicar  of 
Wakefield'  and  Boswell?  No  person  is 
educated  who  does  not  know  them."  By 
the  judicious  she  is  regarded  as  theMeis- 
sonier  of  literary  art,  affecting  no  huge 
canvases  with  a  confusion  of  figures, 
but  in  her  own  small  genre  pictures  do- 
ing her  exquisite  best;  she  always  re- 
membered in  her  work  what  so  many 
forget,  that  "Chacun  ne  comprend  que 
ce  qu'il  trouve  en  sot/'  The  waves  of 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
though  filling  with  their  roar  the  an- 
nals of  the  times,  were  heard  but  faint- 
ly in  her  world.  It  is  only  when  she 
tries  to  treat  such  episodes  as  the  early 
career  of  Willoughby  and  the  elopement 
of  Lydia  with  Wickham  that  she  be- 
comes unconvincing.  Her  inability  to 
give  to  vice  and  the  uglier  aspects  of 
sinful  living  their  true  perspective  and 
value,  is  inevitable.  All  intrigue  she 
manages  awkwardly.  She  must  have 
realised  this  herself,  for  she  says :  "Let 
other  pens  dwell  on  guilt  and  misery; 
I  quit  such  odious  subjects  as  soon  as  I 
can,  impatient  to  restore  everybody  to 
tolerable  comfort  and  to  have  done  with 
all  the  rest." 

It  is  of  course  inconceivable  that  Miss 
Austen  could  do  such  work  without  rec- 
ognising the  quality  and  presumably  the 
value  of  it.  But  this  conviction  never 
caused  this  author  to  deviate  from  the 
modest  tenor  of  her  style. 

The  spectacle  of  this  demure  girl  nov- 
elist looking  out  upon  her  world  with  a 
calm  serenity,  but  with  all-seeing  eyes,  is 
unique  in  literary  history.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  she  knew  no  per- 
son of  any  literary  distinction  whatever. 
She  had  no  George  Lewes  to  point  the 
way,  to  aid  by  suggestion  and  encour- 
agement, above  all  to  offer  an  intellectual 
and  artistic  sympathy,  as  was  the  lot  of 
George  Eliot.  We  may  be  profoundly 
thankful  that  no  pedantic  father  tried  to 
"improve"  her  style,  a  fate  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  bore  with  good-natured 
equanimity.  She  is  perhaps  farthest 
removed  in  point  of  view  from  George 
Sand,  who  made  copy  from  her  various 


"experiences"  and  had  the  stimulus 
which  naturally  attended  her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  keenest 
minds  of  her  time.  Even  Charlotte 
Bronte  played  the  part  of  lion  in  the 
eyes  of  literary  London  for  a  season  and 
won  the  lasting  friendship  of  Thackeray. 
Fanny  Burney  too  had  her  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  presented  to  Louis  XVIII  in  Paris 
and  was  complimented  by  him  upon  her 
novels. 

Yet  with  all  her  seeming  lack  of  op- 
portunity nothing  could  be  more  finely 
studied  than  the  psychology  of  her  crea- 
tions— especially  her  women. 

Yet  it  was  all  done  spontaneously, 
without  seeming  effort,  for  she  was  not 
a  modern  in  any  sense.  She  simply 
knew  her  comer  of  England,  humour- 
ously, inimitably.  She  modestly  de- 
clares: "I  think  I  may  boast  myself  to 
be,  with  all  possible  vanity,  the  most  un- 
learned and  uninformed  female  who  ever 
dared  to  be  an  authoress."  No  wonder 
that  Lewes  declares  she  was  "almost 
alone  in  her  freedom  from  a  lettered  van- 
ity." She  had  none  of  the  dynamic  in- 
tensity of  Charlotte  Bronte;  she  had 
none  of  George  Eliot's  high  ethical  note ; 
in  the  blooming  fields  of  fiction  she 
stands  alone,  a  modest  flower  but  giving 
a  quaint  and  haunting  fragrance.  Is  it 
so  very  strange  that  Guizot  said  that  of 
all  novels  he  preferred  the  English,  and 
of  all  English  novels  he  liked  best  those 
of  Jane  Austen? 

While  other  young  girls  were  painful- 
ly working  stiff  samplers,  she  was  de- 
lightedly and  delightfully  weaving  her 
tales  and  looking  upon  her  world  with 
good-natured  cynicism. 

It  is  in  this  phase  of  her  work  especial- 
ly that  we  wish  to  view  her.  We  yield  to 
no  man  in  our  allegiance  to  hercharming 
heroines;  we  have  an  honest  liking  for 
most  of  her  heroes;  the  fatuity  of  her 
prigs  would  be  an  engrossing  subject  to 
discuss ;  some  have  chosen  to  talk  enter- 
tainingly of  the  prattle  of  her  bores — ^but 
with  the  latter  we  would  take  issue,  for 
there  are  no  bores  in  Jane  Austen.  We 
will  be  humble  and  choose  for  our  por- 
tion the  snobs,  but  it  is  with  the  pseudo- 
humility  of  a  Uriah  Heep,  for  we  frank- 
ly confess  that  to  us  her  snobs  are  the 
most  delightful  of  all.     They  are   the 
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salt  which  gives  the  delicious  flavour  to 
the  whole  concoction,  and  like  a  cunning 
cook  she  knows  well  how  to  use  it.  All 
will  agree,  I  think,  to  the  assertion  that, 
after  all,  Jane  Austen's  highest  claim  to 
distinction  is  in  her  unique  humour,  and 
where  is  this  displayed  so  abundantly  as 
in  her  portrayal  of  snobs? 

At  the  mention  of  snobs  one's  mind 
naturally  reverts  to  Thackeray  and  his 
Book  of  Snobs.  But  not  even  his  most 
ardent  admirers  will  claim  that  this  book 
can  compare  with  Jane  Austen's  six 
books  of  snobs.  Thackeray  himself 
least  of  all  would  make  such  a  claim, 
for  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Snobs  in  Punch  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion to  his  popular  fame,  the  author  de- 
clared to  the  American  historian  Mot- 
ley that  he  hated  the  Book  of  Snobs 
and  would  not  read  a  word  of  it.  One 
remembers  his  definition  of  a  snob:  "He 
who  meanly  admires  mean  things  is  a 
snob,"  and  in  its  broadest  import  this  is 
surely  entirely  adequate. 

Trollope  says:  "A  tuft  hunter  is  a 
snob,  a  parasite  is  a  snob,  the  man  who 
allows  the  manhood  within  him  to 
be  awed  by  a  coronet  is  a  snob. 
The  man  who  worships  mere  wealth 
is  a  snob."  To  many  novelists  a 
snob  is  a  snob,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter  Bell  and  the  fellow  Primrose,  it  is 
nothing  more.  They  ticket  him  and 
leave  him.  Jane  Austen  nicely  divines 
and  differentiates  her  gallery  of  snobs. 
Her  snobs  aristocratical,  of  which  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh  and  Sir  Walter  El- 
liot are  types,  although  bearing  certain 
likenesses,  are  essentially  different.  The 
Lady  of  Rosings  is  graphically  and  obvi- 
ously vulgar,  with  a  certain  unconscious 
bourgeois  vulgarity.  Sir  Walter,  though 
the  same  at  heart,  is  at  some  pains  to 
hide  this  fact  under  a  show  of  breeding, 
and  chiefly  evinces  his  metier  by  a  mean 
selfishness,  faintly  veiled.  Her  snobs 
clerical  are  alike  in  having  no  high  con- 
ception of  their  exalted  calling,  and  in 
being  unfortunate  in  their  matrimonial 
projects.  But  Collins  in  Pride  and  Prej- 
udic^  is  treated  in  as  purely  a  farcical 
strain  as  Jane  Austen  ever  allowed  her- 
self. He  is  a  fool  and  is  never  separated 
for  an  instant  from  his  folly.  Elton  in 
Emma   has   presence   and   an   outward 


show  of  polish,  and  succeeds  in  hiding 
his  real  character  from  the  heroine  un- 
til that  horrible  moment  for  both  when 
he  is  fatuous  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
fastidious  Emma  has  conceived  a  pen- 
chant for  him.  Then  there  is  the  snob 
military  of  General  Tilney  in  Persua- 
sion, and  the  sporting  snob  of  John 
Thorpe  in  the  same  book ;  the  snobs  mat- 
rimonial in  the  guise  of  the  John  Dash- 
woods,  and  the  snob  officious  and  penu- 
rious of  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Norris  in 
Mansfield  Park,  In  presenting  this 
blessed  little  army  of  snobs,  Jane  Austen 
evinces  a  quaint  wisdom  as  well  as  hu- 
mour which  appeals  directly  to  one's  com- 
mon sense. 

Miss  Austen's  novels  naturally  fall  in- 
to two  classes,  those  she  wrote  as  a  girl 
and  those  which  are  the  product  of 
her  prime.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Sense 
and  Sensibility  and  N or t hanger  Abbey 
are  redolent  of  youth.  The  production 
of  a  work  of  such  quality  as  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  at  the  age  she  wrote  it,  is 
unexampled. 

Only  youth  could  so  perfectly  realise 
and  reproduce  the  joy  of  youthful  living 
which  she  presents — ^the  joy  of  the 
dance;  the  joy  of  the  minor  details  of  life 
which  are  apt  to  bore  age;  the  joy  of 
loving.  She  gives  us  an  exquisite  comcdie 
humain  from  the  point  of  view  of  youth, 
replete  with  the  Attic  salt  of  life.  There 
is  something  fresh  and  fair,  sentient 
and  delicate  in  her  conception.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  she  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  smugness  of 
the  usual  youthful  precocity.  Especially 
in  her  snobs  she  allows  herself  a  laissez 
alles,  a  certain  mischievous  and  jocund 
malice  that  is  irresistible. 

Her  joy  in  the  portrayal  of  Collins  and 
Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh  fairly  bubbles 
over,  making  them  frankly  farcical  at 
times,  though  always  delightful.  The 
letter  of  Collins  announcing  his  arrival 
is  a  model  for  a  would-be  snob,  and  the 
ensuing  conversation  is  all  extremely 
good. 

Elisabeth  was  chiefly  struck  with  his 
extraordinary  deference  for  Lady  Catfi- 
erine,  and  his  kind  intention  of  christen- 
ing, marrying  and  burying  his  parish- 
ioners whenever  it  were  required. 

"He  must  be  an  oddity,  I  think,"  said 
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she.  "I  cannot  make  him  out.  There 
is  something  very  pompous  in  his  style. 
Can  he  be  a  sensible  man,  sir  ?*' 

**No,  my  dear"  (answers  Mr.  Bennet), 
**I  think  not.  I  have  great  hopes  of  find- 
ing him  quite  the  reverse.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  servility  and  self-importance 
in  his  letter  which  promises  well.  I  am 
impatient  to  see  him." 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Catherine 
de  Bourgh  is  surely  eminently  fitted  to  be 
the  snobbish  patroness  of  this  snob.  He 
glories  in  her  condescension  with  cring- 
ing servility.  "She  had  also  asked  him 
twice  to  dine  at  Rosings  and  had  sent  for 
him  only  the  Saturday  before  to  make 
up  her  pool  of  quadrille  in  the  evening." 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  fussily  advise  the 
ladies,  on  their  first  appearance  before 
her  ladyship,  "merely  to  put  on  what- 
ever of  your  clothes  is  superior  to  the 
rest;  there  is  no  occasion  for  anything 
more.  Lady  Catherine  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  being  simply  dressed. 
She  likes  to  have  the  distinction  of  rank 
preserved."  When  asked  by  the  satur- 
nine Mr.  Bennet  if  in  his  sycophant  at- 
titude to  her  "these  pleasing  attentions 
pr6ceed  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
or  are  the  result  of  previous  study,"  he 
answers,  to  the  secret  delight  of  his  inter- 
locutor, "They  arise  chiefly  from  what  is 
passing  at  the  time ;  and  though  I  some- 
times amuse  myself  with  suggesting  and 
arranging  such  little  elegant  compli- 
mentis  as  may  be  adapted  to  ordinary 
occasions,  I  always  wish  to  give  them  as 
unstudied  an  air  as  possible." 

The  perfect  ease  with  which  he  trans- 
fers his  affections  from  Jane  to  Elisa- 
beth, and  again  from  Elisabeth  to  Char- 
lotte Lucas,  is  characteristic. 

The  proposal  scene  between  Collins 
and  Elisabeth  is  perennially  funny.  A-fter 
being  assured  by  a  young  lady  that  "you 
could  not  make  me  happy,"  and  "this 
matter  may  be  considered  as  finally  set- 
tled," and  "to  accept  your  proposals  is 
absolutely  impossible.  My  feelings  in 
every  way  prevent  it.  Can  I  speak 
plainer?" — for  a  young  man  to  calmly 
reply  with  his  "air  of  awkward  gal- 
lantry": "You  are  uniformly  charming! 
and  I  am  persuaded  when  sanctioned  by 
the  express  authority  of  both  your  ex- 
cellent parents,  my  proposals   will  not 


fail  of  being  acceptable,"  must  be,  to  say 
the  least,  somewhat  disconcerting  to  that 
lady. 

She  is,  however,  enough  the  daughter 
of  her  father  to  enjoy  her  position  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  when  he  declares: 
"An  unhappy  alternative  is  before  you, 
Elisabeth.  From  this  day  you  must  be  a 
stranger  to  one  of  your  parents.  Your 
mother  will  never  see  you  again  if  you  do 
not  marry  Collins,  and  I  will  never  see 
you  again  if  you  do." 

CoUins's  letter  of  condolence  when 
Lydia  elopes  with  Wickham  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  any  one  who  wishes 
to  know  how  to  be  disagreeable,  brutal 
and  censorious  in  an  apparently  uncon- 
scious way.  This  must  especially  appeal 
to  a  father:  "Let  me  advise  you,  then, 
my  dear  sir,  to  console  yourself  as  much 
as  possible,  to  throw  off  your  unworthy 
child  from  your  affection  forever,  and 
leave  her  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  own 
heinous  offence." 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  scene  in 
this  book  is  the  scene  in  which  the  Lady 
of  Rosings  tries  to  force  Elisabeth  to 
renounce  Darcy.  Its  comedy  is  certainly 
very  amusing,  and  the  final  revolt  of  out- 
raged maidenhood  against  the  arro- 
gance of  rank  has  a  positive  thrill  in  it. 
From  her  ladyship's  point  of  view  noth- 
ing could  be  more  scathing  than  the  an- 
athema that  she  launched  at  Elisabeth  at 
the  close  of  the  interview: 

"I  take  no  leave  of  you.  Miss  Bennet. 
I  send  no  compliments  to  your  mother. 
You  deserve  no  such  attention.  I  am 
most  seriously  displeased."  Could  wrath 
go  more  terribly  further?  « 

There  is  certainly  something  very  wiur 
ning  about  Elisabeth.  We  all  have  our 
literary  loves,  and  though  we  may  not 
entirely  agree  with  Saintsbury,  we  sym- 
pathise with  him  in  his  frank  declaration 
of  affection:  "In  the  novels  of  the  last 
one  hundred  years  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  young  ladies  with  whom  it  might  be  a 
pleasure  to  fall  in  love;  there  are  at 
least  five  with  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
no  man  of  taste  and  spirit  can  help  doing 
so.  Their  names  are,  in  chronological 
order :  Elisabeth  Bennet,  Diana  Vernon, 
Argemont  Lavington,  Beatrix  Esmond 
and  Barbara  Grant." 

Poor    Elisabeth!     All    well-regulated 
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families  are  provided  with  a  skeleton  in 
the  closet,  and  most  of  them  can  produce 
a  snob  also.  Mrs.  Bennet  played  this 
role  at  Longbourn.  She  detested  Darcy, 
but  when  she  learned  that  she  was  to  be- 
come the  mother-in-law  of  this  wealthy 
personage,  she  acted  like  a  female  Shy- 
lock  gone  mad. 

**Good  gracious!  Lord  bless  me!  only 
think !  dear  me !  Mr.  Darcy !  Who  would 
have  thought  it?  And  is  it  really  true? 
Oh,  my  sweetest  Lizzy!  how  rich  and 
how  great  you  will  be !  What  pin-money, 
what  jewels,  what  carriages  you  will 
have!  Jane's  is  nothing  to  it — ^nothing 
at  all.  I  am  so  pLased — ^so  happy !  Such 
a  charming  man!  so  handsome,  so  tall! 
Oh,  my  dear  Lizzy!  A  house  in  town! 
Everything  that  is  charming?  Three 
daughters  married!  Ten  thousand  a 
year!  Oh,  Lord!  what  will  become  of 
me  ?  I  shall  go  distracted !" 

The  final  discomfiture  of  Lady  Cath- 
erine and  Collins  is  one  of  the  truly 
soothing  and  satisfying  things  in  fiction, 
and  we  must  share  with  Mr.  Bennet  in 
the  justifiable  gratification  which  must 
have  been  his  when  he  penned  this  letter 
to  Collins: 

"Dear  Sir, — I  must  trouble  you  once 
more  for  congratulations.  Elisabeth 
will  soon  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Darcy.  Con- 
sole Lady  Catherine  as  well  as  you  can. 
But  if  I  were  you,  I  would  stand  by  the 
nephew.  He  has  more  to  give.  Yours 
sincerely,  etc." 

Disraeli  told  Jowett  that  he  had  read 
Pride  and  Prejudice  seventeen  times, 
and  our  only  wonder  is  that  just  such  a 
type  of  a  man  should  be  attracted  by 
just  such  a  type  of  book.  Miss  Austen 
never  kept  her  finger  on  her  literary 
pulse  in  the  distressing  manner  of  Bea- 
consfield. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  taste  of 
any  one  who  shall  read  this  book  with 
attention  shall  not  be  impressed  and  sen- 
sitised. She  wrote  for  love  and  not  for 
lucre  and  wrought  her  work  to  suit  her 
own  exacting  taste. 

In  Sense  and  Sensibility  we  have 
the  John  Dashwoods  conceived  in  the 
highest  manner  of  comedy. 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  his  dy- 
ing father,  John  Dashwood  decides  to 
give  his  sisters  and    step-mother    three 


thousand  pounds.  But  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  wife.  "She  begged  him  to 
think  again  on  the  subject.  How  could 
he  answer  it  to  himself  to  rob  his  child, 
and  his  only  child  too,  of  so  large  a 
sum?"  His  father  must  have  been 
"light-headed."  He  is  induced  by  the 
careful  manipulations  of  Mrs.  John  Dash- 
wood  to  lower  the  amount  first  to  five 
hundred  pounds  apiece,  then  to  a  hun- 
dred a  year.  But  then,  as  his  wife  points 
out,  "if  Mrs.  Dashwood  should  live  fif- 
teen years,  we  shall  be  completely  taken 
in."  "I  believe  you  are  right,  my  love; 
it  will  be  better  that  there  shall  be  no 
annuity  in  the  case.  A  present  of  fif- 
ty pounds  now  and  then"  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  He  finally  resolves  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  unnecessary  if  not 
highly  indecorous  to  do  more  for  the 
widow  and  children  of  his  father  than  to 
send  them  "presents  of  fish  and  game 
and  so  forth,  whenever  they  are  in  sea- 
son. 

This  Macbeth  was  altogether  too  will- 
ing a  tool  in  his  lady's  hands.  The  in- 
ability of  the  John  Dashwoods  to  enter- 
tain his  sisters  in  their  London  home: 
John's  greedy  haste  to  throw  Elinor  in- 
to Colonel  Brandon's  arms;  the  power- 
lessness  of  both  of  these  snobs  to  face 
with  any  degree  of  equanimity  good  for- 
tune coming  to  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions— all  of  these  matters  are  touched 
up  with  the  brush  of  an  artist.  Jane 
Austen  never  scruples  to  make  a  plain 
statement  of  her  opinion  of  her  charac- 
ters, a  method  abhorred  by  the  ultra 
modern  novelist.  She  can  with  fine  skill 
use  suggestion  in  presenting  her  people, 
but  she  never  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to 
how  she  views  them.  She  treats  life  very 
much  as  Providence  appears  to — not  as 
it  is  pictured  very  often  in  fiction.  She 
has  the  keen  intellectual  curiosity  and 
devotion  of  a  scientist  in  her  data,  and 
would  no  more  think  of  falsifying  her 
returns  than  a  scientist.  We  are  made  to 
feel  her  own  immense  interest  in  her 
characters,  and  we  cannot  grow  weary 
of  her  "divine  chit-chat."  Some  will  de- 
clare, and  be  honest  in  their  belief,  that  to 
them  her  men  and  women  are  pallid 
ghosts  of  bloodless  people,  but  what  a 
gray,  uninteresting  affair  life  itself  must 
prove  to  such  people !    It  is  not  for  her 
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to  offer  us  a  "bleeding  slice  of  life."  It 
is  the  quieter  aspects  of  life  which  con- 
stitute her  metier. 

At  Bath  or  elsewhere  Miss  Austen 
must  have  suffered  from  the  attentions 
of  the  snob — Corinthian — for  with  a  spice 
of  malice  she  gives  us  the  very  broth  of 
such  a  snob  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John 
Thorpe  in  Northanger  Abbey,  He  is 
an  imitation  sport,  a  rattle  and  very 
much  of  a  fool.  The  portrayal  of  this 
character  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
score  that  her  effects  were  laid  on  with 
too  broad  strokes  and  in  too  glaring  col- 
ours, but  this  is  just  the  manner  that 
such  a  type  of  man  paints  himself. 

His  absurd  bragging  of  the  speed  of 
his  horse ;  his  too  familiar  admiration  of 
the  heroine  Catherine  Morland;  his  ill- 
bred  slighting  of  his  sisters;  his  fear  of 
being  **too  handsome  unless  he  wore  the 
dress  of  a  groom,  and  too  much  like  a 
gentleman  unless  he  were  easy  where  he 
ought  to  be  civil,  and  impudent  where  he 
might  be  easy,"  are  all  done  to  the  life. 
Catlierine  engages  him  on  her  favourite 
topic  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  novels:  "Have 
you  ever  read  Udolpho,  Mr.  Thorpe?" 
''Udolphof  Oh,  Lord!  not  I.  I  never 
read  novels;  I  have  something  else  to 
do."  "I  think  you  must  like  Udolpho 
if  you  were  to  read  it ;  it  is  very  interest- 
ing." "Not  I,  faith!  No,  if  I  fead  any, 
it  shall  be  Mrs.  Radcliffe's;  her  novels 
are  amusing  enough;  they  are  worth 
reading;  some  fun  and  nature  in  them." 
He  is  able  to  exhibit  a  like  discriminat- 
ing and  dogmatic  ignorance  on  a  large 
V  variety  of  subjects.  He  has  a  pleasant 
way  of  addressing  the  ladies  of  his  fami- 
ly; to  his  mother,  "Ah,  mother,  how  do 
you  do?  Where  did  you  get  that  quiz 
of  a  hat?  It  makes  you  look  like  an  old 
witch;"  he  observes  to  his  sisters  that 
they  "both  looked  very  ugly." 

Note  his  gallant  invitation  to  the 
dance:  "Well,  Miss  Morland,  I  suppose 
you  and  I  are  to  stand  up  and  jig  it  to- 
gether again?" 

It  is  the  snobbism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
snob  and  of  General  Tilney,  the  other 
snob  of  the  book,  which  leads  to  the 
rather  pitiful  climax  of  the  .story.  In 
his  flattered  vanity  at  being  noticed  by 
the  General,  he  lets  himself  go  slightly 
on  the  subject  of  the  fortune  of  the  Mor- 


lands ;  by  "merely  adding  twice  as  much 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  moment,  by 
doubling  what  he  chose  to  think  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Morland*s  preferment, 
trebling  his  private  fortune,  bestowing 
a  rich  aunt  and  sinking  half  the  children, 
he  was  able  to  represent  the  whole  fami- 
ly to  the  General  in  a  most  respectable 
light."  This  had  a  disastrous  effect  for 
Catherine,  since  the  snob  in  General  Til- 
ney jumps  at  such  a  fortune  for  his  son. 
The  contrast  of  his  assiduous  court  and 
oppressive  hospitality  at  first,  with  his 
brutahty  in  practically  thrusting  Cath- 
erine out  of  the  house  when  he  learns 
that  she  is  not  an  heiress,  is  rather  too 
painfully  abrupt.  In  fact,  he  is  managed 
with  less  skill  than  any  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's snobs,  for  he  is  treated  without  her 
usual  humour.  He  may  be  necessary  to 
the  exigencies  of  her  rather  frail  plot,  but 
he  is  eminently  unpleasant. 

In  Northanger  Abbey  Jane  Austen 
has  not  only  deliciously  satirised  the 
taste  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  highly  spiced 
novels,  but  we  find  a  rather  amusing  an- 
achronism in  a  passage  which  seems  to 
plainly  burlesque  Jane  Eyre,  Roman- 
tic Catherine  Morland,  fed  on  the  sensa- 
tional pabulum  of  the  period,  conceives  a 
suspicion  that  General  Tilney  is  the  per- 
petrator of  some  dark  crime  in  connec- 
tion with  his  wife.  The  passage  where 
her  lively  imagination  presents  to  her 
mind  "the  probability  that  Mrs.  Tilney 
yet  lived,  shut  up  for  causes  unknown 
and  receiving  from  the  pitiless  hands  of 
her  husband  a  nightly  supply  of  food,"  is 
almost  startlingly  prophetic.  It  is  an  un- 
conscious retort  to  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  declara- 
tion, "I  should  hardly  like  to  live  with 
her  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  ele- 
gant but  confined  houses."  Surely  an 
ironical  fate  allowed  Miss  Bronte  to  say 
this,  for  no  part  of  her  own  work  came 
so  near  failure  as  her  attempt  at  draw- 
ing fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think 
that  a  gentlewoman  like  Jane  Austen 
would  have  had  a  very  decided  disincli- 
nation to  living  with  Blanche  Ingram  in 
any  kind  of  a  house  whatever.  Jane 
never  offers  us  pinchbeck  manners  when 
she  wishes  to  denote  the  real  article. 

To  be  sure,  the  stock  "ladies"  of  this 
period  of  fiction  had  as  a  rule  little  more 
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character  than  the  simpering  angels 
done  in  oils  by  artistic  young  ladies.  But 
Jane  Austen,  whether  she  chose  to  sim- 
ply sketch  a  character  or  to  lovingly 
elaborate  it,  could  not  make  it  otherwise 
than  lifelike.  We  must  repeat  what 
Lewes  said  of  her  in  this  connection  be- 
cause it  is  so  just.  He  hails  her  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  human  char- 
acter and  one  of  the  writers  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  means  to  the  end  that  ever 
lived."  Carpers  at  her  delicate  art  it 
may  be  will  claim  that  to  place  her  among 
the  literary  great  is  as  foolish  as  to  hail 
as  a  classic  an  epic  on  a  distracted  honey- 
bee.   To  such  this  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Of  all  Miss  Austen's  snobs  perhaps 
Mrs.  Norris  in  Mansfield  Park,  as 
representative  of  the  genus  the  snob- 
feminine,  is  most  carefully  worked  out. 
She  enters  so  quietly  upon  the  scene  that 
at  first  we  fail  to  recognise  her  as  one 
of  the  cult.  But  the  masterly  way  she 
manages  to  get  Sir  Thomas  to  perform 
acts  which  are  peculiarly  her  own  duty, 
entailing  no  expense  and  trouble  for  her- 
self, reveals  her  perfectly  to  the  reader. 
We  get  a  little  side  light  thrown  on  her 
character  in  the  following:  "And  no 
other  attempt  made  at  secrecy  than  Mrs. 
Norris's  talking  of  it  everywhere  as  a 
matter  not  to  be  talked  of  at  present." 
Then  we  have  snobbism  at  a  tender  age 
when  Mrs.  Norris's  school  for  snobs  is 
revealed  in  the  prattle  of  her  two  nieces 
who  have  become  past  masters  in  the  art. 
They  are  talkfng  of  their  poor  cousin 
Fanny  Price. 

"But,  aunt,  she  is  really  so  very  ig- 
norant! I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  had  not  known 
better  long  before  I  was  so  old  as  she  is. 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did 
not  know  a  great  deal  that  she  has  not 
the  least  notion  of  yet.  How  long  ago 
is  it,  aunt,  since  we  used  to  repeat  the 
chronological  order  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land vith  the  dates  of  their  accession, 
ana  most  of  the  principal  events  of  their 
reigns  ?" 

"Yes,"  added  the  other,  "and  of  the 
Roman  emperors  as  low  as  Severus ;  be- 
sides a  great  deal  of  the  heathen  mythol- 
ogy and  all  the  metals,  semi-metals, 
planets  and  distinguished  philosophers." 

"Very  true  indeed,  my  dears;  but  you 


are  blessed  with  wonderful  memories, 
and  your  poor  cousin  has  probably  none 
at  all." 

Mrs.  Norris  with  excellent  common 
sense  consoles  herself  "for  the  loss  of 
her  husband  by  ^considering  that  she 
could  do  very  well  without  him."  Her 
consistent  opposition  to  anything  which 
could  please  her  niece  is  characteristic. 
And  yet  with  all  her  meannesses  we  are 
gladdest  when  "my  aunt  Norris"  is  on 
the  scene,  and  saddest  when  we  are  alone 
with  lachrymose  Fanny  and  her  woes. 

We  could  almost  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Norris  in  her 
desire  to  shake  Fanny  when  she  rejects 
the  addresses  of  Henry  Crawford,  who 
at  least  had  the  making  of  a  fine  fellow 
in  him,  and  prefers  the  solemn  prig  of  an 
Edmund.  It  is  heresy,  I  suppose,  to  feel 
that  the  tender  consciences  of  this  couple 
were  at  times  synonymous  with  a  fussy 
self -righteousness.  In  our  heart  we  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  Henry  Crawford 
could  ever  have  conceived  a  real  passion 
for  the  meek  passivity  of  Fanny  Price. 
Mrs.  Norris's  "sponging"  proclivities,her 
"beautiful  pheasants'  eggs,"  her  "super- 
numerary jellies  to  nurse  a  sick  maid," 
her  appropriation  of  the  green  baize  cur- 
tain— the  only  bright  spot  for  her  in  the 
wreck  of  the  theatricals — ^fill  us  with 
joy.  Lady  Bertram,  all  unconscious, 
gives  her  a  blow  when  she  has  been 
boasting  of  her  really  "generous"  gift  to 
her  nephew  William.  "I  am  glad  you 
gave  him  something  considerable,"  said 
Lady  Bertram,  with  most  unsuspicious 
calmness,  "for  I  gave  him  only  ten 
pounds."  "Indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Norris, 
reddening.  "Upon  my  word,  he  must 
have  gone  off  with  his  pockets  well  lin- 
ed !"  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's that  aunt  Norris's  "something  con- 
siderable" amounted  to  the  munificent 
sum  of  one  pound. 

In  the  final  disposal  of  Mrs.  Norris. 
Jane  Austen  has  indulged  in  a  bit  of 
poetic  justice.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  Mrs.  Norris  would  ever  voluntarily 
have  left  the  flesh-pots  of  Mansfield  and 
the  perquisites  of  her  position  there  for 
a  residence  with  the  discredited  Maria, 
notwithstanding  her  professed  love  for 
her  niece. 

Match-making  Emma  in  the  novel  of 
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that  name  has  herself  just  a  delicious  lit- 
tle touch  of  the  snob,  first  in  her  horror 
at  the  presumption  of  Elton  in  beheving 
she  could  look  at  him  (it  was  so  plainly 
his  duty  to  fall  in  love  with  Harriet 
Smith),  and  then  in  her  amazement  at 
the  presumption  of  Harrijct  in  believing 
that  Knightley  could  look  at  her. 

We  confess  to  feeling  little  sympathy 
with  her  in  the  first  instance,  for  to  a 
man  as  fatuous  as  Elton  her  manner 
must  have  meant  the  most  open-faced 
encouragement.  No  wonder,  when  she 
insists  on  thrusting  Miss  Smith  down 
his  throat,  that  his  outraged  vanity  at 
last  exclaims,  "Miss  Smith  indeed! — /• 
think  of  Miss  Smith!  Miss  Smith  is  a 
very  nice  sort  of  girl,  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  see  her  respectably  settled. 
Everybody  has  their  level,  but  as  for  my- 
self, I  am  not,  I  think,  quite  so  much  at  a 
loss — I  need  not  so  totally  despair  of  an 
equal  alliance — as  to  be  addressing  myself 
to  Miss  Smith." 

Elton  is  too  superficial  a  prig  to  be 
long  amusing,  but  the  fair  lady  who 
caught  his  heart  on  the  rebound  out- 
snobs  him  on  his  own  grounds  with  her 
everlasting  prattle  about  her  caro  sposo; 
hei^  ill-bred  familiarities ;  her  little  fem- 
inine meannesses  to  Emma.  She  is  ex- 
tremely diverting.  Surely  in  the  wife  of 
his  heart  Elton  got  his  deserts  and  more 
for  all  his  snobbishness. 

We  wonder  who  was  the  most  uncom- 
fortable at  that'  famous  call  when  Mr. 
Elton  found  himself  "in  the  same  room 
at  once  with  the  woman  he  had  just 
married,  the  woman  he  wanted  to  marry 
and  the  woman  he  had  been  expected  to 
marry."  We  also  wonder  what  the  "re- 
sources" which  Mrs.  Elton  continually 
harped  on  could  possibly  have  been. 

Poor  Emma!' Imagine  her  dismay  at 
the  offer  of  this  "little  upstart"  with  "all 
her  airs  of  pert  pretension  and  under- 
bred finery,"  "to  introduce  her  into  the 
best  society  of  Bath."  The  climax  of  snob- 
bishness on  the  part  of  Elton  is  seen  at 
the  ball,. when  to  spite  Emma  he  ostenta- 
tiously slights  Harriet  Smith  by  refus- 
ing to  dance  with  her.  Knightley,  osten- 
sibly the  jeune  premier  of  the  novel,  ap- 
pears at  times,  with  his  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  Emma,  a  priggish  old  bache- 


lor, but  at  this  crisis  he  saves  the  situa- 
tion like  a  gentleman,  and  gallantly  leads 
out  the  blushing  Harriet  to  the  set.  In- 
cidentally, this  episode  leads  up  to  the 
final  happiness  of  Emma  and  Knightley, 
and  to  the  doubtful  privilege  for  the  lat- 
ter of  living  with  her  meticulous  old  fa- 
ther. Mrs.  Elton  could  not  resist  a  final 
shaft.  She  thought  the  wedding  "ex- 
tremely shabby  and  very  inferior  to  her 
own — ^very  little  white  satin,  very  few 
lace  veils ;  a  most  pitiful  business  I  Selina 
would  stare  when  she  heard  of  it." 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  present 
writer  to  read  Persuasion  first  in  an 
emasculated  "arrangement"  which  pre- 
tended to  give  the  gist  of  the  story  with- 
out subjecting  one  to  the  dullness  of 
Miss  Austen's  style !  This  is  only  a  step 
more  absurd  than  the  so-called  arrange- 
ments of  Chopin  and  Mozart.  For  with 
Jane  Austen  it  is  not  what  her  people  do 
that  matters  but  what  they  are.  There 
is  something  very  lovely  about  Persua- 
sion, the  story  of  sweet  Anne  Elliot, 
who  says :  "All  the  privilege  I  claim  for 
my  own  sex  is  that  of  loving  longest 
when  existence  or  hope  is  gone."  To 
"arrange"  such  a  story  is  like  crushing 
a  delicate  blossom.  Its  very  raison  d'etre 
is  taken  from  it.  Almost  as  absurd  is  to 
attempt  to  build  up  a  tender  tragedy  in 
Jane's  life  from  the  story  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Anne  Elliot.  One  might  as  well 
attribute  to  her  the  meanness  of  a  Mrs. 
Norris,  the  silliness  of  a  Harriet  Smith, 
the  lack  of  breeding  of  a  Mrs.  Elton  or 
the  fatuity  of  a  Lady  Catherine.  In  this 
book  our  snob-aristocratical.  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  gives  us  a  taste  of  his  quality 
in  the  very  first  sentence:  "Sir  Walter 
Elliot  of  Kellynch  Hall,  Somersetshire, 
was  a  man  who  for  his  own  amusement 
never  took  up  any  book  but  the  Baronet- 
age; there  he  found  occupation  for  an 
idle  hour,  and  consolation  in  a  distressed 
one ; — and  there  if  every  other  leaf  were 
powerless,  he  could  read  his  own  history 
with  an  interest  which  never  failed." 
Here  we  certainly  have  a  fine  old  in- 
stance of  Narcissus-like  perversity.  A 
selfish  vanity  sums  up  this  person,  for  he 
never  seems  to  have  an  emotion  outside 
of  these  limits.  "Few  women  could 
think  more  of  their  personal  appearance 
than  he  did,  nor  could  the  valet  of  any 
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new-made  lord  be  more  delighted  with 
the  place  he  held  in  society.  He  consid- 
ered the  blessing  of  beauty  as  inferior 
only  to  the  blessing  of  a  baronetcy ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  who  united  these  gifts, 
was  the  constant  object  of  his  warmest 
respect  and  devotion." 

It  was  his  cold-blooded  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  daughter  when  her  heart 
first  went  out  towards  Wentworth,  his 
**grcat  astonishment,  great  coldness, 
great  silence  and  a  professed  resolution 
of  doing  nothing  for  his  daughter,"  that 
nearly  robbed  her  of  her  happiness.  At 
Bath  it  was  his  greatest  joy  to  walk  out 
and  compare  his  own  comeliness  with 
the  painful  ugliness  of  men  he  met.  His  * 
nearest  approach  to  yielding  to  a  gener- 
ous impulse  towards  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter consisted  in  remarking:  "If  I  thought 
it  would  not  tempt  her  to  go  out  in  sharp 
winds  and  grow  coarse,  I  would  send 
her  a  new  hat  and  pelisse."  His  snob- 
bish letter  to  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Russell  is  quite  in  the  picture.  We  only 
wish  we  had  it  in  full. 

The  happiness  of  no  one  of  Mfss  Aus- 
ten's heroines  fills  us  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  we  feel  in  getting  Anne  Elliot 
"settled,"  for  Captain  Wentworth,  be- 
come wealthy,  "  was  now  esteemed  quite 
worthy  to  address  the  daughter  of  a 
foolish  spendthrift  baronet  who  had  not 
principle  or  sense  enough  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  situation  in  w^hich  Provi- 
dence had  placed  him." 

It  is  a  very  winning  story,  and  we 
sympathise  with  Tennyson  w^hen  on  his 
visit  to  Lyme-Regis  he  impatiently  re- 
fused all  nourishment  and  exclaimed, 
"Now  take  me  to  the  Cobb  and  show  me 
the  steps  from  which  Louisa  Musgrove 
fell." 


We  are  not  surprised,  the  more  we 
come  under  the  spell  of  this  author,  to 
find  Macaulay  a  short  time  before  his 
death  declaring,  *'If  I  could  get  mate- 
rials, I  really  would  write  a  short  life  of 
that  wonderful  woman,  and  raise  a  Httle 
money  to  put  up  a  monument  to  her  in 
Winchester  Cathedral."  But  after  all 
no  one  but  Jane  herself  could  have  writ- 
ten her  biography,  to  our  mind.  We 
wonder  a  little  what  she  would  have 
thought  of  the  little  pomposities  of 
Macaulay's  style  when  applied  to 
such  a  subject,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  had  a  real  and  dis- 
'  criminating  liking  for  Jane  Austen. 
"Home,"  we  find  him  writing  in  his 
diary  in  185 1,  and  "finished  Persuasion. 
I  have  now  read  over  again  all  Miss 
Austen's  novels.  Charming  they  are; 
but  I  found  a  little  more  to  criticise  than 
formerly.  Yet  there  are  in  the  world  no 
compositions  which  approach  nearer  to 
perfection."  In  speaking  of  snobs  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  that,  unjust  as  it 
may  have  been,  Macaulay  himself  after 
that  famous  letter  dated  from  Windsor 
Castle  became  a  snob  in  the  eyes  of  half 
England. 

And  then  one  always  thinks  of  >fcw- 
man  reading  Jane  Austen  every  year  to 
improve  his  style.  Is  it,  then,  too  much 
to  say  with  Saintsbury,  "We  shall  have 
another  Homer  before  we  see  another 
Jane?" 

Most  of  us  value  her  especially  be- 
cause, as  Miss  Mitford  says  in  her  trib- 
ute to  this  sister  artist,  "We  love  to  be 
gay."  And  so  long  as  we  have  Jane 
Austen  with  us,  why  need  we  go  mourn- 
ful all  our  days  ? 

Eugene  Wendell  Harfer. 
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THE   AUTHOR   AND   MODERN 

SOCIETY 


lOME  few  years  ago  a 
I  writer  who  had  won  con- 
Isiderable  reputation  from 
I  his  stories  of  the  North- 
IWest  settled  down  in 
J  New  York  for  a  few 
Iweeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  acquired  some  very  de- 
cided convictions.  To  a  certain  pro- 
fessional cynic  one  day  he  unburdened 
himself  at  great  length.  What  had 
particularly  impressed  him,  he  declared 
somewhat  oratorically,  was  the  utter 
shallowness  of  the  so-called  New  York 
society,  what  in  these  days  was  known 
as  the  *Tour  Hundred."  Was  it,  after 
all,  so  shallow,  the  other  protested. 
Unquestionably  it  was,  maintained  the 
westerner.  A  society  based  on  nothing; 
having  its  roots  in  nothing.  A  society 
made  up  of  flirts  and  fribbles  of  purpose- 
less men  and  light-minded  women;  ap- 
ing old  world  aristocracy,  and  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  most  idiotic  pastimes  in  or- 
der to  find  relief  from  deadly  ennui.  It 
was  a  sham  and  «  preposterous  humbug. 
That  was  all.  "I  say.  Blank,"  suggested 
the  cvnic  '*Why  don't  you  write  a  book 
about  it?"  '*!  should  like  to,"  nodded 
the  other.  "I  should  like  very  much  to." 
'*But  then"  he  went  on  with  sweet,  en- 
gaging candour,  "you  see,  I  know  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  subject." 

In  itself  the  above  anecdote  may  be 
comparatively  trivial;  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  phases  of  contemporary 
novel  spinning  it  is  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant. For  several  years  Edith  Wharton 
has  held  a  very  definite  place  in  Ameri- 
can letters.  Her  books  have  been  read 
with  keen  relish  by  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand -  cultured  and  discriminating  men 
and  women.  There  has  never  in  her 
style  or  method,  been  anything  of  popu- 
lar appeal;  she  has  never  intentionally 
made  a  bid  for  the  audience  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  or  Mr.  Charles  Major. 
Nevertheless,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  come  to  sum  up  the  novels  in  the  cold- 
blooded light  of  "Best  Sellers,"  we  shall 
certainly  be  obliged  to  refer  to  The  House 


of  Mirth  in  -the  terms  that  we  formerly 
have  used  in  speaking  of  IV hen  Knight- 
hood zvas  in  Flower,  or  Richard  Carvel, 
or  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  And  this 
sudden  popularity — which  must  have 
proved  highly  amusing  to  Mrs.  Wharton 
— has  been  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
alone  among  writers  of  real  talent  has 
been  able  to  gratify  the  greedy  curiosity 
as  to  the  deportment  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  so-called  Smart  Set  in  a  novel 
written  from  the  inside.  But  with  Mrs. 
Wharton  it  has  been  a  case  of  a  woman 
of  society  taking  to  novel  writing  and  not* 
of  a  novelist  invading  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  notes. 

Strange  as  it  must  sound,  the  gulf  be- 
tween what  we  call  "society"  and  the 
average  man  or  woman  of  letters,  seems 
wider  in  modern  democrative  America  or 
England  than  it  has  in  any  other  period 
of  history.  A  great  nobleman,  who  re- 
cognised or  fancied  he  recognised  a 
likeness  to  himself  in  a  character  of  one 
of  Moliere's  plays,  grabbed  the  play- 
wright by  the  ears  and  rubbed  his  face 
up  and  down  the  buttons  of  his — the  no- 
bleman's—doublet. When  Voltaire  of- 
fended another  nobleman  in  the  same 
way,  the  latter  applied  for  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  and  the  unlucky  scribe  was  intro- 
duced to  the  inconveniences  of  life  in  the 
Bastille.  And  yet  it  was  in  a  society 
based  on  just  such  conditions  as  these, 
where  the  great  were  so  powerful,  and 
the  lowly  so  humble,  that  the  novelists 
and  the  dramatists  were  able  to  study 
their  world  at  first  hand,  and  to  know  a 
nobleman  with  the  close  intimacy  of  his 
tailor,  his  hairdresser,  or  his  valet  de 
chambre.  Whereas  in  modern  times,  and 
in  lands  where  distinctions  of  caste,  if 
not  entirely  obsolete,  are  no  longer  clear- 
ly defined,  the  average  novelist  when  he 
sits  down  to  write  about  "Smart"  life  has 
just  the  knowledge  of  the  society  repor- 
ter, who  is  admitted  reluctantly  and  sus- 
piciously into  the  hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  down  the  names  and  costumes  of 
the  guests. 

Raymond  Allen. 
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OW  much  we  of  this 
bnstiiiig  day  owe  those 
bookish,  ruminating, 
h  u  m  a  n  and  humane 
Englislunen  of  the  past 
gene  ration — iiU  of  them, 

not  only  th^:  Paters  and 

the  Arnolds,  but  the  FitzGeralds,  Haw- 
kers and  Shorthouses.  The  author  of 
John  Inglesant  was  not  precisely  a 
great  man,  but  he  was  a  strong  and  sound 
one,  with  a  mellowness  of  character  which 
expresses  itself,  as  if  by  rendering  a  kind 
of  diffused  light  in  everything  he  wrote. 
John  Inglesant  is  a  minor  novel,  in  the 
'  sense,  at  least,  that  it  has  not  joined  the 
majority  of  fictions  which  have  gone  the 
road  to  dusty  death.  Its  title  at  all  events 
would  still  strike  most  people  as  familiar 
— like  a  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  or,  to 
the  very  latest  generation,  a  Robert  Els- 
mere.  To  the  Life  and  Letters  of  last 
year,  Mrs.  Shorthouse  now  adds  a  vol- 
ume of  Literary  Remains:  an  interesting 
miscellany  of  essays,  stories  and  verse. 

For  the  verse  not  much  can  be  said.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  these 
"remains"  had  not  lain  here  in  state; 
their  mortality  is  somewhat  too  evident. 
The  early  essays  and  the  stories  were 
written  not  to  be  printed,  but  to  be  read 
at  the  Friend's  Essay  Society  of  Birming- 
ham. Produced  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  they  are  naturally  of 
varied  tone  and  quality.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  that  they  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  so  good  an  essay  as  the 
**  Books  versus  Books"  being  sandwiched 
between  two  obviously  crude  and  youth- 
ful effusions.  The  publisher  says  there 
are  three  short  stories  in  the  book;  the 
editor  counts  four ;  we  count  seven:  How, 
after  all,  is  the  difference  between  an 
essay,  a  "sketch"  and  a  "short  story"  to 
be  determined  ?  The  distinguishing  tone 
of  Shorthouse's  work  is  a  kind  of  warm- 
blooded mysticism,  a  dreaminess  with 
piety  which  we  might  term  the  curate 
tone,  only  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  an 
excess  of  the  clerical  in  what  is  really  an 
unofficial  religious  atmosphere.  Many  of 
the  pleasant  discursive  papers  run  frankly 
yet  unconsciously  from  the  meditative 


into  the  worshipping  mood.  In  the  more 
mature  papers  of  the  kind,  however,  this 
tendency  is  less  marked.  Religious 
didacticism  here  gives  place  to  a  secular 
mysticism,  which  is  at  its  best  in  such  an 
essay  as  '*Fragilia" 

No  doubt  this  "insubstantial  pageant  faded" 
is  the  intellectual  and  ideal  world,  the  world 
of  spirits,  our  home  for  all  eternity.  ...  To 
our  real  selves  and  our  true  positions,  the  pos- 
sessions of  our  intellect,  the  present  is  nothing, 
the  future  nothing,  the  past  is  as  much  present 
as  either,  and  to  spiritual  man  already  there  is 
no  more  time.  ...  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
fragile  and  temporary  nature  of  pleasure  has 
not  a  charm  of  its  own,  especially  as  life  ad- 
vances. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  it 
consists,  nor  are  we  certain  that  it  does  exist 
It  would  seem  to  arise  from  a  sort  of  acqui- 
escence in  a  fact  of  human  nature,  a  proud  ac- 
ceptance of  the  lot  and  nature  of  humanity, 
and  a  perception  that  it  would  not  be  noble 
without  its  sorrows  and  its  sufferings. 

Of  the  early  critical  essays  that  on  **The 
Idylls  of  the  King"  is  clearly  the  best. 
Prepared  not  long  after  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  collected  "Idylls,"  it  shows  a 
remarkably  clear,  critical  sense  of  the  seri- 
ous fallacy  underlying  the  structure  of 
that  already  much-lauded  poetical  effort. 
Tennyson  has,  he  intimates,  bowed  down 
to  his  public,  and  realising  the  futiHty  of 
attempting  to  present  the  true  mediaeval 
chivalry  of  Malory's  narrative,  has  dis- 
covered "no  course  left  him  but  to  re- 
produce the  lifeless  form  of  the  legends, 
animating  the  characters  by  his  genius 
into  some  sort  of  galvanised  life,  but  pre- 
serving not  the  faintest  gleam  of  that 
spirit  which  alone  gives  to  the  tales  of 
knight-errantry  a  vitality  and  a  never- 
dying  truth."  The  Virgin  Mary  is  brought 
in  by  the  heels,  Galahad  is  but  tlie  shadow 
of  a  name :  "The  character  of  the  knights, 
especially  of  Lancelot,  is  precisely  that  of 
a  modern  highly  bred  gentleman,  with  a 
dash  of  the  Balaklava  cavalry  officer. 
The  impression  of  the  country  con- 
veyed is  that  of  modem  England.  The 
knights  might  be  fox-hunters  going  to  a 
meet."    What  does  this  leave  for  other 
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critics  to  say  of  that  middle-class  master- 
piece? Unless  something  (which  would 
be  true)  about  the  beauty  of  many  de- 
tached passages,  considered  as  modern 
poetry;  or  aboul:  the  poet's  accurate 
knowledge  of  botany  or  what  not  ? 

Among  the  five  later  essays  here 
printed,  "The  Humourous  in  Literature" 
is,  rather  unexpectedly,  the  most  striking 
and .  original.  We  can  bear  up  pretty 
cheerfully  while  people  talk  about  reli- 
gion, and  the  tariff,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  authorship  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays,  and  bridge ;  but  when  they 
begin  on  humour,  we  make  the  near- 
est cover.  I  do  not  know  that  Shorthouse 
in  this  paper  says  anything  absolutely 
new  about  humour,  but  there  is  much  of 
value  in  her  classification  of  accepted 
humourists.  Cervantes,  Shakespeare  and 
Richter  are  the  greatest  of  all.  Fielding 
(except  in  Amelia)  is  deficient  because 
he  does  not  present  the   ideal  pole  of 


humour.  So  is  Thackeray :  even  Vanity 
Fair  fails  to  rank  with  the  highest  works 
of  humour  for  precisely  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  "novel  without  a  hero."  For  Dob- 
bin cannot  serve  in  that  capacity:  "Con- 
stantly spooning  after  a  foolish  woman 
is  not  the  end  of  existence,  and  that  book 
which  represents  it  as  such  cannot  take 
the  highest  rank  as  a  mirror  of  human 
life."  To  Addison  and  Irving  the  critic 
gives  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  they 
have  commonly  held.  There  are  other 
essays  in  this  book  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  specify ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  once  more  making  the  old 
remark,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able that  can  fall  from  the  pen,  or  rattle 
from  the  typewriter  of  a  reviewer:  the 
book  is  very  well  worth  reading,  for  its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  impression 
it  gives  us  of  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

H.  W.  B, 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  ACADEMIC   DEGREES* 


IHE  present  moment — 
just  after  so  many  col- 
lege and  university  de- 
grees have  been  given — 
is  the  best  that  could  be 
chosen  to  suggest  that 
n^-ye  and  university 
degrees,  honourary  and  ordinary,  might 
be  for  the  future  relegated  to  the  place 
where  the  evidential  parchment  is  usually 
relegated,  namely,  no  one  knows  where. 
That  so  classic  an  institution  as  the 
college  degree,  especially  the  A.B.,  should 
be  a  barbarism  must  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  those  who  value  the  classics.  Col- 
lege degrees  are  the  product  of  medieval- 
ism, and  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
general  turn  of  the  medieval  mind.  They 
were  originally  imitations  of  the  usage  of 
the  Trade  Guilds,  and  are  quite  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  rest  of  the  guild  usages. 
They  used  to  be  part  of  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  a  privileged  class,  a  class 
made  up,  it  may  be  said,  of  those  who 
very  much  needed  privileges,  namely, 
strangers  at  a  time  when  strangers  had 
few  legal  rights.  The  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  medieval  universities  came 
about  as  a  natural  result  of  the  legal 
standpoint  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
gave  very  little  legal  right  to  anyone  not 
connected  with  some  definitely  privileged 
corporation  or  class.  The  universities 
themselves  were  not  originally  scholastic 
corporations  but  civil,  that  is  to  say  their 
statutes  had  to  do  not  with  scholarship 
but  political  right.  From  this  fact  flowed 
a  number  of  consequences  that  are  now 
utter  absurdities.  Thus  the  Rector  of  a 
University  was  originally  a  student ;  the 
students  in  the  early  times  prescribed  the 
university  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
professors  and  their  teaching ;  the  profes- 
sors themselves  were  often  not  even  mem- 

♦NOTE.— The  present  article  seems  to  us  to 
sum  up  effectively  the  arguments  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  granting  of  academic  de- 
grees. In  a  later  number  of  this  magazine 
some  considerations  on  the  other  side  will  be 
presented.— Editors. 


bers  of  the  corporations,  the  university  it- 
self had  judicial  powers  of  which  the 
career  of  the  German  University  is  a 
remnant.  But  these  things  no  one  would 
perpetuate  now  because  they  arose  from 
necessities  that  have  now  passed  away, 
and  are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  our 
ideas  and  practices.  We  could  not  very 
well  have  a  student  the  president  of  one 
of  our  colleges,  we  could  not  allow  the 
students  to  make  the  governing  rules  and 
regulations,  we  could  not  imagine  a  pro- 
fessor as  a  mere  outsider,  we  could  not 
give  our  colleges  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction. Such  ideas  are  too  absurd  even 
to  suggest. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  usage  in  university  life  offers  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  usage  to  be  a 
sensible  one.  Thus  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities of  the  i8th  century  the  profes- 
sors had  entirely  given  up  any  effort  to 
teach.  So  says  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  university,  Oxford,  and  such  was 
the  case  with  the  poet  Gray,  who  became 
Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge  and 
never  delivered  a  lecture.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  abuse,  and  in  course  of 
time  people  began  to  see  it,  and  it  was 
corrected.  In  the  i8th  century  the  Ger- 
man Universities  still  preserved  the  power 
of  administration  of  justice.  That  was 
originally  not  an  abuse,  but  it  came  to  be 
entirely  foreign  to  modern  necessities  and 
has  been  corrected.  In  all  countries,  un- 
til recently,  even,  on  certain  occasions, 
the  universities  used  the  Latin  language 
habitually.  This  was  not  an  abuse  and 
never  got  to  be  one  exactly,  but  it  was  in- 
convenient and  in  time  impossible. 
When  It  became  ridiculous  in  view  of 
present  necessities  it  was  abandoned.  Yet 
these  things  were  natural  results  of  me- 
dieval conditions,  and  only  appeared  to 
be  absurd  when  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  necessities'^ and  standpoints  of 
modern  life. 

It  IS  well  enough  known  that  college 
degrees  to-day  do  not  serve  the  purpose 
they  are  ostensibly  supposed  to  serve. 
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We  do  not  speak  of  honorary  degrees, 
which  have  long  been  too  ridiculous  to 
argue  about,  but  of  the  common,  ordinary 
degrees.  Degrees  were  originally  evi- 
dence of  admission  into  a  privileged  class, 
but  they  have  for  a  good  while  been  ac- 
cepted chiefly  as  evidence  of  a  man's 
scholastic  training.  Unless  they  be  this,  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  they  are  except  a 
formahty  or  a  gratification  of  a  harmless 
sentiment.  When  the  possession  of  a  col- 
lege degree  does  open  to  a  man  certain 
privileges,  as  in  the  case  of  various 
schools,  colleges,  clubs,  etc.,  it  is  only 
because  those  privileges  are  due  to 
a  man  of  certain  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. Yet  it  is  notorious  that  so 
far  from  being  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain scholastic  training,  a  college  de- 
gree to-day  is,  as  a  rule,  evidence  of 
nothing  at  all.  Consider  the  two 
letters  A.B. :  are  they  evidence  of  any- 
thing except  that  a  man  has  been  to  col- 
lege? They  are  not  in  themselves  sure 
evidence  even  of  that,  for  the  degree  is 
given  by  some  institutions  not  colleges. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  A.B.  does 
mean  that  the  holder  of  it  has  not  only 
been  to  college  but  has  completed  some 
college  course.  Sometimes  it  does  not 
mean  that.  At  this  last  commencement 
many  A.B.  degrees  have  been  given  in 
the  various  colleges  of  the  country  "as  of 
the  class  of  — "  to  men  who  did  not  com- 
plete any  college  course,  but  who  have 
shown  themsdves  in  after  life  honourable 
and,  perhaps,  scholarly  men,  often  more 
honourable  and  scholarly  than  men  who 
did  finish  the  course.  And  even  if  the 
A.B.  did  always  mean  that  the  holder 
had  completed  a  course,  everyone  in  the 
college  would  know  that  one  must  ask, 
what  college?  There  are  institutions  in 
our  country  that  do  good  work  as  far  as 
they  go,  which  give  the  degree  of  A.B.  to 
students  who  have  got  about  as  far  as 
the  Sophomore  class  in  our  best  colleges. 
In  fact  the  A.B.  does  not  mean  anything 
at  all,  unless  we  know  how  it  has  been 
gfiven,  and  the  college  that  has  given  it. 
And  if  we  do  know  the  college  that  has 
given  it,  It  often  does  not  mean  much 
more.  The  degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard 
or  Cornell  has  a  very  vague  or  very  in- 
correct signification  to  persons  who  know 
nothing  about  those    institutions.    The 


case  for  technical  degrees  is  somewhat 
better,  but  even  then  the  degree  is  rarely 
self-explanatory. 

It  is,  indeed,  practically  impossible 
that  a  degree  should  indicate  exactly  the 
scholastic  attainment  or  training  of  its 
holder.  But  there  was  a  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  there  was  an  idea  in 
America  that  the  degree  ought  to  desig- 
nate very  exactly  the  nature  of  the  aca- 
demic training  of  the  holder.  Hence  the 
degree  Ph.  B.  was  given  to  men  who  had 
not  studied  Greek  and  other  degrees 
were  invented  for  other  special  needs. 
But  few  people  know  what  was  the  out- 
come in  fact,  as  also  in  logic.  In  Emer- 
son's College  Year  Book  of  ten  years 
ago  is  a  list  of  degrees  given  by  Ameri- 
can Colleges  there  are  over  two  hundred 
diflPerent  degrees.  Most  of  them  are 
such  as  people  in  general  have  never 
heard  of :  M.P.L.  means  Master  or  Mis- 
tress of  Polite  Literature,  M.B.Sc.  means 
Master  of  Business  Science,  D.O.  means 
Doctor  of  Oratory.  No  one  could  re- 
member what  such  things  indicate.  The 
eflPect  is  just  the  same  as  with  the  univer- 
sity hoods  used  to  indicate  the  wearers 
degrees.  There  is  no  one,  except  the 
agent  of  the  furnishing  shop  who  can  tell 
what  they  mean.  At  any  great  univer- 
sity occasion,  a  part  of  the  fun  consists 
in  asking.  What  is  that  green  and  white 
hood  with  the  orange  border  ?  The  varie- 
ty of  hoods  and  colors  certainly  makes 
an  attractive  sight,  but  it  conveys  no  in- 
formation. Nor  does  the  variety  of  col- 
lege degrees.  And  if  we  reduce  the 
variety  to  unity,  the  case  is  not  bettered. 
The  degree  does  not  and  cannot  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  true  indication  of  the  aca- 
demic training  of  its  holder. 

This  in  itself  is  no  great  drawback. 
There  is  little  reason  why  we  should  have 
any  indication  of  a  man's  academic  train- 
ing :  no  one  would  care  much  about  it  if 
we  had,  except  for  certain  scholastic  pur- 
poses. The  fact  that  a  degree  is  useless 
would  not  be  against  it,  were  it  not  that 
it  had  certain  inconveniences.  Now  if 
these  inconveniences  harm  seriously  the 
very  thing  that  the  degree  is  supposed  to 
stand  for,  namely  a  good  education,  they 
become  very  strong  considerations 
against  the  degree  itself.  The  college  de- 
gree necessitates  college  machinery,  es- 
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pecially  examinations  and  curriculums. 
Everyone  in  college  life  knows  that  these 
two  things  are  the  cause  of  many  troubles. 
A  strong  case  might  be  made  in  favour 
of  examinations  it  they  had  jjo  draw- 
backs at  all.  But  they  do  have  draw- 
backs, and  very  serious  ones,  namely, 
cramming  and  cheating  on  the  part  of 
students,  and  marks  and  conditions  on 
the  part  of  professors.  The  amount  of 
unreality  (so  far  as  scholarship  is  con- 
cerned) brought  into  our  education  by 
those  four  things  is  very  great.  There  is 
almost  no  end  to  it.  Those  things  are 
vast  evils  as  everybody  knows,  they  send 
out  the  influence  everywhere  in  college 
life.  They  are  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  best  academic  spi- 
rit. The  difiiculties  of  the  curriculum 
are  not  quite  so  great :  still  the  misfits  of 
the  prescribed  course  are  got  rid  of  only 
by  the  failures  of  the  elective  system. 
And  even  were  curriculums  and  examina- 
tions wholly  blameless  and  useful,  their 
mechanism  and  management  certainly 
take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  time  on 
the  part  of  professor  and  student,  and 
tend  to  fix  the  attention  of  both  upon  the 
mechanical  side  of  education  rather  than 
on  the  real  value  of  it.  And  as  this  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  it 
seems  as  though  the  whole  influence  of 
college  life  ought  to  be  against  it. 

But  there  is  a  further  evil  resulting 
from  the  college  degree,  deeper  than  those 
flowing  from  the  examination  and  the 
curriculum.  The  college  degree  tends  to 
take  away  from  the  reality  of  college 
work.  A  college  tends  nowadays  to  pre- 
pare men  for  degrees  rather  than  for  life. 
Even  the  faculty  is  apt  to  get  inoculated 
with  this  idea,  and  not  unnatufally  the 
students  are  still  more  apt  to  be.  So  far 
have  matters  gone  now  that  the  word 
practical  is  a  hissing  and  a  stench  in  aca- 
demic ears  and  nose.  This  shows  that  we 
are  (not  unnaturally)  keeping  up  the 
medieval  forms  without  the  medieval 
spirit,  for  under  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing the  medieval  universities  were  very 
practical  affairs.  They  knew  what  was 
wanted  by  the  society  in  which  they  exist- 
ed, and  they  aimed  to  teach  men  how  to 
serve  those  wants.  Ought  not  the  col- 
lege prepare  for  life?  And  if  it  do  not, 
ought  we  not  look  hard  at  the  obstruc- 


tion ?  Now  here  is  something  obviously 
in  the  way.  It  serves  little  good  purpose, 
except  (it  must  be  admitted)  an  honour- 
able sentiment.  But  it  also  serves  several 
bad  purposes,  necessitates  a  number  of 
very  harmful  elements  in  academic  life, 
and  puts  the  whole  system  of  academic 
culture  on  a  basis  that  is  mechanical 
rather  than  real. 

A  college  professor  is  apt  to  hear  much 
of  the  immense  benefits  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. He  certainly  believes  tliat  the 
benefits  are  very  great.  But  if  the  bene- 
fits are  great,  if  the  man  on  coming 
out  of  college  is  really  (as  so  many  are) 
an  immense  improvement  on  what  he  was 
four  years  before,  is  it  not  almost  humili- 
ating to  ticket  him  with  a  tag  that  nobody 
knows  the  true  meaning  of,  and  of  which 
many  have  very  false  ideas  ? 

If  for  a  moment  we  put  away  tradition, 
medieval  and  modern,  it  would  seem  as  if 
we  might  think  as  follows : — After  four 
years  training  a  college-bred  man  ought 
to  be  so  different  from  one  who  has  not 
had  a  college  training  that  the  difference 
can  be  seen.  If  he  be  different,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  mark  him  with  a  mark  ?  And 
if  he  be  not  different  why  mark  him  with 
a  mark  as  if  he  were? 

Would  it  not  be  a  stimulus  to  professor 
and  student  alike,  to  feel  that  if  there 
were  to  be  any  good  in  an  education,  they 
must  (both)  work  to  produce  it?  As  it 
is,  both  professor  and  student  know  that 
courses  will  be  passed  by  most  of  the  stu- 
dents without  any  doubt  and  that  degrees 
will  almost  of  necessity  be  given  to  some- 
body. There  is  a  great  temptation  to 
laziness  when  the  conventional  element  is 
strong,  and  the  name  of  the  thing  as- 
sured. 

People  may  ask  how  it  is  possible  to 
carry  on  universities  and  colleges  without 
degrees.  It  certainly  is  possible  to  teach 
men  and  women  things  that  are  useful, 
without  giving  them  degrees.  Kinder- 
gartens and  primary  schools  do  not  give 
degrees.  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
are  apt  to  give  diplomas,  but  every  one 
knows  that  such  diploma-giving  is  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  little  vanity  quite 
harmless  in  boys  and  girls.  Very  many 
boys  and  girls  go  to  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  get  immense  benefit  from 
them    without   getting   diplomas.      The 
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best  of  the  common  school  system  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  at  school  are  more  capable 
than  those  who  have  not.  That  being  so, 
they  need  no  degrees. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  difficult  to  carry 
on  a  college  on  the  principle  merely  of 
teaching  those  who  wished  to  learn.  Our 
boys  and  girls  in  America,  are  boys  and 
girls,  in  some  ways,  far  beyond  the  time 
that  they  can  enter  college.  A  college 
that  did  not  have  definite  courses  and  re- 
quirements, definite  examinations  and 
grades,  would  very  soon  have  many  loaf- 
ers and  idlers.  There  are  many  things 
attractive  about  college  life;  boys  and 
girls  would  be  very  apt  to  think  that  they 
would  like  to  enjoy  three  or  four  years  of 
a  pleasant  irresponsible  existence.  This 
is  no  place  to  outline  any  plan  by  which 
the  college  or  university  could  remain  an 
educational  institution  in  the  face  of  such 
pressure.  We  mr.y  well  enough,  how- 
ever, leave  the  matter  to  the  practical 
ability  of  American  parents  and  even 
American  professors.  They  could  prob- 
ably correct  it.  A  parent  would  hardly 
go  on  paying  college  bills,  when  he  was 
convinced  that  his  son  or  daughter  was 
doing  nothing  to  show  for  it.  And  a 
professor  would  be  quite  able  to  tell  with- 
out  examinations   who   was   neglecting 


college  work  and  spending  college  terms 
merely  in  enjoying  life.  And  if  the  mat- 
ter were  not  entirely  settled  at  once,  we 
should  probably  have  nothing  worse  than 
the  German  Universities,  where  as  is  well 
known,  examinations  and  degrees  are 
quite  optional,  so  that  it  is  a  well  under- 
stood thing  that  many  of  the  students 
have  only  the  slightest  interest  in  the  lec- 
tures and  studies  that  make  up  the  main 
work  of  the  University. 

But  the  consideration  of  practical  diffi- 
culties is  out  of  place  here.  The  main 
point  at  present  is  that  the  college  degree 
as  now  given  has  very  slight  reason  for 
it,  and  some  very  serious  drawbacks, 
drawbacks  that  do  much  to  hinder  the 
real  excellence  of  American  scholarship. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  like  the 
lower  schools,  will  be  conducted  with  an 
eye  to  the  actual  facts  of  life.  The  test 
of  a  college  education  will  then  be  that  a 
man  who  has  been  to  college  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  one  who  has  not,  and  that  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  distinguishable 
in  his  life  and  general  intercourse.  If  that 
difference  can  be  really  made,  he  will  not 
want  a  degree;  if  it  can  not  he  should 
not  have  one. 

Edward  E.  Hale  Jr. 
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SOME  RECENT  BEGINNERS'  BOOKS 
IN  LATIN.* 

The  number  of  first  year  Latin  books  is  so 
great  that  a  bare  enumeration  of  those  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  ten  years  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  are  as  such  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  actuated  by  the  auri  sacra  fames;  and 
even  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
the  blandishments  of  a  less  altruistic  folk,  the 

*  Bennett,  Foundations  of  Latin  and  Latin  Lessons: 
Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Collar  and  Daniell,  First  Year  Latin:  Ginn  and  Co. 

Smiley  and  Storke,  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book  : 
American  Book  Company. 

{*«»rson.  Essentials  of  Latin:  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Roberts  and  Rolfe,  Essential  Latin  Lessons  for 
Beginners:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


publishers,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  works  owe  their  existence  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  productions 
and  represent  a  striving  after  the  ideal. 

Some  of  these  books  are  made  by  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  who  would  seem  at  first 
thought  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  some 
by  college  professors,  and  some  by  these  two 
classes  of  teachers  in  collaboration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  until  comparatively  recently  the 
large  majority  of  the  successful  beginners' 
books  were  made  by  college  professors,  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Allen  and  Greenough,  Harkness,  Jones, 
and  others,  the  reason  being  that  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  for  the  most  part 
lacked  the  training  necessary  for  so  difficult  a 
task.  At  present  conditions  have  wholly 
changed,  many  of  our  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  are  doctors,  and  the  number  of  text- 
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books  from  that  source  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Yet  even  now  the  best  results  would 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  alliance  of  a 
college  professor  and  a  school  teacher.  While 
a  first  year  Latin  book  is  not  the  proper  me- 
dium for  the  display  of  a  knowledge  of  his- 
torical and  comparative  grammar,  there  are 
not  a  few  questions  which  arise  in  the  making 
of  such  books  which  call  for  expert  opinion, 
and  the  average  school  teacher,  however  tho- 
rough his  training  may  have  been,  rarely  has 
either  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to  keep 
up  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand  the  college  professor,  unless  he  be  a 
very  exceptional  man,  is  apt  to  lose  his  sense 
of  perspective  to  some  extent  and  to  underes- 
timate the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  two  notable  excep- 
tions. Professor  Bennett  has  made  two  suc- 
cessful books  single-handed,  because  of  his 
unusual  common-sense  and  good  judgment,  and 
two  veteran  schoolmasters,  Messrs.  Collar  and 
Daniell,  have  also  accomplished  the  unusual. 
Yet  the  latters'  book  is  not  always  quite  ac- 
curate. M  and  n  are  listed  as  liquids  along 
with  /  and  r,  the  tense  sign  of  the  imperfect 
indicative  is  said  to  be  -ba-,  instead  of  -ba-, 
while  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  changes 
of  quantity  before  the  personal  endings.  There 
are  some  other  slight  lapses;  for  example  if 
the  directions  given  in  250a  were  followed, 
the  pupil  would  evolve  avtr  as  the  first  person 
pres.  ind.  pass,  of  amo;  but  they  are  few  in 
number.  These  are  more  numerous  and  more 
serious  in  a  book  by  two  less  experienced 
teachers,  Mr.  Smiley  and  Miss  Storke,  which 
also  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
good  English.  Mr.  Pearson's  book  hardly  be- 
longs in  this  class,  since  it  forms  part  of  a  se- 
ries edited  by  college  professors;  and  the  plan 
of  Bennett's  books,  which  is  the  old-fashioned 
one  of  learning  the  paradigms  by  sheer  force 
of  memory,  does  not  call  for  much  explanatory 
matter. 

Most  beginners'  books  nowadays  contain  the 
necessary  paradigms  and  rules,  and  may  be 
used  independently  of  a  Grammar.  The  only 
prominent  exception  is  Bennett's  Latin  Les- 
sons, which  is  otherwise  arranged  on  the  same 
plan  as  his  Foundations,  and  comprises  the 
same  vocabulary,  though  it  is  differently  com- 
bined into  sentences. 

Disregarding  this  feature,  all  books  of  the 
kind  fall  roughly  into  two  classes.  There  are 
those  which  separate  the  forms  and  the  syntax 
as  far  as  possible,  and  give  the  two  parts  in  the 
same  order  and  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Grammar.  This 
class  was  represented  some  years  ago  by  the 
very  successful  Jones  books  and  now  includes 
Bennett's  Foundations  and  Latin  Lessons. 
They  are  in  effect  short  grammars  provided 
with  exercises,  vocabularies,  and  other  acces- 
sories. The  other  class  combines  the  treatment 
of  the  forms  and  syntax,  giving  the  different 
.  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  for  example,  sep- 
arately, but  often  taking  parts  of  two  or  three 
conjugations  together,  and  introducing  rules  of 
syntax  with  nearly  every  lesson.  In  spite  of 
Professor  Bennett's  belief  that  this  so-called 


false  method  is  responsible  for  the  poor  prep- 
aration of  the  Latin  students  of  our  day,  it 
continues  to  be  the  popular  one  both  with 
school  and  college  men,  and  his  judgment  ig- 
nores other  factors  of  importance,  the  intro- 
duction of  inter-scholastic  athletic  contests, 
and  "the  general  relaxation  of  the  older  ideas 
of  discipline  and  independent  effort,"  to  quote 
Professor  Hale  in  the  Classical  Journal,  i,  8- 
In  fact  the  new  method,  when  joined  with  ade- 
quate explanation,  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Certainly  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  dodge  diffi- 
culties or  to  be  '"easy." 

Most  of  these  books  give  some  attention  to 
English  Grammar,  either  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  lessons  or  in  the  form  of  a  special 
introduction;  and  in  spite  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  time  which  is  given  to  ihat 
study  in  the  grades — time  which  might  far  bet- 
ter be  spent  in  the  introduction  to  a  foreign 
language,  ancient  or  modern — it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
In  this  connection  the  relations  between  Latin 
and  English  may  profitably  be  pointed  out 

Since  Caesar  is,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
writer  most  commonly  read  in  the  first  year  of 
Latin  study,  beginners'  books  for  the  most 
part  base  their  vocabularies  on  that  of  Caesar, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  words  from 
Nepos  or  the  Viri  Romce.  This  is  deprecated 
by  some,  as  giving  too  ''military"  a  tone  to 
such  manuals,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that 
the  vocabulary  of  the  secoiidary  course  in  Lat- 
in is  not  that  of  everyday  life,  and  that  to  base 
the  exercises  on  such  words  as  are  used  in  first 
books  in  French  and  German,  and  to  speak  of 
umbrellas  and  squirrels  and  trolley-cars,  is  not 
a  good  preparation  for  reading  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil. 

So  far  as  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  is 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred words  is  about  the  proper  amount,  al- 
though this  limit  is  often  considerably  exceed- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  additional  words  into 
the  Reading  Exercises  which  are  a  feature  of 
most  books,  either  in  the  form  of  simplified 
Caesar  or  such  easy  Latin  as  fables,  extracts 
from  Roman  history,  and  the  like. 

An  important  point  is  the  introduction  of 
reviews,  cither  in  connection  with  each  lesson, 
or  preferably  at  regular  intervals,  summing  up 
the  principles  of  several  lessons,  and  "taking 
account  of  stock,"  as  it  were.  It  might  be  said 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  explanation  and 
comparison  of  forms,  that  this  is  work  for  the 
teacher,  but  schoolboys  are  heedless  folk,  and 
the  words  of  the  teacher  pass  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other,  leaving  no  residuum  behind, 
so  that  the  boy  needs  these  things  before  him 
in  black  and  white. 

Space  does  not  permit  going  into  details  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  books  under  discussion. 
The  main  thing  is  that  such  a  book  should  be 
based  on  accurate  scholarship  and  should 
be  paedogogically  sound.  The  comparatively 
slight  differences  of  arrangement  and  of  detail 
which  are  made  much  of  by  the  agents  of  rival 
houses  are  after  all  of  relatively  little  moment 

John  C.  Rolfe, 
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AS  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.* 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  think, 
or  at  least  say,  that  the  English  language  has 
no  grammar.     We  should  recommend  to  such 
the  three  papers  on  English  syntax  just  pub- 
lished  by   Professor   C.   Alphonso   Smith.     It 
is   true  that  the   language   has  comparatively 
few  inflections,  but  that  very  fact,  one  may 
think,  makes  the  more  necessary  some  sort  of 
syntax.     People   do   not  put   their   words  to- 
gether absolutely  at  random:   there  must  be 
some  common  ideas  or  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject.    And  such  ideas  make  up  the  syntax  of 
the    language.    The    descriptive    grammarians 
who   view   the   language   as   it   exists   at   any 
given  period,  have  always  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.     They  try,  with  the  help  of  the  syntax  of 
the  classical  languages  to  draw  up  the  rules 
that   ought   to  govern   the   English   language. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  generally  poor,   for 
language  is  not  governed  by  rules  drawn  from 
other  languages.     Recognising  that  the  ques- 
tion of  grammar  lay  not  in  how  people  ought 
to   speak  but  in  how  they  did   speak  or  had 
spoken,    students  proceeded  to  the  study  of  his- 
torical   grammar,    by    which    they    explained 
not  only  forms  but  usage.     Historic  explana- 
tions are  often,  however,  no  more  than  state- 
ments   of    historic    fact.     Professor    Smith's 
work   in   grammar   has   for   some   years  been 
aimed   at   a   determination    of    some    definite 
principles   which    govern   and   have   governed 
the  use  of  the  English  languages  by  English- 
speaking  people.     The  three  papers  now  pub- 
lished are  suggestive  rather  than  systematic. 
They  do  not  present  a  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish   language   but  only    some    principles    on 
which  such  a  grammar  may  be  founded.     We 
cannot  here  discuss  such  papers  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint.     Two  of  them  have  already 
appeared   in   scholarly   publications   and   have 
received  some  criticism.     We  ourselves  find  a 
number  of  points  which  we  would  gladly  take 
up  with   Professor   Smith.     But  the  aim  and 
the  general   treatment  of  the  papers  are  ad- 
mirable, and  the  principles  presented  are  given 
at  least  a  prima  facie  position.    And  as  almost 
everybody  likes  to  talk  about  the  correctness 
of  this  is  that  usage  in  language.     We  think 
there  will  be  a  good  many  interested  readers 
for  the  little  book. 

•Studies  in  English  Syntax  by  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


A  SELECTION  FROM  AMERICAN 
POETRY.* 

Mr.  Long's  book  puts  in  a  volume  conveni- 
ent for  class  work  a  good  selection  of  Ameri- 
can poetry,  beginning  with  Freneau  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  poets  of  our  own  day.  There 
are  also  biographical  introductions,  a  httlc 
critical  comment,  and  notes.  One  will  not  ex- 
pect much  literary  character  in  such  a  book: 
if  one  has  the  poems  one  wants  in  convenient 
form,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said.  Not 
many  editors  will  make  reputations  like  Pal- 
grave's  by  a  volume  of  selections,  and  few  will 
succeed  in  gaining  a  permanent  reputation  for 
their  work  like  Matthew  Arnold,  with  his 
selection  from  Wordsworth.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, find  in  Mr.  Long's  work  much  more 
than  would  of  necessity  be  in  such  a  book,  and 
we  do  find  a  number  of  things  that  we  should 
wish  to  correct  if  we  were  going  to  use  the 
book.  Thus  we  cannot  think  it  best  to  put 
Bryant  into  the  same  poetical  period  with 
Lowell  and  Holmes,  when  N.  P.  Willis, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  and  Samuel  F. 
Smith  are  put  in  an  "Early  Period."  We  do 
not  always  like  the  selections  and  omissions, 
which  is  natural  enough,  but  it  is  a  more  se- 
rious objection  to  disapprove  of  Mr.  Long's 
printing  a  fragment  of  a  poem,  independently 
with  a  title  of  his  own,  even  though  the  fact 
be  mentioned  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
As  to  the  notes,  too,  we  do  not  criticise  them 
because  they  explain  what  is  obvious,  as  Mr. 
Long  suggests,  but  rather  because  they  often 
do  not  explain  what  is  not  obvious.  Thus  the 
note  on  Astarte  and  Dian  in  "Ulalume"  says 
that  they  are  goddesses  of  the  moon,  and  the 
latter  of  the  chase.  Why,  then,  is  the  former 
"warmer  than  Dian?"  why  does  she  "revel  in 
a  region  of  sighs  ?  "  And  what  has  the  differ- 
ence in  character  to  do  with  the  idea  of  the 
poem?  The  book,  it  is  rightly  said,  "should 
ty  giving  new  perceptions  of  power  and 
beauty,  lift  the  spirit  and  increase  the  sum  of 
human  enjoyment."  We  hope  that  no  collec- 
tion of  characteristic  American  poems  would 
fail  to  do  that:  we  wish  only  that  Mr.  Long 
had  been  able  to  do  something  more  to  help 
on  the  process. 

•  American  Poems  WITH  Notes  and  Biogra- 
phies by  Augustus  White  Long,  Preceptor  in  Eng- 
lish at  Princeton  University. 
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ANATOMY  FOR  ART  STUDENTS. 

Duval's  Artistic  Anatomy.  Revised*  Edited 
by  A.  M.  Paterson. 

This  contains  the  essentials  of  the  well- 
known  book  prepared  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  by  Professor  Duval,  lecturer  on  anatomy 

*  Cassell  and  Company,  New  Yorlc. 


at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  who  aimed  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  artistic  anatomy  by  dem- 
onstrating the  meaning  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  various  parts  of  the  human  body. 
The  book  is  intended  for  those  readers  who 
have  already  had  some  training  in 
drawing  the  human  body  and  have 
thus     acquired    a     general     idea     of     forms, 
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attitudes  and  movements.  Readers  with 
such  a  practical  basis  are  ready  for  a 
scientific  notion  of  the  anatomical  reasons  back 
of  external  form,  attitude  and  movenient.  The 
original, editions  succeeded  well  in  giving  the 
anatomical  interpretations  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  making  the  student  correctly 
and  intelligently  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
parts  which  he  paints  or  models,  and  this  new 
.edition  by  Professor  Paterson,  of  Liverpool, 
greatly  improves  many  parts  of  the  text  and 
illustrations.  The  high  standing  as  anatomists 
held  by  the  original  author  and  the  reviser 
guarantees  the  accuracy  of  the  text.  From 
the  literary  standpoint  the  book  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

BIOLOGY  OF  THE  FROG. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  Huxley 
wrote  his  now  famous  The  Crayfish:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Zoology,  in  which  he 
showed  "how  the  careful  study  of  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  insignificant  animals  leads 
us,  step  by  step,  from  every-day  knowledge  to 
the  widest  generalizations  and  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  zoology."  Following  the  lead  of 
the  master  of  biological  teaching,  other  authors 
have  developed  along  similar  lines  introduc- 
tions to  zoology  based  on  various  common 
animals.  In  the  new  book  before  us  The 
Biology  of  the  Frog*  Professor  S.  J.  Holmes 
aims  to  introduce  college  students  to  the 
structure,  functions  and  life-history  of  verte- 
brate animals  by  a  careful  study  of  the  com- 
mon frog.  It  is  a  text-book  suitable  for  study 
supplementary  to  and  interpreting  laboratory 
work  on  the  frog.  All  phases  of  the  animal's 
biology  are  well  presented,  and  the  book  de- 
serves a  place  as  a  text  in  colleges  and  for 
reference  in  high  schools. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

A  very  readable  story  of  The  Golden 
Fleecef  is  made  by  James  Baldwin.  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  told  the  old  Greek  myth  with  ease  and 
clearness,  and  with  a  fullness  of  invention  that 
recall  the  methods  of  Hawthorne  and  Wil- 
liam Morris. 

The  Century  Company  issues  a  Browme 
Primer  by  Palmer  Cox.  The  illustrations  and 
text  of  the  Brownie  stories  are  so  familiar  to 
children  and  to  adults  that  they  need  no  in- 
troduction to  either.  The  child  in  entering 
school  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  have  old 
friends  thus  introduce  him  to  geography  and 
nature  study. 

A  new  book  on  English  Composition  for 
high  schools,  by  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  is  issued 
by  Holt  &  Co.  Mr.  Hitchcock  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern 
teacher  of  English  who  strives  to  have  his 
pupils  express  themselves  on  things  within 
their  range  and  with  clearness  and  good  sense. 

Professor  C  Alphonso  Smith  publishes 
three  suggestive  and  scholarly  papers  under  the 
title    of   Studies    in   English    Syntax,t     The 

•  The  Mncmillan  Company,  New  York, 
t  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
X  Ginn  and  Company,  New  York. 


first  paper  aims  to  relate  syntax  and  literature 
with  success,  enough  only  to  lead  the  reader 
to  wish  to  see  such  studies  carried  further. 
The  third  paper  is  a  very  interesting  and  a 
satisfactorily  full  exposition  of  the  tendency 
of  English  Syntax  to  make  a  **short  circuit," 
that  is,  to  keep  concords  and  demonstrated 
relations  dose  together  in  the  sentence. 

SCIENCE  TEXTS. 

In  his  preface  to  Introductions  to  General 
Inorganic  Chemistry  Professor  Alexander 
Smith  clearly  expresses  his  idea  as 
to  the  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  the  plan  there  laid  down  is 
faithfully  followed  throughout  the  text. 
There  is  much  that  is  novel  and  admirable  in 
the  method  of  treatment,  which  is  based  upon 
the  most  modern  conceptions  of  the  science, 
yet  the  explanations  are  so  clear  and  the  ex- 
amples so  numerous  and  well  taken,  that  once 
begun  the  interest  is  kept  alive  and  vigourous 
to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  four  leading  chap- 
ters are  called  introductory  and  lead  up  to  the 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds.  These  chapters  deal  largely 
with  the  simpler  physical  properties  of  matter 
and  include  a  brief  and  clear  exposition  of  ihc 
utility  of  scientific  method;  following  closely 
are  the  usual  methods  of  determining  equiva- 
lents, use  of  symbols  and  various  simple  cal- 
culations. The  clearness  with  which  these  sub- 
jects are  expressed  make  their  results  the 
more  forcible  to  the  beginner.  Detailed  work 
with  elements  and  compounds  opens  with  Oxy- 
gen, and  then  follow  in  order  the  other  non- 
metals  and  finally  metals.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  book  are  the  more  important 
and  newer  facts  of  physical  chemistry,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  introduce  them  at  the  proper 
place  and  to  confirm  them  by  numerous  exam- 
ples and  problems.  On  the  whole  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  inclines  to  the  periodic 
system  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  great  care  is  taken  in 
describing  and  arranging  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  of  substances,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  different  kinds  of  prop- 
erties is  kept  clearly  before  the  reader :  m  most 
books  these  properties  are  treated  under  one 
head  and  students  in  consequence  have  very 
hazy  ideas  concerning  their  differences.  As 
far  as  possible  equations  are  written  on  the  Dis- 
sociation Theory,  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  limitations  of  this  m«^hod 
and  no  great  advantage  appears  to  be  gained 
by  abandoning  the  old  method  with  Us  univer- 
sal applications. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  hook  are  valu- 
able tables,  of  solubility  of  salts  in  water  at 
iS**  not  15**  cent.,  composition  of  hydratcd 
forms,  etc.  Many  graphic  formulae  arc  used 
from  time  to  time.  In  fact  there  are  found 
useful  chemical  data  of  many  kinds  which  rare- 
ly appear  outside  of  specialised  works  on  solu- 
bilities and  kindred  topics.  The  chapters  on  C^- 
bon  and  its  compounds  arc  rather  more  fqU 
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than  in  ordinary  Inorganic  chemistries  and 
rightly  so.  The  connection  between  alcohols, 
aldehydes  and  acids,  however,  should  have 
been  more  clearly  shown,  and  in  a  brief  de- 
scription of  facts  and  their  compounds  there  is 
hardly  place  for  linseed  oil,  although  it  is  a 
familiar  commodity.  The  chapter  on  flaftie 
should  have  preceded  or  immediately  followed 
the  discussion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  unless  for 
reasons  not  apparent  in  the  text. 

In  dealing  with  the  production  of  the  metals 
and  their  more  important  compounds,  enough 
information  is  furnished  to  understand  in  a 
general  way  the  processes  involved,  more  de- 
tails are  unnecessary  and  inappropriate. 

On  the  whole.  Professor  Smith  has  per- 
formed his  task  in  a  very  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory manner,  and  he  has  certainly  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  teachers  of  chemistry  in 
the  clear  and  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  his  subject. 

A  text-book  of  similar  merit  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  school  and  of  even  greater  popu- 
lar value  is  An  Introduction  to  Astronomy* 
by  Professor  Forest  R.  Moulton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  an  attractive  manner 
this  text  gives  the  facts  and  theories  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  as  at  present  accepted. 
The  presentation  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily 

•  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


comprehended  by  the  student  without  exten- 
sive scientific  training  or  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  yet  there  is  sufficient  mathematical 
exposition  to  make  it  a  valuable  introductory 
text  for  college  as  well  as  high  school.  The 
treatise  insists  upon  practical  work  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  text  and  sufficient  guid- 
ance is  given  to  render  it  an  excellent  labora- 
tory guide  for  the  student  for  observatory  or 
for  practical  observation  without  telescope. 
The  textual  exposition  is  rendered  more  inter- 
esting and  instructive  by  extensive  incorpora- 
tion of  historical  material.  In  illustration,  re- 
ferences, and  maps  the  volume  is  all  that  could 
be  demanded. 

A  Geography  Primer*  by  O.  P.  Cornham  and 
Oscar  Gearson  with  introduction  and  supple- 
ment by  F.  L.  Luquer,  is  a  brief  introductory 
text  of  the  home  geography  type.  The  mate- 
rial is  all  of  a  most  concrete  character  and 
such  as  would  appeal  to  the  child;  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  and  maps  are  elaborate 
and  attractive,  but  in  educational  plan  the  work 
is  without  form  and  void.  It  is  too  evidently 
an  attempt  to  meet  certain  local  opportunities 
in  the  way  of  text  book  sales  by  binding  to- 
gether in  a  book  things  which  have  little  or  no 
connection,  in  the  child's  experience  at  least. 

*  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldridge,  New  York. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fleming  H,  Revell  Company: 

John    Withcrspoon.      By     David     Walker 
Woods,  Jr. 

This,  the  first  story  of  John  Wither- 
spoon's  life  ever  published,  has  been 
written  by  his  great-grandson.  The 
four  periods  treated  of  in  this  biography 
show  the  part  that  Witherspoon  flayed 
in  the  struggle  for  popular  rights  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  the  administration 
of  Princeton  College,  as  its  President; 
the  organisation  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church;  as  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an 
active  man  in  the  conduct  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 
Hither  and  Thither.     By  John  Thomson. 
A  number  of  short  essays,  many  of 
them  reviews  of  books,  are  included  in 
this  volume.     The    subjects    discussed 
are  those  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  while  acting  as  Li- 
brarian of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Among  the  thirty-four  general 
titles  are:    British  Essayists,  Liturgical 
Manuscripts,     Six     "Greatest"     Books, 
The  Text  of  the  Bible,  Friday,  Horse- 
Shoes,  The  Value  of  Reading  Fiction, 
etc. 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 
Rashi.    By  Maurice  Liber. 

This  volume  is  the  second  in  the  series 
of  the  biographies  of  "Jewish  Worthies," 
planned  by  the  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America.  The  translation 
from  the  French  has  been  made  by 
Adele  Szold.  A  map  of  the  Rashi  coun- 
try is  the  frontispiece. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The    True    Andrew    Jackson.      By    Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady. 

Mr.  Brady  makes  no  attempt  to  give 
a  chronological  life-story  of  the  man 
who  was  the  seventh  president  of  this 
country.  He  does  attempt  "to  make 
a  picture  in  words  of  a  man;  to  exhibit 
a  personality;  to  show  that  personality 
in  touch  vith  its  human  environment; 
to  declare  what  manner  of  man"  was 
Andrew  Jackson.  Issued  in  the  series 
of    "The    True    Biographies     Series." 


Twenty-three  reproductions   of   variotis 
photographs  illustrate  the  volume. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
The  Western  Literary  Press: 

How  the  Bishop  Built  His  College  in  the 
Woods.     By  John  James  Piatt 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Kenymi 
College  at  Gambier  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end Philander  Chase,  D.D.,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  is  told  in  this  small 
volume.  There  are  several  illustrations 
in  the  book. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C 

The  State  Company: 

Reconstruction    in    South    Carolina.     1865- 
1877.    By  John  S.  Reynolds. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  days  following  the  war. 
Among  the  many  subjects  discussed  are 
the  "Black  Code,"  the  organisation, 
characteristics,  and  effects  of  the  Ku- 
klux  Klan,  the  Redshirt  Democracy,  etc 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Elisabeth  Towne: 

The  Life  Power  and  How  to  Use  It    By 
Elizabeth  Towne, 

Life  power  and  its  modes  of  use  and 
direction  for  human  development  is 
the  subject  discussed  in  the  twenty- 
three  ^articles  contained  in  this  volume. 
Some  of  the  chapter  titles  are:  How  to 
Aim,  Will  and  Wills,  Duty  and  Love, 
Immortal  Thought,  A  Look  at  Heredity, 
Critic  and  Criticised,  etc. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

The  BobbS'Merrill  Company: 

Judith.    By  Grace  Alexander. 

"A  story  of  the  candle-lit  fifties." 
Bound  by  a  sense  of  duty,  Judith  La- 
Monde  marries  Abel  Troop,  to  whom 
she  became  engaged  before  leaving  her 
home  in  Camden,  a  little  town  on  the 
Ohio  River,  for  Paris,  where  she  was 
to  be  educated.  After  returning  home, 
however,  and  before  her  marriage,  she 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  minister  "who 
is  conducting  revival  services  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  story  tells  of  the 
struggle  which  both  make  to  be  true  to 
their  convictions,  and  of  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  Judith  as  she  cares  for  her  hus- 
band from  the  night  of  their  marriage, 
•  when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 
until  his  death.  The  lovers  are  happy 
in  the  end. 
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The  Scarlet  Empire    By  David  M.  Parry. 

Socialism  is  the  point  at  which  this 
volume  of  satire  is  aimed.  The  story 
IS  told  by  a  socialist  who  was  rescued 
from  attempted  suicide  off  a  Coney 
Island  pier  by  a  life-saver  from  Atlan- 
tis, an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
the  Scarlet  Empire.  The  hero  finds 
this  new  world  social  democracy. 
Everyone  wore  scarlet  gowns,  spoke  so 
many  words  a  day,  and  had  no  jewelry, 
wealth,  or  luxuries.  When  a  person  per- 
sisted in  independent  thought  he  was 
thrown  to  the  kraken,  the  sea  monster, 
and  devoured.  The  hero  rescues  As- 
traea,  the  woman  he  loves,  from  this 
fate,  makes  his  own  escape,  and  in  the 
end  brings  Astraea  home  to  New  York, 
devoid  of  socialistic  theories. 

The  Quickening.     By  Francis  Lyndc. 

When  the  hero  of  this  story  was  born 
his  mother  vowed  that  hc^  should  become 
a  minister.  He  believes  himself  con- 
verted in  early  boyhood,  but  as  he  grows 
older  he  is  besieged  by  many  doubts  and 
struggles  between  his  desire  to  confess 
these  doubts  and  the  love  he  bears  for 
his  mother.  Just  about  this  time  the 
coal  and  iron  mines  of  Tennessee  are 
opened  and  prove  to  be  a  stroma  influ- 
ence on  the  hero's  life.  Of  the  two 
girls  in  the  story,  one  is  a  cultured 
Southerner  of  the  old  typei  and  the 
other  is  a  wild  mountain  girl.  Just 
what  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  hero 
is  and  his  connection  with  the  two 
young  women  is  left  to  the  discovery  of 
the  reader. 

The   Woman   in   the   Alcove.      By     Anna 
Katharine  Green. 

This  story  is  told  by  a  young  girl  who 
has  just  become  engaged  to  a  splendid 
fellow  while  attending  a  ball  in  New 
York  City.  Right  after  the  engagement 
a  woman,  who  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  the  wearing  of  a  large  celebrated 
diamond,  is  murdered  and  the  young 
fianc6,  against  whom  all  suspicions  point, 
is  held  responsible.  The  young  woman 
does  her  best  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  while  the  plot,  as  unraveled  by  her, 
does  not  give  the  facts,  it  swerves  the 
detectives  from  the  wrong  tracks  and 
enables  them  to  bring  the  real  criminal 
to  justice.  Arthur  I.  Keller  has  illus- 
trated the  book. 

MADISON,  WIS. 
Democrat  Printing  Company: 

Wisconsin  Arbor  Day  Annual,  1906.    Com- 
piled by  Maud  Barnett 

"This  annual  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
selections  which  may  be  used  in  pre- 
paring programs  for  Arbor    and    Bird 


Day.  A  few  articles  showing  values  of 
trees  have  been  included."  The  book 
is  bound  within  paper  covers. 


Selections  for  Memorial 
Schools.    Issued  by  C. 
In  this  book  Mr.  C 
sin's    Superintendent 
collected  a  number  of 
and  declarations  for 
on    Memorial  Day. 
music,  are  included. 


Day  in  Wisconsin 

P.  Cary. 

.  P.  Cary,  Wiscon- 
of  Schools,  has 
appropriate  poems 

use  in  his  schools 

Four    songs,  with 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Publishing  House  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South: 

The  Spiders  and  Other  Poems.  By  Hilton 
R.  Greer. 

Over  fifty  poems  on  various  themes 
are  included  in  this  volume.  Among 
the  titles  are:  Memory,  Shore  Lights. 
At  Harvest,  Forgetfulness,  Conquest, 
An  April  Lyric,  The  Goal,  The  Wood 
Gypsy,  Love's  Hour,  An  October  Song, 
and  Texas. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
United  States  Oificial  Register  Association: 

The  United  States  Register  and  Studbook 
for  Cats.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Mabel 
Cornish-Bond. 

"A  record  of  pure-bred  breeding  cats 
of  recognised  breeds,  and  a  record  of 
breeding  cats  of  recognised  breeds,  but 
not  pure  bred  in  the  meaning  of  U.  S. 
Laws;  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of 
non-breeding  and  other  cats  which  are 
either  not  pure  bred  or  not  of  recog- 
nised breeds."  The  volume  is  well  il- 
lustrated. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 
The  Kansas  Inferno.    By  A  Life  Prisoner. 

This  study  of  the  criminal  problem  is 

?:iven  by  one  who  has  no  hope  of  a  day's 
reedom  in  this  world.  He  discusses  the 
prison,  punishments  and  their  effects* 
work-shops  and  the  coal-mine,  the 
prison-school,  classification  of  criminals, 
the  Kansas  Penal  Code  and  other 
phases  of  an  important  subject. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
Blackie  and  Son: 
Benares,  The  Sacred  City.  By  E.  B.  Havell. 
Sketches  of  Hindu  life  and  religion. 
"These   sketches  are  not  offered  as  a 
contribution  to  oriental  scholarship,  or 
to  religious  controversy,  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  give  an  intelligible  outline  of 
Hindu  ideas  and  religious  practices,  and 
especially  as  a  presentation  of  the  imag- 
inative and  artistic  side  of  Indian  re- 
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ligions,  which  can  be  observed  at  few 
places  so  well  as  in  the  sacred  city  and 
its  neighbourhood — the  birthplace  of 
Buddhism  and  one  of  the  principal  sects 
of  Hinduism.'*  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions have  been  included  to  explain  the 
text;  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  pic- 
tures of  discoveries  made  this  year  at 
Sarnath. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  May  and  the  ist  of  June: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 


The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 
olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  Williamson. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

Lady  Baltimore.  Wister.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 
Fen  wick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 


(Doubleday,    Page 


2. 


Ward. 
.   .50. 

The  Jungle.     Sinclair. 
&  Co.)     $1.50. 

The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 
Second  List. 

Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Scholar's  Daughter.  Harraden.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

1.  A  Rock  in  the  Baltic.    Barr.     (Authors  & 

Newspapers  Association.)     50c. 

2.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
The      Mayor      of      Warwick.      Hopkins. 

(Houghton,   Mifflin  &  (x>.)     $1.50. 
The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $i.5a 
Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.     (McClure,   Phillips 

&  Co.)     50c 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Career.       Ward. 


2. 


3. 


Wister. 


I.  Fenwick's 

$1.50. 
Lady  Baltimore. 

$1.50. 
The  Woman  in  the  Alcove. 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $i.sa 

6.  Cowardice     Court    McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 


(Harper.) 

(Macmillaa) 

Green.  (Bobbs- 

(Dodd,  Mead 


2. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Lady  Baltimore.  Wister.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

Fen  wick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 

^  Co.)    $1.50. 
All  For  the  Love  of  a  Lady. 


(Dodd,  Mead 


pleton.)    $1.25, 
6.  Cowardice  Court 
Mead  &  Co.) 


Lane. 


McCutcheon. 
$1.25. 


(Ap- 
(Dodd, 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


1.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (MacmillaxL) 

$1.50. 

2.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Quickening.    Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillaa) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Evasion.     Frothingham.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Fen  wick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady  Bettv^  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Girl  From  Tim's  Place.    Munn.     (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.)     $1.50. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The      Mayor      of      Warwick.       Hopkins. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Huttcn.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-morrow.      Burnett 

(Scribrter's.)     $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  (Cowardice  C>)urt     McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


6.  Fenwick*s     Career. 
$1.50. 


Ward.        (Harper.) 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Wister.       (Macmillan.) 
(Houghton, 


1.  Lady  Baltimore. 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Evasion.    Frothingham. 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Nedra.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs- Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Throwback.  Lewis.     (Outing  Publish- 

ing Co.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  O).)    $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$i.j50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Throwback.    Lewis.     (Outing  Publish- 

ing Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Fen  wick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
€t  Cowardice  Court.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 
Mead  &  (>).)    $1.25. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Quickening.    Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Sage  Brush  Parson.    Ward.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  A   MaTcer  of   History.    Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


ir.)     $1.50. 
(Harper.) 


INDIANAPOLIS,.  IND. 

1.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  O).)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.^ 

4.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward. 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Scarlet  Empire.    Parry.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
I.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

(Houghton, 
(Dodd,     Mead     & 


$1.50. 
2.  The   Evasion.    Frothingham. 


Miffin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Patriots.    Brady. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  C:o.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-morrow.    Burnett 

(Scribner's.)      $1.00. 

6.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


(Mc- 


1.  For  the   Soul    of    Raphael.    Ryan. 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Clammer.    Hopkinson.       (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 


(Dodd,  Mead 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Cowardice    Court.      McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  C:o.)    $1.25. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  A    Maker   of   History.    Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Cowardice  Cx)urt      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  For  the    Soul    of    Raphael.    Ryan.     (Mc- 

Ckirg.)     $1.50. 
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5.  Nicanor.    Taylor. 

6.  Lady  Baltimore. 

$1.50. 


(McClurg.)    $1.50. 
Wister.       (  Macmillan. ) 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  Carolina  Lee.    Bell.     (Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-morrow.      Burnett. 

(Scribner's.).    $1.00. 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across   the  Water.    William- 

son.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cowardice  Court.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.)    $1.50. 

0.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.      (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Wheel   of   Life.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


Wister. 


(Macmillan.) 
Runkle.     (Cen- 


1.  Lady  Baltimore. 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Truth  About  Tolna. 

tury  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Carolina   Lee.    Bell.     (Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Cowardice  Court.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The      Mayor      of      Warwick.       Hopkins. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Clammer.    Hopkins.    (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 


5.  The  Evasion.    Frothingham.       (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten,     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $i.5a 

5.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)   $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $i.sa 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.     (McQure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)    50c 

6.  The  Mayor  of  Warwick.  Hopkins.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)   $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides,  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Girl  from  Tim's  Place.    Munn.     (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 


1.  Fenwick's 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Spoilers. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore. 
$1.50. 

Princess     Olga. 

$1.50. 
The   Sage  Brush  Parson, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
On  the  Field  of  Glory.    Sienkiewicz. 

tie,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


Beach.      (Harper.)     $i.sa 
Wister.       (Alacmillan.) 

Wardman.       (Harper.) 

Ward.     (Little, 

(Lit- 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 


[r.  Prat 


2.  Mr.  Pratt     Lincoln.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
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4.  By  Wit  of  Woman.    Marchmont.  (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  G).)     $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Fen  wick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Lee.     (Century  Co.)  $1.25. 
(Harper.)  $1.50. 
(Dodd,  Mead 


1.  Uncle  William. 

2.  Silas  Strong.     Bacheller. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Quickening.     Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Maker  of  History.     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  In    Our   Town.    White.     (McClure,    Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cattle  Brands.     Adams.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Dawn    of    a    To-morrow.    Burnett. 

(Scribner's.)     $1.00. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Silas  Strong.     Bacheller.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


5.  Silas  Strong.    Bacheller.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  If  Youth  but  Knew.    Castle.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The  Spoilers.      Beach.       (Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Golden     Greyhound.      Hilton.     (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Cowardice    Court.    McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.     (Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  Fenwick*s     Career.        Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Cowardice   Court.       McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Mayor  of  Warwick.  Hopkins.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Quickening.     Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Pam  Decides.    Von  Hutten.    (Musson  Book 

Co.,  Ltd.)     $1.50. 

2.  Fenwick's      Career.       Ward.        (Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Wheel  of  Life.     Glasgow.     (Musson 

Book  Co.,  Ltd.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Truth  About  Tolna.    Runkle.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.     (McQure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)     50C 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.    Williamson. 

(Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.)    $1.25. 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA. 

1.  Nicanor.    Taylor.     (McClurg.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   House   of   Mirth.    Wharton.     (Scrib- 

ner's.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Gambler.    Thurston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Nedra.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  For   the    Soul    of    Raphael.    Ryan.     (Mc- 

clurg.)    $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  Williamson. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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3.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister. 

$1.50. 

4.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 

*  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove. 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.     (D 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 

POIXTS 

A  book 

standing 

1st  on 

any 

list 

receives    10 

(Dodd,  Mead 

« 

2d 

*t 

8 

*< 

3d 

« 

7 

Green.  (Bobbs- 

ti 

4th 

it 

6 

« 

5th 

tt 

5 

Dubleday,    Page 

ti 

6th 

ti 

"           4 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fen  wick's     Career.       Ward.        (Harper.) 

(Doubleday,    Page 

(Dodd,  Mead 

(Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
The  Jungle. 


Sinclair. 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten. 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.      Wister. 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove.  Green.  (Bobbs 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


6.  Uncle  William. 


(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  arc  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Fenwick's    Career.    Ward.      (Harper.) 

$1.50 259 

2.  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50 221 

3.  The      Spoilers.       Beach.        (Harper.) 

$1.50 177 

4.  Pam    Decides.    Von    Hutten.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50 146 

5.  The    Woman    in    the    Alcove.    Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill    Co.)      $1.50 131 

6.  The  Jungle.       Sinclair.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &   Co.)    $1.50 69 


THE    BOOKMAN    ^VVEK.TISEK 


Best  Fiction  for  the  Sttminer 


Mr.MORLEY  ll^k.^     Y^1.a«m^  Third 


The  Idlers 


"As  interesting:  as  the  devil." — ^V.  2\  Sun.     **A  cross  section 
from  life,  bold  and  forceful.** — TAe  Bookman,     (Illustrated  $1.50.) 


LIUAN 
BELL*S 


Carolina  Lee 


"Miss  Bell  is  here  at  better  than  even  Aer  best.     Humour  and  sentiment  are  cleverly 
mingled  in  a  fascinating  romance."— /*A//a.  Press.  (Illustrated  $1.50.) 

Mr.  G.  SniNEY  PATERNOSTERS  Second  Edltlcm 

The  Cruise  of  the  Conqueror 

Being  the  Further  Adventures  of  the  Motor  Pirate 

*'As  a  land  Pirate  he  was  a  marvel,  but  as  a  sen-p;oing  buccaneer  Mannering  is  a 
miracle  of  devilish  ingenuity."— -V,   V,  Post,  (Illustrated  ti.50.) 

Mr.  RUPERT  SARGENT  HOLLANITS  Second  Edition 

The  COUNT  at  Harvard 

"Hits  the  target  of  College  life  directly  in  the  Q^nirQ,''— Boston   Transcript, 

(Illustrated,  $1.50.) 

Cniilnin  T.  JENKINS  HAINSS  Pnbllfllicd  In  May.   Second  edition  now  ready 

The  Voyage  of  the  Arrow 

**An  all  action  sea  tale  of  th^  first  class  by  a  master  of  his  craft." — N.  T.  World. 

(Illustrated,  $1.50.) 

Mr.  DAVID  A.  CURTIS'S  Pnbllolied  In  May.    Second  Edition  now  ready 

Stand  Pat:  or  Poker  Stories  %r  Mississippi 

**Good  Poker  Stories!  What  could  be  more  interesting  reading  for  the  idle  hours  of 
a  man  who  knows  the  game  ? " — Chicago   Inter-Ocean.  (Illustrated,  $1.50.)         I 

Mr.  FRABfK  L.  POLLOCITS  Publlslied  Jnne  1st.   Second  edition  on  Preas 

The  Treasure  Trail 

"A  well-written  and  original  adventure  story  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  exciting 
fiction  will  find  sufficiently  thrilling." — Brooklyn  Eagle.     (Colored  frontispiece,  $1.25.) 

Mr.  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN^  Juat  Publlahed     I 

Miss  Frances  Baird,  Detective 

The  author  has  never  done  better  work  than  in  this  story  of  a  woman  detective.  His 
characterization  is  original  and  sympathetic;  the  mystery  involved  in  a  double  murder  and 
theft  is  most  puzzling,  the  climax  is  wholly  unexpected,' yet  logical. 

(Colored  frontispiece,  $1.25.) 


L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY, -PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  In  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ulLtiriLri  JTalcum 

Toilet.^  Powder 


AT  THE  5BA  SHORO 

Bileiun+Ti's  1*  in    jrivi*  imnti'dlatp  n^l.i^'r  frrira 

ffkht  iriiiiMcB.  OiirHh^j^liiU'ls  mm-r*  HllitMe 
lnn  I*  for  your  pTniprttujw  r<Tr  :&]»►  cvery- 
wliere  ktt  Jij  limn  -^  t^oni*,.    ^siuJiiJv  trwe. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N- J, 

TIM   M  L:N  >  K  N^S  1 1  * » r  t:T  ( Rtp  rat  t-il  j  TA  IXTtTl. 


She  LENOX  HOTEL 

IN 

BUFFALO 


Modem,      Highest-Grade,      Fbe-proof. 
OUR    OWN    CLECTRIC    CARRIAGES, 

EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    PATRONS 

every  five  minutes  between  the  Hotel,  Depots,  Wharves 

and  Business  District 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rates  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 
Take  EUmwood  Ave.,  or  Hoyt  St.  Car. 

GEORGE  DUCnsCHERER,    -    -    -      Proprietor 


LYON  &  HEALVS 

MUSICAL! 

HAND  BOOK 

FREE!   Write  For  It  Todayl 

It  contains  prices  and  descriptions 
of  13.000  different  musical  instru- 
ments and  supplies. 

Lyon  dt  Healy 
Instruments 

are  sold  by  all  leading  music  dealers 
and  are  the  i 

STANDARD  of  the  WORLD. ' 

Rich  and  powerful  in  tone. 

Absolutely  True  In  Scale. 

Send  for  the  Hand  Book  and 
you  will  soon  understand  why       i 

Lyon  A  Healy  MuslcalJ 
Instruments  are  far  bo-" 
yond  competition. 

Pianos y   Organs^ 
Band  Instruments^ 
Talking  Machines 
Lyon  &  Healy,  100  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

The  World's  LMveat  Maile  r ^ 


■  •ICr 
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THE     BOOKMAN     ADVERTISER 


Hot  Weather 

Comfort 


You  can  feel  "fit  as  a  lord" — 8  to  lo  degrees 
cooler,  and  enjoy  any  kind  of  weather  on  the  fol- 
lowing breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper,  suggested  by 
a  famous  food  expert : 

Some  Fruit,  preferably  cooked. 

Saucer  of  Grapo'Nuts,  with  good  rich  cream. 

Soft-boiled  Eggs, 

Some  hard,  crisp  Toast, 

Cup  of  Postum,   made   according  to  directions 
and  served  ipirith  a  little  sugar  and  good  cream. 

That's  enough  to  run  you  until  noon. 
Grape-Nuts  food  is  made  of  selected  parts  of 
the  grains  that  rebuild  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 


Grape=Nuts 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1000  FEET 

ABOVE 
THE 
SEA 


THE  ROYAL  WUSKOKA  HOTEL 

"Tbe  ijjdl  Summer  Kesort  of  America" 
LAKi:s-nh'  jiLiii  SAT  irnn  lsli^s  of  emerald 

Ciin^'triirv,  Hulhiiij*,  Hiihinjr,  (>cniir1fiil  Water  Trip*,   GM(f 

ami  't Villus, 

MrKi<:Mi  (kiujIi  (T^cellmt  ruli^int,  cool  vpnn.Li-^i  irii(  H'^'iiftikc 
rur-m*  perjuiiicil  liy  ihe  fr-iiirjuu  Fiinc^,       tti^  Ffiver  Lfnliiioirn, 

EandaomeJy  lllnstri^ted  descriptive  matter  fret 


^ 


"An    alluim:  creature— a  girl   of   brave  heart,  sweet  spirit,  high  courage,   and 
fascinating  moadj  and  qualities/* — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


By  ELIZABETH  ELLIS 

"A  romance  in  gray  and  rose,  daintily  old-fashioued 
and  full  of  the  good  old  glamour  of  brave  deeds  and 
young  love. 

"The  cover,  which  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  decorative  bookmaking,  is  so  perfectly 
indicative  of  the  story,  that  one  may  unhesitatingly  use  it  as  a  guide  to  the  reading  or  the 
non-reading  of  the  book." — ^{A* 

Illustrated  by  John  Rae.     $1.50  For  Sale  Everywhere 


DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY.   PUBUSHERS.  NEW  YORK 


Pleane  meQiiun  iHj£  Bookman  in  wrrting  to  aavertisera. 
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Across  Lake  Erie 


•  BETWEEN - 


TWILIGHT    AND    DAWN 


The  D.  &  B.  Line  Steamers  leave  Detroit  weekdajrs 
at  5:U0  p.  nL,  Sundays  At  4:00  p.  m.  (central  time)  and 
from  Buffalo  daily  at  5:30  p.  m.  (eastern  time)  reach' 
ing  their  destination  the  next  morning.  Direct  con  • 
Dections  with  early  mominf?  trains.  Superior  service 
and  lowest  rates  between  eastern  and  western  states. 

Rail  Ticlcets  Available  on  Steamers 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading?  via  Michigan 
Oeotral,  Wabash  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be 
accepted  for  transportation  on  D.  &  R  Line 
Steamers. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
Address.  A.  A.  Schantz,  0.  S.  A  P.  T.  M.,  Detroit,  Nilch. 

DETROIT  &  BUrrALO  STEAMiMAT  CO. 


SDFFOII  ENGRAVING 
&  ELECTROTYPING  CO , 

a  lib  FOURTH  AVENUE  a 

TELEPHONE  NUMBERS    :        :    SI2,  SU,  SI4  QRAMERCY 
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A  Colorado- 

YeDowstone  Tour 

Have  you  two  vacation  weeks  at  your  disposal? 

Do  you  want  to  do  something   different,  something  better  than  you 
have  ever  done  before? 

Then  here  is  a  brief   outline  of    a   tour    that  will    bring    you    the 
best  two  weeks  you  ever  lived. 


Leave  Chicago  ((or  example)  any  day  after  June  1  on 
either  of  the  Burlington's  (arooua  (aat  traina  to  Denver. 
You  may  travel  via  Omaha.  Pacific  Junction,  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  just  as  you  like*  Stop^yvers  permitted  (no 
extra  charge)  at  the  Miasouri  River  and  points  west. 

From  Denver  cake  a  side  trip  to  Colorado  Springs  (no 
extra  charge)  and  see  t!ie  Cheyenne  Canyons.  Garden  o( 
t(  t  Gods.  Pike's  Peak  and  other  attractions. 

Returning  to  Denver,  spend  from  one  to  three  days  in 
making  some  of  the  numerous  and  inexpensive  little  jour- 
neys into  the  mountains. 

Leave  Denver  on  the  Burlington's  Yellowstone  Park 
train,  the  route  of  which  is  thro'  the  interesting  formations 
of  Northwest  Nebraska;  along  the  picturesque  Clack  Hilla 
(into  which  inexpensive  side  trips  may  be  made);  over  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains;  past  Custer  Battlefield,  the  most 
tragic  upon  which  our  sun  shines;  and,  finally,  thro'  famed 
Yellowstone  Valley  to  Gardiner,  the  official  entrance  to 
the  Park 


This  tour  provides  for  a  stay  of  five  and  a  kalf  days  b 
Wonderland  —  a  complete  tour  of  the  Park — coaching 
each  day.  viewing  what  is  by  far  the  moat  intercstiflg 
scenery  on  the  globe  and  being  entertained  at  the  belt 
hotels.  Stay  longer,  if  poasible,  for  this  ia  the  finest  ooh 
ing  place  known.  Only  extra  charge  after  five  and  a  half 
days  is  for  hotel  accommodationa — $4.00  mad  op  per  ^, 
alter  seven  days  $3.50  and  up  per  day. 

Alter  leaving  Yellowstone  Park,  you  travel  to  Mtaa» 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  following  the  Yellowstone  River  thro' 
Montana,  making  a  bee  line  thro'  North  Dakota's  fertilr 
fields  and  crossing  Minnesota's  Lake  Park  regioa. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  for  a  day  or  two  in  sail 
about  the  1  win  Cities,  tor  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  ne. 


Then  come  home  on  one  of  the  Burlington's  I 
ooservation  trains  running  over  the  Mississippi  River 
Scenic  Line.  This  will  give  you  a  splendid  view  of  ths 
finest  river  sceneiy  east  of  the  Rocky  I 
addition,  a  cool  and  comfortable  journey. 


Don't  you  think  you  would  like  to  make  this  tour? 

Too  expensive?     No!     Indeed  not! 

The  cost  of  a  railway  ticket  (or  the  entire  tour  (exclusive  of  side  trips 
Other  than  that  to  Colorado  Springs),  and  including  the  coaching  trip  and 
five  and  a  half  days  hotel  accommodations  in  the  Park,  is  only  $85  from 
Chicago,  Peoria  or  St  Louis;  only  $79  {rom  Missouri  River  points,  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive. 


tilinoion 
Rouie 


Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  |p*and  trip.     Just  write  " Colorado- Yelkyw* 
stone  Tour"  above  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sending  it  to 

n»         P.  S.  EUSTIS.   354 ''Q"  BuOding,  Chicago. 
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WING  PIANOS 

Are  Sou  Direct  n«m  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 

You  Save  froin*75to*200 


1 


Ynt^tfJ^.^^I  ^  ^^?*  ^*^"^'  yo"  ^^y  a*  wholesale. 
X^rj^^fli*'^^"**™*;?*'  °'  "*^»°K  **  ^«^»»  only  OUT  whole- 
sale profit  added.  When  you  buy  a  piano,  as  many  still  do— 
at  retail-you  pay  the  retail  dealer's  store  rent  and  other 
expenses.  You  pay  his  profit  and  the  commission  or  salary 
^KHltu**?"*!  oi»lesmen  he  employs-all  these  on  top  of 
What  the  dealer  himself  hns  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  on  a  piano  is  from  |75  to  |200.  Isn't  this  worth 
saTing? 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 
Anywhere  r^M:s^^S^ 

We  will  place  a  Wing  Mano  in  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 
deposit  We  pay  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days'  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  pay  us  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
iactory.    There  can  be  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you 

Do  not  imagiue  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  wo 
say.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  being  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Small,  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Payments 


la  37  yean  over  40.000  IVinff  Pianos 

nave  been  munfacinred  and  sold.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  seren  ffovernors  of  States,  bymiuical  oolleges 
and  schools,  by  prominent  orchestra  leaders,  ransie  teach- 
ers and  musicians.  Thousands  of  those  pianos  are  in 
your  own  State,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
neighborhood.  Our  oatalogne  contains  names  and  ad- 
aresses. 

T>,.^*"^?**"'  Gnttar.Harp.  Zither.  Banjo— 

The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instruments  may  be  re- 
produced perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
means  of  our  Instrumental  Attachment.  This  improre- 
ment  is  Patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  had  in  any  other 
piano.  Wing  organs  are  made  with  the  same  care 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or- 
gan catalogue  sent  on  request 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

U  Y  JO  Intend  Ip  Boy  n  Ptano-No  Matter  Wbat  Make 

•»«A<^H7^^fi*  ®?i*^?*?u*~*J?t*  •^^•»  y*>"  »"  *he  information  possessed  by 
«fS«4.^«.5K**"*  ^t*"i.i***  different  materials  used  in  the  different  parU 
?;  tii  ««»'«i«!.7*'  ***?  different  parts  are  put  together,  what  causes  pianos 
«i!!.  j««*  ?' °'.***'  •"**  *°  ft*^  *■.»  «<>«»?»•*•  encyclopedia.    It  makes  the 
?^l.!f*i-?**'  •'**'?**  •*'l-.  "  '5*^  carefully,  it  will  make  you  a  judge  of 
iiYk!!*?";  '!|»'''«'»"»»'P  "d  finish.  It  tells  you  how  to  test  a  piano 
and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad.    It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  of 
i;.il°«#^Tr'  P»b  »«hed.    It  conUins  166  large  patres  and  bun- 
dreds  of  Illustrations,  all  deroted  to  piano  construction.    Its 
name  is  ••The  Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos." 
We  send  it  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  piano.    All  you 
have  to  do  IS  to  send  us  your  name  and  address.  yy  ^^ 

Send  a  Postal  To-day  while  you  think  of        >v^a.^^X 
it,  just  givioK  jroiir  name  and  address  or  send  us 
"'^"-^  the  attached  ooupoo  and  the  valuabte  book  of  ia- 

P\%XV€\<     I     lo/P»l>on,  also  full  particulars  about  the  WING 
■'*"*'>'    4     PIANO,  with  prices,  terms  of  payment,  etc., 
''*     will  be  sent  to  yon  promptly  by  mail. 


WING  &  SON 

S88-a66  West  13tti  Street.  New  York 

— ^STth  YEAR IMS 


WING 

ft  SON 

SL.  New  York 


^^y^  ^'"^^l  to  the  name  and 
r.d>t-^89  written  below, 
thfi  itook  q/ComfUete  In- 
frtrmt^fitm  abrnU  Piano8,  alto 
jjnVffl  und  tervM  qf  payment 
on  iVintf  I'ianog. 
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THE    BOOKMAN    ji  f>  V  E  KT I  S  E  K 


D[^GTO| 


^xP^^f^ 


Thirty  years  a^o  I  made  my  first  public  appear- 
fince  at  tlie  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
I  was  a  lit  ranger  then.  People  took  away  speci- 
men so  f  n\y  writinj^  as  curiosities^.  To-day  ever^' body 
knows  me  and  these  specimens  fill  the  mail  cars. 

Thirty  years  a^o  1  was  ihe  only  writing  m:** 
chitie.  To-day  my  showrooms  envelop  the  earth 
and,  win  It?  I  have  ninety  and  nine  imitators  1  am 
still  first — first  in  quality  and  first  in  output. 

Every  one  of  my  thirty  years  has  been  a  ycat 
of  progress,  botli  in  quality  and  sales.  The  year 
1  ti06  i s CI npha^^izin^iny  supremacy — mysahs  freak- 
ing aU  i^xhihtg  rvrords. 

To-day  I  am  the  oldest  and  still  the  newest. 
Nut  that  1  was  first  am  I  best,  but  that  I  am  best, 
am  1  first,  1  am  the  product  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  Remington  genius  and  artisan*ihip — 
made  and  sold  by  men  horn  and  bred  in  typewHler 
atmosphere.  Nly  New  Models  represent  Ji|je  plus 
yt Kith — the  experience  of  the  old  combined  \%  ith 
prot^ressi veness  tif  the  new.  In  my  preifient  form 
I  erJibiidv  all  the  qualities  wJiich  have  madt^  tne 
fanvouii — with  improvements  so  futtdamenial  us  to 
create  a  new  standard  of  type  writer  work, 

REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER 


TYPEWRITEB 
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The  New  c7l4agnolia 

cTWAGNOLIA,  cTWASS. 

JTUATED  on  the  highest  point  at  Magnolia  — the  little 
village-by-the-sea.   The  most  popular  of  the  North  Shore 
resorts.    Fifty  minutes  by  train  from  Boston. 
Replete  with  every  modern  convenience  for  rest,  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  its  guests.     Finest  Cuisine,  Sun  Parlors,  Orchestra,  Spa- 


cious Dance  Hall,  Commodious  Verandas,  Beautiful  Lawns  and  Un- 
excelled Tennis  and  Croquet  Grounds. 

The  Scenery,  Roads  and  Walks  are  ideal.  The  Bathing  free  from 
undertow  —  the  Beach  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  Good  Fishing 
and  perfect  conditions  for  Boating  and  Sailing. 

Select  patronage  only. 

For  Booklet  and  particulars  write  to 

c^^MJ^^^M^r"^"^'  New  MagnoUa  Hotel,  MagnoUa,  Mass. 


THE    SUNN    PNINTtNO    HOUSE      mANKrORT    AND    JACOB    STS. ,     N.     V 


MERIT 
WILL 

RISE 


Fane  Food  Iiws 

M  HOT  AFFECT 
THE 


THE 

FERRIS 

TRADE  MAIK 

UMFORMTTlf 
QjUAUTY. 


# 


lERRIS  HAMS  6  BACON 

Vm  BAVE  lUD  OUEOWN  LAW  FHOM  TH£ 
fflHST'  THE  nf¥A£IUlC  IJ»f  0F  mMTL 


FA  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 

262,264.2W..268.270a.272MOTT  ST, 


^  COFFEE  DOES  NOT  AGREE  HTTB  Wl? ' 
-m  HA\I  TIRED  OF^JL  CEREAL  Sli^nnjlIS!; 
THEN  DRINK 


ABSOLUTELY  A  FOE  TO  XER\X)ISNES& 
STRLVGTBENING!  HEAOHFCL!  OT{ifla.\n!« 


c^^^ 


2Cy^^  COCa\  STANDS  L\  A  CLASS 
^L  BY  ITSELF* 
rriS  NOT  OKLY  PERFECTLY  PURE,  m 
IS  HADE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BEANS,  MOST 
SKILFULLY  BLENDH). 

WE  HA\'E  MSOUTELY  NO  USE  FOt 
THE  LOW  GRADE  BEANS  AND  THE\\^ 
NOT  PERMITTED  IN  OUR  WORKS. 

THAT^  WHY  YOU  APPKECIATE  THAT 
DEUCIOIS  EiCH  FUVOR  IN  ALL  Ol^R  6000S 

ASK  YOUR  PHY'SICIAN FOR  HIS  OHKIOS. 

ASK^tHJR  GROCER  FOR  <&^Af^  COCOA 


G 


foul  odors. 
Prevent  this 
^nd  sickness  by 
in  your 
refrigerator  a 
sponge  sprinkled 
occasionally  with 
Phfts  Chlorides, 
^ash  the  sponge 
^ce  B  week  ! 


Every  housekeeper  should  hare  our  book. 
It  tells  how  to  prevent  sickness.  Send  for 
a  free  cop)'  to  Henry  B.  Piatt,  43  Cii^  Street, 
New  York,  s^nle  manufacturf'r  of 

Vlattis  CMorides. 


31be  OdarlessOimnikctanL 

foul   pJof»  iftJ  tlLi**«*'hf**d: njf  mtiEc^,     Sji*ciili7  pTtp*jeJ  fiir  Iwiute- 


ICE 
POSTOM 

(With  d  daflh  of  Iciaoiii 

A  Summer  Food  Drink  that  is  dc 
Hcious  and  refreshing,  and  with  tbe 
nutritive  elements  of  the  field  graiPs, 

It  feels  good  to  get  free  from  tht 
coffee  grip,  and  it's  like  ii  continuous 
frolic  to  be  perfectly  well. 

Ten  days  trial  proves  ! 

**  There's  a  Reason*' 

Posiiim  Cereal  Co,t  Lld,»  Battle  Cmlc,  Mkh-.  tAi 


/\  Di^vns; 


have  been  established  over  SO  V^ARS.      By  oar  97«ai  e*  "• 


^ux 


eAn  Illustrated  ^^.^agazine 
of  Literature  and  Life 


"THE   WAYSIDE" 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Home 

Concord 


<* 


DODDMEAD  &  COMPANY 

172  Tifth  ^venu^'Newybrk 


M 


^:" 
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SUMME<R  DAYS 

are  out -door  days,  and  an  effectual^  pure  soap 
is  more  than  ever  needed  by  holiday-makers 
or  home-stayers. 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

is  equally  necessary  at  sea  -  shore  or  moun- 
tains*  Take  it  along  —  'twill  quickly  remove 
play -stains  and  make  the  vacation  -  child  pre- 
sentable. Grass -stains  and  the  **smear"  of 
the   fishing    and    clamming    vanish    before   it. 
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Lucy  of  the  Stars 

By  FREDERICK  PALMSR 

**Love  spiced  with  politics  is  attractive 
and  the  crisp  dialogue,  lively  wit  and 
picturesque  style  mark  this  story  as  worthy 
of  the  author  of  *The  Vagabond.'  " 

— Boston  Herald, 
Illustrated,  $1.50 


Bob  and  the  Guides 

By  mARY  R.  S.  ANDREWS 

**It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  work  that  con- 
tains more  of  the  out-door  spirit  mingled 
with  a  really  charming,  story-telling 
capacity. — Kecreation.^'* 

Illustrated,  $.150 


The  Dawn  of  a 


To-morrow 


By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

**The  sincerity  of  the  story,  its  remark- 
able spirit  and  inspiration  put  it  iaa  class 
by  \Xa^\V —Cleveland  News. 

Illustrated  in  colors,    ft.oo 


The  Seasons  in 

a  Floiver  Garden 

BY  LOUISE  SHELTON 

** Admirably  adapted  in  everyway  to  the 
needs  of  people  who  desire  to  utilize  a  small 
garden  space,  even  a  back  yard." 

— Proxndence  Journal. 
Illustrated,  $z.oo  net;  postpaid  $1.10 


His  Life  and 
His  WorK. 


Vto  Tolstoy 

Autobiographical  Memoirs,  and  Bio- 
graphical material  compiled  by  PAUL 
BIRUKOFF  and  revised  by  LEO  TOL- 
STOY. 

**The  most  complete  revelation  of  Tol- 
stoy's childhood  and  manhood  yet  given  to 
the  world.     Admirably  done. 

-- Chicago  Record- Herald, 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net 


Joseph  Jefferson 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FELLOW  PLAYER 
By  FRAHaS  WILSOV 

''From   end    to   end    the    work    is    the 
treasure  house  of  Jeflfersonian  anecdote." 
— Boston  Transcript, 

Illustrated.    $3.00  net;  postpaid  $3.19 


The  Pink  Typhoon 

By  HARRISON  ROBBRTSOH 

"The  story  is  charmingly  and  humor- 
ously told  with  a  pretty  love  story  worked 
in.' '—Brooklyn  Life. 

With    frontispiece,  $z.oo 


Camp  Kits  and 

Camp  Life 

BY  CHARLES  STSDMAN  HANKS 
NiUick  author  of  "Hinto  to  Oolfen*' 

"A  book  that  will  appeal  to  every  true 
sportsman.  The  author  has  the  knack  of 
offering  condensed  wisdom  in  the  most 
attractive  form,  enlivened  with  stories." 

— Boston  Her  aid. 
Illustrated,  fi.50  net;  postpaid  $t.6a 


THE,  NEW  POCKET  E.DITION  ^?>,?^8=or 
GE.ORGE,  MEREDITH 

In  16  volumes.     Each  volume  sold  separately.     Limp  leather,  $1.25  net;  cloth,  $1.00. 

*'The  works  of  Meredith,  with  those  of  Hardy 
and  Stevenson,  will  bear  re-reading  best  of  all 
contemporary  fiction,  and  are  most  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  on  one's  library  shelves.  This 
handy,  companionable  pocket  edition  of  Meredith, 
with  its  good  paper,  plain  green  cloth  binding, 
clear  print  and  compact  form,  is  good  enough  to 
serve  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  lifetime.'* 

—  ChiciifTo  Record- Herald. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHBD 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Pever«l 
Rhoda  PlemlDf 
The  Egoist 

Diana  of  the  CroMwajra 
The  Adventures  of  Harry 
5andra  Bellonl 
Vittoria 
BeauGfaamp's  Caraor 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
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THE    BOOKMAN    Af>VERTISER 


The  AwaiKening 
of  Helena  Richie 


L 


MARGARE.T    DELANO 

Author  of  "Old  Chester  Tales," 
**  Dr.  Lavendar'a  PeopU/'  efd  otc. 

nr^HIS  great  novel  might  be 
J-  called  the  story  of  a  pure 
\iroman — the  story  of  a  wo- 
man who.  despite  feminine  frailty, 
remains  at  heart  the  type  of  wo- 
man beloved  of  men. 

Helena  Richie  seeks  seclusion 
in  the  little  village  of  Old  Ches- 
ter, only  to  find  that  her  beauty 
and  winning  personality  work 
both  good  and  ill,  and  she  be- 
comes the  centre  of  a  many-sided 
dramatic  conflict^  deepening  in 
intensity  and  interest  with  ever) 
page.  The  story  reaches  to  emotional  heights  and  depths.  It  shows 
how  good  American  fiction  can  be  when  at  its  best  Avoiding  the 
flimsiness  of  the  *' society  '*  tale,  the  threadbare  situations  of  impos- 
sible romance,  the  ingenious  devices  and  complications  that  have 
cheapened  modern  fiction,  "The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie'' 
rises  through  its  own  strength,  its  characters  creating  their  own 
situations  and  in  their  lifelikeness  enacting  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  can  look  upon  unmoved. 

If  there  is  a  more  real  boy  than    little  David  (whose  childish 
hands  uplift  Helena)  we  have  not   found  him  in  fiction. 

With    frontispiece    in  four  colors,       Hitisiraiions 
b9  Walter  Appleton  C/orlt.  PHce,  $1.50 

Harper     6     Brothers,    Publishers,    New   YorK 


MARGARET    DCLAND 
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CheHOUSE 

THOUSAND 
CANDIES 


Meredith  Nicholson's 
Great  Success 

**More  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  alluring 
tiiler—New  Tork  Globe, 

* 'Should  be  rechristened  *The  Book  of  a 
Thousands  Delights.'  **— Philadelphia  JUm, 

"A  most  entrancing  atmosphere  from  start 
to  finish." — Boston  Transcript, 

* 'Piquant,  original,  charming."— 5/.  Louis 
Republic, 

•'Dowered  with  the  joy  of  Yxi^"^-^ Chicago 
yournal. 

**The  best  romance  since  Stevenson." — 
Omaha  World-Herald, 

8ELUN6  B<M>K  IN  ABIERICA 


David  M.  Parry^s 

THE  SCARLET 
EMPIRE 

"The  first  answer  by  a  man  of  national 
prominence  to  the  riotus  debate  for  all  kinds 
of  equality."— iSTtfw  Torh  Times.  "An 
interesting,  well-conceived  study  of  pos- 
sible extreme  conditions  if  the  pendulum 
of  socialism  swings  too  far." — New  Torh 
World. 
Plelar«0  In  eidor  by  .VFMMAN  WALL. 

Bmoid  In  ctolli.  1Smo..$1.M. 


George  Horton's 

THE  EDGE  OF 
HAZARD 

A  riot  of  brave  chances  in  Japan  and 
Manchuria  just  before  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  The  interest  comes  in  waves  of  ex- 
citing incident  that  raise  higher  and  higher 
and  sweep  the  reader  on  and  on.  Fred 
Hardy,  knight  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
rivets  the  attention — Fred  Hardy  and  the 
Princess  whom  he  wooed  and  saved  and 
won. 

M.  KELYCA. 


Warren  Oieney^s 
THE  CHALLENGE 

*'A  charming  story  with  no  affectation, 
told  directly  and  prettily." — NeivTorh  Sun, 
"Has  a  restrained  dramatic  intensity  very 
grateful  to  the  artistic  sense." — The 
Outlooh. 

by  N.  C  WYETIL 
Ineloib,   $1.M.   Postpaid. 


Grace  Alexander's 
JUDITH 

"A  carefully  written  story,  picturesque 
and  interesting." — Philadelphia  Item. 
"Strong  vital  and  full  of  interest.*' — India- 
napolis News.  * •  *T udith*  is  worth  reading. " 
— Philadelphia  Record.  **A  wholesome 
story  of  true  love."—?'**  Outlooh. 


THE   BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
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Anna  Katliarine  Green's 

Maatcrptccc  ol  Myctcry  mod  Love 

THE  WOMAN  IN 
THE  ALCOVE 

"'The  Wuman  in  the  A}cov«'    U  tha    beat 

detective  story  which  Anna  KathArine  Green 
h&i  yet  written.'*— CA/ra^fl  Datfy  Neivf* 

"  Both  in  plauHibMtty  t)f  plot  and  in  ini^ferjuity 
of  const ructiDn>  Anna  Katharine  Green  has 
outdone  herself  in  *  The  Woman  in  the  AU 
cove. ' "— Boston  Tra  ss^ripf , 

** '  The  Woman  in  the  Alcove '  ii  the  best 
detective  story  Anna  Katharine  Green  ha^ 
ever  written^  and  amon)i^  American  makera  of 
this  popular  kiad  of  Action  Anna  Katharine 
Green  has  for  a  long  time  been  racily  first, "■— 
A^e7V  York  Ttmes. 

MaanlUcenUy  niustrated  by  A.  L  KeUer.    Umo.  clotb,  UJO.  Postpaid 


Herbert  Quick's 
DOUBLE  TROUBLE 

**W{11  help  to  Hghten  th^  du&ty  ways  of  the 
•wor\^J"—Br*}okiyn  Eoffie. 

'*  Extremely  clever  and  it]terestltlK-'^~^'Xtf 
I'tfr*  Times. 

*^A  novel  that  commands  nnfiagging  Interest." 
—  W^skimg'ton  Siar. 

"Altogether  ddightfoJ  and  diverting.— ^iv^a/ij 

'■  Jolly  and  mirth-provoking"— ^<7^/^i*  Heraid. 

Sixteen  Pictures  by  ORSON  LOWfXL 
S130.    Postpaid 


Francis  I,ynde*s 
THE   QUICKENING 

*'  A  story  of  the  kind  of  love  none  hut  cynics 
ever  ^icoff  at." — New  Yorii  7^iTWS. 

"An  excellent  story.  The  heroine  is  a  true 
And  charming  woman."- Tjft^  OutltHik. 

*^  Sincere  and  deep  In  purpose,  benutifuL  mnd 
artistic  in  style/'— C*i'c^^i?  N^ws. 

^'Aaa  picture  of  the  development  of  young 
American  manhood^  '  The  Quickening  *  is  without 
a  peer."— Atfuutr/Z/f  Cpurier-jQttrnat. 


Illu 


rtnled  by  E.  M.  ASHE 
Si  .SO,  Posipsia 


David  Graham's  Ptiillips*s  New  Novel 


THE 
FORTUNE 
HIJNXEK 

niiutratcd  Hy  £.  RC  ASHE 


David  Graham  Phillips  is  the  novelist  of  social 
democracy  in  America. 

^'The  Fortune  Hunter"  Is  a  story  of  the  plain 
people,  the  "iinciety  of  the  real  New  York,  the  three 
and  a  half  million  who  work  hard  and  live  plainly^ 
whose  ideals  center  about  the  hearthr'^ 

It  i3  all  done  so  gracefully  aiid  unpretentiously, 
with  so  rich  a  humor  and  sc;  keen  a  sympathy^  thst 
the  reader  is  completely  charmed.  It  puts  hfm  in  a 
smilinj^  mood  and  leaves  him  possessed  of  the  biesfied 
secret  of  happiness. 

iXmOp  eloth,  ti-SO. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,      -    Publishers 
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George  Barr  McCutcheon*s 

Saccessfat  Novelette 


Cowardice 
Court 


By  the  Author  of  "Ncdra/'  "Bevcfbr  of  Giauilark,-  etc 


S^s  the 

BALTIMORE  SUN: 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  books  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  Its  cover  is  omamental,  its  decorations  in  good  taste,  its  illustrations 
excellent  The  story  itself  is  the  best  thing  that  McCutcheon  has  done. 
Very  much  better  stutf  is  this  than  ''Graustark/*  ''Beverly  of  Graustark,** 
"Nedra/*  etc — in  fact,. it  can  hardly  be  placed  in  their  class.  "Cowardice 
Court"  is  a  charming  love  story  and  a  bitter  satire.  It  is  a  light  bit  of 
literary  foam  and  it  is  a  wise  and  powerful  anraigimient  of  certain  social 
vices.  It  is  a  book  for  every  reader  with  the  slightest  bit  of  romance;  it  is 
a  work  for  all  who  are  fond  of  seeing  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
pilloried  for  the  example  they  otfer.  A  very  detectable  bit  of  reading  is 
"Cowardice  Court.** 

^  The  handsome  and  artistic  setting  is  in  thorou^  accord  with  the  sentiment 
^M      and  spirit  of  the  tale.     A  book  for  the  appreciative  summer  reader. 


"Summer  edition  de  luxe.**— (iV.  T,  World,) 

niustrationr  by  Harrison  Fisher  and 
decorations  by    Theo*  ^B.   Hapgood* 
$1.25 
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IN  ALL  RECENT  LITERATURE  NO  BOOK 
SO  GOOD  AS  THIS,  NO  BOOK  SO  EN 
JOY  ABLE,   NO  BOOK  SO   INTERESTING. 

CONISTON 

Winston  Churchill's 

new  novel 

See  What  the   Cities  Say: 

PHILADELPHIA. 

"Coniston  is  an  inspiration  of  genius  .  .  .  such  as  few 
American  writers  have  achieved  and  none  surpassed." 

— Public  Ledger, 

CHICAGO. 

"Coniston  is  a  greater  novel  than  any  that  preceded  it, 
and  .  .  .  works  up  an  intense  dramatic  interest  that 
almost  makes  one  forget  its  literary  charm." 

— Record-Herald, 

ST.  LOUIS. 

"  Goniston  is  easily  the  best  of  Mr.  Churchill's  books  ...  it 
is  a  big  story  finely  conceived  and  strongly  developed." 

— Globe- Democrat. 

BOSTON. 

"  Coniston  strengthens  Mr.  Churchill's  position  as  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  day.  It  possesses  the  irresistible  grip 
on  the  emotions  possessed  by  the  great  novelists,  ^'^ 

— Boston  Herald. 

NEW  YORK. 

"  A  wonderful  piece  of  work,  distinguished  as  much  by  its 
restraint  as  by  its  rugged  strength.  In  Jethro  Bass  Mr. 
Churchill  has  created  a  man  full  of  fine  and  delicate 
feeling,  capable  of  great  generosities  and  exquisite 
tenderness  .  .  .  full  of  interest  and  charm  as  a  love 
story.  .  .  .  Altogether,  an  engrossing  novel,  singularly 
vigorous,  thoughtful,  artistic." — New  York  Times, 

CONISTON 

Cloth^  $1.50.      Is  published  by 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  ^^I^^^r^ 

Uniform  with  "  Richard  Carvel,"  *'  The  Crisis,"  "  The  Crossing." 
Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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**Did  you  read  Pam?** 

was  the  query  directed  at  you 
times  innumerable  last  year. 

At  the  resorts  and  in  town  this  summer^  the  Sequel  to 
Pam  holds  the  center  of  the  literary  stage.  This  fascinating 
portrait  of  a  temperamient  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour  in  book 
circles*    You  hear  it  discussed  everywhere* 


Read  it  and  Know 


mtsstrated  by  B.  MurHn  JusHce,  $tJO. 


On  Sjtle  Bberywhere 


PAM,  By  BeUina  w/i  HuHen.     Illustrated,  t2mo.,  $tM. 
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The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

has  a  greater  scope  for  the  average  man  to-day  than  any  other  work  of  reference,  because 
it  tells  what  the  average  man  wants  to  know. 

C  It  presents  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  consider 
the  main  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  in  which  we  live. 

C  The  "signed  article**  by  one  expert  has  given  place  to  the  "approved  article**  vouched  for 

by  mtmy  experts. 

C  Expert  editors  have  given  this  authoritative  verdict  ency- 
clopaedia form — thus  insuring  uniformity  of  treatment  through- 
out the  work. 

^  While  it  deals  with  everything  everywhere,  it  deals  with 
especial  fullness,  on  all  American  questions,  geographical, 
governmental,  political  and  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trusts,  insurance,  municipal  ownership,  trades  unions,  etc. 

^  It  includes  biographies  of  our  leading  men  in  politics, 
business,  the  anny  and  navy,  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literaturer,  in  music  and  on  the  stage. 

^  The  illustrations  bound  together  would  make  a  volume 
larger  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

C  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  make 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

C  There  are  about  30,060  more  articles  in  The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
the  English  language;  there  are  10,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  engravings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  But 
the  real  point  lies  not  in  the  mere  number  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  biographies,  nor  in  the  great  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  information  in  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 

C  Furthermore,  the  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  com. 
plete,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with- 


out an  instant's  loss  of  time. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  25c. 
Question  Booklet— FREE 


X^^^' 
^.^"^.^d^ 


^\< 


.<€M^' 


Fin  out  tK0  ocMipon  and  fmt  your  knowledge  on  the  quostlone  of  the 
day  you  oaght  to  know  about.   We  will  send  you,  at  the  eame  time,  , 

our  deeorlptlve  pamphlet  with  fao-elmlle  oolored  platee,  engrav-       ^^^^  i*'^^'^!^ 
lnge»  mape  and  oharte,  text  pagee  and  full  deaorlptlon  of  the      ^^^^i^^*"^"^       •'** 
general  plan,  soope  and  arrangement  of  The  New  Interna-      ^^^♦^^'vifei^        ••**' 
tlonal  Snoyolopaedia,  filling  twenty  volumee   containing       ^^'^^^^^^ 
16.328  pages,  covering  67,097  artlolee.  lUuetrated  with      ^\p^\'5^i»«5j^ 
100  fulUpage  oolored  lithographs,  400  duotlnte,  300       Al%d^^^V>^V^       -''' 
mape  and  oharte  and  over  7000  other  lUustratlone.      ^^^^^i^"^     ..•'' 

DODD.  MEAD  &  CO..  Publishers         i^^^PC^"^         V" 
372  Plfth  Ave.,  New  York  City  y'^Jf^'^'^'^ 
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SUMMER     NOVEL     READING 


A  Lame  Dog's  Diary 

BY  S.  MACNAUGBTAN 

Ambor  el  **C3MMiiM  MmmI>.**  «lc 


''/^ew,  if  any,  fictionists  have  Q  The  conunendaboDs  heaped  OD  this  stedmg  htde  story 

cauakt  so  delicately  the  pathos  it.  i  i*  i    r  i      i*  r         i  -i- 

and  poetry  of  a  sterling  soul  are  wcU  desefved.     It  IS  a  defighttul  icnet  to  the  prevaifang 

hampered    by  physical    Itmtta- 

tionsr  ^Boston  Globe,  fashion  ID  romance  for  adventure,  crime  and  mystery. 


The  Patriots 


BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

Andiar  of  "The  Soathcraai."  elc. 

q  The  best  of  Dr.  Brady*s  tales  of  the  Gvil  War.    The 
-Dr.  Brady  is  a  story-teller  of     pj^t  IS  a  Strong  one  and  die  action  mnisiialbr  q>inted.     ■  His 

parts.    He  has  written  a  strong^       ^  ^ 

entertaining  and  inspiring  story     delicate  touch  of  mattcfs  of  heart  interest,'  writes  the  Bahi- 

in 'The  Patriots:''  ti       ii    ■    .  i  i  i 

cuveiand  Leader.        more  Herald,  '  gives  a  tenderness  to  the  story  that  comports 
with  the  blatant  note  of  war.' 

Dliistratloiis  In  colors*  $l«ffO 


My  Sword  lor  Lafayette 

BY  MAX  FEMBERTON 

Amkor  of  *  Pko  Patau."  etc 

.  ^      ^    ^  Q  In  this  exciting  and  well-told  tale  of  war  and  adventure 

-A  most  enter fatntng  romance^         ■■  ** 

full  of  life  and  abundant  with     Mr.  Pemberton  displays  his  usual  facility  of  invention.     The 

thrills,  yet  also  softened  by  the 

gentle  passages  of  sentiment.''         Complications  are  well  conceived  and  the  stoiy  is  wound  tq> 


Baltimore  News. 


with  a  stirring  finale. 
mnstrated,  $1.60. 
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NOVEL    SUMMER     READING 


The  HOI 


BY  HORACE  A.  VACHELL 

Author  of  *  Bradien.*  etc. 


"  rkts  story  of  contemporary     Q  It  b  DO  exaggeration  to  Say  that  THE  HILL  stands  weU 

life  at  HarrouHfH'tfu-HiU^  writ-  •ibt'         n  ■■!•  c    '  i      \ 

tenbyan  old  Harrovian  and  ded'       a  COmpailSOn  With   "  lom  ixown.        "It   18  a  more   Dnished 

work  than  '  Tom  BrownJ  *  says  the  Brookl3m  Elagle,   'a 
the  tales  of  school  life  that  are     ^^^  elaborate  structure ;  there  is  about  it  more  semblance 

really  worth  while.^^ 

N.  y.  Evening  Post,  of  a  plot." 

aoth*  VtBBLO^  %\M. 


icated  to  an  old  Harrovian^  de- 
serves  to  take  a  high  place  amoiij^ 


The  Scholar's  Daughter 

BY  BEATRICE  HARRADEN 

Amkor  ol  "ShiiM  that  Pmi  in  the  Ni«ht*  etc. 

,llt  t:::^so1:^k/::::i     «  An  artistic.  delightUly  humorous  story  in  Miss  Harta- 
the  characters  so  skillfully  sketch-     Jen's  deKcatc,  finished  style.     Gcraldine  Grant  is  a  charm- 

ed^  making'  in  all  a  captivating 

setting  for  a  veritable  little  gem     ingjy  Unconventional  heroine,  and  the  other  characters  in  the 

in  the  season^s    literary    show-  i        i     j       •  i  i 

case:*  Buffalo  News.        «*«y  are  sketched  with  a  rare  naturalness. 

niustratloiis  and  decoratloiis»  $1.90. 


A  Motor-Car  Divorce 

BY  LOinSE  CLOSSER  HALE 

„^. .  ,.  ,      ^  fl  An  exceedingly  clever  piece  of  artistic  fiction.     To  di- 

"  This  lively  and  engaging  ro-        ^  ^j  r 

mance  should  make  a  good  com-     yulge  the  least  bit  of  the  plot  would  be  to  mar  the  rare 

panion  for  a  summer  holiday.    It  ^,  rijr  i  ••! 

is  marked  by  the  true 'automobile     pleasure  of  getting  it  at  first  hand  from  the  onginal  narrator. 
Chicago  Record'Heraid.        Th^  illustrations  are  works  of  art,  in  keeping  with  the  theme. 

— Cincinnaii  TtmeS'Stjir. 
With  niustratloiis*  ID  In  color*  by  Walter  Hale,  $1.50. 
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The 

Treasure  of  Heaven 

A  ROMANCE  OF  RICHES 

the    NEW    NOVEL 

BY 

MARIE  CORELU 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  AUGUST 

The  complete  manuscript  of  Miss 
CorelIi*s  novel  is  now  in  our  hands  and 
we  can  confidently  predict  for  it  a  greater 
popularity  than  for  any  novel  of  hers 
since  "The  Master-Christian." 

12mo,  cloth.  450  pages.     $1.30 
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requukr  and  de  luxe  editions. 

*'  This  magni£ccnL  contribution  '*  *'  Thit  tplendid  uid  typsb  edition/^ 

Chicago  F[>sK  N.   Y,  Sim, 

ORIGINAL  JOURNALS 

OF  THE 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
EXPEDITION,  1804-06 

EDrrED  WITH  INTRODUCTION.  NOTES  AND  INDEX,  BY 

REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES,  LL.D. 

at  of  "Thf  Jauit  Rckikdi  azid  Alljod  Docuinesti^"  **  Eady  Wcrtcra  Tfawt,"  ^c 

Foi  the  ftnit  time  lincc  the  Expedition,  ihe  youmBli  of  Lewi*  and  ClArk,  covering  every  phase  of  llieir  / 
vjutiy  important  land  voyage  from  St.  Loiua  to  the  Columbia  River^  are  now  publifthed  "  word  foi  word,  / 
lettci  for  letter,  point  for  point,"  tXACtly  AS  they  li?efe  li>ritten  And  in  fhtir  entirety,  ^■ 

The  importance  of  uich  a  pub  lid  lion  can  baicily  be  estimaled.     Tbi»  ij  euily  the  taotl  valuable    ^O 
contribution  to  American  hiitory  which  hoi  been  luued  in  the  lail  icore  of  yean.  ^ 

Rich  with  the  Htperiencei  of  ihc  band  of  hardy  travelers,  the  text  alto  contaieu  minute  ob-       O         B  '06 
tefvatiora  on  the  natural  geography  of  the  land  over  which  I  hey  pa^ied  aiid  careful  dacrip-      ^  Aui. 

liani  of  the  various  Iribet  of   Indiam  they  encounleredi    in    the    march.     The    work    it   a        '^ 
thorough  itudy  of  Watern  condition!  as  they  eiisled  at  that  petiod.  j^     DODD,  MEAD 

The  priceloi  Voorhi»  coHectioa  of  map!,  drawn  for  the  most  part  by  Clark  him-       ^  ft  CO 

■elf  and  nevef  heretofore  published,  have  been  Tcproduced  in  fac-iimile   and    aie      ^     3^2  FiftliAvc.   N  Y 
puhli^ed  in  a  separate  volume,  c^^ 

The  illustration!  are  numerouj  and  valuable,  including  many  of  Claik*!  ^  I  am  ii^imetied  ia  ihe  Lewli 
orig-n.1  d«w,ng..  <J*      -nlCI-rkJour™!..  PW 

Th=  publuheii  will  be  pl««d  to  lupply  sny  informalioB  mncemJng  ^  ™d  ™fuJl.i4™.u«  .bcui  ihcm. 
thu  monumental  work.  With  lome  untple  page*,  upon  t&^pi  ot  LKe  A^^  |  ^^ih  10  biow  «p«iJly  abour  ^ 
attached  coupon.  ^^  ^^^ 
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YOU    WILL    ENJOY    THE.SE    NOVELS 


Fourth  Edition  of  th€  1>ashing  NoVl 

The  Colonel  of 
(he  Red  Huzzars 

By  JOHN  RECD  SCOTT 

'*A  slao-dashins^  vacation  day  romance/'— 
Evening  Sun^  New  York. 

''  Told  with   liveliness   of   incident  and  gayety 
of  sentiment."— 7'r»d««<r,  New  York. 

**  So  naivelv  fresh  in  its  handling:,  so  plausible 
through  its  naturalness,  that  it  comes  like  a  moun- 
tain breeze  across  the  far-spreading  desert  of  simi- 
lar romances  '^—Gazette-Times^  Fittsburg, 

Illustrated  in  colon  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.50 


Third  Edition  of  th*  J<i€W  Amtricam  NoVmt 

Breakers  Ahead 

By  A.    MAYNARD    BARBOUR. 

Author  of  ''That  Mainwaring  Affair,'*  (13  editions); 
*'At  the  Time  Appointed/'  (10  editiODSK 

**  Absorbing  to  the  last  word.**— TA^  IVorld^  New 

York. 

*'  Full  of  action  and  with  a  remarkably  effective 
ending.— T'A^  Record- Her  aid  y  Chicago. 

"A  novel  that  constantly  grows  in  interest  as  it 
progresses,  and  in  its  concluding  chapters  becomes 
f*o  tense  that  it  leaves  the  reader  no  option  bat  to 
Anishit  before  patting  it  down.*'— /'^Ar.  Boeming 
Telegraph. 

Frontispiece  in  colon  by  James  L  Wood. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.50 


VANITY    SQUARE.  B,EDGAK   SALTUS 

'A  smart  and  interesting  titory.*" —Saturday  Times,  New  York. 

'  A  most  fascinating  Ule,  original  in  conception  and  artistic  in  depiction.*'— CinrrViMa/i  Times^Sfar. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.25 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.. 


Philadelphii 


GOING.  ABROAD  ? 

This  year,  next  year,  or  some  time  in  the  future  ? 
You  intend,  of  course,  to  make  your  trip  as  profitable  and  successful  as  yon  can. 

You  must  prepare  for  it  in  advance. 

A  thorough,  careful  reading  of 

How  to  Prepare  for  Europe 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER 

AutKov  of  **Slooei  of  the  Wsgner  Operu,*'  "Eapien  of  FraDce,"  olc 

will  give  you  information  of  inestimable  value  covering  e7/^fy  phase  of  the  ideal  trip. 
Nothing  has  been  omitted,  nothing  neglected.  QThere  are  detailed,  up-to-date  maps, 
condensed  histories,  with  chronologies,  chapters  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  attractions  ot 
each  section,  accurate  money  tables,  and  even  the  bibliography  of  the  romance  of  each 
country.  Also  brief  chapters  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music,  followed  by 
alphabetical  tables  easy  to  consult;  with  a  vocabulary  in  six  languages. 


.  16  Maps,   100  IHuttradoiu.  Tablet.  Bibliognphies.  elc. 
Size  4^  X  6K.  Limp  Ooch.  $2.00.  Net :    Limp  Lesther.  $2.50.  Spedsl  Net.    (P< 


I6e.) 
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ME.XICO 

Authorized  English  TnnsUtioiu  cf  all  Tariff,   Legal  and    Commercial    Publication .  of   the    Mexican   Republic 
Following  prices  in  U.  S.  Cuirency.    Add  10c.  extra  for  postage. 


Commercial  Code— pRper-f8.Ba 
Commerdal  Code— sheep -$8.M. 
Coffee  GrowlBg  in  Meiico-$1.00. 
Federal  Stan*  Law-$i  00. 
PmUlc  Unda  Law-|0.50. 
Patent  Lawt-li. 00. 
Mexican  Cnatom  Honae  Tariff— $8.50. 
Mexican  Mining  Lawa-$1.00. 
Cnamlitemoc— cloth— $9.  so. 
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The  production  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
-^schyhis  in  the  Stadium  at  Harvard  on 
June     1 6th    was    highly 
The  Greek  successful  in  spite  of  the 

Play  at  intermittent  rain,  and  in 

Harvard  spite     also     of     several 

rather  ludicrous  mishaps 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  a  pro- 
foundly moving  tragedy  begin  before  an 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter.  At 
half -past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  faith- 
ful phylax  duly  appeared  upon  the  watch- 
tower,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  keeping  vigil  for  some  ten  years, 
waiting  for  the  return  from  Troy  of  the 
King  of  Men.  After  having  waited  so 
long,  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have 
minded  an  additional  delay  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  entailed  by  the  non-ar- 
rival of  a  mufician  from  Boston ;  but  the 
audience  found  his  yawns  and  his  ap- 
pealing looks  toward  the  neighbouring 
city  infinitely  amusing.  Likewise,  when 
an  ancient  Greek  appeared  and  explained 
the  delay  through  a  very  modem  mega- 
phone, the  mirth  was  heightened.  The 
latighter  grew  positively  Homeric  rather 
than  yEschylean,  when  the  belated  musi- 
cian came  scurrying  across  the  front  of 
the  Argive  palace,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  **suit-case,"  and  finally  dodging  down 
under  the  great  altar  of  Dionysus,  which 
served  to  conceal  the  flute-players  and  the 
prompter.  An  incense-bearer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  heap  the  altar  with  frank- 
incense, fell  down  the  steps  and  spilled 
his  fragrant  burden,  so  that  when  the 
old  men  of  the  palace  came  out  and 
g^ravely  applied  the  torch  to  the  place 


where  the   incense 
nothing  happened. 


should    have    been, 


After  the  play  began,  however,  it  went 
smoothly  on  and  held  the  audience  with 
something  of  the  power  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  under  the  sway  of  the  great 
masterpiece  of  art  and  of  imagination. 
Dr.  Dorpfeld's  theory  of  the  Greek  stage 
had  been  adopted,  so  that  chorus  and 
actors  were  upon  the  same  level  for  the 
most  part,  the  effect  being  altogether  ad- 
mirable. The  chorus  was  not  divided, 
but  rendered  its  part  as  a  single  body, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music  composed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lodge,  the  son  of  Senator 
Lodge.  Why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  in 
producing  Greek  and  Roman  plays  in- 
finite pains  are  taken  to  follow  the  ancient 
traditions  to  the  last  possible  detail, 
while  still  the  whole  thing  is  marred 
by  making  concessions  to  the  modern 
taste  in  music?  One  wishes  to  see  an 
ancient  play  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the 
ancients  saw  it,  and  also  to  hear  it  as  they 
heard  it.  Why  be  so  timorous  in  the 
single  sphere  of  music?  Yet  those  who 
have  the  production  of  such  plays  in 
charge  always  introduce  the  modern  ele- 
ment of  harmony.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  it.  It  is  unscientific  and  unscholarly, 
and  it  gives  the  archaeological  spectator 
a  feeling  of  justifiable  vexation.  For  the 
rest,  however,  there  was  little  to  criticise 
except,  perhaps,  the  performance  of  the 
chorus,  some  of  whose  members  mumbled 
their  Greek,  and  in  fact  seemed  not  to 
know  a  good  many  of  their  lines  at  all. 
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The  best  impression  was  produced  in  the 
anapaestic  parts  where  the  swing  of  the 
march  was  brought  out  superbly.  Actors 
and  chorus  alike  gave  the  verse-accent 
its  full  power,  and  wisely  so;  for  the 
rendering  was  thus  made  beautifully 
rhythmical.  The  acting  deserved  high 
praise,  and  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Strathmore  Wyndham-Gittens — a 
gentleman  whose  Oxonian  name  would 
itself  mark  him  out  for  special  notice. 
A  very  cleverly  written  account  of  the 
play,  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post 
of  this  city,  must  have  excited  a  strong 


regret  in  those  who  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  seen  Mr.  Wyndham-Git- 
tens's  impersonation  of  Clytaemnestra. 

"His  first  appearance  at  the  palace  door 
after  hearing  the  news  of  the  beacon-Hght 
was  an  unforgettable  vision.  As  tlie  great 
stately  queen,  whose  heart  was  burning 
with  proud  revenge  against  the  murderer 
of  her  child,  Mr.  Wyndham-Gittens  was 
beautiful  and  dignified  to  a  degree  that 
came  with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  the  be- 
holder. His  face  and  eyes  would  be  a  for- 
tune to  any  tragedy  queen  on  the  stage." 


ELSIE     HERNDON     KEARNS     AS     HAMLET 
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Only  less  worthy  of  commendation, 
however,  were  Mr.  Brady  as  Cassandra, 
Mr.  Xoyes  as  Agamemnon,  and  Mr. 
Birch,  who  as  the  Coryphaeus,  brought 
to  his  task  a  musical  voice  of  fine  carrv- 


ing  power,  excellently  trained.  The  spec- 
tacular portions  of  the  drama  were  good, 
though  much  of  the  praise  that  has  been 
given  to  them  seems  to  us  exaggerated. 
After  all,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are 


CLAlTDirs    AND    POLO N 11' S 

"Hamlet"  at  Smith 
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modems,  and  that  we  have  often  seen  the 
splendid  effects  and  gorgeous  panoramas 
which  the  resources  of  the  modern  thea- 
tre render  possible  and  which  unavoid- 
ably make  the  simpler  devices  of  the 
Greeks  seem  by  contrast  tame  and  colour- 
less. 

At  Smith  College  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year  was  signalised  by  a  produc- 
tion of  Hamlet,  undertaken  by  certain 
young  women  of  the  graduating  class. 
Feminine  Hamlets  are  likely  to  become 
fashionable  now  that  Madame  Bernhardt 


has  essayed  the  role;  and  Miss  Elsie 
Hemdon  Kearns  gave  a  very  intelligent 

impersonation  in  which 
**Hamlct"  she  was   well    supported 

at  Smith  by    her   associates.    The 

College  play  was  directed  by  Mr. 

Alfred  Young  and  Miss 
L.  L.  Peck,  with  incidental  music  com- 
posed by  Miss  Amy  Grace  Maher.  We 
reproduce  a  portrait  of  the  Hamlet  and 
also  of  two  men's  parts,  in  which  the 
ladies  who  sustained  them  heroically  con- 
cealed their  feminine  youth  and  come- 
liness. 


MR.     TREE     AS     COLONEL     NEWCOME 


Now  that  Colonel  Tom  Newcome  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  the  heroes  of 

fiction  who  have  been 
Colonel  portrayed   on   the   stage. 

Newcome  there  is  but  one  side  of 

Staged  the    great     quadrilateral 

upon  which  Thackeray's 
fame  rests  that  has  not  had  some  sort  of 
dramatic  adapters  in  comparison  with 
Vanity  Fair,  under  the  title  of  Becky 
Sliarp,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak; 
Henry  Esmond  offered  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  which  full  advantage  was  never 
taken ;  and  when  The  History  of  Pen- 
dennis  is  adapted  for  the  theatre  we 
fervently  hope  that  the  play  be  builded 
not  about  Arthur  Pendennis  of  Boniface, 
but  about  his  stout  and  worldly-wise  old 
uncle,  the  Major.  Keen  as  was  Thack- 
eray's love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  thea- 
tre, his  novels  have  been  until  recently 
conspicuously  ignored  by  managers  and 
dramatic  adapters,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  popular  contemporaries.  On 
Dickens's  novels  have  been  based  some 
of  the  greatest  stage  creations  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  Henry  Irving,  as 
Bill  Sykes  and  Alfred  Jingle;  Charlotte 
Cushman,  as  Nancy ;  Lotta,  as  Little  Nell 
and  The  Marchioness ;  W.  J.  Florence,  as 
Captain  Cuttle ;  Joseph  Jefferson,  as  Caleb 
Plummer ;  Madame  Janauschek,  as  Lady 
Dedlock;  John  Toole,  as  the  Artful 
Dodger ;  Burton,  as  Micawber ;  and  Wal- 
lack,  as  Fagin. 


The  theatre  has  had  few  more  striking 
figures  than  M.  Antoine,  whom  the 
French  Government  has  just  made  man- 


MISS  LOHR  AS  ROSEY   MACKENZIE  MR.   BROUGH   AS  LORD  FARINTOSH 

MISS  BATEMAN   AS  LADY  KEW  MR.    HARDING    AS    FRED    BAYHAM 

MR.    FORBES  AS  BARNES   NEWCOME 
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ANTOINE    AT    WORK 


ag^er  of  the  Odeon,  the  Theatre  Frangais 
of  the  rk'c  gait  die.    Antoine  was  former- 
ly a  clerk  in  a  Paris  gas 
company,  and   while  re- 
Antoine  lying  upon  this  occupa- 

tion for  his  livelihood, 
founded,  with  a  few 
friends,  the  famous  Theatre  Libre,  where 
was  presented  a  series  of  startling  plays, 
some  of  which  are  now  in  the  repertory 
of  the  house  of  Moliere.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  Antoine  play  was  At  the 
Telephone,  presented  in  this  country  four 
years  ago,  in  which  a  husband,  in  Paris, 
hears  over  the  telephone  his  wife  and 
child,  in  their  lonely  home  in  the  forest 
sixty  miles  away,  being  murdered  by  rob- 
bers. It  was  Antoine's  ability  as  an  or- 
ganiser as  well  as  an  actor  that  led  to  his 
selection  as  manager  of  the  second  of  the 
State  subsidised  theatres. 


Nothing  that  Mr.  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers has  written  in  recent  years  has  so 
much       suggested       the 
Mr.  Chambers's  weird  stories  which    ap- 
Ncw  peared  under  the  title  of 

Book  The  King  in   Yellow  as 

his  new  book.  The  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons.  Not  that  there  is  any 
resemblance  in  the  tales  themselves,  but 
because  the  Tracer  is  a  new  and  saner,  but 
no  more  fascinating  version  of  the  idea 


which  in  the  earlier  volumes  was  repH 
resentcd  by  the  ** Repairer  of  Reputa- 
tions." In  the  old  days,  when  an  author 
served  up  a  dish  of  mystery  or  adventure, 
all  that  was  asked  was  that  the  dish  be 
sufficiently  substantial  and  contain  the  in- 
gredients of  battle,  murder  and  sudden 
death.  The  new  fiction  must  be  spiced 
with  a  certain  artificial  piquancy,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  of  producing  this 
effect  than  the  introduction  of  some  new 
and  fascinating  profession.  Besides  be- 
ing an  unusually  clever  book  The  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons  further  emphasises  Mr. 
Chambers's  really  remarkable  versatility. 
With  equal  facility  he  produces  historical 
novels  of  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution,  romances  of  the  Commune. 
genial  bits  of  satire,  like  lole  or  tales  of 
sheer  horror  such  as  made  up  The  King 
in  Yellow.  And  of  all  the  books  which 
bear  his  name  there  is  only  one  which 
is  conspicuously  poor. 

Now  that  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  be- 
come more  or  less  of  a  personage,  any- 
thing reflecting   his    ex- 
Thc  tremely  callow  days  has 

Early  a  certain  interest.     Most 

Sinclair  of  our  readers,  we  take 

it,  are  acquainted  with 
the  facts  in  the  case  in  the  matter  of  The 
Journal  of  Arthur  Sterling.    We  recently 
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came  across  a  book  by  Mr.  Sinclair  which 
belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is 
called  Springtime  and  Hardest,  and  as  its 
author  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  it, 
it  was  brought  out  by  the  Sinclair  Press. 
Its  most  striking  feature  is  its  preface, 


couched  in  a  strange  vein  of  naive  and 
wild  egotism — the  very  note  struck 
throughout  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Ster- 
ling. For  three  years,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
been  dreaming  of  this  novel;  finally, 
when    his    heart  was    shaken    with    the 
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eight    years    ago,  M.  A.  P.,  which  was 
summed  up  at  that  time  as  an  attempt 
to  give  England  a  paper 
in  the  vein   of    Mr.  La- 
T.  P.  O.  bouchere's    Truth    at    a 

penny.  There  is  certainlv 
nothing  dull  about  the 
first  number  of  T.  P.  O.  One  article,  in 
a  series  entitled  "The  Power  Behind  the 
Throne,"  attributes  Japan's  success  in  the 
war  with  Russia  to  the  political  and 
strategic  genius  of  a  Vermont  Yankee 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Denison.  Then 
there  is  a  lurid  picture  of  the  Chicago 
scandals,  by  way  of  Upton  Sinclair,  from 
the  pen  of  the  British  Winston  Churchill. 
Mr.  O'Connor's  graceful  introduction  of 
his  new  paper  is  entertaining  if  not  par- 
ticularly profound.     Here  is  a  sample : 

If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  journal  I  must  put  it  this  way:  it  is  to 
catch  and  to  realise  the  dramatic  in  life,  I 
have  ahvays  been  profoundly  convinced  that 
romance  and  drama,  or  even  melodrama,  have 
no  limit  of  epoch  or  circumstance;  that  they 
do  not  all  belong  to  vanished  days — to  habits, 
customs,  and  atmosphere  that  have  disap- 
peared into,  the  irrevocable  past.  There  are 
people  who  imagine  that  heroic  and  pictur- 
esque figures  took  their  departure  with  the  last 
knight  who  fought  for  his  lady  in  the  last  tour- 
nament, and  that  romantic  young  womanhood 
ended  when  Juliet  with  her  dying  breath 
kissed  the  lips  of  Romeo.  Romance,  drama,  pic- 
turesqneness,  the  high  and  poignant  tragedy 
and  the  vast  human  interest  of  life,  belong  to 
every  age.  Its  spirit  is  in  the  boy  with  the 
clogs  who  keeps  company  with  the  girl  who 
works  in  the  same  mill — in  the  basket-seller 
who  marries  the  coster ;  and  it  mounts  to  the 
throne  where  simple  men  and  women,  under 
all  their  trappings,  love  or  hate,  enjoy  or  suf- 
fer, after  the  same  primordial  fashion  as  the 
child  of  poverty  or  the  drudge  of  the  mill. 

To  arrive  at  the  dramatic  you  mu?t  reach  the 
personality  that  lies  behind  the  drama.  In  the 
olden  days  you  read  long  columns  of  speeches, 
but  you  were  never  told  anything  of  the  man 
who  was  behind  the  speech ;  you  were  not  even 
told  a  word  of  how  the  speech  affected  the  au- 
dience to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  great 
world  of  woman  was  practically  excluded  al- 
together from  the  daily  Press:  the  mention  of 
dress  would  have  been  regarded  as  something 
like  an  outrage  on  decency  and  good  manners. 


But  it  is  the  man,  not  the  words,  that  tells, 
and  woman  constitutes  the  greater  half  of 
the  population  of  the  world  and  at  least  half 
its  interest. 

In  addition  there  is  the  secret  and  unseen, 
as  well  as  the  public  and  the  visible,  aspect  of 
every  transaction  in  life— certainly  of  every 
transaction  with  which  the  newspapers  deal. 
Convention,  the  prosaic  spirit,  perhaps  some 
still  necessary  mendacities,  cast  a  veil  between 
the  public  and  the  secret  springs  and  the  re- 
alities of  most  great  affairs.  To  get  behind 
the  conventions  and  the  appearances,  and  to 
take  my  readers  to  the  very  heart  and  secret 
factors  and  roots  of  the  governance  of  the 
world — that  is  one  of  my  purposes. 


We  have  received  from  the  Francis  D. 
Tandy  Company  six  volumes  of  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of 
The  Complete      Messrs.      Nicolay     and 
Works  of  Hay's  collected  works  of 

Lincoln  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 

is  to  extend,  we  believe, 
to  twelve  volumes.  The  original  collec- 
tion was  made  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln,  and  has  long  been  a  mine 
of  valuable  information  to  students  of 
American  history.  In  the  meantime 
much  new  manuscript  material  from  Lin- 
coln's hand  has  come  to  light,  some  of  it 
of  considerable  importance,  and  extend- 
ing back  to  the  early  years  of  Lincoln's 
political  life.  In  all,  several  hundred  let- 
ters, speeches,  memoranda,  and  written 
opinions  are  included  in  this  new  work, 
while  notes  have  been  liberally  sup- 
plied to  explain  obscure  allusions.  In 
addition,  the  volumes  contain  many  trib- 
utes to  Lincoln  spoken  or  wTitten  by  his 
most  conspicuous  contemporaries,  and 
these  are  of  permanent  worth.  Many 
newly  published  autographs,  portraits, 
and  illustrations  give  additional  interest 
to  the  work  which,  w^e  believe,  constitutes 
a  fin^l  and  definitive  edition  of  the  great 
President's  public  and  private  utterances. 
When  the  series  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted it  is  our  intention  to  give  it  a  full 
and  detailed  notice.  In  the  meantime, 
we  may  say  that  no  single  set  of  volumes 
in  existence  contains  so  much  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American. 
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The    mention  of  President    Lincoln's 
letters  calls  to  mind  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion the  recent  death  of 
Lincoln  Mr.     Carl     Schurz,    be- 

^'^^  cause  the  latter  person- 

Schurz  age  will  in  the    end    be 

best  remembered  as  the 
recipient  of  one  of  Lincoln's  most  char- 
acteristic personal  missives.    Carl  Schurz, 


as  everybody  knows,  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme conscientiousness,  of  the  most  up- 
right motives,  and  eaten  up  with  the  zeal 
of  any  cause  which  he  espoused.  He 
was,  however,  a  sublimated  type  of  Ger- 
man doctrinaire,  and  had  the  somewhat 
unhappy  faculty  of  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  wrong  time  or  in  the  wrong  way. 
A  very  remarkable  portrait  of  him,  taken 


CARL  SCHURZ  AT  NINETEEN— The  Sublimated   type  of  German  doctrinaire. 
By  courtesy  of  McClure's 
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while  he  was  a  student  and  lately  repro- 
duced in  McClure's  Magazine^  explains 
the  man  better  than  any  words  can  do, 
and  therefore  we  give  it  here.  Mr. 
Schurz  was  essentially  a  critic.  He  was 
happiest  in  pointing  out  defects  and  in 
bestowing  censure  upon  men  and  things 
as  he  found  them.  During  the  Civil  War, 
President  Lincoln  commissioned  him  as 
Brigadier-General  and  later  as  Major- 
General.  He  served  throughout  the  war, 
but  could  not  at  first  confine  himself  to 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  It 
made  him  unhappy  to  reflect  upon  the 
mistakes  of  the  Government.  He  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time,  and  his  advice 
was  tinctured  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
fault-finding.  After  a  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln grew  a  trifle  weary  of  this  superior 
wisdom,  and  wrote  to  General  Schurz  a 
letter  which  is  a  gem  of  its  kind — brief, 
courteous,  and  very  much  to  the  point, 
with  that  sort  of  downright  hard  sense 
and  ruthless  reason  which  admit  of  no 
answer.  It  has  been  often  printed,  but  we 
give  it  once  again,  since  a  masterpiece 
never  stales  by  repetition.  After  receiv- 
ing it.  General  Schurz  abandoned  his 
function  of  universal  critic,  and  attended 
more  strictly  to  his  duties  in  the  field. 

Executive    Mansion,    Washington, 

November  24,   1862. 
General  Carl  Schurz. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

I  have  just  received  and  read  your 
letter  of  the  20th.  The  purport  of  it  is  that 
we  lost  the  late  elections  and  the  Admin- 
istration is  failing  because  the  war  is  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  I  must  not  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  not  justly  to  blame  for  it.  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  if  the  war  fails,  the  Ad- 
ministration fails,  and  that  I  will  be  blamed 
for  it,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  And  I 
ought  to  be  blamed  if  I  could  do  better. 
You  think  T  could  do  better;  therefore  you 
blame  me  already.  I  think  I  could  not  do 
better;  therefore  I  blame  you  for  blaming 
me.  I  understand  you  now  to  be  willing 
to  accept  the  help  of  men  who  are  not 
Republicans,  provided  they  have  *'heart 
in  it."  Agreed.  I  want  no  others.  But  who 
is  to  be  pe  judge  of  hearts,  or  of  "heart  in 
it"?  If  1  must  discard  my  own  judgment 
and   take   yours,   I   must   also   take   that   of 


others;  and  by  the  time  I  should  reject  all  I 
should  be  advised  to  reject,  I  should  have 
none  left,  Republicans  or  others — not  even 
yourself.  For  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  there 
are  men  who  have  "heart  in  it"  that  think 
you  are  performing  your  part  as  poorly  as 

you  think  I  am  performing  mine 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Our  contemporaries,  who  are  always 
keenly  on  the  lookout  for  literary  amii- 
versaries,   seem   to  have 
A  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 

Browning  this  year  is  the  hundredth 

Anniversary  since  the  birth  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning, 
who  first  saw  the  light  on  March  6th, 
1806,  near  Durham.  One  reason  for  this 
oversight  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Robert  Browning's  hundredth  anni- 
versary does  not  come  until  191 2,  and 
possibly  few  persons  are  aware  that  Mrs. 
Browning  was  six  years  older  than  her 
husband.  We  are  not  going  to  make  any 
special  point  of  this  centenary,  because 
we  think  that  the  literary  magazines  have 
rather  overdone  that  sort  of  thing.  If 
we  were,  however,  we  should  certainly 
make  more  of  a  to-do  over  Mrs.  Brown-* 
ing  than  over  her  husband,  for  she  was 
undoubtedly  in  pure  poetry  a  greater 
genius  than  he.  His  intellect  was  the 
more  powerful ;  but  for  sheer  beauty  of 
diction  and  for  perfect  music,  her  finest 
work  rose  above  the  level  of  anything 
that  he  achieved.  Had  she  done  nothing 
more  than  her  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese, she  would  have  deserved  this 
praise ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
remain  quite  unsurpassed  in  English. 
Among  them  it  is  hard  to  choose ;  but  this 
one  (the  Forty-third)  certainly  comes  as 
near  as  language  can  to  voicing  the  whole 
abandonment  of  love: 

"How  do  I  love  thee?     Let  me  count  the 

ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and 

height 
My   soul   can   reach,  when   feeling    out     of 

sight 
For  the  ends  of  Beinff  and  ideal  Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 
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I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's 

faith. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost   saints — I  love  thee  with  the 

breath, 


Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life!   and,   if  God 

choose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death." 

There  are  other  sonnets  among  the  col- 
lection that  would  be  more  beautiful  even 
than  this  were  it  not  that  here  and  there 
some  word  or  phrase  jars  just  the  least 


ELIZABETH     BARRETT     RROWNING,     1806-1861 

From  a  curious  portrait  owned  by  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York 
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bit  upon  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  feeling  in  the  Sonnets  is  so 
exquisite  as  to  make  one  acutely  con- 
scious of  infelicities,  which  in  poetry  of 
a  different  sort  would  not  be  infelicities 
at  all.  Some  of  these  are  faintly  touched 
with  pedantry,  and  others  drop  beneath 
the  high  level  of  the  context.  Such  are 
"Polypheme's  white  tooth,"  *'to  climb 
Aornus,"  **antidotes  of  medicated  music," 
•'purpureal  tresses,"  "do  and  dote,"  and 
"a  sculptured  porpoise  gills  a-snort." 
Also  the  occasional  admission  of  a  femi- 
nine rhyme  is  not  wholly  pleasing.  Never- 
theless, as  Mr.  Gilder  says,  "these  Son- 
nets in  their  profound  vision,  their  flam- 
ing sincerity,  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  express  the  utter  self-abnegation  no 
less  than  the  self-assertion  of  genuine 
love,  transcend  the  distinctions  of  sex." 
It  is  neither  man's  love  nor  woman's  love 
that  one  finds  in  them,  but  Love  itself. 


It  is  a  pitv  that  there  exists  no  vera- 
cious, unmodified  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. She  was  extraordinarily  fascinating, 
yet  to  feel  her  fascination  one  had  to  be 
near  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  and  to  watch 
the  play  of  expression  upon  her  wonder- 
fully mobile  features.  Regarded  criti- 
cally, she  was  not  only  far  from  beauti- 
ful, but  was  almost  uncanny  in  the 
strangeness  of  her  appearance.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  who  as  a  boy  saw  her  often 
at  Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  describes  her 
with  uncompromising  frankness  as  **a 
miniature  monstrosity."  He  says: 
"There  was  no  body  to  her ;  only  a  mass 
of  dark  curls  and  queer  dark  eyes,  and  an 
enormous  mouth,  with  thick  lips.  No 
portrait  of  her  has  dared  to  show  the 
half  of  it.  Her  hand  was  like  a  bird's 
claw."  Students  of  comparative  phys- 
iognomy will  find  a  curious  resemblance 
in  the  mouths  of  Mrs.  Browning,  George 
Eliot,  and  George  Sand ;  and  from  this 
resemblance  they  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
deductions  as  to  a  general  likeness  of 
temperament  in  the  three  women. 


A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington  was  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Princeton,  the  managing  editor  of 


the  A^assau  Literary  Magazine  was  a  per- 
son who  took  himself  and  his  literary 
responsibilities  with  por- 
Editor  tentous  seriousness.    He 

Baiting  ,^^s  wont  to  deplore  the 

lack  of  suitable  material 
at  his  disposal,  and  to 
speak  in  accepts  of  emphatic  scorn  of 
the  quality  of  the  submitted  contribu- 
tions from  which  he  was  supposed  to 
make  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  senior 
class.  One  day  he  found  in  his  letter  box 
a  poem  which  moved  him  to  more  than 
usual  disgust. 

"See  here,"  he  snorted  contemptu- 
ously to  a  group  of  which  Tarkington 
was  one ;  "this  is  what  some  fool  fresh- 
man sends  in  and  calls  poetry.  How  am 
I  going  to  make  a  magazine  out  of  stuff 
like  this?    How  am  I,  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  that!"  spoke  up  Tarkington. 
'*Yes,  I  sent  that  in  myself." 

"So  you  wrote  it,  did  you?"  growled 
the  managing  editor. 

"No,"  said  Tarkington.  sweetly.  "I 
didn't  write  it.  I  only  copied  it.  It  was 
written  by  Tennyson." 


Now  under  conditions  like  these, 
where  all  concerned  shared  the  intimacies 
of  college  life,  the  joke  was  of  the  best 
nature  and  in  the  best  taste.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  this  method  when 
used  for  the  discomtiture  of  magazine 
editors  in  general.  And  yet  every  now 
and  then  some  waggishly  inclined  person 
sees  fit  to  indulge  in  this  pleasant  game 
of  editor  baiting.  The  obscure  poem 
of  the  famous  bard  is  dug  up,  copied  in 
a  round  hand  and  sent  off  to  the  maga- 
zine with  a  fictitious  name  appended.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  verses  come  back 
accompanied  by  the  line  or  two  of  con- 
ventional rejection ;  whereupon  the  joker 
goes  about  in  huge  glee,  sharing  with  his 
acquaintances  the  whole  humour  of  the 

affair.    "That's  one  on 's  Magazine. 

Offered  them  a  Sonnet  of  Shakespeare's 
and  they  rejected  it.  It  wasn't  good 
enough  for  them.  And  ever  after  the 
joker  and  his  friends  think  with  huge 
amusement  of  the  magazine  that  "turned 
down"  Shakespeare.  Not  only  do  they 
expect  that  the  editor  in  question  shall 
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have  read  every  poem  written,  but  they 
ignore  entirely  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
very  greatest  poets  have  perpetrated  some 
very  execrable  verses — verses  which  no 
self-respecting  editor  could,  for  them- 
selves, think  for  a  moment  of  accepting. 


Another  phase  qf  this  matter  was  very 
admirably  illustrated  when  the  late 
Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  published  his 
adaptations  of  some  of  the  tales  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  under  the  title  Made  in 
France,  There  were  thirteen  of  these 
stories.  Twelve  were  genuine  Maupas- 
sant. Slipped  in  among  these  there  was 
one  in  flavour  the  most  Gallic  of  all,  with 
which  Maupassant  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  was  pure  invention  on  the  part 
of  Bunner.  A  year  or  two  later,  a  friend 
of  Bunner,  who  had  been  in  the  secret 
from  the  beginning,  pointed  out  with 
great  merriment  that  despite  the  con- 
siderable attention  which  the  book  had 
attracted,  not  one  reviewer  had  detected 
the  false  Maupassant.  At  first  sight  this 
seemed  crushing.  As  a  matter  of  cold 
fact  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
whole  bibliography  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant is  so  complicated  and  chaotic,  so 
many  of  his  fugitive  bits  have  been  ex- 
panded or  incorporated  in  longer  novels, 
and  so  many  posthumous  stories  have  ap- 
peared, that  there  is  probably  not  a 
French  critic,  to  say  nothing  of  an  Ameri- 
can, who  would  be  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing, on  mere  suspicion,  any  tale  purport- 
ing to  be  Maupassant  work,  and  reading 
as  such,  to  be  other  than  genuine. 


A  painstaking  reading  of  the  following 

letter,  which  came  to  us  recently,  reveals 

the  interesting  fact  that 

_    ^  its  author  gives  us  per- 

Mail  ^  mission  to  print  a  sketch 

of  her.    We  do  not  know 

whether  it  is  a.  hoax  or 

not,  but  we  publish  it  because  it  seems  to 

be  good  warm  weather  reading: 

Mk.  EorroR 

as    I    have    been    in    print     for    25    yrs 
I    hope   this   may   not   be   an    intrusion    my 

Brother was  Editor  of  the 

Magazine   &   published  my  school 


compositions  therein.  I  took  ist  Prize  in  com- 
position here  at  Miss  school  which  was 

then  the  wealthy  &  fashionable  school  or  col- 
lege for  we  used  Harvard  questions  in  exam- 
ination 2  yrs  after  I  left  school  I  gave  mostly 
to  society  parties  &  visiting  &  then  began  my 
Literary  career — I  read  all  I  could  &  wrote 
verses  when  I  felt  like  it — St.  Nicholas — Har- 
pers Youths  Companion  Wide  Awake — Little 
Men  &  Women  &  Little  Folks — ^have  pub- 
lished about  300  of  my  little  poems  &  verses — 
when  I  was  28  yrs  old  The  Womans  Literary 
club  was  Formed  here  &  I  was  invited  to  be  a 
Member,  also  about  that  time  an  encyclopaedia 
was  published  in  Buffalo — called  **A  Woman 
of  The  century"  &  I  was  asked  to  appear  in 
that — .  I  am  sorry  I  declined  &  if  you  wish 
to  publish  a  sketch  of  me  you  may — for  if  I 
am  better  known  I  will  have  more  market — 
for  my  wares  since  then  I  have  written  many 
Books  prose  &  verse  &  I  see  a  London  Journal 
has  taken  up  my  idea  of  writing  in  short  & 
pithy  sentences  my  style  is  brief  &  epi- 
grammatic. I  only  write — prose  in  isolated 
sentences---an  improvement  on  the  short  story 
I  say — so  if  you  care  to  adopt  my  style  &  seo 
my  Books  let  me  know.    I  have  a  cousin  Mrs. 

living  on  Madison  Ave  N.  Y.    she 

promised  I  should  make  her  a  visit.  Then  I 
hope  to  meet  all  Literary  N.  Y — ^as  I 
have  all  Baltimore — &  enjoy  the  honor  which 
a  poet  as  well  as  prophet  expects  in  another 
country.     In  reading  yr  Magazine  today  as  I 

have    for    many    years— including 

verses  I  see  Henry  Harland  had  my  habit  of 
writing  in  the  early  morning — 

I  have  many  wealthy  relations  but  you  know 
the  rich  are  more  apt  to  be  patrons  of  the — 
Tailor  &  Caterer— than  of  the  fine  arts.  & 
my  sister  has  Made  her  thousands  by  em- 
broidery while  I  have  only  made  hundreds  by 
my  pen—  The  needle  mightier  than  the  pen 
which  is  mightier  than  the  sword — I  have 
written  about— 16  Books  of  verse  for  grown 
folks  &  as  manjr  for  children  &  about  as  many 
of  prose — Hopmg  to  hear  from  you — 
Sincerely 

(Signed) 
a  woman  of  the  century." 

1891 

I  have  notes   from   about — 100   celebrities 
Like  Miss  Glasgow  whose  photo  appears  in  yr 

last  (&  is  curiously  like  Mrs. daughter 

— Mrs  T  was  first  President  of  our  Literary 
club  here)  I  have  been  in  Baltimore  most  of 
my  life — except  when  at  my  Brother's  Rec- 
tory in  ,  &  always  away  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  course  I  have  visited  extensively  in 
the  Middle  States  but  never  beyond— During 
the  Spanish  war.  I  wrote  about  50  pages — 
giving  my  views  on  the  subject  to  Pres  Mc- 
Kinley.  rec'd  a  note  from  Secretary  Porter 
saying  my  ideas  had  been  noted.  My  grand- 
father       was  in  Congress— &    as    I 

had  cousins  &  friends  in  the  army — I  thought 
it  time  for  me  to  interfere. 
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In  this  country  the  late  Bishop  West- 
cott,  of  the  see   of    Durham,  is  mainly 

known  by  the  critical  edi- 
Thc  tion  of  the  Greek  Testa- 

Bishop's  ment  which  he  prepared 

I^oubt  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 

Hort.  In  England  he 
played  an  important  part  in  many  social 
movements,  so  that  he  was  popularly 
known  there  as  "everybody's  Bishop."  A 
recently  published  life  of  him  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Clayton  contains  an  anecdote, 
which  illustrates  pretty  well  both  his 
scholarly  instincts  and  his  sense  of 
humour.  A  rather  simple-minded  clergy- 
man of  his  diocese  once  met  Bishop  West- 


cott  in  a  railway  station  and  was  so  ob- 
viously in  a  state  of  perturbation  as  to 
excite  the  Bishop's  curiosity.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  the  clergyman  told  his 
story  : 

'*I  have  just  been  cooped  up  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  with  a  Salvation  Army  cap- 
tain," said  he,  "and  just  as  we  were 
reaching  the  station  he  asked  me  if  I 
were  saved.  Now,  really,  that  was  a 
most  embarrassing  question.  What 
would  you  have  answered,  my  lord?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  Bishop,  "I  should  have 
asked  him  whether  by  saved  he  meant 
audtW  or  (r(M)^6iJievo^  or  (XecfcixXfuvo^^ " 
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HE  following  letter  from 
a  medical  subscriber  re- 
vives an  old  question 
which  we  had  tactfully 
relegated  to  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  our  consciousness. 


The  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

If  there  should  be  a  spare  moment  either  in 
or  out  of  your  busy  office  hours— and  others- 
might  I  hope  for  a  reply  to  a  question  once  be- 
fore asked— why  must  the  leaves  of  The  Book- 
man be  uncut?  At  times  I  am  busy-^t  others 
lazy— at  all  times  I  loathe  to  cut  leaves.  To 
take  up  your  most  readable  magazine  and  wish 
to  read  it— but  to  be  unable  to  without  having 
to  get  the  carving  knife  (not  always,  if  ever, 
handy)  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  annoyance.  If 
there  be  a  good  reason  for  this  cruel  torturing 
of  my  literary  soul  I  should  be  more  than 
obliged  to  know  of  it 

Yours  in  all  humility, 

H.  H.  R. 


A  great  many  readers  of  The  Book- 
man, it  will  be  remembered,  expressed 
the  same  sort  of  opinion  a  year  or  more 
ago;  and  for  a  while  our  magazine  ap- 
peared with  cut  leaves.  Personally 
we  prefer  the  leaves  cut.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  arguments  presented  on  the 
other  side  seemed  to  be  more  cogent. 
Librarians  and  others  who  had  bound 
The  Bookman  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion complained  that  the  smaller  margin 
of  the  cut  numbers  made  smaller  vol- 
umes when  bound ;  so  that  their  sets  were 
uneven  in  height — sl  grievous  thing  to 
any  bibliopegist.  Now  the  only  real  ar- 
gument for  cutting  the  leaves  is  found  in 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  reader 
who  doesn't  want  the  bother  of  cutting 
the  leaves  himself.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  plea  based  upon  indolence  is 
not  so  strong  as  a  plea  based  upon  a  true 
booklover's  sentiment.  So,  finally,  it  was 
decided  to  send  out  the  magazine  with 
its  leaves  uncut.  We  advise  H.  H.  R.  to 
do  as  we  do — ^that  is,  to  get  some  amiable 
friend  to  cut  the  leaves  for  him.  There 
are  persons  who  actually  like  to  do  it. 
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II 

This  letter  from  Manchester,  N.  H.,  re- 
fers disrespectfully  to  one  of  our  aesthetic 
mistakes  of  last  October.  It  grieved  us 
at  the  time;  but  we  feel  a  certain  com- 
placent confidence  that  our  correspondent 
is  soothed  and  gratified  by  the  chastely 
elegant  covers  of  the  magazine  as  it  is  at 
present. 

Editor  Bookman's  Letter  Box. 
Dear  Sir : — 

For  Heaven's  sake  run  your  own  Post  Office 
(Letter  Box)  and  don't  send  any  more  Book- 
man covers  with  the  measles. 
Sincerely, 

A    Subscriber. 

Ill 

A  librarian  in  Oakland,  California, 
asks  us  a  question . 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 
Gentlemen : — 
Could  you  give  me  any  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  temblor  so  freely  used  since 
the  big  earthquakes?  I  have  pursued  it  vainly 
in  all  dictionaries  and  various  and  sundry 
other  authorities. 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  P. 

The  word  temblor,  or  more  fully,  tem- 
blor de  tierra,  is  the  Spanish  term  for  an 
earthquake,  synonymous  with  the  other 
term  tertemoto. 

IV 

An  author  invites  our  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  a  question  of  ethics. 

The  Bookman's  Letter  Box. 

A  publisher  recently  accepted  the  MS.  of  a 
novel  of  mine,  agreeing  to  all  the  conditions  of 
its  publication  outlined  by  me  in  correspond- 
ence. When  the  contract  came,  however,  it 
contained  a  clause  by  which  I  should  be  obliged 
to  give  this  publisher  the  refusal  of  all  my 
future  MSS.,  with  no  remuneration  of  any  sort 
for  such  an  opinion.  Upon  the  maintenance  of 
this  clause  the  publisher  declared  he  would  in- 
sist. The  contract  was  not  signed.  Will  you 
please  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  ethics  of 
such  a  condition? 

H.  H. 

If  the  publisher  agreed  to  publish  your 
book  on  certain  definite  terms  and  then 


imposed  other  terms  as  an  afterthought, 
of  course  the  ethics  of  the  proceeding 
need  not  be  discussed,  as  the  bad  faith  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Possibly,  however, 
you  did  not  fully  understand  him.  Of 
course  a  publisher  has  a  right  to  submit 
any  kind  of  a  contract  to  you,  just  as  you 
have  an  equal  right  to  refuse  to  sign  it. 

V 

We  have  received  two  letters  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  and  we  print  them 
both: 

Dear  Senior  Editor: 

In  your  story  of  "The  Auto-Car  "  you  give 
the  beginning  of  a  story  about  Dumas  as  hav- 
ing been  told  by  the  Junior  Editor.  Didn't  he 
finally  tell  the  rest  of  it?  If  he  did,  won't 
you  let  us  have  it?  If  he  didn't,  please  ask 
him  what  it  was  and  pass  it  on. 

White  Steamer. 

The  second  letter,  from  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  reads: 

The  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Sirs: — 
In  a  story  published  in  the  July  number  of 
your  magazine  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
Elder,  relating  to  an  adventure  between  Dumas 
•  and  a  certain  dragoon  whose  name  is  not 
given.  I  have  been  for  years  a  collector  of  an- 
ecdotes with  regard  to  Dumas;  but  I  do  not 
find  in  my  collections  any  reference  to  this  af- 
fair. I  have  just  gone  over  the  literature  of 
Dumas's  life,  including  the  notes  by  Rodin  and 
the  studies  of  Blaze  de  Bury,  Parigot,  Spurr, 
and  others,  and  get  no  satisfaction  from  them. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  recorded 
about  Dumas  at  the  time  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  your  paper— that  is,  the  time  when 
Dumas  was  interested  in  the  lady  known  as 
"the  first  Melanie."  Will  you  not  kindly  sup- 
plement what  was  printed  by  fuller  informa- 
tion? I  infer  that  the  article  in  which  it  was 
given  was  not  written  with  a  serious  purpose; 
yet  a  collector  learns  to  look  for  material  in 
every  possible  quarter.  Believe  me, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.    G.    M. 

We  have  tried  to  get  the  Junior  Editor 
to  tell  us  the  rest  of  that  Dumas  story, 
but  his  attitude  is  a  very  singular  one. 
He  not  only  refuises  to  tell  it,  but  he  says 
that  he  does  not  remember  anything  about 
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it.  This  may  be  due  to  a  certain  pique 
on  his  part  because  we  have  in  the  past 
been  wont  to  guy  him  about  his  devotion 
to  Dumas.  Or  maybe  he  is  losing  his 
memory.  There  is  still  a  third  hypothe- 
sis, but  we  feel  a  marked  disinclination 
to  pursue  the  subject  any  further. 

VI 

Speaking  of  the  Junior  Editor,  a  lady 
who  signs  herself  "Amelia,"  and  who  has  • 
a  very  pretty  taste  in  titles,  sends  us  the 
following  brief  note : 

Your  Excellency : — 

Please  see  that  we  find  a  splendid  paper  on 
Bookplates  real  soon.  Kind  regards  to  the 
golf-player. 

As  to  the  paper  on  bookplates  we  shall 
see  about  it  real  soon.  But  the  golf- 
player  isn't  playing  golf  any  more.  We 
respectfully  salute  Amelia. 

VII 

The  following  note  is  one  of  general 
literary  interest,  but  seems  to  require  no 
comment  from  us.  It  comes  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box. 

Sir:- 
The  following  literary  coincidence  seems, 
to  me  of  some  interest. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  long  been  considered 
the  originator  of  the  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  He  is  credited  with  the  saying 
in  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  Literary  His- 
tory of  America  (p.  92).  But  in  the  Preface 
to  Slingsly  Bethel's  Interest  of  Princes  and 
States,  published  at  London  in  1680,  occurs 
this  passage:  "The  art  of  Government  not 
being  so  mysterious,  as  State  monopolists 
would  make  it,  honiesty  (as  King  James  used 
to  say)  being  the  best  policy,  and  surely,  that 
is  the  best  Government,  that,"  etc 

Franklin  was  born  in  1706.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  he  ever  saw  Bethel's  work.  He 
may  have  heard  the  saying,  as  a  moral  that 
runs  at  large,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  Almanac  was  completed  before 
its  author  left  this  country.  Perhaps  the  lofty 
sentiment  came  across  the  Atlantic  between 
1603  and  1730,  and  found  here  a  hospitable 
stepfather. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  H. 


From  the  quotation  given  by  our  cor- 
respondent, it  is  evident  that  even  in 
Bethel's  time  the  saying  load  become 
prevalent,  and  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
King  James  I. 

VIII 

A  reader  in  Fowler,  Indiana,  asks 
the  question : 

Could  you  send  me  anything  in  the  line  of  a 
review  of  Westward  Ho!  (by  Kingsley),  or 
tell  me  where  I  could  find  anything  regarding 
same? 

S.  G.  K. 

The  regular  works  on  English  litera- 
ture do  not  give  any  extended  space  to 
the  criticism  of  Westward  Ho!  The  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  look  up  the  prin- 
cipal periodicals,  English  and  American, 
for  1855-56,  in  which  you  will  find  notices 
of  this  book.  If  you  cannot  easily  get 
access  to  them,  however,  you  might  con- 
sult the  first  volume  of  Maurice  Kings- 
ley's  Life  and  Works  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  (New  York,  1902). 

IX 

Our  casual  remarks  on  Simplified 
Spelling  have  called  forth  sundry  com- 
ments of  which,  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  publish  only  two.  The  first  is  from 
an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Let  me  thank  you  especially  for  your  ad- 
mirable editorial  on  the  crazy  scheme  of  the 
so-called  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  I  trust 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  big  nail  in  its  well- 
earned  coffin. 

The  second,  which  comes  from  New 
Orleans,  begins : 

You  have  been  paying  your  respects  to  the 
"Twelve  Spellings."  Allow  me  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 

Then  follow  the  questions,  which  we 
take  up  and  answer  briefly  in  their  order. 

Do  you  think  the  present  spelling  of  English 
is  entirely  satisfactory?    . 

As  satisfactory  as  it  ever  will  be. 

If  not,  what  changes  might  be  made,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  somebody  would  have  to  be- 
gin somewhere? 

We  do  not  think  that  any  changes 
ought  to  be  made;  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  nobody  need  begin  anywhere. 
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If  you  would  permit  changes,  what  part  do 
you  propose  to  take  in  bringing  them  about? 

See  answer  to  preceding  question. 

Are  you  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  preference,  or  do  you  feel 
a  responsibility  in  changing  or  preserving  Eng- 
lish orthography  for  the. future? 

Naturally  we  have  a  personal  prefer- 
ence in  this  as  in  everything  else,  and  it 
is  a  good,  strong,  healthy  preference,  too ; 
but  we  also  feel  a  responsibility  which 
leads  us  to  strive,  in  however  small  a  way, 
to  preserve  English  orthography  from 
the  frenzies  of  phonetic  faddists. 

We  have  answered  these  questions  very 
briefly  and,  as  it  may  seem,  somewhat 
dogmatically.  This  is  not  because  we 
have  no  reasons  for  our  faith,  since  we 
have  lots  of  reasons.  But  it  is  our  pur- 
pose very  soon  to  give  our  readers  a 
straight  talk  on  this  whole  subject  of 
Simplified  Spelling  and  Simple-minded 
Spellers,  and  therefore  we  defer  our  argu- 
mentation until  then. 


It  IS  just  about  a  year  since  our  readers, 
by  a  sort  of  plebiscite,  conferred  upon  us 
the  rank  and  title  of  General.  During 
the  winter  we  remained  to  the  prosaic 
world  around  us  a  mere  civilian.  But 
now  that  summer  has  returned,  we  as- 
sume once  more  our  proper  military  title 
and  wear  it  joyously  though  modestly,  not 
wishing  to  arouse  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
the  Junior  Editor.  This,  however,  is  the 
proper  time  to  publish  certain  letters  that 
have  come  to  us  during  the  year,  touching 
upon  this  important  matter.    The  first  is 


frivolous,  but  befits  the  season  of  light 
reading  and  light  thinking. 

Dear  Editor: — 

No  doubt  about  your  military  title ;  a  colonel 
commands  a  column;  you  as  editor  command 
many  columns.    Therefore  you  are  (I  do  not 
say  you  ought  to  be)  a  General. 
Yours  militarily, 

BUONAPARTINO. 

The  following  letter  reverts  to  the  case 
of  Ephraim.  We  can't  make  out  the 
signature. 

Dear  General: — 

I  am  so  disappointed  in  you:  you  admit 
that  Ephraim  is  a  bad  man— at  heart,  you 
doubt  his  goodness— and  yet  you  take  the 
tainted  title. 

O   esecrdbile   avarizia! 

O  ingorda 
Fame  d'avere! 

We  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ephraim  was  a  bad  man.  We  merely  ex- 
pressed a  certain  hesitation  as  to  whether 
he  was  truly  good;  and  we  may  add  that 
nothing  has  since  occurred  to  dispel  this 
illusion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  title 
was  not  conferred  by  Ephraim  but,  like 
a  laurel  wreath,  by  the  graceful  hands 
which  penned  a  letter  that  came  to  us  only 
yesterday  from  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

I  trust  the  garland  of  roses  was  quite  fresh 
when  you  found  it  this  morning— over  your 
shield.  I  could  not  resist  showing  you  in  some 
way  that  I  was  gladsome  over  your  safe  re- 
turn. 

An  Appreciator  of  the  General. 

Now  isn't  that  nice? 


HERE  AND  THERE 


The  adjournment  of  Congress  gave  the 
nation  a  chance  to  stop  and  take  stock, 
as  it  were,  oi  what  had 
The  been  done   in  legislation 

President's  during     the     preceding 

Record  months.    Not  since  Pres- 

ident Cleveland's  first  ad- 
ministration have  so  many  important  laws 
been  written  on  the  statute  book.  The 
significance  of  some  of  them  is  not  yet 
generally  understood ;  and  only  little  less 
significant  have  been  several  proposed 
measures  which  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted into  law.  President  Roosevelt's 
personality  stands  out  even  more  com- 
pletely dominant  than  before.  Both  his 
mistakes  and  his  superb  achievements  are 
characteristic  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that,  as  usual,  his  mistakes  are 
even  now  almost  forgotten,  while  his 
achievements  command  respect  and  ad- 
miration. It  was  a  sorry  tangle  into 
which  he  got  himself  in  his  negotiations 
with  Senator  Tillman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
His  unfortunate  blunder  in  writing  to 
Chairman  Wadsworth  that  he  had  care- 
fully examined  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
and  then  in  showing  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  one  of  its  most  important  clauses, 
put  him  for  a  moment  in  the  wrong.  But 
in  the  big  things  he  was  right,  and  it  is 
the  big  things  which  the  people  will  re- 
member. He  did  not  get  precisely  the 
railway  rate  law  that  he  wanted,  nor  the 
meat  inspection  law  that  he  demanded. 
But  it  was  an  astonishing  thing  that  he 
was  able  to  get  any  railway  regulation 
law  at  all,  and  that  he  forced  the  other 
measure  down  the  throats  of  the  angry 
representatives  of  Packingtown. 

The  statute  for  regulating  railway 
rates  is  best  regarded  simply  as  one  step 
forward  in  a  movement  which  may  be 
glacier-like  in  its  slowness,  but  which  is 
also  glacier-like  in  its  irresistibility. 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
passed  some  twenty  years  'ago,  it  was 
frantically  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless,  it  became  law,  and  though 
it  did  not  fulfil  its  purpose,  it  did  estab- 
lish a  principle — the  principle  that  the 
National  Government  might  call  oppres- 


sive corporations  to  account.  The  new 
railway  rate  law  tightens  the  cords  that 
are  being  drawn  around  the  predatory 
combinations,  and  that  will  in  time  bind 
them  hard  and  fast.  The  meat  inspec- 
tion law  pushes  further  the  principle  of 
Federal  control  and  makes  the  people 
familiar  with  the  thought  that  the  power 
of  the  central  Government  is  the  only 
power  to  which  eflFectual  appeal  can  be 
made  to  redress  intolerable  wrongs.  If 
this  be  Socialism,  it  is  the  corporations 
which  have  made  Socialism  popular;  and 
if  they  hate  its  coming,  they  have  but 
themselves  to  thank  for  it.  Men  are  not 
much  concerned  to-day  about  nice  points 
of  constitutional  interpretation.  They 
are  anxious  only  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
public  enemy  and  to  crush  him  under 
foot  in  whatever  way  they  can.  Many 
precedents  have  been  shattered  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Many  more  are  likely  to  be 
shattered  in  the  ten  years  that  are  to 
come.  And  among  these  precedents  and 
traditions  is  very  likely  that  of  the  third 
term  fetich. 

For,  as  things  look  now,  it  seems  as 
though  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  be  the  in- 
evitable candidate  to  suc- 
The  ceed    himself.      He    is 

Presidency  hated   bitterly  by  many 

in  1908  of  the  congressmen  and 

politicians  of  his  own 
party,  whom  hu  has  forced  to  do  his  will 
in  spite  of  all  their  squirming;  and  they 
have  done  his  will  simply  because  they 
know  in  their  very  heart  of  hearts  that 
he  has  the  people  of  both  parties  with 
him  more  certainly  and  surely  even  than 
in  1904.  The  impressive  fact  is  that  he 
is  the  only  President  in  our  time  who  has 
gone  straight  on  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  aims,  who  has  brushed  aside  ob- 
jections, trampled  upon  difficulties,  and 
made  things  actually  come  to  pass.  This 
is  why,  unless  some  very  startling  trans- 
formation should  take  place,  he  will  be 
compelled  even  in  his  own  despite  to  be 
a  candidate  once  more.  In  fact,  there  is 
really  no  one  else  in  the  Republican  Party 
for  whom  anybody  cares  a  straw.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  is  a  solemn  joke.    Mr.  Root, 
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as  a  corporation  lawyer,  is  unavailable. 
To  Secretary  Taft  may  be  applied  Mr. 
Dana's  famous  description  of  General 
Hancock  as  **a  good  man  weighing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds."  What  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party 
really  want,  and  what  many  Democrats 
would  like  to  see  them  get,  is  another 
term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  fact  that 
he  has  disclaimed  any  desire  or  even  will- 
ingness to  be  a  candidate  has  no  weight 
at  all.  He  made  the  assertion  in  good 
faith,  just  as  he  made  a  like  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidency  in 
1896;  but  just  as  he  gave  way  then,  so 
will  he  again  give  way  under  like  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  held  con- 
sistently the  tenet  that  no  man  has  a  right, 
when  the  final  word  is  spoken,  to  resist 
the  unanimous  demand  of  his  own  party ; 
and  the  demand  will  probably  be  far 
louder  and  more  insistent  two  years 
hence  than  it  was  in  1896. 

Should  the  Democratic  candidate  be 
Mr.  Bryan,  as  is  very  likely,  the  situation 
would  be  most  interesting.  Everybody 
is  a  radical  in  these  days ;  and  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  which  of  the  two  candi- 
dates would  be  the  greater  radical — or 
rather,  which  of  the  two,  as  President, 
could  eflFect  the  more  radical  reforms. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  have  a  vast  advantage  over 
Mr.  Bryan.  He  may  not  be  more  radi- 
cal— he  is  probably  less  so — ^but  the 
things  that  he  could  bring  to  pass  would 
be  done  more  easily  and  more  surely. 
Here  we  have  illustrated  the  old  maxim 
that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while 
another  may  not  even  look  over  the 
hedge.  Most  great  reforms  have  been 
wrought  by  men  of  conservative  train- 
ing and  traditions  who  have  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  popular  party.  When 
such  men  advocate  fundamental  changes, 
the  solid  citizens  are  not  alarmed.  So 
Alcibiades  in  Athens  swayed  the  multi- 
tude. So  Clodius  and  Julius  Cajsar,  pa- 
tricians to  the  core,  overthrew  the  aristoc- 
racy in  Rome.  So  the  baronage  of  Eng- 
land wrung  the  first  charter  of  popular 
freedom  from  a  cursing  king.  And  so, 
later,  the  great  Whig  nobles  drove  out 
James  the  Second  and  gave  to  Britain  a 
government  of  law. 


Some  persons  are  inclined  to  take  a 
rather  gloomy  view  of  the  campaign  of 

exposure  which  has  been 
After  going  on  for  the  past  two 

Exposure—  years.     They   remember 

What?  outbreaks  of  reform  that 

happened  long  ago  and 
that  were  followed  by  reaction  which 
left  things  precisely  where  they  were  be- 
fore. The  downfall  of  Tweed  was  in 
time  followed  by  the  domination  of 
Croker.  The  conviction  of  Jacob  Sharp 
and  his  "boodle  aldermen"  did  not  do 
away  with  the  rottenness  which  was 
afterwards  uncovered  by  the  Lexow  in- 
vestigation. The  Whiskey  Ring  was 
broken  up  only  that  there  might  arise  in 
the  course  of  time  a  Star  Route  combina- 
tion. And  so  on.  Hence  some  say  that 
all  this  struggle  for  reform  and  for  the 
purification  of  our  political  and  business 
life  will  not  insure  us  against  like  evils 
in  the  future.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is 
quite  true.  Certain  reformers  write  and 
talk  as  though,  having  accomplished  their 
reforms,  the  land  will  be  forever  after 
clean  and  sweet,  with  every  man  going 
about  his  private  business  untroubled,  un- 
oppressed,  and  unafraid.  Naturally,  no 
such  dream  is  destined  to  come  true  in 
such  a  world  as  ours.  The  struggle 
against  evil  is  an  eternal  struggle,  in  the 
community  as  in  the  individual.  But 
there  are  some  very  hopeful  features  in 
the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day.  The 
abuses  which  have  been  exposed  were 
not  sporadic  and  isolated  wrongs.  They 
were  deep-seated,  far-spreading,  and 
closely  linked  together,  so  that  they 
threatened  the  very  sources  of  our  na- 
tional and  social  life.  Hence,  they  have 
excited  an  alarm  and  indignation  never 
before  known  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  seen  not  to  concern  one  city  or  one 
section  or  one  class  or  one  sel  of  inter- 
ests, but  they  touch  every  stratum  of  our 
people  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest, 
from  the  most  intelligent  to  the  most  ig- 
norant. That  is  why  they  will  not  be 
spared  or  readily  forgotten.  The  tide 
of  reform  has  gained  an  irresistible 
momentum  which  will  go  on  and  on  until 
it  shall  have  vitally  transformed  condi- 
tions in  this  country.  Already  the  worst 
of  the  city  governments  have  been  lashed 
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into  a  reluctant  righteousness;  the  great 
corporations  are  setting  their  houses  in 
order;  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  courts,  which  in  the  end  re- 
spond to  pubHc  sentiment,  are  beginning 
to  administer  something  that  resembles 
justice.  It  is  our  belief  that  before  long 
there  will  everywhere  be  seen  concrete 
results  to  justify  all  the  clamour  and  the 
shouting  and  the  sickening  work  which 
have  been  necessary  to  the  task  of  purg- 
ing and  of  purifying. 

As  it  was  the  life  insurance  companies 
which  first  felt  the  edge  of  public  indig- 
nation, so  it  is  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies which  have  first  emerged  from  the 
debacle  to  represent  a  new  and  better 
order.  Of  the  great  companies  only  one 
— the  Mutual  Life — still  halts  between 
the  old  and  the  new  regime.  The  others 
have  honestly  and  earnestly  retraced  their 
steps,  revised  their  methods,  and  have 
begun  once  more  to  ask  and  to  deserve 
the  confidence  of  such  as  look  to  them 
for  protection  against  the  future.  It^  is 
probable  that  never  before  was  a  life  in- 
surance policy  so  valuable  an  investment 
or  so  safe  a  security.  The  thousands  of 
timid  policy-holders,  who  in  a  panic 
threw  aside  their  policies,  are  seen  really 
to  have  enhanced  the  actual  value  of  the 
policies  which  were  kept  in  force,  and  by 
so  far  have  actually  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  companies  in  appealing 
for  new  business.  Even  Mr.  Jerome, 
with  his  cynical  view  of  men  and  things, 
has  recognised  this  truth  in  a  lately  pub- 
lished interview,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
companies  to-day  as  impregnable  and 
safe  beyond  all  cavil.  And  it  will  soon 
be  thus  with  all  the  other  institutions  that 
have  temporarily  been  made  to  suffer  for 
either  carelessness  or  extravagance  or 
unwisdom.  Not  in  our  generation  shall 
we  see  ail  upheaval  like  the  present  one, 
for  no  such  upheaval  will  be  justified. 

Bishop  Potter,  lately  returning  from 
abroad,  has  been  reported — whether  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  we  do  not  know — 


as  declaring  that  the  English  people  do 
not  like  us;  and  the  remark  has  called 

forth  a  great  deal  of 
Do  English-  comment.  As  a  rule,  it 
men  Dis-  may    be    said    that    one 

like  Us?  people  neither   likes   nor 

dislikes  another  people  in 
a  collective  way.  It  is  as  difficult  to  gen- 
eralise about  an  entire  nation  as  it  is,  in 
Burke's  familiar  phrase,  to  draw  an  in- 
dictment against  it.  Of  course  there  may 
be  special  reasons  for  national  resent- 
ments. It  is  fair  enough  to  say  that  the 
French  dislike  the  Germans,  and  that  the 
Russians  loathe  the  Turks.  But  putting 
aside  such  enmities  as  come  from  long- 
protracted  periods  of  war  or  spoliation, 
nations  as  such  are  seldom  swayed  by 
sentiment.  Each  considers  its  own  in- 
terest— ^that  is  to  say,  each  is  intelligently 
selfish.  As  to  the  English,  however,  the 
facts  would  seem  to  show  that  they  have 
more  liking  for  Americans  than  dislike 
of  them.  Or,  in  other  words,  more  Eng- 
lishmen are  friendly  to  Americans  than 
otherwise.  During  the  Civil  War  enough 
of  them  were  friendly  to  prevent  their 
Government  from  interfering  in  that  con- 
test and  from  breaking  our  blockade. 
During  the  Spanish  War,  while  the  be- 
nevolent attitude  of  Lord  Salisbur>'  was 
undoubtedly  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  the 
cordial  approval  which  it  received  from 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  was  signifi- 
cant of  much.  Since  that  time  nothing 
has  occurred  to  change  this  feeling. 
Many  Englishmen  no  doubt  detest  us, 
and  they  are  the  sort  of  Englishmen 
whom  Bishop  Potter  would  most  likely 
meet.  But,  in  a  general  way,  American- 
ism has  become  something  of  a  passport 
to  British  liking.  Our  cousins  may  be  a 
little  jealous  of  our  astonishing  pros- 
perity ;  they  may  not  think  our  manners 
very  good;  they  are  convinced  that  we 
are  most  eccentric.  But  when  all  is  said. 
they  recognise  in  us  as  in  no  other  people 
a  kinship  which  is  very  real. 

H.  T.  P. 
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LES  PRECIEUSES 


"There  is  no  defect  from  which  one  may 
not  draw  a  virtue." 

La   Marquise   de  Lambert. 

HE  present  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  de- 
generacy of  the  spoken 
English  language  brings 
to  mind  similar  disturb- 
ances and  similar  fears 
in  different  countries  and 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  their 
effect  upon  language  and  literature.  His- 
tory, after  all,  is  simply  a  series  of  en- 
thusiasms and  corresponding  reactions, 
the  enthusiasm  called  the  Renaissance 
being  the  greatest  of  them  all :  great  also 
its  corresponding  exaggerations  and  re- 
actions. Like  a  mighty  arm  spreading 
out  from  Italy,  where  the  Greek  scholars, 
fleeing  from  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
established  themselves,  it  extended  over 
and  embraced  all  the  civilised  world.  In 
this  arm  was  a  magic  wand,  which, 
touching  England,  brought  forth  the 
"New  Learning,"  the  New  Learning  in 
its  turn  inspiring  the  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  and 
the  teachings  of  Erasmus,  that  great 
scholar,  who,  in  his  Praise  of  Folly, 
expressed  his  own  personal  enthusiasm 
over  Henry  the  Eighth's  seeming  devo- 
tion to  learning  in  the  early  days  of  his 
reign: 

Folly  mounts  the  pulpit  in  cap  and  bells  and 
pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the 
world  around  her,  the  super«*tition  of  the 
monk,  the  pedantry  of  the  grammarian,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  the 
selfishness  and  tyranny  of  kings. 

Going  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
politics,  the  exaggeration  of  the  New 
Learning  culminated  in  Elisabeth's  reign, 
when  the  foreign  influence  had  become 
so  great  that  it  was  said  "men  made  more 
account  of  a  story  of  Boccaccio's  than  of 
a  story  from  the  Bible,"  and  when  the 
so-called  "Euphuists" — named  after 
Lyly's  Euphues* — arose  in  the  name  of 

♦Written  in  1579. 


enthusiasm  to  express  by  affectation  and 
exaggeration  their  delight  in  the  new  re- 
sources of  thought  and  language.  In- 
deed the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
sentences,  the  grandeur  of  phrases,  meant 
more  to  these  Elisabethan  enthusiasts 
than  the  matter  contained  in  their  writ- 
ings— they  drew  their  very  breath  in 
an  "atmosphere  of  words."  In  Love's 
Labour  Lost  Shakespeare  describes  his 
character  of  the  Euphuist  as : 

A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own 
knight — that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his 
brain — one  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain 
tongue  doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony. 

Queen  Elisabeth  herself,  says  Green  in 
his  History  of  the  English  People,  "was 
the  most  affected  and  detestable  of  Eu- 
phuists." 

In  the  early  days  of  Elisabeth,  the  New 
Learning  had  become  the  New  Fashion ; 
More's  Utopia  ("The  Kingdom  of  No- 
where"), with  its  ideals  of  a  perfect 
state  with  new  laws  and  better  conditions 
for  the  poor,  had  become  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney's Arcadia,  which,  inspired  by  the 
drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard, 
the  sonnets  of  Italy,  was  full  not  only 
of  tenderness  and  beauty,  but  also  of  ex- 
travagance, affectation  and  false  senti- 
ment— ^an  emasculated  Utopia — wherein 
dolce  far  niente  took  the  place  of  vigour, 
sensuousness  that  of  aspiration.  Yet 
upon  this  basis  of  imitation  of  Italian 
literature  was  founded  the  great  Elisa- 
bethan age  of  literature :  in  Germany,  too, 
the  greatest  age  of  literature  followed  a 
period  of  imitation,  and  in  France  the 
Golden  Age  of  Louis  Quatorze  came 
hard  upon  the  period  of  the  Precieuses, 
whose  exaggeration — not  real  nature* — 

♦M.  Victor  Cousin  in  La  Sociiti  Fran- 
(aise  du  XVII^  Sikcle  thus  defends  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  : 

"It  has  to-day  been  well  demonstrated,  since 
the  work  of  M.  Roederer  {Mimoire  Pour 
servir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  Societi  polie)  that 
neither  in  Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  nor  in  the 
high  comedy,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  has  Mo- 
liere  ever  thought  of  attacking  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet." 
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was  satirised  by  Moliere  in  Les  Femmes 
Savantes  and  Les  Precicuscs  Ridicules, 
According  to  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
origin  of  the  Precieuses  in  France,  the 
"French  Euphuists,"  as  they  were  called, 
was  a  reaction  against  the  license  of  the 
Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Fronde.  In  his  essay  on 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  he  says : 

As  an  excess  always  brings  its  contrary,  the 
small  number  of  those  who  escaped  corruption 
threw  themselves  into  sentimental  meta- 
physics and  became  Precieuses;  thus  origi- 
nated the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 

The  title  "Precieuses"  was  in  reality  first 
given  to  members  of  the  society  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  meant  simply 
"persons  of  distinguished  merit."  {Per- 
sonnes  de  prix). 


The  Hotel  Rambouillet  in  the  rue  St. 
Thomas  du  Louvre  was  the  town  home 
of  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet  and  his 
wife,*  their  ancient  Chateau  at  Rambouil- 
let not  far  from  Paris  being  even  more 
celebrated  than  the  Hotel  in  town,  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Francis  the  First 
and  many  other  historical  events.  Henri 
Quatre  was  dead  ( i6io)  when  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  began  to  flourish,  but  for 
fifty  years,  from  about  1615  to  1665. 
throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  X HI.  the 
Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
early  days  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet  presided  over  the  cele- 
brated reunions  which  took  place  in  her 
house,  and  these  fifty  years  were  the  great 

♦Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Ram- 
bouillet, born  in  Rome  in  1588,  died  in  1665. 
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years  of  the  Precieuses,  their  decline  com- 
ing in  the  later  days  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  Regency  of  Orleans.  During  this  pe- 
riod, too — in  1635 — the  French  Academy 
was  instituted  by  letters  patent  through 
the  influence  of  Conrart,  the  First  Sec- 
retary in  perpetuity,  who  held  the  first 
meetings  in  his  own  house.*  It  is  told 
that  when  Pari  erne  nt  was  called  to  make 

♦Valentin  Conrart,  called  the  Father  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  not  as  a  child  allowed 
to  study  by  his  father,  so  never  learned  Latin, 
though  he  knew  Italian  and  some  Spanish.  He 
amassed  quite  a  library  in  which  there  was  not 


this  registration,  one  of  the  counsellors 
made  the  remark  that  to  assemble  Parle- 
mcnt  for  so  trivial  a  thing  made  one  think 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  w'ho  assembled 
the  Senate  to  ask  what  sauce  he  should 
eat  with  a  certain  fish !  Twice  had  the 
Academy  been  anticipated:  first  by  the 
seven  poets  who  formed  the  so-called 
Pleiad  in  the  reign    of    Henri  III — of 

a  single  Greek  or  Latin  book.  His  greatest 
work  was  the  collection  of  manuscript  writ- 
ings of  all  kinds,  a  great  number  of  which 
have  been  preserved  and  are  very  valuable. 
He  was  born  in  1603,  and  died  in  1675. 
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VALENTIN     CONRART 

The   Founder  of  the   French   Academy. 

whom  Ronsard,  writing  French  verse  in 
the  metre,  style  and  verbiage  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  was  the 
most  talented — and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII  by  another  Pleiad,  very  in- 
ferior to  the  first,  composed  of  the  poets 
Rapin,  Commire,  Larue,  Santeuil, 
Menage,  Duperier  and  Petit. 

The  Precieux  movement  in  itself  was 
an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  old  classi- 
cal beauty  of  the  French  language,  be- 
come, through  the  influence  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  accompanying  in- 
fusion of  foreign  elements,  a  jargon 
of  all  tongues:  Frenchmen  themselves 
were  no  longer  French,  but  Greeks  or 
Romans,  Italians  or  Spaniards,  and  at 
last  all  thinking  persons  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  reasserting  the  individuality 
of  speech  by  the  repulse  of  the  foreign 
invasion.  Not  alone  did  the  reaction 
emanate  from  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  literature,  but  principally  from 
court  circles.  Men  of  letters  and  leaders 
of  society  were  brought  together  in  one 
common  aim,  the  contact  profiting  both 
parties:  men  of  letters  learning  polish 
and  politeness  from  the  courtiers,  cour- 
tiers being  instructed  and  amused  by  men 
of  letters. 

In  the  beginning  the  Societe  Precieuse 


had  but  one  purpose :  to  free  itself  from 
the  pedantism  of  the  epoch,  to  cultivate 
the  beau  and  the  zrai,  bel  amour  and 
belle  conversation,  and  women  were  nat- 
urally at  the  head  of  it.  The  desire  of 
these  reformers  was  neither  to  write  nor 
speak  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  From 
too  great  refinement,  therefore,  affecta- 
tion ensued,  and  they  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
coming incomprehensible  or  ridiculous — 
an  error  which  did  not  show  itself  in  the 
great  Precieuses  like  Madame  de  Sevigne 
(although  she  too  often  used  the  exag- 
gerated expressions  of  the  age),  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
others,  but  in  the  minor  members  who 
gave  Moliere  just  cause  for  his  carica- 
tures, Boileau  for  his  Traits  Satiriques. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  French 
owe  to  women  that  taste  for  letters  which 
their  influence  propagated  and  purified : 
they  were  the  instigators  of  this  universal 
and  regenerating  movement  in  France: 
they  polished  and  made  supple  a  lan- 
guage larded  with  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
our  own  day  and  country  is  it  the  duty 
of  women  to  protect  our  language  from 
the  reproach  of  slovenliness  recently 
brought  against  it  ?  Who  but  the  mother 
can  curb  the  use  of  slang,  who  but  women 
can  control  and  govern  conversation? 

Tallemant  des  Reaux,  called  the  Cari- 
caturist of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but 
who  was  also  the  historian  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet,*  albeit  one  to  whom  the 
vulgar  side  of  life  stood  out  with  unusual 
distinctness,  tells  us  many  charming 
things  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet: 

"She  always  loved  beautiful  thiitgs.*'  he 
says,  "and  was  about  to  learn  Latin  only  in 
order  to  read  Virgil,  when  an  illness  prevented. 
Afterward  she  gave  up  the  idea  and  contented 
herself  with  Spanish.  She  was  herself  the 
architect  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  her 
father's  house.  Ill  satisfied  with  all  the  de- 
signs submitted,  she  suddenly  cried  out  one 
evening,  after  having  spent  much  thought  upon 
it:  'Quick,  some  paper;  I  have  found  the 
way  of  making  what  I  wished!*  Thereupon 
she  began  to  make  the  plan,  for  she  of  course 
knew  how  to  draw,  being  able  upon  looking  at 

a  house  at  once  to  draw  its  plan Madame 

de  Rambouillet' s  plan  was  followed  point  for 

*Les  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des  Reaux. 
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point.  It  was  through  her  that  one  learned 
how  to  put  staircases  on  the  side,  to  build  a 
large  succession  of  salons,  to  elevate  the  ceil- 
ings and  put  in  large,  high  windows  opposite 

each  other She  was  the  first  to   take  it 

into  her  head  to  paint  a  room  another  colour 
than  red  or  tan;  and  this  is  what  gave  to  her 
large  salon  the  name  of  the  Blue  Room." 

The  Salon  Bleu,  so  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  Voiture  and  others,  was,  says 
Lady  Jackson  in  her  interesting  work  on 
Old  Paris: 

The  principal  Salle  de  Reunion.  Its  walls 
were  hung  with  blue  velvet  panelled  in  gold. 
The  furniture  was  of  the  same  material,  re- 
lieved by  gold  fringe  and  lace;  the  air  was 
perfumed  wth  the  odour  of  flowers  arranged 
in  beautiful  vases  and  baskets  in  such  profusion 

that  eternal  Spring  seemed  to  reign  there 

In  the  evening,  the  salons  were  lighted  with 
lamps  of  Venetian  glass,  also  first  seen  at 
Rambouillet,  and  there  were  splendid  Italian 
cabinets  filled  with  the  choicest  and  rarest 
specimens  of  delicate  sculpture,  scarce  enamels, 
gems  and  other  articles  of  vertu.  Amongst 
the  many  treasures  of  the  salon  was  a  spinet, 
a  marvel  of  its  kind,  brought  by  the  Marquise 
from  Italy.  It  was  exquisitely  painted  with 
flowers  and  birds,  and  inlaid  with  turquoise, 
gold  and  pearl. 

On  the  fountain  at  the  Hotel  Rambouil- 
let was  the  following  inscription  com- 
posed for  it  by  the  poet  Malherbe: 

Passer-by,  seest  thou  this  stream  at  play 

Then  vanish  in  a  moment? 
Thus  the  world's  glory  fades  away 

And  naught  but  God  is  permanent. 

Not  greatly  did  this  warning  disturb 
the  gifted  habitues  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet, however,  the  rendezvous  "for  all 
who  were  most  gallant  at  the  court,"  as 
well  as  of  "the  most  polished  among  the 
beaux  esprits  of  the  century,"  and  where 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  herself — aided 
by  her  five  daughters,  three  of  whom  be- 
came nuns>  the  beautiful  Julie  D'An- 
grennes  being  the  fourth — with  her  love 
of  the  beau  and  the  vrai  inspired  also  bel 
amour  and  bdle  conversation.  One  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  delights,  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux  tells  us,  was  to  prepare 
surprises  for  her  friends,  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful instance  of  this  was  the  secret 
building — in  spite    of    the  many  people 


visiting  her  at  all  times  of  the  day — of 
a  large  cabinet  off  the  wing  of  the  Hotel 
giving  on  the  beautiful  garden,  and  sur- 
prising a  large  company  one  evening  hy 
its  sudden  disclosure:  the  curtain  of  a 
supposed  window  looking  out  into  the 
garden  was  thrown  back,  a  door  opened, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet — the 
beautiful  Julie  D'Angennes — wonderfully 
robed,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this  mag- 
nificent cabinet  which  was  brilliantly  il- 
luminated and  furnished  and  decorated 
in  dazzling  splendour.  The  astonishment 
of  her  guests,  who  believed  only  a  garden 
to  lie  behind  those  windows,  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  repay  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet for  her  pains,  while  the  incident 
gave  the  poets  occasion  for  many  a 
madrigal.* 

Of  poets  and  writers  there  was  legion 
at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet:  but  as  the 
great  ones  like  Balzac,t  Racine,J  Cor- 
neille,  Moliere,  Despreaux,  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  etc., 
etc.,  are  not  so  typical  of  the  movement 
as  the  minor  ones  in  whom  its  peculiari- 

♦A  great  many  of  her  surprises  were  humor- 
ous, such  for  instance  as  the  dinner  to  which 
she  invited  the  Comte  de  Guiche  (the  Mare- 
chal  de  Grammont),  where  every  dish  set  be- 
fore him  was  something  that  she  knew  him  to 
especially  dislike.  All  the  other  guests  were 
in  the  secret,  and  after  they  had  enjoyed  to 
the  full  his  discomfort  on  being  pressed  to  par- 
take of  these  aversions  of  his,  Madame  de 
Rambouillet  said  to  the  maitre  d'hotel : 
"Bring  something  else:  M.  le  Comte  finds 
nothing  to  his  taste!"  Whereupon  a  magnifi- 
cent supper  was  served  amid  the  merriment 
of  all. 

tJean-Louis  Guez  de  Balzac,  1594-1655. 
According  to  Tallemant  des  R6aux,  Bal- 
zac never  met  Madame  de  Rambouillet  al- 
though he  corresponded  with  her,  and  dedi- 
cated several  of  his  Discours  to  her,  as  if  he 
knew  her  well. 

JAt  the  age  of  twenty,  Racine  wrote  his  Ode 
on  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Colbert,  who  sent  him  a  gift 
of  one  hundred  louis.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  he  left  the  stage  forever,  and  later  on  was 
appointed  historian  to  the  King,  and  began  to 
accumulate  materials  for  a  history  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  criticism  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
King  in  a  private  memoir  submitted  to  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  led  to  his  disgrace.  Frederic 
Harrison  in  his  notice  of  Racine  says  that  "by 
common  consent  Racine  is  the  greatest  known 
master  of  the  French  language,  and  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  his  verses  hsfs  hardly  been  sur- 
passed in  the  ancient  tongues  even  by  Virgil 
or  Sophocles." 
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ties  are  so  strongly  marked — ^great  writ- 
ers never  really  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular movement  or  epoch  of  literature — 
it  will  be  interesting  to  speak  first  of  all 
of  one  who  in  reality  may  be  called  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  Societe  Precieuse. 
This  was  Voiture,*  the  son  of  a  wine 
merchant :  our  historian  tells  us  that  he 
was  introduced  at  Rambouillet  by  Ma- 
dame de  Rambouillet's  intimate  friend, 
M.  de  Chaudebonne,  who,  running  across 
him  by  accident  one  day  and  being  struck 
by  his  literary  talent,  exclaimed : 

♦Vincent  Voiture,  born  at  Amiens  in  1598, 
died  at  Paris  in  1648.  Tallemant  calls  him  the 
**father  of  foolery,"  and  says  that  his  serious 
work  had  little  value,  even  his  letters  being 
not  well  written,  although  natural;  but  M. 
Cousin  puts  a  different  estimate  on  him,  and 
speaks  of  his  famous  sonnet  of  Job  as  occu- 
pying all  the  salons  of  Paris  in  1649,  and 
being  a  brilliant  triumph  to  his  memory. 


'*  Monsieur,  you  are  too  gallant  a  man  to 
remain  in  the  Bourgeoisie.  I  must  take  you  out 
of  it." 

Thereupon,  Madame  de  Rambouillet's 
permission  to  bring  him  to  her  circle  was 
obtained,  and  as  Voiture  was  well  bred 
and  had  wit,  he  was  soon  the  joy  of  this 
society  of  illustrious  persons,  whom  it 
became  his  role  to  divert.  He  seemed  al- 
ways to  have  seen  something  or  other, 
says  Tallemant,  that  the  others  had  not 
seen,  was  always  ready  to  recount  his  ex- 
periences, and  the  moment  he  arrived 
everybody  crowded  round  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  tell.  Of  course  he  pretended 
to  compose  his  stories  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but  although  they  were  really 
often  impromptu,  there  were  also  times 
when  in  order  to  live  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  compose  his  mar- 
vellous stories  at  home  and  recite  them 
as  if  they  were  unstudied. 

The  poet  Malherbe,  said  to  be  the  first 
French  classical  poet,  belonged  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Precieuses.*  His  suc- 
cessor, ardent  admirer  and  follower,  the 
Marquis  de  Racan,t  one  of  the  first  Aca- 
demicians, and  an  interesting  character 

♦Francois  de  Malherbe  was  born  at  Caen. 
Normandy,  about  1555,  and  died  in  1628. 

An  hour  before  he  died  he  roused  himself 
from  a  stupor  to  reproach  his  landlady,  who 
was  waiting  on  him.  for  using  a  word  which 
according  to  his  idea  was  not  good  French: 
and  as  his  Confessor  tried  to  reprimand  him 
for  this,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  help  it: 
until  his  death  he  wished  to  maintain  tbf 
purity  of  the  French  language. 

Tallemant  des  Reaux,  chronicler  of  the 
above,  also  says  of  Malherbe : 

He  had  not  much  genius;  meditation  and 
art  had  made  a  poet  of  him.  It  was  said  that 
it  took  him  three  years  to  make  an  ode  for 
the  first  President  of  Verdun  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  that  the  President  was  re-married 
before  Malherbe  had  given  him  the  ode. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Balzac  writes  that 
Malherbe  said  that  after  writing  a  hundred 
lines  of  verse  or  two  pages  of  prose,  one  should 
rest  ten  years. 

tBorn  in  1589,  died  1670:  a  little  before  1670 
La  Fontaine  had  published  his   first    fables. 

"Racan/*  says  his  biographer,  Antoine  La- 
tour,  "was  a  habitue  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
He  was  there,  perhaps,  the  day  when  Molierc 
was  presented,  the  day  when  Bossuet,  a  child, 
preached  there,  they  say,  his  first  sermon.  Al- 
ready there  was  being  murmured  in  some  quar- 
ters the  name  of  the  young  clergyman  of  La 
Ferte  Milon,  the  protege  of  Chapelain,  Racine" 
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in  his  own  way,  was  said  to  be  the  link 
between  Malherbe  and  La  Fontaine.* 
Like  Voiture,  Racan  was  an  example  of 
the  man  who  is  greater  than  his  works ; 
like  Voiture's,  his  charm  lay  almost  en- 
tirely in  la  belle  conversation.  His  best 
known  work  is  a  pastoral  or  series  of 
pastorals,  called  **Les  Bergeries,  ou 
Artenice,"  and  these  poems  are  said  by 
the  critic  Saint  Marc  Gerardin  to  **have 
their  place  in  French  literature ;  they  are 
not  only  a  curiosity,  they  are  to  be  read." 
The  devotion  to  bel  amour \  showed 
itself  in  various  ways  in  the  Societe 
Precieuse :  it  was  the  habit  of  each  preux 
cavalier  to  select  some  particular  dame 
as  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  and  to  give 
her  a  classical  name.  Racan  and  Mal- 
herbe, disputing  as  to  the  name  each 
should  give  his  lady  (for  Malherbe  no 
other  dame  existed  than  the  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet,  while  Racan  dedicated  his 
poetical  devotion  to  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  Bellegarde,  Madame  de 
Thermes),  spent  a  whole  day  trying  to 
get  some  pretty  anagrams  from  the  name 
of  Catharine  common  to  both  ladies.  Fi- 
nally they  decided  upon  Artenice,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  to  the  first  who  finished 
his  verses  in  his  lady's  honour  should  be- 
long the  right  of  endow^ing  her  with  this 
name.  Racan  finished  first,  but  although 
he  gave  the  name  of  Artenice  to  Madame 
de  Thermes,  Malherbe  had  already  used 
it  in  conjunction  with  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet, and  the  name  ever  afterward  re- 
verted to  her.  Julie  D'Angennes  was 
called  Menalide,  Voiture  Valhe,  Balzac 

*A  modern  critic  says  of  Jean  La  Fontaine 
C1621-1695)  that  "his  language  was  of  the 
purest,  raciest  kind,  untouched  by  the  ornate 
classicalism  of  his  time;"  also  that  his  Fables 
are  the  old  stories  of  Phaedrus  and  i^sop, 
told  with  a  delightful  charm,  entirely  his  own, 
which   has   rendered   them   immortal. 

t"In  those  days  love  was  not  considcre-l  a 
weakness:  it  was  th6  mark  of  elevation  and 
delicacy  of  soul ;  and  quite  rigorously,  in  the 
code  of  good  manners  of  the  time,  one  could 
not  be  an  honest  man  without  being  sensible 
to  beauty."  (V.  Cousin.)  Mile,  de  Scudery 
also  says  in  Le  Grande  Cyrus:  "Love  is  here 
not  only  a  simple  passion  as  everywhere  else, 
but  a  passion  of  necessity  and  of  decorum ;  all 
men  must  be  amorous,  and  all  women  beloved. 
No  insensible  one  among  us;  such  hardness 
of  heart  is  called  a  crime,  and  liberty  of  this 
kind  is  so  shameful  that  those  who  are  not  in 
love  make  a  pretence  of  being  so." 
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Belisandre,  the  Grand  Conde  Scipio  the 
Great,  etc.,  etc. 

Voiture  was  a  constant  admirer  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  (Mena- 
lide), and  many  of  his  madrigals  were 
inspired  by  her,  but  the  greatest  example 
of  devotion  was  given  by  M.  de  Mon- 
tausier  (afterward  made  Duke  of  Mon- 
tausier),  who  for  thirteen  years  wooed 
the  beautiful  Julie  D'Angennes,  herself 
greatly  averse  to  matrimony,  and  whose 
family  objected  to  M.  de  Montausier  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Huguenot.*    As 

*Tallemant  des  Reaux  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary with  regard  to  the  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier. but  the  Editor  of  his  Historiettes,  M. 
Monmerque.  says: 

*'M.  Roederer,  in  a  Memoire  sur  la  Sociiie 
Polie  en  France  (Paris,  1835),  where  he  goes 
into  interesting  researches  on  the  coterie  of 
the  Precieuses,  has  tried  principally  to  justify 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet  from  the  name  of  Pre- 
cieuse by  the  sole  presence  of  Montausier.  He 
has  given  himself,  it  seems  to  us,  superfluous 
trouble;  all  his  efforts  cannot  destroy  the  fact 
that  this  celebrated  society  sacrificed  too  much 
to  over-refinement  and  false  brilliancy ;  it  is  the 

defect  of  Voiture  and  his  school Molierc 

seems  to  have  wished  to  brand  only  the  Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules,  maladroit  copyists  of  the  pre- 
tentious society  of  the  ruelles,  but  the  real 
Precieuses  have  none  the  less  been  dragged  in- 
to the  general  shipwreck  of  bad  taste  and  af- 
fectation." 
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a  proof  of  his  great  devotion,  the  Duke 
made  the  fair  Julie  an  offering  which  has 
become  famous  not  only  as  the  greatest 
example  of  le  bel  amour  of  those  days, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  three  models*  of 
the  exaggerated  style  of  literature  then 
in  vogue  among  the  minor  poets :  it  was 
called  La  Guirlande  de  Julie,  and  was  in- 
tended to  represent  emblematically  all  the 
virtues  of  which  this  infatuated  lover  be- 
lieved the  object  of  his  adoration  to  be 
capable,  as  well  as  his  own  great  love 
and  admiration. 

Eighteen  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  gar- 
land, and  painted  on  vellum  in  folio  by  Ro- 
bertet,  the  most  celebrated  flower  painter  of  the 
day.  Eighteen  of  her  poet  friends,  of  whom  the 
Duke  was  one,  described  in  a  madrigal  the  sen- 
timents which  each  flower  was  supposed  to 
represent,  there  being  a  distinct  page  for  each 
flower  with  the  appropriate  poem  beneath  it. 
The  writing  was  done  by  the  celebrated  cal- 
igraphist  Jarry.  Both  the  painting  and  writing 
are  said  to  have  been  exquisite,  and  the  bind- 
ing of  the  volume  superb.  It  passed  from  the 
family  after  the  Duchesse  de  Montausier*s 
death  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbe  Rothelin. 
From  him  it  descended  to  M.  de  Rose,  and  was 
then  bought  by  the  Due  de  la  Valliere,  at  the 
sale  of  whose  property,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  sold  for  14.510  francs.  It 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  great-grandson 
of  the  Due  de  la  Valliere.  A  copy  was  published 
by  Didot  of  Paris  in  1784— another  in  1824  by 
Amoreaux  of  Montpelier.— Lady  Jackson,  in 
Old  Paris.  

The    following   is   a   translation   of   one   of 
the  madrigals  in  the  Guirlande  de  Julie.    The 
Fleur  de  Lys  speaks  to  the  fair  Julie: 
**To  thee  I  cede  the  victory 

Which  my  pure  whiteness  gave  to  me, 
And  pretend  no  other  glory 

Than  that  of  crowning  thee. 
Heaven-  by  a  signal  dower 

Formerly  of  me  its  choice  did  take 
As  worthiest  of  all  the  flowers 

Our  royal  kings  a  gift  to  make. 
But  if  my  wish  should  granted  be. 

My  fate  would  still  more  glorious  prove, 
Mounted  upon  thy  head  for  all  to  see. 
Than  to  be  descended  from  the  heavens 
above." 
"Descended    from    the    heavens    above"    is 
here  'an  allusion  to  the  legend  which  ascribes 
the   adoption    of    the   lily   as   the   emblem   of 
France  by  one  of  its  saintly  kings  to  its  having 
descended   upon  him  from  heaven. 

*The  other  two  being  Racan's  "Bergeries," 
and  "La  Journee  des  Madrigaux,"  to  be  spoken 
of  later. 


In  desperation  M.  de  Montausier  at 
last  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  need- 
less to  say  his  persistency  triumphed  in 
the  end,  for  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
the  beautiful  Julie  became  the  Duchesse 
de  Montausier.  The  Duke,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  of  Moliere's  Misanthrope, 
and  a  learned  man,  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Governor  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
fair  Julie  having  previously  been  Royal 
Governess  and  first  Lady-in-Waiting  to 
Marie  Therese,  losing  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  the  great  traditions  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  which  she  had  so  carefully 
nursed  in  her  youth. 

Another  figure  in  the  group  of  minor 
poets  of  the  time  was  Chapelain,  the  in- 
structor of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  the 
son  of  a  notary  of  Paris,  who  was  intro- 
duced at  Rambouillet  in  1627.  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  described  him  as  wearing 
when  she  first  saw  him : 

A  coat  in  the  fashion  ten  years  ago:  it  was 
of  dove-coloured  satin,  lined  with  green  plush, 
and  braided  with  narrow  braid  of  dove-colour 
and  green.    In  the  place  of  lace,  he  wore  net. 

It  is  said  that  Chapelain's*  verse  was 
sometimes  as  shabby  as  his  clothes,  but 
that  when  he  mended  it,  it  became  quite 
respectable!  He  it  was  who  wrote  the 
first  of  the  flower  madrigals  in  the  Guir- 
lande de  Julie — the  Imperial  Crown,  as 
he  called  it — ^and  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated poems  was  "La  Recit  de  la 
Lionne."  This  poem  was  a  sort  of  satire 
on     Mademoiselle     Paulet.f    called     '*la 

♦Jean  Chapelain,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  born  1595,  died  in  1674. 

tAngelique  Paulet,  born  in  1592,  died  in 
1651.  It  was  said  that  two  nightingales  were 
found  dead  one  morning  on  the  border  of  a 
fountain  by  which  she  sung  the  night  before. 
They  could  have  only  died  from  jealousy! 

"Mademoiselle  Paulet,"  says  Talleniant  dcs 
Reaux,  "added  much  to  the  delights  of  Ram- 
bouillet." UAbbe  Arnauld  speaks  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  Sophonisbe  by  Mairet,  given  at 
Rambouillet.  in  which  Julie  D'Angennes  took 
the  role  of  Sophonisbe  while  he  played  Scipio. 
•'Mademoiselle  Paulet,"  he  adds,  "dressed  as  a 
nymphe.  sang  with  her  theorbo  between  the 
acts,  and  this  admirable  voice,  of  which  one 
has  heard  so  much  under  the  name  of  Ange- 
lique.  made  us  not  regret  at  all  the  best  band 
of  violins  ordinarily  employed  in  these  inter- 
ludes." 
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lionne"  on  account  of  her  red  hair,  a 
woman  distinguished  for  her  vivacity, 
her  beautiful  complexion,  her  figure  and 
her  dancing,  and  also  because  she  played 
the  lute  and  sang  better  than  any  other 
of  her  time. 

She  was  introduced  at  Rambouillet 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age  and  in  the 
full  flower  of  her  beauty,  and  soon  be- 
came the  beloved  friend  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  almost  a  daughter  of  the 
family.  The  first  time  she  went  to  the 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet.  Madame  de 
Rambouillet  had  her  received  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town  by  the  prettiest  girls 
of  the  village  and  the  estate,  all  crowned 
with  flowers  and  beautifully  dressed. 
One  of  them  presented  her  with  the  keys 
of  the  Chateau,  and  as  she  passed  over 
the  drawbridge,  two  guns  were  dis- 
charged from  one  of  the  tov/ers. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,*  one  of  the 
most  typical  of  the  Precieuses,  and  most 
closely  identified  with  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet, the  sister  of  Georges  de  Scudery, 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  Carte  de 
Tendre,]  and  many  long-winded  novels 
which  had  great  vogue  in  her  day. 
Among  the  Precieuses  she  was  uni- 
versally known  as  Sappho,  a  name  by 
which  she  designated  herself  in  her  novel 
Le  Grand  Cyrus — a  novel  full  of  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  day.  In  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet — after 
the  marriage  of  Julie — Mile,  de  Scudery 
made  a  point  of  remaining  at  home  on 
Saturdays  and  receiving  her  friends,  thus 

♦Madeleine  de  Scudery,  born  at  Havre  in 
1607.  died  in  1704. 

"She  was  the  creatress."  says  M.  Cousin, 
"of  the  psychological  novel,  as  it  is  called  to- 
day  Her  real  talent  lies  in  the  analysis  and 

development  of  sentiments,  in  portraits,  and  in 
elegant  and  ingenious  conversation  which  she 
evervwhere  introduced. ..  .In  default  of  force 
and  brilliance,  she  had  justice,  finesse,  absolute 
liberty  of  mind,  with  an  abiding  charm.  She 
was  as«iuredly  neither  Montaigne,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, nor  La  Bruyere,  nor  even  Vauven- 
argues;. . .  .she  wa«  in  a  measure  the  French 
sister  of  Addison."  ^ 

tThe  Carte  de  Tendre  was  a  photographical 
Map  of  the  Sentiments  of  a  country  where  one 
passes  by  the  Lake  of  Indifference,  the  Fortress 
of  Respect,  the  villages  of  Billet  Doux,  Little 
Attention,  and  Sensibility  up  to  the  City  of 
Tenderness  on  the  River  of  Inclination  close 
by  the  Sea  Dangerous. 


MADEMOISELLE   PAULET 

drawing  about  her  in  her  modest  quar- 
ters in  the  little  rue  de  la  Beauce,  near 
the  Temple,  a  circle  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Tallemant 
des  Reaux  unkindly  says  that  she  was 
very  black,  very  ugly,  very  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  long  face,  very  talkative  and 
masculine  in  her  manner,  and  that  the 
women  friends  wlio  attended  her  Satur- 
days were  no  more  beautiful  than  she.* 
Yet  there  were  many  talented  women 
among  the  habituees  of  the  Samedis, 
most  of  them  writers  of  verses.  When 
in  1 67 1  Mile.  Scudery  took  the  prize  of 
Eloquence  at  the  French  Academy  by 
her  essay  on  'The  True  Glory,"  Mile,  de 
la  Vigne,  a  poetess  of  the  circle,  cele- 
brated her  triumph  by  presenting  her 
with  a  little  garland  of  gold  laurel  with 
an  ode  entitled  *'Les  Dames  de  Mile, 
de  Scudery,"  and  Peilisonf  made  a  col- 

*The  following  satirical  epigram  >\'as  made 

upon  the  habituees  of  the  Samedi  by  the  Abbe 

de  Tallemant,  brother  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux : 

"These  dames  have  a  spirit  most  pure, 

With  sweetness  enough  and  to  spare. 

For  them  one  doth  feel  a  tenderness  sure 

And  rigour  of  judgment  lacks  e'er." 
tPellison  was  a  lawyer  who  wrote  a  most 
eloquent  defence  of  Fouquet  and  a  History  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise  and  who  was  united  to 
Mile,  de  Scudery,  says  M.  Fousse  de  Sacy,  in 
a  very  pure  and  unsentimental  friendship,  he 
being  quite  as  ugly  as  she ! 


TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE     CHATEAU    DE    RAMBOUILLET 
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lection  of  all  the  letters  and  verses  of 
these  ladies,  without  correction,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  "Les 
Chroniques  du  Samedi."  No  one  was 
ever  less  of  a  blue-stocking,  however, 
than  Sappho: 

"She  did  not  wish/'  says  M.  Cousin,  "to 
be  talked  to  about  her  verses  or  her  prose  and 
to  be  praised  at  random;  she  demanded  to  be 
treated  like  a  person  who  either  wrote  or  did 
not  write,  but  who  knew  how  to  live  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  life.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
less  of  a  blue-stocking,  to  have  less  the  tone 
and  manners  of  a  professional  hel-esprit" 

The  Duke  de  Montausier  was  a  constant 
guest  at  the  Samedis,  as  were  also  Chape- 
lain,  Pellison,  Sarasin  and  Conrart,  but 
although  at  first  Mile,  de  Scudery's  re- 
unions were  attended  by  the  nobility,  the 
Samedi  finally  degenerated  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  into  which  it 
infused,  however,  the.  same  taste  for  cul- 
ture and  learning  as  that  with  which 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  had  earlier  en- 
deavoured to  impregnate  the  higher  strata 
of  society. 

At  Rambouillet  the  principal  amuse- 
ments were  literary  ones : 

"It  was  the  fashion,"  says  Tallemant,  "to 
give  oneself  over  to  plays  which  exercised 
the  mind  and  the  imagination,  in  these  pre- 
cieuse  and  gallant  circles.  One  found  therein 
occasion  to  be  brilliant  and  to  unveil  one's 
sentiments  by  allusions  at  once  ingenious  and 
delicate:  bel  esprit  was  thus  associated  with 
bcl  amour." 

Literary  games  had  great  vogue,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  "Given  Words"  (in 
which  a  certain  number  of  words  were 
given,  out  of  which  each  person  had  to 
compose  either  a  tale,  a  letter,  or  a  voy- 
age, in  verse  or  prose)  ;  the  game  of 
**Lx>ttery"  (in  which  each  person  drew 
the  indication  of  a  task  he  must  fulfill, 
such  as  the  composition  of  a  sonnet,  a 
madrigal,  a  song  or  a  rondeau)  ;  "For 
and  Against"  (in  which  each  person  had 
to  sustain  both  sides  of  the  argument 
on  a  subject  given  him).  Then  there 
were  plays,  dances,  etc.  At  the  Samedis 
these  amusements  were  also  followed, 
and  a  whole  day  was  once  devoted  by 
these  poetical  enthusiasts  to  the  com- 
position of  madrigals,  the  results  of  their 


labours  being  afterward  published  under 
the  title  of  "La  Joumee  des  Madrigaux" 
(The  Day  of  Madrigals),  alluded  to 
above. 

There  is  an  old  homely  adage  which 
runs  "Keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road," 
but  neither  individuals  nor  groups  of  men 
seem  able  to  regard  this  advice  for  long 
at  a  time.  All  begin  well  in  the  middle, 
but  soon  with  centrifugal  motion  they 
swing  away,  and  before  they  know  it  are 
rolling  over  the  Precipice  of  Exaggera- 
tion into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation  (as 
Mile,  de  Sender y  would  put  it)  ;  their 
day  is  past,  and  they  are  become  history ! 
Never  did  a  movement  begin  more  di- 
rectly in  the  centre  of  things  than  that 
called  the  Precieux,  but  like  all  other 
times,  its  time  too  passed.  Even  in  her 
time,  Madame  de  Sevigne  complained  of 
the  decline  of  la  belle  conversation*  and 
when  she,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Longuevillef  at- 
tended tfie  evenings  at  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet, the  flowery  period  of  the 
Precieuses  was  almost  at  an  end.  Racan 
in  his  later  years  also  deplored  the  loss 
of  la  belle  conversation.  Latour  gives  a 
pathetic  picture  of  his  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  the  old  days : 

His  conversation  was  spiritual  and  sprightly. 
People  pressed  round  to  listen  to  him.  Every 
remembrance  of  his  life  reminded  him  of  some 
charming  witticism,  some  ingenious  turn  or 
other  which  he  told  with  grace,  but  so  low, 
so  low  that  often  he  could  not  be  heard.  Turn- 
ing to  Menage,  who  happily  for  us  had  a  finer 
ear,  he  would   say:     *I   see   these  gentlemen 

♦Sainte-Beuve  in  his  essay  on  Madame  de 
Sevigne  writes  the  following  on  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  and  her  idea  of  la  belle  conver- 
sation: "Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  of  the 
same  age  as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  a  little 
less  supple  than  she,  writing  in  1660  to  Mme. 
de  Motteville  on  the  ideal  of  a  retired  life  she 
was  forming  for  herself,  wished  to  have  there 
heroes  and  heroines  of  diverse  kinds: 

"We  would  also  need,"  said  she,  "all  sorts  of 
persons  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  of  all  sorts 
of  things  in  our  conversation,  which  accord- 
ing to  your  taste  and  mine  is  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  life  and  almost  the  only  one  I  care  for. ' 

tLa  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  sister  of  the 
Grand  Conde  and  a  princess  of  the  blood,  was 
noted  for  her  language,  a  "language  of  high 
distinction  and  at  the  same  time  of  .an  exquisite 
politeness  and  an   adorable  negligence." 
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have  «ot  understood.  Translate  what  I  have 
said  into  the  vulgar  tongue.'  There  is  a  cer- 
tain melancholy  in  this  last.  The  poor  poet 
understood  that  the  language  of  his  youth  was 
no  longer  spoken  around  him.  Those  who  had 
sung  were  no  more,  those  whom  he  had  loved 
belonged  to  another  reign.  There  were  new 
names,  new  manners,  a  whole  new  century, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  century  was  he,  like 
the  living  debris  of  tlie  society  of  a  past  day. 
France  entire  clapped  its  hands  at  the  triumphs 
of  the  great  Corneille.  In  his  corner  Pascal 
wrote  his  Provinciales,  and  died  of  his 
Thoughts. 

After  the  death  of  the  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet,  the  Salon  Rambouillet  was 
practically  closed,  although  the  Duchesse 
de  Montausier  and  her  husband  some- 
times received  there.  And  Rambouillet 
had  no  real  successor,  although  many 
other  salons  existed.  The  times  were 
changed:  Louis  XIV  was  growing  old, 
and  the  strict  reign  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  already  making  ready  for  the 
license  of  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  In  her  Old  Regime,  Lady 
Jackson  thus  describes  the  state  of  af- 
fairs : 

"The  traditions  of  the  once  famous  salon 
of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  had  well  nigh 
died  out  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Gradually,  as  the  literary  and  social 
celebrities  of  that  period  disappeared  from  the 
stage  of  life,  the  salons  which  claimed  to  rep- 
resent these  traditions  became  extinct,  and  no 
new  ones  were  opened  to  replace  them.  Those 
reunions  of  the  noble,  the  witty  and  the  learned 
had  never  been  looked  on  with  favour  by  the 
King,  even  in  his  youth.  But  when  wintry  old 
age  crept  upon  him,  with  its  usual  selfish  dis- 
taste for  other  engagements  than  its  own,  he 
regarded  with  a  sterner  and  still  more  jealous 
eye  whatever  appeared  to  be  a  counter  attrac- 
tion to  the  formal  etiquette  and  gloomy  piety 
of  his  court.  He  would  have  the  French  peo- 
ple grow  old  and  devout  with  him,  forgetting 
that  while  individuals  are  passing  away,  a 
nation  is  renewing  its  youth  and  inventing 
new  pleasures  for  itself." 

The  most  famous  of  the  latter  day 
salons  was  that  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
at  Sceaux,  which  had  its  good  days  and 
its  bad  ones,  the  latter  after  the  disgrace 
of  the  Due  du  Maine ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
Bacchic  songs  composed  by  the  Duchesse 


du  Maine,  it  remained  usually  within  the 
limits  of  a  certain  decency,  whereas  at 
some  of  the  other  salons  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  At  Sceaux  gallantry  predom- 
inatted;  at  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  where 
women 'went  only  rarely,  orgie  and  de- 
bauch; at  the  Temple  the  esprits  forts 
professed  incredulity. 

"What  a  contrast,"  says  a  French  woman, 
writing  on  the  Precieuses,  "between  theBer- 
gcrs  of  Racan  and  those  of  Fontenclle  and 
Mal^zieu,  later  the  originals  for  Watteau  and 
Boucher !  Compare  the  madrigals  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  with  the  Anacreontic  songs  of 
La  Fare  and  Chaulieu,  and  measure  the  in- 
terval which  separates  the  adorers  of  Julie  D* 
Angennes  from  the  beasts  of  the  menagerie  of 
Madame  du  Maine !  Le  bel  amour  plays  at  the 
public  houses  and  the  galants  of  a  former  time 
glorify  themselves  under  the  name  of  Liber- 
tines; the  beaux  esprits  qualify  themselves 
as  esprits  forts. 

One  of  the  last  Precieux,  and  yet  so 
curiously  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the 
real  style  that  his  peculiarities  occasioned 
the  coining  of  a  new  word  in  the  French 
language,  was  Marivaux,  a  well-known 
writer  of  novels  and  plays.  M.  Lescure, 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  written  a 
prize  essay  on  Marivaux,  in  which  he 
thus  defines  marivaudage  as 

"The  preciosity  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
It  is  a  certain  affectation  of  justice,  of  sincer- 
ity, of  truth ;  it  is  religion,  not  without  supersti- 
tion, of  original  art  and  of  literature  indepen- 
dent of  all  rules  beyond  those  of  a  tortured, 
refined  taste."  He  goes  on  to  say  further: 
"There  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  flower,  not  a  bird 
in  all  the  novels,  all  the  plays  of  Marivaux. 
The  scene  is  devoted  4o  the  salon  in  perpetu- 
ity." 

Madame  de  Lambert,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous women  of  France  in  the  time  of  the 
Regency,  her  salon  in  a  period  of  almost 
universal  license  and  exaggeration  being 
a  refuge  for  those  who  still  cared  for  the 
best  in  literature  and  the  refinements  of 
society,  deplores  the  ridicule  which  had 
fallen  upon  intellectual  pursuits  among 
women,  especially  women  of  high  birth. 
She  says: 

Knowledge  is  scarcely  pardoned  in  a  very 
small  number  of  men  of  superior  mind ;  but  as 
regards  people  in  society,  if  they  dare  to  be 
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learned,  they  are  called  pedants.  Pedantry, 
however,  is  a  vice  of  the  mind,  knowledge  its 
ornament. 

The  power  of  ridicule  strikes  her 
strongly : 

A  Spanish  writer  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  book  of  Don  Quixote  ruined  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  because  of  the  ridicule  it  spread 
on  the  nation's  earlier  and  most  eminent  su- 
premacy  In  France,  Moliere  has  made  the 

sanie  disorder  by  his  comedy  of  Les  Femmes 
Savantes  Has  society  gained  by  this  ex- 
change in  the  taste  of  women?  They  have  but 
put  excess  in  the  place  of  knowledge ;  the  pre- 
ciosity with  which  they  have  been  so  reproached 
they  have  changed  into  indecence. 

Quaintly  this  same  discerning  lady  says 
in  her  ^'Reflexions  sur  les  Femmes": 

There  are  many  schools  established  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  why  not  have  one  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart?    It  is  an  art  which 


has  been  neglected.  The  passions  nevertheless 
are  cords  which  need  to  be  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

In  studying  the  history  of  that  epoch, 
however,  the  fact  remains  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Precieuses  had  a  vital  ef- 
fect for  good  on  French  language  and 
literature ;  their  original  aims  and  aspira- 
tions were  healthy  and  inspiring :  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  beau  and  the  vrai,  of  bcl 
.  amour  and  la  belle  conversation  would 
surely  have  a  most  salutary  effect  not 
only  on  our  so-called  ''slovenly  speech" 
of  to-day,  but  upon  our  hearts  and  minds 
as  well.  Let  us,  then,  like  the  philoso- 
phers of  old,  try  to  build  our  Future  upon 
a  study  of  the  Past :  let  the  wand  of  the 
Precieuses  touch  our  imaginations  and 
incite  us  to  the  culte  of  the  beau^  the  vrai, 
transformed  and  transfigured  by  bel 
amour,  engendered  in  the  warmth  of 
human  intercourse,  la  belle  conversation, 

Lilian  Rea, 


THE  "CONFESSIONS"  OF  A  LITER- 
ARY ADVISER 


N  these  days  when  pub- 
lishers are  hastening  to 
'confess"  in  book  and 
periodical  —  confessions 
which,  by  the  bye,  are 
mostly  of  the  faults  of 
'the  other  fellow" — it  is 
possible  that  a  few  confessions,  of  a  per- 
haiis  similar  nature,  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  mysterious  being,  the  literary  ad- 
viser, may  have  a  certain  interest. 

One  of  my  employers  has  written  that 
the  literary  adviser  is  usually,  like  Dis- 
raeli's critic,  an  author  who  has  failed. 
Perhaps  this  is  so  in  my  own  case.  My 
first  book  was  published  under  a  contract 
exempting  one  thousand  copies  from 
royalty.  It  sold  rather  less  than  two 
thousand,  so  I  did  not  get  very  much, 
and  my  publisher,  who  had  expected  bet- 
ter things  of  it,  refused  nly  second  ven- 
ture (he'd  have  doubtless  felt  much  ag- 
grieved if  I  had  taken  it  elsewhere  unin- 
vited), and  another  man  published  it, 
sold  about  three  thousand,  and  then 
failed  before  pay-day.  Thus  far  I  was 
certainly  a  literary  failure  on  the  financial 
side.  My  third  book,  being  published  in 
a  magazine,  naturally  brought  me  some- 
thing substantial.  Later,  when  put  out  in 
book  form,  it  sold  worse  than  either  of 
the  others,  though  I  am  convinced  it  was 
the  most  salable  and  least  meritorious  of 
any  I  have  written.  My  fourth  and  last 
I  peddled  around  to  my  two  former  pub- 
lishers and  several  others.  Finally  a  new 
man  accepted  it  and  has  succeeded  in  sell- 
ing about  fifteen  thousand  copies.  That's 
my  case  as  an  author. 

As  a  literary  adviser  I  have  read  over 
one  thousand  book  manuscripts,  and  have 
"discovered,"  as  the  saying  goes,  five  suc- 
cessful authors,  three  of  whom  sell  from 
one  to  three  hundred  thousand,  and  two 
who  sell  somewhere  around  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  mark.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  not  yet  advised  against  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  that  has  ever  succeeded, 
even  moderately,  in  other  hands.  So 
much  by  way  of  introduction  of  myself. 


When  one  is  going  to  confess,  such  per- 
sonal details  are  desirable.  Obviously 
they  bear  on  the  value  of  the  confession. 

Would-be  authors  are  prone  to  imagine 
that  their  manuscripts  do  not  receive  the 
consideration  they  deserve,  and  many 
tricks,  like  the  inverted  and  misplaced 
page,  are  resorted  to  to  detect  the  de- 
linquent reader.  Publishers,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  that  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  every  book  sent  them.  Both  claimants 
are  quite  correct  in  their  contentions. 

In  the  first  place,  every  manuscript  is 
given  all  the  consideration  it  seems  to 
demand,  and,  in  the  second,  the  fitness  of 
the  intelligence  by  which  that  considera- 
tion is  governed  is  seldom  what  it  should 
be.  There  is  usually  a  first  reader  em- 
ployed on  the  premises  as  a  sort  of 
"sifter,"  who  reads  as  much  of  each  man- 
uscript (unless  the  name  of  the  author 
carries  it  higher  at  once)  as  he  considers 
necessary.  Sometimes  he  reads  it 
through,  but  often  a  chapter  or  two  and 
the  conclusion,  or  even  a  single  page,  is 
quite  enough  to  condemn,  and  properly 
so,  granting  our  first  reader  knows  his 
business.  If,  however,  he  thinks  it  "pos- 
sible," it  goes  to  a  second,  sometimes  on 
the  premises,  sometimes  outside,  and  if 
he  finds  it  worth  reading  through  and 
approves  or  is  doubtful,  it  goes  to  yet  a 
third,  and  so  on  through  few  or  many  as 
the  case  may  be.  Occasionally  one  or 
two  strong  commendations  may  carr>^  a 
manuscript  straight  to  the  head  adviser, 
to  the  literary  man  of  the  firm  or  to  "a 
conference  of  the  Powers."  Sometimes 
it  takes  several  good  and  several  discrim- 
inatingly favourable  opinions  to  bring  it 
to  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Now  as  to  the  people  who  do  this  work. 
I  suppose  it  is  natural  enough  for  a  pub- 
lisher, looking  at  a  book  from  the 
commercial  end,  to  exaggerate  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  advertising  and  the 
marketing  sides  of  his  business.  He 
seems  almost  to  resent  the  money  he 
spends  to  find  out  what  is  worth  publish- 
ing and  what  isn't,  and  yet  it  should  be 
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fairly  clear  that  on  that  very  decision  de- 
pends the  most  important  element  of  his 
success.  He  can  often  sell  books  that 
have  real  quality  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
he  can  seldom  sell  books  that  haven't,  un- 
less he  be  of  the  recent  school  of  publish- 
ing that  holds  it  good  business  to  jam  a 
bad  book  down  the  throats  of  the  least  in- 
telligent and  the  largest  section  of  the 
public  by  means  of  big  advertising — ^ad- 
vertising so  big  as  to  make  the  said  "least 
intelligent"  believe  the  said  book  a  great 
success  in  advance,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
them  to  read  it  and  find  merit  in  it  if 
they  want  the  people  to  think  they  know 
what's  what. 

Barring  such  cases  then,  I  cannot  but 
admit,  in  all  modesty,  that  the  literary  ad- 
viser is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant persons  in  a  publishing  house.  On 
him  depends  what  the  firm  shall  and  what 
it  shall  not  print — the  vitals  of  the  whole 
business — and  most  publishers  have  any- 
where from  two  or  three  to  seven  or 
eight  of  these  censors,  more  or  less,  in 
his  employ.  No  one  of  them  can  accept 
a  book;  but — ^and  here  lies  the  crux  of  the 
matter — any  one  of  them  is  very  apt  to  be 
able  to  reject  it.  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  most  success- 
ful writers  have  peddled  their  first  suc- 
cess from  one  place  to  another  before  it 
won  acceptance.  I  know  that  my  two 
biggest  "discoveries"  had  knocked  vainly 
at  many  doors  and,  as  for  the  others,  I 
have  no  definite  knowledge — only  sus- 
picions. It  was  worse  than  criminal,  it 
was  absurd,  to  reject  either  of  those  books, 
and  yet  they  had  been  rejected  repeatedly, 
which  brings  me  to  the  cold,  hard  fact 
that  just  about  one  literary  adviser  in  ten 
is  worth  even  his  scanty  salt.  Each  one 
has  it  in  his  power  to  turn  away  a  two 
hundred  thousand  seller;  yet  little, 
if  any,  real  judgment  is  expended  on  se- 
lecting this  arbiter  of  author's  fame  and 
publishers'  gain.  His  presence  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil :  anyone 
in  the  office  who  has  not  too  much  else 
to  do,  any  youth  two  or  three  years  out 
of  college  any  friend  of  the  firm,  will  an- 
swer for  "reading,"  and  his  or  her  wages 
will  be  perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  perhaps  five  dollars  a  book, 
perhaps  one  dollar  an  hour.  Except  in 
one  or  two  houses  where  a  fairly  high- 


priced  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  a  publisher  would  feel  rather 
aggrieved  to  pay  more  than  I  have  named 
for  an  expert  who  should  have  a  wide 
knowledge  and  a  sound  judgment,  both  of 
literature  and  people,  whose  mind  should, 
above  all,  have  the  judicial  quality,  the 
power  of  mental  detachment  that  enables 
him  to  see  a  public  for  something  that 
does  not  interest  him  personally,  or  to 
realise  there  is  no  public  for  something 
that  does.  Naturally  such  a  man  is  not 
tempted  by  such  pay,  unless  he  have  a 
special  fancy  for  the  work  and  leisure  to 
indulge  his  fancies,  while  most  publish- 
ers, despite  the  big  losses  their  methods 
have  again  and  again  entailed  fail  to  see 
the  need  of  really  qualified  assistants  or 
fail  of  judgment  in  -their  selection.  A 
mistake  is  always  possible  under  the  best 
conditions.  To  deliberately  prefer  the 
worst  is  to  invite  one. 

I  have  sometimes  set  myself  to  wonder 
how  many  charming — ^perhaps  great — 
books  may  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire 
by  diffident  genius  that  lacked  the  confi- 
dence or  the  grim  determination  to  keep 
on  peddling  after  two  or  three  rejections, 
none  of  all  which  is  to  gainsay  that  the 
great  majority  of  manuscripts  are  quite 
impossible  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  even  their  parents  thinking  other- 
wise of  them.  The  complaints  of  such 
people — and  it  is  generally  they  who  do 
the  complaining— would  be  little  short 
of  impertinent  were  they  less  pathetic. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  suf- 
fered to  realise  the  kind  of  things  that 
often  come  to  a  publisher,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  the  following  example  is  not 
uncharacteristic.  A  woman  had  sent  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  with  them  a  long, 
sociable  letter  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  chatty  commentary  on  herself 
and  her  work,  directions  as  to  how  it 
was  to  be  published,  talk  of  terms,  etc., 
through  all  of  which  ran  a  note  of  as- 
surance that  the  recipient  would  welcome 
her  manuscript  with  shouts  of  glad  ac- 
claim: only  she  ventured  to  ask  his 
advice  on  one  point,  and  she  begged  him 
to  give  it  frankly  and  fearlessly.  She 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  dedication 
might  not  be  too  long,  and  would  consent 
to  cut  it  a  little  if  he  thought  better.  This 
was  the  dedication : 
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"To  my  peerless  husband :  to  my  daughters, 
Minnie  and  Lizzie:  to  my  sister  Bessie  (sweet 
Bessie) ;  and  to  my  God." 

Perhaps  an  even  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon than  that  observed  in  the  hap- 
hazard manner  of  running  the  *' Depart- 
ment of  Life  and  Death,"  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  is  the  curious  persistency  with  which 
most,  if  not  all,  publishers  guide  their 
choice  of  books  on  prejudice  and  fancy, 
rather  than  on  reason  based  upon  the  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
writing  on  the  wall  that  needs  no  seer  to 
interpret. 

The  strongest  and  most  unswerving  of 
these  prejudices,  with  the  exception  of 
that  against  poetry,  is  the  one  based  on  the 
proposition  that  **Books  of  short  stories 
don't  pay."  Now  my  experience  leads  me 
to  consider  that  a  collection  of  short 
stories  does  not  sell  as  well  as  a  novel 
with  equal  claims  on  popularity ;  but  that 
it  should  be  ruthlessly  turned  down  just 
because  it  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
seems  unreasonable,  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider how  many  of  the  most  popular  writ- 
ers of  to-day  made  their  first  book  suc- 
cesses with  just  such  volumes,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  very  small  propor- 
tion which  publications  of  this  kind  bear 
to  the  great  novel  list.  Passing  over  the 
earlier  vogue  of  Bret  Harte  and  perhaps 
Doctor  Hale,  the  names  of  Kipling,  Conan 
Doyle,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  Edith  Wharton 
strike  pretty  hard,  while  of  success  in 
somewhat  less  spectacular  degrees  may  be 
mentioned  many  like  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
"Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston  and  Eleanor  Hoyt. 
Surely  these  are  enough  to  show  that  a 
book  of  really  good  short  stories  or 
sketches  has,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  fair 
chance  of  success.  Were  they  ten  times 
as  many,  however,  I  doubt  our  publisher 
would  not  continue  to  say,  when  con- 
fronted with  such  a  book :  "Short  stories? 
Um — short  stories  don't  sell." 

I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
prejudice  against  poetry  is  not  nearly  so 
well  founded  as  it  might  be.  Good  poetry 
has  sold  within  the  last  fifty  years  as 
well  as  other  literature,  and  the  same 
poets  continue  to  sell,  which  is  more 
than   can    be    said    of   many    contempo- 


rarily successful  novelists,  while  newer 
writers,  like  Stephen  Phillips  and  Riley, 
none  of  them  in  the  first  class,  manage  to 
make  their  salt,  as  do  several  of  the  small- 
er men  to  a  less  degree. 

Still  a  third  prejudice  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed is  a  feeling  that  disagreeable 
novels  are  not  good  ventures.  As  to  the 
question  of  principle  involved  in  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  books,  that  is  a  fair 
proposition,  but,  beyond  that,  you  can  cite 
your  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,  your 
GadAys,  your  Sir  Richard  Calmodys  and 
a  score  more  without  once  shaking  some 
publisher's  idea  that,  however  unreason- 
able it  may  be,  there  are  about  as  many 
of  the  public  who  like  to  be  harrowed  as 
there  are  who  enjoy  pleasant  fiction.  I 
recall  a  conversation  I  had  once  with  a 
most  able  maker  of  books  over  one  of  my 
big  finds — ^  novel  I  had  read  with  chills 
nmning  up  and  down  my  spine  and  felt 
like  hurling  through  the  window  when  it 
was  finished.  I  had  written  my  opinion 
accordingly,  and  my  employer  read  it  and 
asked : 

"Is  this  one  of  those  uni5leasant 
books?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "very  unpleasant." 
"One  that  the  critics  will  say  is  morbid 
and  should  never  have  been  written  or 
printed?" 

"Doubtless  some  of  them  will." 
"Why  should  I  print  it  then?" 
"You  have  no  option.  It's  a  big  book, 
a  book  of  tremendous  power.  You  may 
never  get  it  started,  but,  if  you  ever  sell 
five  thousand,  you'll  sell  one  hundred 
thousand." 

He  read  it  himself  rather  grudgingly, 
and  published  it  with  results  considerably 
beyond  my  prophecy,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  how  many  of  the  firms  I  knew 
had  turned  it  down  did  so  because  it  was 
"disagreeable." 

Turning  from  the  prejudices  to  what 
we  might  call  the  fancies,  we  find  senti- 
ments that  run  in  streaks  in  the  publish- 
ing world,  sentiment  for  and  against  nov- 
elettes, historical  romance,  b'gosh  novels, 
dialect  literature,  etc.  There  will  be  pe- 
riods of  years  when  to  ask  a  publisher  to 
consider  a  story  of  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand words  is  received  like  the  suggestion 
of  a  general  assignment.  Then  some 
venturesome  man  puts  out  a  Monsieur 
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Beaucaire  of  about  thirteen  thousand  or  a 
Mrs,  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  of 
about  twenty-five,  and  lo!  they  all  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  is  crying 
for  that  kind  of  book  and  proceed  to  in- 
augurate "series'*  of  short  novels,  most 
of  which  fall  flat,  since  the  public  is  not 
crying  for  short  novels  because  they're 
short,  but  for  any  book  that  hits  them 
and  fits  its.  size.  Naturally  when  pub- 
lishers start  short  novel  series  as  such, 
they  publish  many  that  do  not  deserve 
publication  at  any  length,  and  the  inevit- 
able failure  follows,  whereupon  they  all 
scurry  back  to  their  pronunciamento, 
more  confirmed  than  ever,  until  one  or 
two  more  short  "sellers"  start  a  new  del- 
uge. A  rather  pertinent  episode  in  the 
line  of  my  contention  occurred  several 
years  ago.  Pne  of  our  leading  houses 
published  a  long  short  story  in  their  mag- 
azine. If  any  one  had  wasted  a  moment's 
thought  on  the  matter,  it  would  have 
been  evident  that  the  story  offered  big 
possibilities  in  book  form  by  itself,  but  its 
length,  doubtless,  prevented  its  being 
even  thought  of  in  that  connection. 
Therefore  it  was  comparatively  wasted  in 
the  magazine,  though  it  occasioned  the 
widest  interest  there.  Afterward  the 
missed  possibility  dawned  on  the  pub- 
lisher and  he  put  it  out  as  a  book,  but 
it  was  too  late  then  to  accomplish  much. 
The  bloom  was  off  the  peach,  which 
seems  to  count  for  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing in  these  days. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  historical 
romance,  whether  of  the  mediaeval  cut- 
and-thrust  variety  or  the  early  American. 
Two  or  three  good  stories  of  the  type 
are  published : — ^an  Under  the  Red  Robe 
and  a  To  Have  and  to  Hold — ^r  ones 
that  the  public  thinks  are  good,  like  Alice 
of  Old  Vincennes  or  When  Knighthood 
was  in  Flower,  and,  forthwith,  a  host  of 
imitators  —  authors  and  publishers  — 
spring  up  and  flood  the  market  with 
books  the  readers  don't  think  good  and 
won't  have.  Then  the  publishers  all  say : 
"The  public  is  tired  of  historical  ro- 
mance," of  whichever  brand  it  may  be, 
and  shut  down  indiscriminately  on  its 
publication.  The  public  is  never  tired  of 
the  romance  it  likes.  It  is  only  tired  of  a 
lot  of  feeble  efforts  written  and  published 
on  the  supposition  that  it  yearns  to  be 


gorged  with  imitations  of  something  it 
has  liked  and  is  always  prepared  to  like 
again. 

So  again  with  the  b'gosh  novel.  Dai^d 
Harum  makes  a  hit,  Eben  Holden  fol- 
lows, and  then  the  floodgates  are  let  loose 
only  to  be  shut  down  so  tight  that  even 
a  David  Harum  might  fail  to  get 
through.  The  same  is  true  of  dialect. 
Back  and  forth  swings  the  pendulum. 
One  year  they  will  publish  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  the 
best  will  be  peddled  around  well-nigh 
hopelessly. 

As  I  have  intimated,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  sound  reason  for  any  of  these 
changes  of  sentiment,  and  if  there  lived 
a  publisher  who  said:  "I  want  a  real 
poet ;  I  want  a  readable  collection  of  short 
stories  with  the  true  short  story  quality 
in  them;  I  want  a  good  novelette  that 
happens  to  be  a  novelette  because  it  tells 
itself  naturally  in  that  length;  I  want  a 
stirring  historical  romance  of  any  time 
and  place — one  that  shows  the  place  and 
peoples  it  with  live  people  of  the  time ;  I 
want  a  novel  of  shrewd,  humorous,  kind- 
ly rural  character;  I  want  a  typical  dia- 
lect that  wasn't  written  just  to  write  dia- 
lect ;  I  want  a  true  business  story  of  real 
business  men,  or  an  inside  political  novel ; 
and  I  want  any  or  all  of  these  at  any  or  all 
times  equally — only  I  want  the  most  ef- 
fective of  each;"  that  dream-publisher 
would,  I  am  convinced,  make  more  suc- 
cesses and  fewer  failures  than  any  man 
publishing  to-day.  If  you  stop  to  think, 
it  is  the  first  who  strikes  that  makes  the 
biggest  hit,  and  it  is  because  the  blow  he 
struck  was  backed  up  by  muscle  and 
judgment;  not  because  somebody  hap- 
pened just  then  to  want  to  be  hit  in  that 
particular  place;  rather,  because  he  was 
not  expecting  to  be  hit  at  all.  Therefore, 
if  you  must  cultivate  fancies  let  it  be  for 
things  that  others  are  not  publishing. 
Print  a  bright,  short  novel  when  the  rest 
are  down  on  them;  put  out  a  good  his- 
torical romance  when  the  crowd  insists 
the  public  has  had  enough. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  above 
principle  that  I  take  occasion  to  admit. 
When  a  popular  craze — automobiling,  for 
instance — happens  to  be  on,  it  is  natural 
that  a  book  like  The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor would  attract  more  attention  than 
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at  another  time,  but  tlien,  after  all,  The 
Lightning  Conductor  was  a  very  charm- 
ing story  outside  the  automobile,  and  lots 
of  motor-car  rubbish  has  failed  since 
then. 

I  suppose  I  belong  to  the  old  school  of 
literary  observers,  and,  from  that  stand- 
point, it  is  interesting  to  view  the  new 
publishing  houses  —  plucky,  energetic 
young  men  striking  out  for  themselves; 
and,  so  viewing,  I  find  myself  wondering 
a  bit  why  most  of  them  seem  possessed 
by  a  peculiar  insistence.  Because  they 
are  "little,"  they  seem  to  feel  that  all 
their  efforts  should  be  bent  to  the  publish- 
ing of  little  things,  from  humorous  calen- 
dars up  through  all  the  different  grades  of 
cleverness  and  charm,  but  hardly  ever 
passing  beyond  the  domain  of  **light  liter- 
ature." I  know  a  firm  who  started  that 
way  a  good  many  years  ago  and  who  have 
been  trying  very  hard  to  get  away  from 
their  reputation — an  excellent  one  of  its 
kind.  Now  they  want  to  publish  some 
solid  books,  because  solid  books  are,  after 
all,  the  best  backbone  for  any  house,  but 
neither  the  jobbers  nor  the  retailers  nor 
the  readers  will  take  their  imprint 
seriously. 

If  I  were  advising  a  newly-born  firrn,  I 
would  say:  Make  a  point  of  beginning 
with  two  or  three  books  of  substantial 
value.  Do  not  bar  others  or  anything 
good  of  any  decent  kind,  but  have  it 
clearly  understood  from  the  first  that 
you  are  no  mere  purveyor  of  literary 
sweetmeats.  Who  knows  but  that,  thus 
launched,  you  may  some  day  even  gain 
entrance  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the  text- 
book field ! 

On  the  question  whether  or  no  literary 
merit  be  the  touchstone  of  success,     I 


would  sum  up  the  result  of  my  experience 
as  to  the  chances  of  "possible"  manu- 
scripts as  follows: 

A  book  we  call  "big,"  whether  on  the 
score  of  power,  human  insight  or  literary 
value,  does  not  always  succeed,  but  its 
chances  are  immeasurably  the  best. 

A  book  that  is  creditable  and  has  some 
element  that  might  commend  it  to  a  line 
of  readers  or  to  some  popular  sentiment 
must  be  considered  carefully.  Rejection 
is  apt  to  turn  over  a  big  seller  to  rival 
hands. 

A  creditable  book  with  no  special  claim 
is  a  gamble  with  the  odds  against  it. 

A  book  more  or  less  badly  written  and 
put  together,  but  with  some  special  "fea- 
tures," is  also  a  gamble,  but  its  prospects 
are  much  better  than  they  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago,  because  though 
readers  of  culture  and  taste  have  become 
more  numerous,  those  of  little  or  no  taste 
and  culture  have  increased  in  much 
greater  proportion.  The  class  that  once 
read  ten-cent  fiction  are  now  reading 
dollar-and-a-half  novels — which  seems  a 
point  against  the  claim  that  "the  poor 
are  growing  poorer,"  and  this  public  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  heavy  advertis- 
ing. Its  numbers  and  idiosyncrasies  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  mediocre  and 
poor  work  that  has  been  forced  to  big 
sales. 

So  much  for  how,  in  my  experience 
and  judgment,  the  situation  stands.  It 
comes  to  this :  that  while  no  one  can  pre- 
dict certain  success  in  any  case,  the  fact 
remains  that  sound  prediction  is  rnuch 
more  practicable  than  many  who  fail  at 
it  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  it  is  an 
undervalued  and  largely  unpatronised  art 
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CHARLES  LEVER* 

IHARLES  LEVER  was 
Ibom  just  a  hundred  years 
I  ago :  a  fact  which  is  wont 
I  to  serve  as  excuse  fdr 
1  commending  very  infe- 
Irior  names,  for  the  mo- 

|ment,  to  the  notice  of  a 

good-natured  world.  What  if  we  have 
forgotten  the  fellow,  he  has  a  right  to  his 
Centenary.  He  once  did  something  or 
other :  let  us  say  what  comes  to  hand  and 
dismiss  him  from  our  minds  for  another 
hundred  years. 

As  it  happens,  Charles  Lever  is  not  a 
mere  memory  to  be  vanished  on  occa- 
sions by  those  literary  persons  commis- 
sioned to  yearn  periodically  over  the  ne- 
glected dead.  He  is  in  hardly  greater 
danger  of  oblivion  than  Smollett  or  Du- 
mas. With  Smollett,  indeed,  he  shares 
first  honours  among  English  writers  of 
picaresque  narrative.  A  Clinker  for  a 
Lorrequer,  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  always  barring  the  question 
of  coarseness.  The  difference  here  is  not 
due  to  mere  change  in  public  manners, 
but  to  a  fastidiousness  ingrained  in  the 
later  novelist.  He  had,  moreover,  a  rev- 
erence for  womankind  which  is  uncom- 
mon enough  in  any  age.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  in  the  midst  of  his  rollick- 
ing fun  there  should  be  always  a  place  a 
little  apart  reserved  for  his  women.  In 
speaking  of  his  hero  Tony  Butler,  he 
says :  "Hope  he  is  worthy  of  Alice ;  but 
is  he  in  this  respect  any  worse  than  his 
neighbours  ?  I  don't  believe  any  man  was 
worth  the  woman  that  inspired  a  real  pas- 
sion, and  he  only  became  approximately 
so  by  dint  of  loving  her.  And  so  if  T.  B. 
ever  does  turn  out  a  good  fellow  it  is 
Alice  that  has  done  it,  and  not  yours 
faithfully." 

Tony  Butler  was  at  that  time  being 
created  in  monthly  parts,  according  to 

♦Charles  Lever:  His  Life  in  His  Letters. 
By  Edmund  Downey:  Edinburgh  and  London. 
William  Blackwood  and  Son.     1906. 


the  hand-to-mouth  way  of  working  in 
vogue  during  the  early  Victorian  period. 
Lever  asserted  that  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  possibly  work;  he  liked 
to  speak  of  "dashing  off  a  few  chapters :" 
he  was,  in  short,  not  free  from  the  foible 
which  made  Congreve  and  Byron  so 
jealous  of  their  amateur  standing.  "Any 
good  there  is  in  me  is  for  emergencies," 
he  says  to  his  publisher.  "I  can  hit  them, 
and  am  seldom  unprepared  for 
them.  Whatever  takes  the  tone  of 
daily  continuous  work  and  looks  like  in- 
dustry I  totally  fail  at."  All  this  has 
truth  in  it,  but  Lever  was  a  most  hard- 
working author;  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fact  that  his  improvidence 
was  always  providing  him  with  emer- 
gencies. He  was  a  helpless  spendthrift, 
but  lacked  that  cheerful  abandon  which, 
in  Harry  Lorrequer,  seemed  to  give  a 
kind  of  solid  merit  to  prodigality.  Lever 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  never  ceased  to  regard 
with  surprise  as  well  as  grief  the  moving 
spectacle  of  his  impecuniosity.  It  is  un- 
lucky for  the  general  impression  of  Lever 
derived  from  the  present  collection  of 
letters  that  so  many  of  them  have  to  do 
mainly  or  wholly  with  his  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties. The  note  of  lament  over  a  sit- 
uation that  might  have  been  prevented  by 
a  little  common-sense  grows  in  the  end 
a  little  wearying.  "If  I  had  the  choice 
given  me  Td  rather  be  forgotten  by  my 
creditors  than  remembered  by  my 
friends,"  he  says,  not  altogether  in  jest, 
after  twenty  years  of  successful  writing. 
Lever,  like  Scott  and  Thackeray,  in  the 
determination  to  live  while  he  lived,  made 
a  great  deal  of  petty  trouble  for  himself. 
Lever  began  life  as  a  physician,  and 
made  no  great  hit  of  it ;  so  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Harry  Lorrequer  naturally  led 
him  into  the  business  of  writing.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note,  in  these  days 
when  people  so  readily  take  the  leap,  how 
bold  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  adven- 
ture. Periodicals  were  few  then,  and  the 
market  for  a  casual  writer  was  limited. 
However,  thanks  to  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  and  later  Blackwood's, 
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Lever  was  not  slow  in  finding  his  public. 
Whatever  he  suffered  thereafter  was  due 
to  his  improvidence  and  not  to  his  indo- 
lence or  lack  of  recognition.  He  had  a 
very  modest  notion  of  the  value  of  his 
works  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Harry  Lofrequer  is,  he  says,  not  a  novel, 
but  "a  mass  of  incongruous  adventure," 
to  which,  by  introducing  a  central  figure, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  give  any  sort  of  con- 
sistency. The  fact  remains  that  Lorre- 
quer  is  a  most  engaging  hero,  and  quite 
real  enough  for  heroic  purposes.  The 
writer's  confession  that  Lorrequer  was, 
in  part,  drawn  after  himself,  may  ac- 
count for  this.  For  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  Lever  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  men  of  his  time.  What  would 
one  not  give  to  have  heard  the  first  din- 
ner conversation  between  him  and  Thack- 
eray, "Thackeray  assuming  what  he 
judged  to  be  a  style  of  conversation  suit- 
able to  Lever,  whilst  the  latter  responded 
in  the  sarcastic  and  sceptical  tone  proper 
to  an  English  tourist  in  Ireland."  Thack- 
eray had  not  then  made  his  real  mark,  but 
was  in  Ireland  collecting  impressions  for 
his  Irish  Sketch-Book,  Its  facetious 
character  made  its  dedication  to  Lever  a 
tribute  of  doubtful  utility  among  a  not 
altogether  thick-skinned  circle  of  Dublin 
acquaintances.  Lever's  own  affectionate 
interpretation  of  the  Irish  character, 
with  all  its  touches  of  broad  satire,  mainly 
endeared  him  to  his  victims;  though  a 
certain  bitterness  in  his  treatment  of  the 
priesthood  aroused  a  protest  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  just. 

A  not  too  fanciful  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  Lever  and  Bret  Harte. 
Each  of  them  derived  the  material,  for  his 
best  work  from  early  experience  at  home, 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  abroad.  Lever 
seems  to  have  made  less  a  sinecure  of  his 
consulship  than  Harte  did ;  and,  with  all 
his  extravagance,  to  have  been  a  more  re- 
sponsible person.  He  had  a  genius  for 
domesticity  as  well  as  for  good-fellow- 
ship. Nothing  interfered  with  his  devo- 
tion for  his  family,  nor  was  he  easy  un- 
der any  other  breach  of  obligation. 
Worldly  he  was  by  his  own  free  confes- 
sion, a  diner,  a  dancer,  a  keen  loser  at 
whist,  undisguisedly  in  pursuit  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasure,  and  by  no  means  affect- 
ing, like  Thackeray,  a  contempt  for  so- 


ciety. How  gravely  he  commends  a  con- 
temporary because  "none  but  a  man 
hourly  conversant  with  good  society  could 
give  the  tone  he  has  given  to  salon  life. 
It  has  the  perfume  of  the  drawing-room 
throughout  it  all,  and  if  any  one  thinks 
that's  an  easy  thing  to  do,  let  him  try 
it — that's  all."  He  is  sincerely  and 
justly  pleased  that  certain  authorities 
commend  his  own  heroes  for  their  good- 
breeding.  Not  being  himself  a  snob,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  eye  for  per- 
sons who  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
that  category. 

The  later  letters  to  John  Blackwood 
are  in  a  more  genial  vein.    The  financial 
cloud  was,  on  the  whole,  less  threatening, 
and  Blackwood  evidently  a  more  sym- 
pathetic person  than  the  earlier  mentor, 
Alexander    Spencer.     There   are   many 
amusing  touches  of  description  and  com- 
ment. "Every  confounded  thing,"  he  says, 
"from  a  bug  to  a  baritone,  sings  all  day 
in  Italy."    And  again,  whimsically  com- 
plaining of  the  July  heat  in  Spezzia :  "It 
is  somewhat  over  90  in  what  stands  for 
shade;    and    what    with    the    smell    of 
oranges  and  the  glow,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
sitting  in  a  pot  of  hot  marmalade."    On 
the  whole,  the  brilliant  passages  in  these 
letters  are  much  fewer  than  would  have 
been  expected.    They  represent  for  the 
most  part  the  less  buoyant  moods  of  a 
merry  gentleman   who  was  at  his  best 
among  friends,  as  a  host,  wit,  and  racon- 
teur.   He  never  willingly  grew  up ;  it  was 
always  the  life  of  youth,  the  life  of  a  Lor- 
requer or  an  O'Malley,  which,  mutatis 
mutandis,  he  wished  to  enjoy.    He  once 
called  on  the  Brownings,  and  charmed 
them,  but  could  never  be  tempted  to  go  to 
them  again.    "A  most  cordial,  vivacious 
manner,  a  glowing  countenance,  with  the 
animal  spirits  predominant  over  the  intel- 
lect, yet  the  intellect  by  no  means  in  de- 
fault ;  you  can't  help  being  surprised  into 
being  pleased  with  him,  whatever  your 
previous   inclination  may  be.     Natural, 
too,    and    a    gentleman    past    mistake." 
Later,   Mrs.   Browning  accounts   plain- 
tively for  his  failure  to  come  again,  in 
spite    of    Browning's    advances.      "The 
fact  is,  he  leads  a  different  life  from  ours ; 
he  is  in  the  ball-room  and  we  in  the  cave." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lever  would 
have  put  it  very  differently.    But  it  is 
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lucky  that  ball-rooms  as  well  as  caves  oc- 
casionally give  forth  a  sound.  In  a  cave 
Lever  would  have  been  an  owl,  not  an 
oracle;  certainly  not  the  brilliant  enter- 
tainer of  the  ball-room  and  the  mess. 
H.  IV.  Boynton, 

II 

Dr.  James  Schouler's  "Americans  of 
1776." 

The  author  of  a  standard  history  of 
the  United  States  has  here  supplemented 
his  larger  canvases  with  what  one  might 
be  tempted  to  call  literary  picture  postals 
of  colonial  scenes.  And  yet  that  is  not  all. 
In  describing  our  ancestors,  from  their 
dress  and  diet  to  their  libraries  and  clubs, 
these  chapters  are  more  than  mere  snap- 
shots of  casual  incidents.  While,  for  ex- 
ample, the  advertisements  in  the  press 
of  the  period  are  utilised  in  "photograph- 
ing primitive  manners  and  customs," 
nevertheless  the  work  as  a  whole  is  of 
more  serious  import.  In  fact,  it  is  pre- 
sented as  an  original  study  of  life  and 
manners,  social,  industrial  and  political, 
for  the  Revolutionary  period,  for  which 
newspapers,  magazines  and  pamphlets, 
old  letters  and  diaries  have  been  explored 
and  the  results  of  a  personal  investigation 
among  hidden  but  trustworthy  matter 
set  forth.  In  a  word,  the  writer  has 
struck  a  happy  medium  between  the 
"gadzooks"  gossip  of  the  historical 
novelist  and  the  slow  and  ponderous  ut- 
terances of  the  overdignified  historian. 
Thus  in  the  initial  description  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  their  people,  the 
stage  is  seen  to  be  occupied  not  only  by 
quality  folk  with  their  powder  and 
patches,  but  also  by  bondsmen  and  re- 
demptioners  with  their  rags  and  tatters. 
And  so,  too,  in  picturing  the  state  of  these 
poor  blacks  and  of  the  white  temporary 
slaves  of  debt,  the  lights  and  shades  are 
equally  distributed.  There  is  the  dark 
anomaly  of  the  sacred  British  soil  pol- 
luted by  a  system  of  bondage ;  with  it  go 
certain  lighter  touches  in  the  system, 
such  as  the  care  taken  of  slaves  in  Chris- 
tian   families,    and    even    the    fun    and 
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humour  to  be  found  in  the  advertise- 
ments for  rascally  runaways.  This  ju- 
dicious balance  in  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuro is  further  exemplified  in  two  contig- 
uous chapters,  the  one  on  Crimes  and 
Disorders,  the  other  on  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths.  The  former  reads  like  a 
Chicago  paper  the  morning  after  the 
glorious  Fourth,  the  latter  like  a  ser- 
monette  from  the  White  House.  Such 
reading  leads  to  a  reversal  of  judg- 
ment. For  the  believer  in  the  good  old 
times,  the  gentlemanly  highwayman  turns 
out  to  be  the  vulgar  footpad ;  for  the  ad- 
vocate of  race-suicide  the  founder  of  an 
exclusive  family  turns  out  to  be  the 
father  of  as  many  children  as  there  were 
original  States  in  the  Union.  In  this 
matter  of  births  and  marriages  one  might 
recommend  to  the  D.  A.  R.  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Halle- 
lujah Olney,  of  Providence,  that  estima- 
ble widow  lady  who  introduced  into  ex- 
istence upwards  of  three  thousand  chil- 
dren; and  in  the  matter  of  deaths  one 
might  urge  the  Prohibitionists  to  put  as 
a  plank  in  their  platform  the  colonial  cus- 
tom of  serving  punch  and  hot  wine  at 
funerals. 

To  this  belief  in  the  good  old  times 
the  present  work  gives  many  hard  knocks. 
The  fallacy  of  retrospection  is  given  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters on  Houses  and  Homes  and  the  Casu- 
alties of  Life.  On  the  comforts  and  re- 
finements of  colonial  homes  there  is  about 
as  much  to  say  as  on  the  pet  snakes  of 
St.  Patrick.  Those  were  the  happy  days 
when  Bostonians  opposed  lightning  rods 
on  the  score  of  religion ;  when  Philadel- 
phians  drank  from  the  germ-laden  bucket 
that  hung  in  the  well ;  and  when  two  old 
maiden  sisters  were  accidentally  burned 
to  death  from  smoking  their  pipes  after 
they  got  into  bed.  Although  the  Ameri- 
cans of  1776  lacked  most  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  they  escaped 
many  of  the  vulgarities  of  modern  luxury. 
Breaking  into  society  was  a  hard  job  in 
those  days.  At  the  sign  of  the  Pewter 
Plate  or  Old  Grog  one  could  enjoy 
mixed  drinks  without  mixed  company. 
While  the  gentry  met  in  the  Apollo 
room,  the  minor  deities  held  their  revels 
in  the  common  kitchen.  And  so  in  the 
higher  recreations  and  amusements  of 
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communities  founded  on  the  British 
model,  it  was  natural  that  social  lines 
should  be  carefully  drawn,  that  mechan- 
ics and  tradespeople  should  be  excluded 
from  the  select  dancing  assembly,  and 
that  the  concert  and  lecture  should  be 
confined  to  "very  polite  company."  Add- 
ing to  this  snobbishness  in  culture  a 
decided  narrowness  in  religion,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  fine  arts  should  not 
greatly  flourish  in  the  colonies.  While 
in  music  there  was  a  certain  catholicity 
of  taste,  a  Bach  symphony  being  rendered 
in  Boston  along  with  a  new  hunting  song 
as  early  as  1771,  yet  in  painting  the  bald- 
ness of  Protestantism  kept  colonials  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  masters  of 
continental  Europe;  while  as  for  the 
stage,  play-acting  was  long  considered 
"the  highroad. to  hell."  But  it  was  in 
literature  that  the  lighter  mental  range 
was  especially  neglected.  The  "best 
sellers"  of  that  age  were  Edwards's  Ser- 
mons and  Watts's  Hymns.  And  what 
was  not  serious  was  rather  stupid.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  times.  The  high  imaginings 
of  the  Elisabethan  writers  were  now  suc- 
ceeded by  the  practicalities  of  the  Geor- 
gian. British  subjects  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  seemed  to  prefer  the  versified 
prose  of  Pope  to  the  woodland  notes  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  echoes  of  the  poet's 
poet  had  well  nigh  died  out. 

The  polite  literature  of  the  colonial 
era  was  on  the  whole  dull  and  uninter- 
esting; it  was  not  so  with  the  impolite. 
The  colonial  press  was  quite  up  to  date. 
Yellow  journalism  was  not  yet  epidemic. 
The  details  of  how  people  dressed  or 
looked,  or  what  they  ate  and  drank,  were 
only  to  be  inferred  from  the  advertising 
columns;  but  spicy  pamphlets  on  topics 
of  the  town  were  to  be  bought,  and  the 
jobbing  of  popular  books  in  veritable  de- 
partment stores  was  actually  to  be  found. 
If  the  lower  literature  was  strangely 
modern,  so  was  the  higher  learning.  In 
an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the 
colonial  colleges  it  is  shown  how  culture 
was  made  to  hum  in  the  most  approved 
modern  fashion.  Harvard  flourished  not 
by  grants  from  the  Crown,  but  by  well 
advertised  gifts  of  faithful  graduates; 
William  and  Mary  was  sustained  not  by 
standard  oil  or  tainted  steel,  but  by  the 


antiseptic  weed  of  Virginia ;  Princeton  in 
its  most  distinguished  head,  who  was 
forced  to  neglect  his  scholarship  for  the 
sake  of  begging  money,  fulfilled  the 
twentieth  century  ideal  of  a  college 
president  as  a  combination  of  a  phono- 
graph and  a  cash  register.  But  to  show 
how  modem  were  the  ancient  institu- 
tions is  but  sorry  praise.  Harvard  in- 
deed started  the  fashion  of  bestowing  the 
LL.D.  upon  those  who  were  not  men  of 
letters,  but  its  first  degree  of  this  kind 
was  not  granted  to  a  captain  of  industry, 
but  to  General  Washington.  Yet  when 
Yale  had  the  largest  enrollment  its  stu- 
dents were  thought  lacking  in  good  man- 
ners; and  when  the  institution  at  Phila- 
delphia tried  coeducation  it  had  the  posi- 
tion of  an  academy  and  not  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  on  Re- 
ligious Influences,  Libraries  and  Clubs 
and  Provincial  Politics  there  is  nothing 
especially  new  or  startling;  but  in  treat- 
ing of  Industrial  Pursuits  the  author  has 
g^ven  some  forgotten  facts  which  might 
disturb  the  pretensions  of  our  older  social 
sets  and  would  fairly  jar  the  roots  of  our 
mushroom  aristocracy.  It  is  true  that 
the  author  neglects  to  show  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Royal  Descent,  in  being  almost 
exclusively  multimillionaires,  give  proof 
of  the  original  business  ability  of  kings, 
but  he  does  bring  up  the  fact  that  tfie 
first  Americans  presented  at  Court  were 
four  Indian  warriors  and  three  squaws, 
and  that  if  those  good  old  days  were  re- 
vived social  distinctions  would  be  fostered 
by  the  demarcation  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, when — ^to  use  the  language  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold — ^tallow  in  the  cask  would 
look  down  upon  sixes  to  the  pound,  and 
pig  iron  turn  up  its  nose  at  ten-penny 
nails. 

Woodbridge  Riley. 

Ill 

Mary       Tappan       Wright's       "The 
Tower.''* 

It  is  a  common  observation  regarding 
novels  which  deal  with  ordinary,  com- 
monplace characters,  that  dulness   is  a 

♦The  Tower.  By  Mary  Tappan  Wright 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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final  and  convincing  proof  of  a  successful 
realism.     Such  a  test  undoubtedly  has 
been  and  will  be  applied  to  The  Tower, 
to  the  triumphant  vindication    of    Mrs. 
Wright's  •*method"  on  the  part  of  her 
friends,   to  the  damning  of  all  realistic 
novels  on  the  part  of  fervid  Corellians 
and  their  ilk.    Those  who  find  in  the  fact 
their  strongest  reason  for  admiring  the 
book  may  point  out  that  the  author  has 
courted  the  mild  impeachment.    She  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  treat  in  fiction  the 
every-day  doings  of  a  little  circle  of  pro- 
fessors and  professors'  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  hangers-on  in  a  small  college; 
and  what,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  less  allur- 
ing and  entertaining  than  the  academic 
life?     Even  those  who  have  been  of  it 
sometimes  fail  to  discern  the    romantic 
tinge  that  is  supposed  to  overlie  our  col- 
lege   days.     I   have    known  collegians, 
newly  escaped  into  a  more  bustling  and 
variegated  world,  to  look  back  on  their 
student  life  as  a  horrible  period  of  sleepy 
inaction,  and  condescendingly  pity  those 
mournful,  half-fossilised  remnants  of  hu- 
manity, their  professors  and  instructor^. 
Even  the  old  graduate,  whose  eyes  dim  at 
the  mention  of  Alma  Mater,  is  prone  to 
look    back    on    his    undergraduate    self 
through    spectacles    coated     with     rose- 
coloured  film.     Actual  reversion  to  the 
life  he  pictures  to  himself    so    lovingly 
would  bore  him  to  death. 

With  a  public,  then,  so  largely  com- 
posed of  non-collegians  who  never  could 
understand,  and  recreant  collegians  who 
don't  wish  to  understand,  it  may  seem 
that  Mrs.  Wright  is  heavily  handicapped 
in  her  search  for  an  audience.  Neverthe- 
less, other  novelists  have  overcome  bigger 
disadvantages — for  the  truth  is  that  the 
particular  kind  of  life  that  a  novel  deals 
with  has  little  to  do  with  making  it  read- 
able or  unreadable.  That  quality  depends 
more  on  the  author  than  the  subject;  it 
is  the  dull  writer  that  makes  the  dull 
book.  The  legitimate  demand  of  every 
reader  that  a  novel  shall  first  of  all  be 
readable  places  on  the  author  no  restric- 
tions as  to  material  or  method.  Most  of 
us  who  read  novels  are,  so  far  as  mere 
subject  matter  is  concerned,  omnivor- 
ous. Booth  Tarkington's  studies  of  a 
back-country  Indiana  town  and  Mrs. 
Wharton's  stories  of  the  Smarter  New 


York  find  very  much  the  same  readers; 
the  admirers  of  Henry  James  are — or 
were — the  admirers  of  Joseph  Conrad. 
There's  more  in  the  author  than  we  some- 
times stop  to  realise. 

Actually,    then,    the    test    of    realism 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been 
applied  to  The  Tower  is  fallacious.     It 
is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  if  the  book 
is  wholly  dull,  it  is  wholly  bad.    Fortu- 
nately such  is  not  the  case,  for  its  virtues 
are  no  less  certain,  if  somewhat  less  con- 
spicuous, than  its  faults.     Mrs.  Wright 
is  to  be  commended  for  having  chosen  to 
display  her  characters  in  an  environment 
comparatively  fresh  in  fiction,  an  environ- 
ment, too,  with  which  she  is  thoroughly 
familiar.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the 
book  that  does  not  bear  evidence  of  first- 
hand observation  and  a  determination  to 
remain  within  the  boundaries  of  truth. 
The  rambling    narrative    that    occupies 
three-quarters  of  The  Tower  is  made  up 
of  the  kind  of  incidents,  mostly  trivial 
and  inconsequential,  that  might  have  hap- 
pened in  "our"  college — though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  "our"  college  foot- 
ball was  not  played  in  the  spring,  nor  did 
ladies  address  an  instructor  by  his  un- 
adorned final  name.    These,  however,  are 
trifling   differences.     The  characters  in 
Mrs.  Wright's  story  are  replicas  of  those 
we  knew  in  "our"  college :  the  pompous, 
domineering,  kind-hearted  president,  de- 
voted   Professor    Maxwell,    and    disap- 
pointed   Miss    Langdon — who  might,  I 
fear,  have  incurred  the  opprobrious  des- 
ignation of  "the  widow"  in  "our"  college. 
Everyone  who  has  "been  through"  col- 
lege, if  only  by  entering  one  door  and 
passing  out  of  another,    will    recognise 
these  people  as  the  right  kind  to  figure 
in  a  college  story.    Even  those  benighted 
ones  who  have  never  so  much  as  attended 
a  commencement  baseball  game  will  rec- 
ognise their  appropriateness. 

Yet  a  suspicion  that  something  must  be 
wrong  is  aroused  by  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  book,  so  many  of  Mrs. 
Wright's  admirably  polished  sentences, 
so  much  of  her  really  clever  dialogue, 
can  be  read  with  indifference.  The  final 
cumulative  effect  of  her  care  for  details, 
her  nice  regard  for  plausibilities,  ought 
to  be  an  overwhelming  effect  of  essential 
truthfulness.    The  final  effect  is  actually 
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nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  mere  indiffer- 
ence, or  at  best  only  the  mildest  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  love-story  turns  out.  Not 
once,  up  to  the  last  few  chapters,  do 
these  figures  take  hold  of  your  interest; 
not  once  do  you  think  of  them,  in  spite 
of  the  author's  anxious  pains  to  set  them 
fully  before  you,  as  real  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  creation  of  character  here, 
but  only  elaborate,  detailed  description. 
You  do  not  live  with  these  people  and 
know  them;  you  only  know  about  them. 
The  description  is  full  and  accurate,  but 
why  should  that  interest  you  when  you 
have  never  seen  the  people  and  have  no 
intimate  concern  with  their  lives?  A 
page  or  two  of  the  book,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, may  seem  very  admirable  writing, 
as  it  indeed  is.  In  cross-section  it  will 
stand  microscopic  examination;  a  longi- 
tudinal section  is  required  to  lay  bare 
structural  defects.  Read  the  dialogue 
straight  through  and  you  will  find  all  the 
characters  using  the  same  polished,  ele- 
gant speech,  all  in  turn  saying  clever 
things  and  expressing  the  same  elevated 
sentiments.  They  are  all  kept  well  in 
hand  by  the  author;  not  one  of  them 
ever  kicks  over  the  traces  and  lashes  out 
with  an  unexpected  word. 

Until  the  last  six  chapters.  Then,  in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Wright  suddenly  precipitates  her  princi- 
pal characters  into  a  complication  that 
forces  them,  so  to  speak,  to  declare  them- 
selves. They  become  individuals,  each 
with  his  own  view  of  life,  his  own  way 
of  attacking  its  problems.  There  is  con- 
structive skill  in  these  final  pages;  not 
elsewhere  in  the  book  does  the  artist  in 
the  author  appear  to  such  advantage. 
Whether  the  outcome  is  wholly  logical — 
logical,  that  is,  in  the  novelist's  sense — 
is  difficult  to  determine ;  the  material  for 
a  judgment  is  slender,  with  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  book  wasted.  The  decision 
is,  however,  of  small  concern:  what  is 
important  is  that  in  these  final  pages  Mrs. 
Wright  has  cleared  herself  of  the  charge 
of  being  incapable  of  creating  real  hu- 
man beings. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh, 


IV 

*'Frank     Danby's"     "The     Sphinx's 
Lawyer."* 

Mrs.  Frankau*s  somewhat  startling 
preface  ("Because  you  hate  and  loathe 
my  book,  I  dedicate  it  to  you")  prepares 
the  reader  for  a  candid  analysis  of  a 
career  which  the  world  at  large  has  de- 
cided to  treat  with  reserve. 

Rather  an  alarming  programme  to 
those  of  us  who  fail  to  discover  anything 
particularly  "Christlike''  in  the  author  of 
De  Profundis,  and  in  whose  opinion  no 
appreciation  of  his  ability  can  make 
Reading  Gaol  seem  other  than  a  tragic 
but  fitting  end. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  at  once  that  Mrs. 
Frankau's  story  does  not  begin  till  **A1- 
gernon  Heseltine"  had  been  some  time  in 
his  grave ;  and  that  not  only  is  her  plead- 
ing for  him  more  emotional  than  logical, 
but  that  she  shortly  takes  up  the  thread 
of  her  own  novel  with  vigour,  and  his 
active  influence,  never  very  convincing, 
grows  more  and  more  shadowy  as  her 
hold  upon  the  matter  in  hand  strengthens. 

Errington  Welch-Kennard,  the  lawyer, 
is  apparently  the  high  priest  of  a  band 
of  admirers  who  revolve  about  the  **sofa- 
bed"  of  Sybil  Algernon  Heseltine,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the 
dead  man's  notorious  memory.  At  much 
damage  to  his  reputation,  the  hero  has 
stood  by  her  and  her  husband  through 
their  worst  days  and  now  consoles  the 
widow  with  a  genuine  friendship  which 
the  pair  are  content  to  let  the  world  mis- 
understand. Sybil's  revenge  upon  fate 
is  to  draw  young  men  under  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  her  husband's  life  and 
work,  but  having  a  real  affection  for  the 
Lawyer,  she  bestirs  herself  to  find  him  a 
wife,  judging  that  at  forty,  after  an  un- 
savoury career  which  has  exhausted  his 
resources,  nothing  else  can  secure  him 
safety  and  happiness.  Now  all  of  this 
might  easily  have  been  quite  unbearable, 
either  treated  as  pitilessly  as  Mr.  James 
would  have  done,  if  he  ever  faced  such  a 
situation,  or  with  the  "courage"  of  Mrs. 
Frankau's  earher  novels.  As  a  fact,  ex- 
cept w^hen  Sybil  jokes  about  a  favoured 
♦The  Sphinx's  Lawyer.  By  'Trank  Danby.' 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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lover,  one  "Apollo,"  who  turns  out  to  be 
her  morphia  syringe,  the  author  shows  a 
great  gain  in  restraint.  Whereas  ** Bac- 
carat" and  "Pigs  in  Clover"  contained 
passages  most  trying  to  the  nerves,  in 
this  book  she  slides  over  thin  ice  with 
considerable  skill.  Where  character  is  to 
be  deeply  analysed,  she  is  not  at  her  best. 
Sybil,  the  Sphinx,  Welch-Kennard  and 
his  invincibly  innocent- wife,  Elsa  and  her 
husband  are  all  seen  from  the  outside. 
They  are  seen  vigorously,  with  definite- 
ness  of  outline  and  colour,  but  without 
the  penetration  and  infinite  pains  with 
which  morbid  French  novelists  study  and 
dissect  their  subjects.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Frankau  is  less  mechanical 
than  the  average  Frenchman.  If  her 
people  themselves  hardly  live,  abundance 
of  vitality  finds  its  way  into  her  story. 
Her  manner  is  often  hasty,  her  theories 
quite  unconvincing,  but  she  has  move- 
ment, imagination  in  conceiving  a  situa- 
tion, and  capacity  to  animate  a  large 
canvas.  There  is  a  rough  and  ready 
power  in  the  mere  number  of  characters 
which  she  controls,  and  once  you  have 
taken  the  plunge  into  her  world,  you 
grow  positively  grateful  to  her  for  spar- 
ing you  so  much  detail.  And  whether 
it  be  agreeable  or  no,  the  note  which  she 
strikes  is  her  own. 

With  an  inclination  to  write  like  Mr. 
Hichens,  she  has  far  more  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  early  Ouida.  She  betrays 
the  same  inclination  towards  amazingly 
sudden  gentlemen  and  remarkably  de- 
fenceless ladies  (could  the  Lawyer  possi- 
bly have  kissed  Mrs.  Darcy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  first  visit?),  and  a  tend- 
ency to  break  out  into  the  French  tongue 
rivalled  only  by  Guy  Livingston.  She  is 
less  romantic  than  Ouida,  belonging  to  a 
less  romantic  period:  she  is  more  philo- 
sophic. Her  doctrine  of  pity  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  sentimental  side  of  ultra- 
modem  criminology.  Her  hero's  final  re- 
version to  the  pure  joys  of  domesticity 
is  entirely  ih  accord  with  up-to-date  ra- 
tional paganism.  The  morals  are  really 
so  mixed  that  The  Sphinx's  Lazvyer  is 
hardly  meat  for  the  young  and  unformed, 
since  a  belief  that  experience  of  all  kinds 
teaches  advantageously  is  only  safe  at 
the  age  when  active  personal  experience 
begins  to  give  way  to  reminiscence. 


Throughout  she  is  hampered  by  her 
text.  The  defence  of  Oscar  Wilde  is 
too  direct  for  art.  A  hint,  a  suggestion 
would  be  enough.  The  constant  and 
often  irrelevant  reference  to  him  ends  by 
rousing  an  antagonistic  desire  rather  to 
put  a  few  more  of  his  ilk  in  jail  than  to 
adorn  his  memory.  The  secondary  motif, 
Du  Gore's  relation  with  his  wife,  is  also 
confused;  and  what  intrinsic  gain  to 
morality  is  there  in  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  that  re-united  couple?  To  judge  this 
story  from  a  moral,  not  a  literary  angle, 
is  not  only  fair,  but  necessary,  since  the 
preface  invites  it.  The  literary  quality 
moreover  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  The  conversations  are  unreal, 
stilted,  and  except  in  cases  of  dialect, 
lacking  in  characterisation.  The  nar- 
rative is  clear,  capable  and  without  dis- 
tinction. 

That  the  ethical  aspect  should  provoke 
discussion,  disagreement  even,  at  least 
proves  one  point.  The  book  is  good 
enough  to  provoke  interest.  For  the  ro- 
bust. The  Sphinx's  Lawyer  is  not  insipid 
reading;  and  granted  her  chosen  milieu, 
Mrs.  Frankau  does  not  needlessly  offend 
the  timid! 

Mary  Moss. 


Mrs.  Wright's  "The  Garden,  You 
AND  L"* 

Although  outdoor  literature  has  come 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  drug  in  the  market, 
yet  a  book  from  Mrs.  Wright's  pen  is  al- 
ways welcome,  for  her  really  reliable  in- 
formation about  gardens  is  sure  to  be  in- 
terwoven with  the  thread  of  a  story 
which,  however  slight,  has  both  interest 
and  charm. 

The  Garden,  You  attd  I  is  the  latest 
contribution  of  The  Commuter's  Wife  to 
that  class  of  literature  of  which  Miss 
Kate  Sanborn's  Abandoned  Farm  was 
one  of  the  pioneers,  and  which  has 
kindled  in  thousands  of  hitherto  con- 
tented city  dwellers  a  keen  desire  to  own 
a  small  place  in  the  country.  Those  of 
our  old  friends  whom  we  find    in    this 

*The  Garden,  You  and  I.  By  the  author  of 
The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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book  are  Barbara  and  her  husband,  the 
Cortrights  and  one  or  two  others,  while 
the  newer  members  of  the  gardening 
fraternity  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penrose, 
Maria  Maxwell,  and  The  Man  from 
Everywhere.  The  story  is  in  the  fgrm 
of  letters  that  pass  between  Barbara  and 
Mrs.  Penrose,  containing  wise  counsel  to 
the  latter  as  to  the  planting  of  her  garden 
and  particularly  as  to  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  trees  and  shrubs  designed  to 
cover  a  bare  knoll.  This  gfives  the  author 
a  chance  for  a  few  elementary  hints  on 
the  subject  of  landscape  gardening  as 
distinguished  from  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  the  placing  of  small  trees,  the 
value  of  evergreens  as  windbreaks  and 
their  great  beauty  when  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  other  foliage.  In  fact,  The 
Garden,  You  and  I  contains  more  garden 
lore  and  less  story  than  the  author's  other 
books  and  deals  as  much  with  trees  as 
with  flowers. 

Throughout  the  book  are  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  upon  subjects  connected 
with  gardening.  The  author  condemns 
"the  awful  rockery  of  the  flat  garden" 
and  alludes  with  the  pity  born  of  knowl- 
edge to  "the  fatal  magnetism  of  Hens 
that  has  run  epidemic  up  and  down  the 
population  of  commuting  householders, 
bringing  financial  prostration  to  some 
and  the  purely  nervous  article  to  others." 
Grading  she  calls  "an  expensive  and  ob- 
literative  process  .  .  .  ,  a  trap  for 
newly-fledged  landowners,"  a  sentiment 
which  will  meet  with  the  cordial  concur- 
rence of  those  who  have  incautiously  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  inveigled  into 
such  so-called  improvements,  and  every 
lover  of  country  roads  will  agree  most 
heartily  with  her  remarks  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ferns  "mown  down  by  the 
ruthless  scythe  of  the  farmer  every  au- 
tumn when  he  shows  his  greatest  agri- 
cultural energy  by  stripping  the  waysides 
of  their  beauty  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  roadmender  with  his  awful  *tumpik- 
ing'  process." 

There  are  also  some  useful  hints  on  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  house. 
The  author  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  many  being 
used  at  once,  contents  herself  with  one 
vase  in  each  room,  consulting  the  aspect 
and  furniture  of  each  with  most  satisfac- 


tory results.  Nasturtiums  for  the  north 
room,  delicately-tinted  poppies  in  the 
chintz-covered  living-room,  a  tall  jar  of 
lilies  in  the  hall  and,  most  charming  of 
all,  a  silver  tankard  of  cornflowers  in  the 
oak-and-blue  library,  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  individual  arrange- 
ment of  flowers.  Mrs.  Wright  em- 
phasises in  this  connection  the  importance 
of  white  blossoms  in  floral  decoration, 
considering  "white  in  the  flower  kingdom 
what  the  diamond  is  in  the  mineral  world, 
necessary  as  a  setting  for  all  other  colours 
as  well  as  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth." 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book  is 
called  "A  Terrible  Example,"  and 
serves  to  show  how  little  escapes  the 
author's  observation  when  the  beauty  of 
a  garden  is  in  question.  The  picture 
represents  a  bed  of  tall  flowers,  mostly 
lilies,  the  beauty  of  which  is  almost 
ruined  by  the  prominence  of  the  stakes 
to  which  the  stalks  are  tied.  Mrs.  Wright 
admits  the  necessity  of  supports,  but 
shows  how  they  may  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
seaside  garden,  with  a  coloured  illustra- 
tion of  a  flower  bed  among  the  rocks,  and 
there  is  a  list  of  flowers  for  the  hardy 
seed  bed,  one  of  useful  annuals,  and  one 
of  good  flower  combinations  for  table 
decoration. 

We  have  never  been  told  exactly  where 
the  Garden  of  The  Commuter's  Wife  is 
situated,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  place 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut.  Wherever  it  may  be,  we 
wish  Barbara  continued  success  in  its 
cultivation  and  only  stipulate  that  she 
shall  keep  us  informed  as  to  the  process. 
Mary  K.  Ford. 

VI 

In  the  House  of  Her  Friends.* 

"It  is  a  small  college,  but  there 
are  those  that  love  it,"  has  become 
a  classic  utterance  in  American  let- 
ters. We  do  not,  however,  recol- 
lect any  adequate  embodiment  of  the 
motive,  surely  a  noteworthy  one  in 
American  life,  in  the  fiction  of  the  day. 
English  college  life  exists  in  everyone's 
mind  in  the  persons    of    Tom    Brown, 
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Arthur  Pendennis  and  Verdant  Green, 
not  to  mention  other  figures,  but  we  have 
no  representative  figure  to  typify  a  phase 
of  American  life  that  was  once  of  im- 
mense importance  and  that  seems  now,  at 
least  in  the  form  we  have  known  it,  to 
be  passing  away.  **In  the  House  of  her 
Friends**  does  not  give  us  any  such 
figure:  it  does,  however,  give  us  a  sin- 
gularly intimate  view  of  what  we  think 
must  be  a  unique  element  in  American 
college  life.  It  presents  the  life  of  the 
small  college  from  the  standpoint,  not  of 
the  student,  nor  of  the  professor,  nor  of 
the  graduate,  nor  of  the  outsider,  but  of 
the  Faculty  family  that  has  lived  all  its 
days  on  the  college  campus.  It  must  be 
a  strange  world  in  which  such  people  live, 
a  world  of  certain  habits  and  traditions 
and  understandings,  which  are  con- 
stantly embodied  by  an  ever-changing 
course  of  individuality.  The  college  it- 
self attains  a  personality  of  its  own  to 
which  professor,  students,  graduates, 
everyone  can  but  minister.  An  unreal 
life,  one  may  say,  perhaps  even  a  sort  of 
dream  life,  in  which  there  is  no  real 
basis  for  valuation  or  even  comprehen- 
sion of  anything.  And  something  of 
such  unreality  has  come  into  the  picture 
drawn  by  this  anonymous  artist.  The 
actual  course  of  events  exists  for  her 
(it  cannot  be  a  he)  only  as  a  great  out- 
side whence  people  return  to  the  old 
walls  that  have  become  the  ramparts  of 
the  world.  And  thus  her  picture  takes 
on  a  certain  haze  like  the  delicate  tone 
of  a  silver  point  or  a  pastel.  There  are 
no  strongly  drawn  characters:  it  is 
merely  suggested  that  there  are  men  and 
women,  boys  and    girls.     Even    strong 


passions  seem  to  diflfuse  themselves  in  a 
general  sea  of  recollections,  and  tradi- 
tions, and  sentiment,  and  we  wake  al- 
most with  a  start  to  find  that  anyone  is 
pierced  by  keen  feeling.  One  such  awak- 
ening there  is  in  the  book,  and  a  most 
effective  one,  the  chief  point  of  the  writer, 
supplying  motive  and  name  to  the  story. 
It  gives  true  and  poignant  feeling,  but 
the  critic  cannot  help  wondering  that  any 
of  the  figures  of  this  Botticellian  ex- 
quisiteness  should  come  to  life.  Indeed 
it  is  but  for  a  moment :  the  effort  is  per- 
haps too  great  to  sustain  and  the  story 
relapses  into  the  charijj  of  old  college 
quadrangles  and  gardens,  old  college  pro- 
fessors and  their  charming  granddaugh- 
ters, old  college  gossip  and  history,  old 
college  observances  and  customs  hardly 
vitalised  ^by  eager  youth,  strangely 
proud  to  lose  itself  in  these  simulacra 
of  the  past.  Does  such  a  place  exist  in 
America  still?  We  take  it  the  picture  is 
drawn  of  the  early  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  and  advise  the  student  of  cul- 
ture to  interest  himself  in  this  singular 
sidelight  on  one  of  the  forces  that  made 
America.  The  lover  of  literature,  too, 
will  find  pleasure  in  this  leisurely  writ- 
ing, so  different  from  much  of  our  day, 
writing  that  gives  one  time  to  pause  here 
and  there  in  the  quiet  of  a  high-walled 
college  garden,  to  smile  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned flowers  and  recognise  a  delicate 
beauty  and  even  a  certain  vitality  in  this 
constant  creation  of  an  atmosphere  un-* 
known  either  to  the  open  windy  upland, 
or  to  the  lawn  of  some  great  and 
splendid  estate. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
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|N  music  the  unusual  is 
lever  king.  And  in  prob- 
ably no  other  art  are  the 
possibilities  of  a  form- 
ula exhausted  so  quickly 
and  so  completely.  Gen- 
eration after  generation 
ojf  cmiipuNtTs  tinkered  the  form  of  the 
symphony  and  the  sonata  until  there  ar- 
rived that  heavSi-sent  genius  Beethoven 
who  filled  these  frames  with  music  so 
tremendous  and  skilful  that  he  left  work 
on  these  lines  only  for  imitators.  Even 
Brahms,  his  symphonic  successor,  while 
writing  four  masterly  symphoifles,  simply 
reiterated  what  Beethoven  had  empha- 
sised. 

Wagner  cleverly  realised  the  futility 
of  traipsing  in  where  angels  had  rushed 
before  him,  so  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
matters  other  than  the  symphony.  He 
equalled  Beethoven's  feat,  and  since  his 
day  no  new  touches  have  been  added  to 
the  music  drama.  Now  one  of  Wagner's 
contemporaries — and  incidentally  his  best 
friend — Franz  Liszt,  strove  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  a  composer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinitely  greater  learning  than  the 
average  musician  and  he  searched  the 
horizon  for  a  new  avenue  of  escape  from 
conventionality.  How  thoroughly  he  had 
studied  the  scores  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies is  proved  by  the  magnificent 
piano  transcriptions  he  left  of  these  mar- 
vellous works;  and  this  intimacy  must 
have  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
room  for  Liszt  as  a  symphonic  composer. 
So  Liszt  invented  a  new  form — or  to  be 
exact,  he  invented  a  logical  formlessness 
in  music.  He  chose  as  subjects  for  his 
compositions  mythic  and  poetic  tales ;  and 
he  allowed  each  subject  to  dictate  its  own 
musical  outlines.  With  music  convention 
this  method  had  absolutely  nothing  in 
common,  and  the  purists  raised  their 
hands  to  high  heaven  in  horror.  No 
amount  of  propaganda  served  to  popu- 
larise this  music.  To-day  it  is  almost 
too  late  for  such  warfare,  because  some 
of  this  music  has  grown  hopelessly  out- 


moded and  none  of  it  awes  us  any  more 
by  its  daring.  It  may  be  that  Liszt  lost 
faith  in  his  own  bravery,  or  it  is  possible 
that  his  limitations  as  a  composer  defined 
his  course.  At  all  events  he  left  the  form 
of  "Symphonic  Poems" — as  he  christened 
them — open  to  successors. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  form  is  capable 
of  much  greater  extension  than  any  of 
the  conventional  ones,  simply  because 
each  subject  demands  its  own  outlines, 
and  it  would  follow  that  here  there  are 
as  many  forms  as  there  are  subjects.  But 
it  requires  a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
mind  to  fling  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  into 
the  face  of  conventionality ;  especially  as 
all  great  musicians  are  reared  on  the 
severest  classics.  So  the  generation  of 
composers  succeeding  Liszt  remembered 
his  fate  and  with  the  exception  of  spo- 
radic experiments  they  left  this  freedom 
of  composition  religiously  alone.  It  re- 
mained for  Richard  Strauss  to  prove  to 
a  gaping  world  that  Liszt  was  sound  in 
his  strivings;  at  the  same  time  he  is 
demonstrating  that  Liszt  was  merely  a 
child  at  composition. 

Richard  Strauss,  like  most  of  the  great 
composers,  comes  out  of  Germany  and 
from  a  musical  family.  The  details  of 
his  early  education  are  scarcely  interest- 
ing ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  along 
the  lines  of  rigid  classicism.  He  himself 
piles  praise  upon  his  teacher,  Alexander 
Ritter,  who  called  him  "a  musician  of 
the  future" ;  but  to  Hans  von  Biilow  be- 
longs a  great  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  moulding  this  youth.  Von  Biilow 
was  as  quick  to  appreciate  talent  as  he 
was  to  ridicule  virtue,  and  after  putting 
young  Strauss  to  some  severe  tests  be- 
gan to  educate  him  as  a  conductor. 

This  is  all  incidental.  Richard  Strauss, 
composer  of  those  stupendous  "Tone 
Poems,"  is  musically  a  self-made  man. 
Awake  in  him  are  the  ideas  of  a  score  of 
men,  but  when  thefy  come  to  expres- 
sion they  are  branded  with  the  unmis- 
takable individuality  of  Richard  Strauss. 
From  Liszt  he  took  the  suggestion  of 
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freedom  of  form,  but  in  it  he  has  dared 
to  lengths  of  which  Liszt  fondly  dreamed 
but  at  which  his  courage  balked.  With 
Strauss  conventionality  plays  no  thread- 
bare role,  and  he  follows  the  dictates  of 
the  subject  in  hand ;  he  forces  music  to 
express  his  ideas,  he  coerces  it  to  the 
logic  of  words :  the  beautiful  is  employed 
only  when  it  is  logically  fit— otherwise 
the  ugly  is  of  equal  importance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  out  of 
which  Strauss's  detractors  have  made 
capital — ^the  ugliness  of  his  music.  Ex- 
actly what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly 
is  a  debatable  subject  in  most  instances, 
especially  in  music.  A  single  turn  of  the 
memory  and  we  are  reminded  that  Wag- 
ner's music  was  declared  hideous;  and 
that  not  so  many  years  ago.  Naturally 
such  aged  men  as  Hanslick  cannot  at  this 
late  day  recant  all  they  have  written 
against  Wagner,  cannot  recall  all  the 
spleen  they  have  wasted  on  the  contro- 
versy ;  so  they  must  remain  antagonistic 
in  sheer  consistency.  But  no  younger 
man  with  ears  open  would  dream  of  re- 
peating the  charge  of  ugliness  against 
Wagner's  music.  What,  then,  has  hap- 
pened since  those  stormy  Bayreuth  days 
of  1876?  Has  Wagner's  music  grown 
more  beautiful  with  age?  Not  at  all. 
The  scores  remain  unchanged  save  where 
details  are  omitted  for  practicable  pur- 
poses of  performance.  Then  have  our 
ears  changed?  Hardly;  nature  has  put 
no  finishing  touches  to  our  hearing  to 
oblige  Wagner.  The  whole  matter  is 
simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  now 
we  hear  a  g^eat  deal  of  this  music ;  hear- 
ing much  of  Wagner's  music  tends  to 
create  a  desire  and  a  love  for  it.  After 
this  the  rest  is  easy :  we  grow  to  know  it 
and  to  understand  it.  Many  of  the  in- 
tricate difficulties  straighten  themselves 
out  of  their  own  accord,  others  we  begin 
to  take  for  granted  as  characteristic  of 
the  composer.  So  the  musical  difficulties 
disappear  and  the  ear — identical  in  con- 
struction with  the  one  that  rejected  Wag- 
ner so  bitterly — finds  these  combinations 
of  sounds  simple  to  understand  and  easy 
to  appreciate. 

But  mankind  never  learns  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  past  generation  in  matters 
musical.  In  a  word,  its  Wagner  war 
does  not  help  it  to  an  understanding  of 


Strauss;  and  many  of  the  charges  of 
abuse  that  were  made  against  Wagner 
now  find  themselves  called  to  do  duty 
anew  against  Strauss.  Wagner  employed 
the  most  complex  orchestra  of  his  day, 
but  Strauss  has  found  even  these  means 
inadequate  to  express  his  musical  emo- 
tions. Hence  the  charge  of  extravagance 
— which  is  always  a  serious  one  in  art — 
and  a  plea  that  he  return  to  the  "sim- 
plicity" of  Wagner. 

Strauss  heeds  none  of  these  admoni- 
tions. He  stalks  on,  a  man  of  firm  re- 
solve and  firmer  convictions.  If  his 
method  is  one  of  madness  it  is  as  surely 
the  madness  of  genius ;  but  the  course  he 
has  chosen  worries  and  angers  the  doubt- 
ing ones,  who  protest  that  this  madman 
is  leading  music  into  a  swamp  of  noxious 
incomprehensibility — all  of  which  is  not 
true. 

What  has  Strauss  really  done  that  he 
should  bring  down  upon  his  thinking 
head  the  scourge  of  the  Philistines  ?  He 
has  chosen  strange  and  unusual  subjects 
for  his  Tone  Poems — some  of  them  are 
even  unpleasant  ones.  Now,  if  in  art  a 
creator  has  not  the  right  to  choose  what- 
ever subject  appeals  to  him,  irrespective 
of  the  fickle  taste  of  his  auditors,  then  the 
boundaries  of  art  must  be  narrow  indeed. 
If  by  any  chance  a  composer  has  chosen 
a  subject  that  is  built  upon  a  disagreeable 
episode — no  matter  how  near  life  it  may 
be — ^then  the  Philistine  blushes  with  rage 
and  declares  that  such  topics  have  no 
right  to  be  translated  into  music.  He  for- 
gets in  his  virtuous  zeal  that  Tristan  und 
Isolde  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject, that  the  incest  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  ex- 
plained to  the  innocent.  But  that  belongs 
to  Wagner  and  Wagner  has  been  ac- 
cepted, vice  of  plot  and  all;  hence  the 
younger  composer,  fighting  for  recogni- 
tion, inherits  this  among  other  objections. 

But  this  cavilling  probably  worries 
Strauss  very  little.  He  has  gone  defiant- 
ly on  picking  his  subjects  with  never  a 
care  for  the  delight  or  horror  of  the 
audience.  The  very  obstinacy  of  the  man 
commands  respect. 

To  one  at  all  in  sympathy  with  Strauss 
and  his  unconventional  ways  the  chosen 
subjects  are  not  notoriously  appalling. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Cervantes's  mas- 
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ter  writing  Don  Quixote,  that  tale  fan- 
tastic in  which  all  life's  philosophy  is 
mirrored.  Strauss  has  taken  a  knightly 
theme  and  has  contorted  it  into  a  set  of 
variations  each  of  which  is  a  musical  pic- 
ture of  some  sad  or  mad  escapade  in- 
dulged in  by  the  half-crazed  Don.  Such 
a  task  is  declared  to  be  without  the  limits 
of  music.  But  he  who  would  dare  to  out- 
line these  limits  with  such  exactness  has 
set  about  to  do  the  unreasonable  and  the 
impossible. 

The  charge  of  morbidness  is  hurled 
against  the  Uieme  of  "Death  and  Trans- 
figuration." True,  the  tonal  representa- 
tion of  a  fever-crazed  patient  reviewing 
life  in  his  delirium  with  the  final  death  is 
not  a  nursery  topic.  The  argument  is 
combated  by  the  fact  that  Strauss  also 
did  not  write  nursery  music  to  this  plot. 
It  is  a  serious  and  moreover  a  mar- 
vellous bit  of  writing  built  to  engage  the 
mind  of  the  serious,  imaginative  man; 
and  its  place  on  the  concert  programme 
is  as  defensible  as  is  that  of  Isolde's 
Liebestod.  Both  works  are  encompassed 
only  by  the  high  arc  of  fleet  imagination. 

"Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  freely  con- 
ceived after  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche, 
sent  the  Strauss  barb  hard  into  the  soul 
of  the  Philistine.  "What!"  cried  he 
aghast,  "use  music  to  express  phi- 
losophy 1"  And  the  composer's  answer 
to  his  critic  is  to  be  read  in  this  Tone 
Poem  itself.  It  stands  as  a  huge  com- 
position, colossal  in  structure;  none  but 
a  giant  brain  could  have  been  delivered 
of  such  a  child.  The  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche  has  stirred  the  genius  to  mu- 
sical utterance,  several  episodes  in  Zara- 
thustra's  wanderings  having  been  made 
into  chapters  of  this  composition.  It 
would  be  idiotic  to  declare  that  the  whole 
of  Nietzsche's  destructive  philosophy  can 
be  read  in  this  music — Strauss  last  of 
all  could  have  intended  such  a  thing — 
but  at  least  we  have  here  the  struggles 
of  a  questioning  one  trying  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  existence.  Strange  and  pre- 
viously unheard  devices  are  employed  to 
bring  this  about,  and  there  is  room  for  the 
sneers  of  the  one  whose  ear  will  not  hear, 
whose  imagination  will  not  vault.  But 
to  that  ear  almost  all  modem  music  is 
really  foreign. 

Then    there    is    Tyll    Owlglass,    that 


cracked  intellect  whose  main  sport  was 
deriding  the  conventional.  Strauss  makes 
him  prance  in  tone  and  behave  outra- 
geously. It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
heap  a  circle  of  brilliant  colours  on  his 
palette  which  he  then  discharges  at  his 
huge  canvas  with  unerring  aim;  the  re- 
sult is  a  sparkling  Rondo,  humourous 
and  clever. 

Strauss  also  has  woven  the  amative 
adventures  of  Don  Juan  into  a  tonal 
fabric,  probably  chosen  because  of  the 
many  opportimities  for  colour  moods  the 
story  of  the  philandering  noble  oflFers.  It 
is  needless  to  assert  that  the  various  hues 
of  orchestral  colour  cross  and  recross 
with  amazing  skill;  and  the  pattern 
swims  suggestively  in  the  loom. 

The  charge  of  monumental  and  impu- 
dent conceit  is  also  made  against  Strauss 
for  his  most  ambitious  of  great  composi- 
tions, "A  Hero's  Life."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Strauss  meant  himself  to 
be  the  hero  of  this  Tone  Poem,  for  he 
quotes  fragments  of  his  other  works  in 
this  one.  It  is  the  episode  of  a  brave 
man  fighting  life  and  his  critics,  the  latter 
being  comically  pictured ;  he  meets  with 
the  woman  of  his  choice,  forsakes  her  for 
the  duties  of  war,  and  eventually  finds 
peace  in  the  happiness  reflected  by  his 
own  works  of  hand  and  brain.  In  this 
Tone  Poem  all  previous  limits  of  music 
are  disregarded.  Overpowering  cacoph- 
ony limns  the  brutal  noise  of  war — ^and 
the  anti-Straussites  flee  the  hall.  They 
assure  you  that  this  sort  of  thing  ceases 
to  be  music,  which  argfument  they  cannot 
substantiate  since  no  one  dare  define  the 
limits  of  music.  Battle  scenes  have  been 
represented  in  music  before,  many  times ; 
but  Strauss  calls  a  musical  spade  a  spade 
and  looses  his  immense  orchestra  in  the 
effort  to  represent  the  din  of  carnage^ 
He  succeeds — ^that  is  indubitable.  That 
he  offends  sensitive  and  narrow  ears  is 
neither  here  nor  there:  great  art  spares 
not  the  sensibilities.  And  the  unpardon- 
able conceit  in  quoting  himself  is  easily 
condoned  by  the  determined  manner  in 
which  these  incidents  are  employed. 
Never  for  an  instant  does  one  feel  that 
anything  else  might  have  served  the 
composer's  purpose  at  that  point — and 
decidedly  does  it  fit  into  ihe  logical 
scheme  of  the  composition. 
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In  the  works  of  smaller  form,  the 
songs,  Strauss  has  written  some  master- 
pieces. The  music  in  these  is  so  consist- 
ent with  the  text  that  it  suggests  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  text  with  a  tonal  trans- 
lation of  it  rather  than  simply  a  musical 
setting  of  the  words.  Form  there  is  none 
in  many  cases.  The  melodic  curve  is  tan- 
talisingly  accurate  with  the  verbal  one, 
and  the  climax  is  planned  at  the  big 
textual  moment,  irrespective  of  the  ordi- 
nary balance  striven  for  by  the  average 
composer.  It  frequently  puzzles  the  ear 
to  know  how  possibly  he  is  going  to  con- 
clude the  music  logically:  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  almost  the  entire  text  in 
establishing  his  musical  thesis — ^suddenly 
he  leads  the  ear  out  of  this  maze  by 
means  of  some  unsuspected  passage,  and 
does  it  convincingly,  too.  And  the  hearer 
gasps  in  admiration. 

The  public's  attitude  toward  this  com- 
poser is  principally  one  of  suspicion ;  but 
that  in  music  means  nothing :  every  great 
man  has  been  ahead  of  his  time.  In  fact 
it  is  a  sign  of  progressive  times  that 
Strauss  is  coming  into  his  own  so  rapidly 
and  during  lifetime — an  honour  denied 
most  important  composers.  In  Germany 
he  is  unquestionably  the  musical  lion  and 
the  musically  educated  public  cries :  "Let 
him  roar  again."  Here  his  compositions 
have  been  heard  rather  often,  but  dis- 
cussed more  frequently,  and  discussion 
in  such  a  case  leads  nowhere  unless  it  in- 
duces the  public  to  go  and  hear  these 
compositions,  not  at  first  with  an  idea  of 
being  pleased,  but  rather  with  a  desire  to 
comprehend  them.  Strauss  appeals  to 
the  heart  by  way  of  the  brain — ^and  that 
is  the  way  of  temperate  musical  sanity. 

That  Richard  Strauss  has  hoisted  his 
banner  of  defiance,  has  declared  tonal 
war  on  the  conventional,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  warnings  continues  to  hew  a 
new  path  through  the  tangle  of  dried 
conventionalities,  that  stamps  him  a  mu- 


sical rebel.  His  earnestness  is  unmis- 
takable, and  the  mastery  over  his  technic 
is  astounding.  For  intricate  workman- 
ship his  compositions  have  not  their 
equal.  He  commonly  disregards  ac- 
cepted formulae  of  orchestration  and 
makes  violent  appeal  to  the  brain  and 
ear  of  to-day.  Whether  his  course  leads 
him  to  perdition  or  immortality,  he  at 
least  has  given  music  a  modern  impetus 
— the  first  it  has  had  since  Wagner. 

The  gloomy  cry  that  Strauss  is  drag- 
ging music  into  a  morass  need  not  be 
heeded.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of 
one  man  to  make  or  to  wreck  an  art.  No 
matter  how  much  he  may  influence  it  for 
a  time,  if  the  future  proves  that  his  ef- 
forts were  inartistic  then  art  returns  to 
former  and  accepted  standards  and  its 
evolution  continues  from  those  points. 
If  Strauss  is  on  the  right  path,  then  he 
is  doing  music  an  inestimable  service; 
if  he  is  in  the  wrong,  he  eventually  can 
do  music  no  harm,  for  then  this  whole 
episode  will  be  regarded  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment of  the  times.  Music  itself  will 
remain  untainted. 

For  the  present  at  least  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  wave  aside  this  man  with  argu- 
ments; just  as  impossible  is  it  to  still 
his  music  with  cries  of  dislike.  Strauss 
is  the  musical  issue  of  the  day — ^and  he 
is  yet  a  young  man.  His  later  composi- 
tions all  are  thumb-marked  with  the 
stamp  of  genius.  He  has  classical  tra- 
dition behind  him  and  a  future  before 
him.  He  appears  to  be  disregarding  the 
former  in  favour  of  the  latter's  possibili- 
ties. Crumbs  of  censure  and  of  praise 
fall  to  him  from  the  banquet  of  criticism 
— he  continues  undaunted  by  the  one,  un- 
encouraged  by  the  other.  The  obstinate 
soul  of  genius  is  within  him,  and  his  eye 
and  ear  are  firmly,  madly  fixed  on  a  goal. 
His  path  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of 
conventionality:  Richard  Strauss  is  a 
revolutionist.  Edward  Ziegler. 


THE  HAPPY  ENDING  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS 


FAVfiRITE  working 
tlit!on  with  the  average 
pnblisher,  and  one  which 
rests  upon  a  firmer  basis 
itf  ex|jerience  than  most 
work  nig  theories,  is  that, 
utluT  things  being  equal, 
the  novel  with  a  happy  ending  is  the 
profitable  novel,  and  the  novel  that  ends 
unhappily  is  not.  And  if  we  accept  the 
popular  conception  that  the  first  requisite 
of  good  fiction  is  to  entertain,  then  the 
theory  is  logical  enough  ;  for  who  is  there 
who  does  not  look  back  with  kindly  feel- 
ings ui)on  an  entertainer  who  at  the  mo- 
ment of  parting  has  the  art  of  dismissing 
us  in  a  hopeful  and  buoyant  spirit?  Ac- 
cordingly a  popular  preference  for  novels 
with  a  happy  ending  is  not  only  a  natural 
and  healthful  preference,  but  one  which 
docs  not  necessarily  conflict  in  any  way 
with  sound  artistic  principles.  So  long 
as  joy  and  sorrow  exist  side  by  side  in  this 
world,  the  maker  of  fiction,  whether  real- 
ist or  idealist,  may  make  either  of  these 
elements  predominate  in  his  book,  and 
still  remain  true  to  his  creed.  And  yet, 
theorise  as  we  will,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  plain,  obvious,  undeniable  fact  that 
among  the  world's  masterpieces  of  fiction, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  in  epic  verse  and  classic  drama, 
troubadour  lay  and  present-day  novel, 
tragedy  largely  predominates  over  com- 
edy— the  story  with  the  unhappy  end- 
ing is  the  story  which  the  world  remem- 
bers and  preserves. 

It  was  William  Black  who,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  pointed  out  the  curious 
fact  that  even  the  readers  who  most 
strongly  reproached  him  for  writing 
gloomy  stories  were  more  deeply  and 
lastingly  impressed  by  a  sad  ending  than 
by  a  happy  one.  It  had  become  a  com- 
mon experience  with  him,  he  said,  to  re- 
ceive letters  begging  him  to  write  more 
cheerfully  and  inveighing  against  his  per- 
sistent and  morbid  gloom.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  out  of  the  several  dozen  stories 
which  he  produced,  in  the  course  of  a 


long  and  methodical  career,  those  with  a 
sad  ending  could  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  One  recalls  at 
once  Madcap  Violet,  A  Daughter  of 
Heth,  Macleod  of  Dare,  and  there  were 
probably  others.  But  these  were  the 
books  that  the  public  remembered  and  re- 
proached him  for,  while  they  forgot  the 
score  or  more  of  stories  with  so-called 
'*happy  endings." 

So-called  happy  endings!  There  is  a 
phrase  which  contains  a  clue  to  the  puz- 
zling fact  that  the  novel  which  ends  hap- 
pily is  apt  to  be  eyed  askance  by  the  dis- 
cerning critics  and  to  be  speedily  forgot- 
ten by  the  very  public  which  clamours 
for  it.  It  is  easy  to  say,  in  theory,  that 
joy  makes  as  good  a  climax  as  sorrow, 
that  it  is  as  good  art  to  paint  sunshine  as 
to  paint  shadow.  The  trouble  is,  that  the 
average  conventional  final  chapter  does 
not  properly  constitute  a  happy  ending, 
because  it  does  not  contain  either  true 
happiness  or  logical  ending.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  be- 
ginning or  end  to  any  human  story,  nor 
can  the  modern  sophisticated  story-teller 
even  pretend  to  believe  there  is.  He  can 
no  longer  begin  his  story  in  the  air,  as  it 
were,  with  a  vague  Once-upon-a-time, 
nor  conclude,  with  the  easy  optimism  of 
childhood,  that  They  Lived  Happily  Ever 
After.  He  knows  that  every  human  act 
is  the  consequence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  earlier  acts,  reaching  backward 
through  the  centuries,  and  in  its  turn  be- 
gets a  series  of  consequences  that  stretch 
down  through  the  coming  years,  far  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  he  arbitrarily 
chooses  to  write  finis.  The  most  he  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  begin  his  novel  at  a  point 
where  the  majority  of  readers  will  agree 
that  the  vital  interest  begins,  a  point  be- 
hind which  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  is  mere  background  and  stage  set- 
ting; and  to  end  his  novel  at  a  point 
which  has  a  certain  semblance  of  finality, 
a  point  at  which  you  may  leave  it  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  there  wiU 
be  no  radical  change  in  the  situation  for  a 
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year  or  so,  at  least.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  the  average  Happy  Ending 
fails  to  do.  Take  the  typical  novel  of  the 
lighter  sort,  in  which  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman  quarrel  and  sulk 
and  persistently  misunderstand  each 
other  throughout  twenty  chapters 
only  to  become  reconciled  and  firmly 
plight  their  troth  in  the  twenty- 
first.  Only  the  optimism  of  early  youth 
finds  either  happiness  or  finality  in  such 
an  ending.  The  probability  is  that  within 
six  months  the  man  and  the  girl  are 
either  rejoicing  in  a  broken  engagement 
or  making  preparations  for  a  divorce.  Or, 
again,  take  a  more  serious  class  of  novels, 
based  on  a  situation  more  common  in 
French  fiction  than  in  our  own,  the  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  husband  and  wife 
hopelessly  incompatible,  slowly  but  in- 
evitably drifting  apart.  Here,  the 
French  novelist  has  more  courage  than 
the  English;  he  is  satisfied  to  end  log- 
ically with  a  scandal,  an  open  rupture,  a 
permanent  estrangement.  Our  writers, 
yielding  to  the  alleged  popular  demand 
for  the  Happy  Ending,  arrange  under  one 
or  another  ingenious  pretext  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  leave  the  erring  wife,  the  truant 
husband,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  An 
ending?  No,  merely  an  intermission,  a 
fresh  starting-point  for  more  flagrant 
transgressions.  And  the  lamentable 
thing  about  it  is  that  our  strongest 
writers  are  likely  to  be  the  worst  of- 
'  fenders,  because  their  art  has  painted  in 
clearest  colours  the  hopelessness  of  any 
permanent  truce  between  the  uncongenial 
pair. 

In  other  words,  the  conventional  Happy 
Ending  is,  three  times  out  of  four,  a  mis- 
fit. Instead  of  being  a  triumphant  dem- 
onstration of  the  author's  theorem,  it 
is  a  conscious  and  oftentimes  a  reluctant 
concession  to  popular  demand.  In  really 
big  novels,  the  final  chapter  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  central  purpose,  its 
achievement,  its  last  conclusive  argument. 
And  if,  as  often  happens,  this  central 
purpose  is  inherently  tragic — if,  for 
instance,  it  deals  with  the  familiar  theme 
of  a  husband's  forgiveness  of  an  erring 
wife — then  it  is  a  palpable  blunder  to  at- 
tempt to  distort  the  ending  into  a  pleasant 
form,  because  it  is  preordained  to  end  un- 
happily.   Or  again,  if  the  central  issue  is 


of  a  big,  national,  epic  sort,  a  financial 
crisis,  a  famine,  a  civil  war — in  such  a 
book  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  dwarf  the 
picture  and  shrink  the  canvas,  by  saving 
for  the  closing  episode  some  individual 
love  affair,  some  selfish,  personal  joy,  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  making  the  reader 
forget  for  a  minute  a  whole  country's 
calamity,  and  close  the  volume  with  a 
vague  impression  that  it  "ended  happily." 
Undoubtedly  the  public  wants  stories 
with  happy  endings,  and  it  is  justified  in 
wanting  them.  But  the  sort  of  happy 
ending  which  it  finds  most  satisfactory  in 
the  long  run  is  that  which  bestows  upon 
the  characters  in  the  book  the  kind  and 
the  degree  of  happiness  to  which  their 
temperaments,  their  words  and  deeds  en- 
title them.  The  truest  happiness,  after 
all,  is  the  possession  of  a  high  ambition, 
a  great  desire,  together  with  the  near 
prospect  of  realising  it.  To  leave  the 
hero  or  heroine,  in  the  final  chapter,  a 
prey  to  a  great  unsatisfied  longing  for 
something  which  the  reader's  common 
sense  tells  him  is  unattainable,  is  neither 
an  artistic  ending  nor  a  happy  one. 
Thackeray  knew  his  craft  too  well  to 
make  the  blunder  of  letting  Esmond  at 
last  win  and  wed  his  humble  Beatrix. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  have  been  a 
veritable  reductio  ad  absiirdum  of  the 
Happy  Ending — ^a  futile  anticlimax,  too, 
after  all  the  subtle  pages  that  he  wrote 
to  show  us  how  hopeless  it  was  for  these 
two  to  ever  understand  each  other. 

A  book  which  is  marred  by  just  this 
sort   of   anticlimax   is   F.   J.   Stimson's 

latest  volume,  which 
In  Cure  bears  the  bizarre  title,  In 

oi  Cure  of  Her  Soul,    The 

Her  Soul  motive,  both  of  book  and 

of  title,  is  seemingly  con- 
veyed in  the  opening  pages,  where  young 
Austin  Pinckney,  just  back  from  Europe, 
discovers  that  Dorothy  Somors  has  en- 
gaged herself  to  the  "very  bad,  very 
coarse,  very  stupid,  very  rich"  Peter 
Gansevoort.  Pinckrey  thinks  that  **her 
soul  is  too  fine"  for  such  a  man  as  Gan- 
sevoort, and  says  as  much  to  his  old 
friend  and  mentor.  Major  Brandon. 
"Young  man,"  says  the  Major,  senten- 
tiously,  "one  lesson  I  learned  in  early  life : 
never  to  trouble  oneself  about  young  wo- 
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men's  souls."  This  is  precisely  the  lesson 
which  Pinckney  has  not  yet  learned — 
more  is  the  pity,  since  it  takes  him  up- 
ward of  six  hundred  octavo  pages 
in  which  to  learn  it.  "I  don't  know 
her  very  well,"  Pinckney  says  to 
the  Major;  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  snatching  her  away 
from  Gansevoort  in  true  Lx)chinvar  style. 
And  while  her  family  are  recovering  from 
their  disappointment,  and  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  the  inner  social  circles 
of  New  York  and  Newport,  he  takes  his 
bride  on  to  Cambridge,  to  live  in  a  hum- 
ble little  cottage,  while  he  finishes  the 
course  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  To 
put  the  case  briefly,  Pinckney  is  a  man's 
man,  a  born  politician  and  lawyer;  but 
he  does  not  understand  women.  Dorothy 
is  vain,  selfish,  fond  of  luxury,  shirking 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  The 
two  inevitably  drift  apart,  the  more  rap- 
idly because  the  man  is  expending  most 
of  his  vitality  in  a  rapid  rise  into  prom- 
inence at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  while 
Dorothy  is  caught  in  the  dangerous  un- 
dercurrent of  New  York's  fastest  set. 
The  book  is  surprisingly  uneven.  There 
is  a  cheap  sensationalism  about  some  of 
its  chapters  that  verges  upon  caricature; 
and  then  again  you  come  across  a  char- 
acter or  a  situation  that  brings  to  mind 
The  House  of  Mirth — mainly,  however, 
with  the  thought  how  much  better  use 
Mrs.  Wharton  would  have  made  of  the 
same  material.  Many  seemingly  irrele- 
vant incidents  and  personages  are  drawn 
into  the  story;  otherwise  it  could  never 
have  been  expanded  to  the  six  hundred 
page  limit.  But  finally,  after  Pinckney 
has  loved  and  lost  another  woman,  and 
Dorothy  has  flirted  rather  promiscuously, 
and  received  a  startlingly  crude  proposal 
from  the  man  she  once  jilted — in  short, 
after  matters  have  reached  the  point 
where  he  prefers  to  live  in  America  and 
let  her  make  her  home  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  reader  knows  to  an  iota  just  how 
hopelessly  incompatible  the  couple  are — 
we  get  our  anticlimax :  Dorothy  discovers 
that  she  is  "just  starving  for  a  word  of 
love"  from  Pinckney;  and  Pinckney, 
just  nominated  for  the  presidency,  dis- 
covers that  "his  heart  yearns  for  the 
wife  of  his  youth."  And  here  the  author 
leaves  us  to  wonder  vaguely  whether  her 


soul  was  really  cured,  and  if  so,  what 
cured  it? 

A  volume  which  is  not  devoid  of  merit, 
and  which  exemplifies  in  its  concluding 
pages  the  popular  idea  of 
a  Happy  Ending,  is  Ju- 
Judith  dith,    by    Grace    Alex- 

ander. In  a  quaint  sub- 
title, "A  Story  of  the 
Candle-lit  Fifties,"  the  author  has  aptly 
emphasised  the  best  quality  in  the  book, 
for  apart  from  its  distinctive  atmosphere 
of  the  antebellum  days,  this  story  of 
southern  Indiana  would  have  little 
to  raise  it  above  mediocrity.  The 
problem  it  offers  lacks  originality; 
when  a  girl  comes  back  to  her  vil- 
lage home,  after  years  of  study  and 
travel,  is  she  still  bound  to  marry  the  man 
to  whom  she  thoughtlessly  bound  herself 
before  leaving — a  man  who  has  never 
once  attempted  to  raise  himself,  or  had 
a  thought  above  the  acres  he  ploughs 
and  the  pigs  he  feeds  ?  Grace  Alexander 
seems  to  hold  that  she  is  still  bound,  even 
though  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  another 
man,  the  village  minister.  But  after  they 
are  married,  Judith  rashly  consents  to 
meet  the  minister  by  stealth ;  and  her  hus- 
band, arriving  inopportunely,  conceives 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  situation,  be- 
stows upon  her  "an  old  country  epithet 
that  carries  its  vile  meaning  plump  in  her 
face,"  and  then  promptly  drops  to  the 
ground  and  dies  of  apoplexy.  One  leaves 
the  book  with  the  impression  that  the  ' 
chances  that  Judith  and  her  minister  have 
for  happiness  are  about  even,  and  quite 
as  good  as  they  deserve. 

A  book  of  rather  unusual  quality  is  The 
Voice  of  the  Street,  by  Ernest  Poole.    It 
is      well      named,      for 
The  Voice  throughout  its  pages  you 

of  quite    literally   hear   the 

The  Street  voice  of  the  streets,  dis- 

cordant, dominant,  insis- 
tent— ^the  thunder  of  elevated  trains,  the 
clangfing  of  trolleys,  the  whole  complex, 
blended  roar  of  the  great  city.  Lucky 
Jim  was  born  and  bred  in  the  city  streets, 
and  he  had  heard  their  voice  so  long  that 
the  mere  roar  meant  nothing  to  him. 
The  voice  that  he  heard  was  the  subtler, 
more  insidious  appeal  to  his  inborn  gam- 
bling instinct.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  the  rush  hour,  Luckv  Jim 
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would  forget  to  sell  his  papers;  instead, 
he  would  be  down  on  his  knees,  in  a  ring 
of  other  boys,  excitedly  risking  his  pen- 
nies and  watching  the  dice  with  black, 
dilated  eyes — and  winning,  always  win- 
ning. This  was  when  Lucky  Jim  was 
only  twelve,  before  he  knew  that  he  him- 
self had  a  voice,  before  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Dago  Joe.  Later,  he  and  Dago 
Joe  formed  a  partnership,  Jim  singing 
queer,  slangy  Bowery  songs  which  he 
fitted  to  the  Italian  airs  that  his  friend 
hammered  out  in  strange,  weird  chords 
on  the  piano  of  the  east  side  cafe  where 
they  were  allowed  to  perform.  But  even 
in  his  music  Jim's  gambling  instinct 
pursued  him.  The  owner  of  the  cafe 
where  he  sang,  discovering  that  he  had  a 
bonanza  in  the  boy,  agreed  to  pay  him 
extra  for  every  encore  that  he  won,  and 
proportionally  more  for  a  double  encore. 
The  fever  of  winning  was  in  Jim's  blood, 
and  in  spite  of  friendly  advice  and  warn- 
ings, he  drove  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  literally  burning  up  his  throat 
in  the  smoke-laden,  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  the  cafe,  the  '*sweat-shop  for  voices," 
as  Dago  Joe  called  it.  For  a  year  or  two, 
while  his  voice  was  changing,  Jim  was 
perforce  saved  from  himself;  and  at  this 
period  the  few  people  who  loved  him — 
old  Fritz,  the  German  violinist,  who  be- 
lieved in  a  great  future  for  Jim  as  a 
singer;  Gretchen,  Fritz's  daughter,  who 
loved  Jim's  voice  because  she  loved  Jim ; 
and  Dago  Joe,  whose  dumb  devotion 
would  not  shrink  from  crime — ^all  did 
their  best  to  help  the  impetuous,  head- 
strong young  fellow  live  soberly  and 
wisely,  and  reserve  his  earnings  and  his 
strength  for  the  long  years  of  careful 
training  that  were  before  him.  But 
friendship  and  love  were  both  impotent  to 
silence  the  "voice  of  the  street"  that  rings 
always  in  his  ears,  the  voice  this  time 
of  Wall  Street,  the  voice  of  the  bucket 
shop.  It  seems  so  easy  to  win  in  a  day 
enough  to  pay  for  all  these  months  and 
years  of  singing  lessons.  It  proves,  in- 
stead, so  easy  to  lose  at  one  venture  all 
his  savings,  all  he  can  beg  and  borrow 
from  his  faithful  friends.  So  once  more 
he  must  go  back  to  the  reeking  air  of  the 
cafe,  to  earn  the  dollars  to  give  his  sing- 
ing teacher.  And  week  after  week  he 
overstrains  his  throat,  week  after  week 


the  hoarseness  grows  upon  him,  and  one 
by  one  the  rich  and  delicate  tones  slip 
from  him.  "In  another  month  your  voice 
will  be  ruined,"  his  singing  master  tells 
him  in  despair.  But  he  will  not  believe ; 
for,  all  his  life,  he  has  been  Lucky  Jim, 
and  he  still  trusts  to  his  luck.  It  is  now 
that  Dago  Joe  and  Gretchen  enter  upon 
a  conspiracy  to  save  him.  A  strange  tale 
is  told  him  of  an  unknown  benefactor,who 
wishes  his  name  to  remain  a  secret — a 
tenor  famous  on  two  continents,  who  will 
'pay  for  Lucky  Jim's  musical  education, 
if  he  will  be  patient  and  faithful  and  cease 
•to  gamble  with  his  voice.  Of  course,  the 
strange  benefactor  is  a  myth.  The  mon- 
ey which  comes  periodically  is  brought 
by  Dago  Joe,  who  sells  the  silver  brushes 
and  golden  bracelets  that  Gretchen  steals 
from  the  wealthy  homes  where  she  goes 
as  seamstress.  But  Lucky  Jim  never  even 
suspects  the  truth  until  the  day  when 
Gretchen  is  detected  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  two  years'  imprisonment.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  Jim  is  supposed  to 
finish  his  musical  training ;  and  the  shock 
of  learning  the  disgrace  he  has  uncon- 
sciously brought  upon  Gretchen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cured  him  of  his  reckless 
gambling  instinct.  At  least,  Gretchen, 
set  free  from  the  reformatory,  celebrates 
her  first  night  of  freedom  by  hearing 
Lucky  Jim  at  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  and 
the  author  implies  that  she  may  safely  en- 
trust her  future  to  his  keeping.  Yet, 
while  admitting  the  book's  uncommon 
quality,  one  may  question  whether  the 
ending  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  happy 
one. 

Warwick  Deeping  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  disciple  of  Maurice  Hewlett. 

It  is  quite  possible  that 
Bess  when  he  created  the  hero 

of  the  of  his  new  volume,  Bess 

Woods  of  the  Woods,  he  had  in 

mind  Mr.  Hewlett's 
"Fool  Errant ;"  but  for  the  most  part  he 
affects,  though  with  rather  indifferent 
success,  the  manner  of  Eden  Phillpotts. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Sussex  forests, 
and  so  far  as  the  setting  and  the  atmos- 
phere go,  the  book  possesses  a  certain 
picturesque  charm.  Mr.  Deeping  is  un- 
deniably clever  in  his  use  of  verbal  colour. 
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The  story,  however,  while  fairly  readable, 
lacks  the  distinction  which  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  author  of  Uthcr 
and  Igraine,  To  be  quite  frank,  Bess 
of  the  Woods  might  have  been  written 
by  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  novelists — 
and  written  rather  better.  Here  briefly 
is  the  substance  of  the  plot :  Richard  Jef- 
fray,  master  of  Pevensal  Forest,  is  envied 
by  the  local  squires  for  his  wealth  and 
breeding,  but  despised  by  them  as  **a 
milksop  and  a  fool."  As  his  cousin,  Sir 
Peter  Hardacre,  expresses  it,  with  more 
force  than  elegance,  he  is  "a  nice  lad,  but 
damn  it,  he  can't  drink,  and  God  help 
him,  he  won't  swear  I"  None  of  which 
deters  Sir  Peter's  daughter,  Jilian,  from 
angling  for  Richard  with  all  the  skill  of 
her  thirty-five  years,  spurred  on  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  fading  charms.  She 
has  almost  hooked  him,  when  he  chances 
to  meet,  in  the  heart  of  Pevensal  Forest, 
Bess  of  the  Woods,  foster-child  of  old 
Ursula  Grimshaw,  "a  tall  wench,  with 
coal-black  hair  and  petulant,  full  lips 
....  a  child  of  the  woods,  taught  to 
rely  solely  upon  her  senses."  The  Grim- 
shaws  are  a  lawless  tribe  of  uncouth 
human  brutes.  Dan  Grimshaw,  the  worst 
of  them  all,  a  ''hairy-faced,  stunted 
giant,"  is  bent  upon  forcing  Bess  to  be 
his  wife.  She  is  struggling  in  his  grasp 
when  the  young  master  of  Pevensal,  pass- 
ing through  the  woods,  interferes,  and 
gets  a  broken  head  for  his  pains.  Be- 
tween young  Bess  with  her  petulant  lips, 
and  elderly  Jilian  with  her  painted 
cheeks,  Richard  weakly  wavers — the 
local  squires  are  really  not  far  wrong 
when  they  call  him  a  milksop — until 
Jilian  contracts  the  small-pox  and  loses 
her  last  remnant  of  good  looks,  and  Bess 
is  placed  beyond  his  reach  by  being  mar- 
ried hard  and  fast  to  Dan.  Then,  on  a 
sudden,  Richard  knows  his  own  mind; 
jilts  his  cousin  without  a  qualm — though 
her  disfigurement,  please  note,  is  his 
fault,  since  he  brought  the  contagion  to 
her — ^and  then  deliberately  goes  to  work 
to  wrest  Dan's  wife  from  him.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Richard  accomplishes  his 
aim  constitutes  a  chapter  which  Mr. 
Deeping  obviously  regards  as  a  highly 
satisfactory  and  happy  ending — a  view 
which  will  doubtless  be  held  by  such 
readers  as  share  his  im founded  admira- 


tion for  his  weak-kneed  hero    and    un- 
lettered heroine. 

There  is  nothing  weak-kneed  about  the 
principal    actors    in    Arthur    Stringer's 

unique      and      strongly 
The  handled  story,  The  Wire 

Wire  Tappers.      A    record    of 

Tappers  successful  crime  must  be 

exceptionally    clever    to 
win  cordial  recognition.    And  clever  this 
record  of  The  Wire  Tappers  certainly  is 
— quite  as  clever  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Hor- 
nung's  "Raffles"  stories.     But  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  the  book  than  the  mere 
cleverness  with  which  Jim  Durkin  and 
the  loyal   little  woman  who  helps   him 
perpetrate  their  daring  series  of  thefts 
and  frauds.     There  is    in    addition  the 
human  interest  of  the  relation  between 
these  two,  so  closely  united  in  their  part- 
nership, yet  so  far  apart  in  their  mental 
attitude  towards  their  crimes.    Jim  Dur- 
kin has  the  pride  of  an  artist  in  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  masterly  fraud. 
"That  was  a  close  one,  but  we  win!"  is 
his  jubilant  comment  upon  a  triumphant 
theft.    Frances  Candler  is  made  of  finer 
fibre.     She  never  can  share  Jim's  joy, 
because  she  can  never  forget  that  wrong- 
doing such  as  theirs  is  "loathsome  both 
to  the  eye  and  the  soul."    Jim  taps  the 
wires,  with  no  qualm  of  conscience,  in- 
tent only  on  his  purpose,  as  a  huntsman 
is  intent  on  stalking  big  game.     Frances 
aids  and  abets  unflinchingly,  saving  them 
both  again  and  again  with  the  lightning 
quickness  of  her  woman's  wits,  yet  all  the 
while  impotently  rebelling,  all  the  while 
silently  hoping  that  the  time  will  come 
v/hen  Jim  will  be  content  with  what  is 
"fair  and  square  and  honest."    In  the  end, 
Frances  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  having 
her  hopes  fulfilled ;  a  novelist  of  less  sure 
instinct  would  have  made  the  mistake  of 
leaving  the  couple  surrounded    with    a 
rosy  halo,  with  the  future  all  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  their  old,  sinful  life  definitely 
put.  behind  them.    Mr.  Stringer  ends  his 
book  more  subtly  and  wisely.    The  man 
and  the  woman  are  sailing  away  upon 
their  honeymoon;  they  are  leaving  the 
old  environment,  the  old  temptations  be- 
hind them;    they   may,  if   they    choose, 
start  a  new  record  on  a  fresh,  clean  page. 
But  will  they?     That    is    the    question 
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which  the  woman  asks  herself,  in  silent, 
secret  fear.  "It  was  not  so  much  for  her- 
self that  she  feared  as  for  her  husband. 
He  was  a  man,  and  through  his  wayward 
manhood  swept  tides  and  currents  un- 
comprehended  and  uncontrolled  by  her 
weaker  woman's  heart."  And  we  feel 
instinctively  that,  even  if  peaceful  years 
go  by,  the  shadow  of  that  fear  will  never 
quite  lift  from  the  woman's  heart.  It  is 
this  subtle  artistic  touch  that  saves  the 
volume  from  the  reproach  of  the  conven- 
tional happy  ending. 

It  is  hard  to  exercise  a  decent  show 
of  tolerance  towards  the  type  of  book 
represented       by       The 
ipjj  Doomsman,  by  Van  Tas- 

rfc^^^—*-  sel   Sutphen.     It   seems 

such  a  purposeless,  pre- 
posterous, altogether  un- 
necessary addition  to  the  world's  supply 
of  printed  matter.  The  purely  fantastic 
novel,  that  dips  audaciously  into  past  or 
future  centuries,  may  belong  to  any  one 
of  three  types :  It  may  be  a  satire,  writ- 
ten in  the  vein  of  Mark  Twain's  Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur;  it  may  be 
a  disguised  essay  in  sociology,  like  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  Looking  Backward;  or 
it  may  be  purely  and  simply  a  piece  of 
imaginative  fiction,  compelling  a  passing 
credence  by  its  audacious  brilliance,  like 
H.  G.  Wells's  War  of  the  Worlds.  The 
Doomsman  belongs  to  none  of  these 
classes.  It  is  too  ponderous  for  satire. 
It  has  no  economic  lesson  to  teach  or 
thesis  to  develop.  It  does  not  for  an  in- 
stant carry  you  out  of  yourself,  or  give 
you  even  a  fugitive  illusion  of  reality. 
You  are  asked  to  believe  that  some 
calamity,  vaguely  referred  to  as  "The 
Doom,"  overtook  the  world  somewhere 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
blotting  out  civilisation,  destroying  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  very  nearly  an- 
nihilating the  world's  population.  Ninety 
years  later  the  story  opens.  New  York, 
crumbling  to  ruins,  is  deserted,  save  for 
a  band  of  outlaws,  known  as  the  Dooms- 
men,  who  w^age  constant  war  upon  the 
scanty  remnant  of  honest,  decent  folk, 
living  in  patriarchal  simplicity  in  the 
woodlands  north  of  the  Harlem  River — 
woodlands  overrun  by  wolves  and  other 
savage  beasts.    Think  of  it !    Wolves  in 


the  fastnesses  of  Fordham  Heights  and 
King's  Bridge!  In  places  the  book  is 
almost  grotesque  enough  to  be  humour- 
ous; but  if  the  author  meant  it  for 
humour,  he  disguised  his  purpose  too 
well.  As  it  stands,  it  is  simply  tedious 
and  unprofitable.  And  as  for  the  ending, 
the  most  that  may  be  said  is  that  it  is 
on  a  par  with  the  chapters  preceding  it. 

It  is  a  genuine  relief  to  turn  from  a 
book  of  tliis  calibre  to  a  piece  of  such 

careful  and  admirable 
The  Sin  workmanship  as  The  Sin 

of  George  of  George  Warrener,  by 

Warrener  Marie  Van  Vorst.    Only 

at  long  intervals  do  we 
come  across  a  book  that  recognises,  as 
this  one  does,  the  influence  of  petty,  sor- 
did, every-day  details  upon  the  great 
mass  of  mediocre,  plodding,  average 
human  lives.  Consciously  or  not,  the 
author  of  The  Sin  of  George  Warrener 
has  tried  to  write  an  American  Madame 
Bovary;  and  while  she  may  have  fallen 
short  of  doing  the  really  big  thing  which 
she  meant  to  do,  the  resulting  book  is 
nevertheless  one  entitled  to  serious  rec- 
ognition, virile  in  its  frankness,  but  very 
feminine  in  its  subtle  discernment.  Ger- 
trude Warrener  at  twenty-five  is  painted 
for  us  with  merciless  distinctness,  just 
the  average  underbred,  circumscribed, 
suburban  wife,  distinguished  only  by  be- 
ing rather  prettier  than  the  majority. 
We  know  precisely  the  measure  of  her 
intellectual  shallowness,  just  as  we  know 
that  her  underlinen  comprises  "plain 
garments  with  graceless  collars  and  trim- 
ming of  Hamburg  edging."  We  know, 
too,  just  how  bored  she  is,  with  no  chil- 
dren to  fill  up  her  time,  and  with  her  only 
interest  in  life  centred  in  a  husband 
"whom  she  only  saw  on  Sundays,  and  by 
whose  side  she  slept  from  nine  p.m.  to 
seven  a.m."  George  Warrener  is  a  Wall 
Street  clerk,  whose  vitality  is  sapped  by 
the  exacting  demands  of  his  employers' 
business.  He  is  too  tired  at  night  even  to 
wash  his  hands  before  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  The  story  that  Marie  Van  Vorst 
has  to  tell  us  is  the  story  of  Gertrude 
Warrener's  awakening.  It  begins  on  the 
day  when  the  Bellamys,  the  only  million- 
aires which  the  little  suburban  town  can 
boast,  return  from  a  seven  years'  absence 
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in  Europe,  and  with  them  comes  Mrs. 
Bellamy's  brother,  McAllister  the  artist, 
a  connoisseur  of  many  things,  especially 
of  women.  McAllister  is  not  interesting 
or  distinctive;  it  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  that  the  type  is  fairly 
well  portrayed.  The  really  interesting 
thing  is  the  change  he  effects  in  Gertrude, 
the  woman's  gradual  realisation  of  her 
deficiencies,  her  possibilities,  her  power. 
She  is  of  the  type  that  needs  only  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  limitless  selfish- 
ness, an  inordinate  vanity;  and  McAl- 
lister, whose  influence  in  Wall  Street 
makes  possible  a  rapid  advancement  of 
George  Warrener,  thus  indirectly  paves 
the  way  to  satisfying  Gertrude's  multi- 
plying cravings  for  luxury.     But  there 


comes  a  time  when  her  extravagant  de- 
mands outreach  her  husband's  resources ; 
and  he,  not  daring  to  deny  her,  commits 
the  inevitable  sin,  the  sin  that  the  reader 
foresees  from  the  beginning  he  is  fated 
to  commit.  And  at  the  end,  the  wretched 
couple  confront  each  other,  each  know- 
ing the  other's  degradation — ^the  husband 
a  self-acknowledged  thief,  the  wife 
abandoned  by  her  lover,  and  scarcely  try- 
ing, in  her  bitterness,  to  deny  her  shame. 
This  is  one  of  the  books  that  make  con- 
siderations of  happy  or  unhappy  end- 
ings seem  vain  and  paltry.  One  is  con- 
tent in  knowing  simply  that  the  ending 
of  The  Sin  of  George  Warrener  satisfies 
eminently  the  requirements  of  good  art. 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


SUDERMANN  AND  HIS   "WELTAN- 

SCHAUUNG" 


I  HE  Deutsches  Theater 
was  packed  from  pit  to 
dome — that  always  hap- 
pened when  the  curious 
little  round  turreted  bill- 
boards of  Berlin  had 
posted  the  notice  that 
Sudermann'^  Johannis  der  T'dufer  was  to 
be  played.  Sorma  as  '*  Salome"  can  draw 
a  big  house,  Kainz  as  '^Johannis"  can  do 
as  much,  but,  without  either,  the  theatre 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Sometimes  one  goes  to  see  the  player, 
sometimes  the  play,  and  we  were  drawn 
by  the  latter.  Across  many  a  thousand  ^ 
miles  of  land  and  sea,  we  had  heard  of 
that  greatest  of  living  German  drama- 
tists, who  had  dared  to  show  that  even  a 
"more-than-Prophet"  might  be  dazzled 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  a  lithe  red- 
haired  dancing  girl. 

The  Germans  have  a  grave,  ernst  sort 
of  way  of  seeing  a  good  play.  They  go 
in  for  it  heavily.  They  do  not  burst  into 
ill-timed  applause  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech,  nor  do  they  put  jig  music  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  serious,  thought-pro- 
ducing drama,  after  the  manner  of 
Americans.  Silently,  in  very  sedate  fash 
ion  the  entr'actes  are  passed ;  which  cus- 
tom being  accentuated  on  this  particular 
occasion,  lent  a  reverent  atmosphere  to 
this  piece  already  saturated  with  religious 
sentiment. 

What  sort  of  a  man  must  he  be  who 
could  so  vividly  bring  back  "the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness"  ?  What 
were  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  him 
who  produced  with  such  prodigious  force 
that  cry  of  the  questioning,  suffering,  and 
doubting  Johannis,  '*Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?" 
What  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
he  showed !  They  say  that  his  prominent 
nose,  curving  lips,  and  heavy,  curly  beard 
bespeak  his  Jewish  forbears — and  did 
the  Protestant  Pfarrer^s  blood  tell  in 
those  heart-searching  lines,  in  the  lasting 
impression  of  contact  with  a  mighty  in- 


quiring soul  struggling  with  that  same 
old  question  "Art  thou  He?"  A  score  of 
such  interrogations  formed  themselves  in 
our  minds,  as  the  duly  impressed  Kutscher 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  handsome, 
but  unpretentious  apartment  house  facing 
that  beautiful  structure,  the  Kaiser-Wil- 
helm-Gedachtniskirche,  whose  clock  is 
just  vis'd-zns,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
Sudermann's'  study. 

He  is  progressive,  we  decided,  while 
the  elevator  was  taking  us  up— for  a  Ger- 
man who  chooses  a  house  with  a  Fahr- 
stuhl  is  never  very  conservative — other- 
wise he  would  continue  walking  upstairs. 

Inside  as  outside,  handsome  but  unpre- 
tentious. The  salon  into  which  we  were 
ushered  was  small,  beautifully  furnished 
in  tapestries,  and  the  carved  chairs  and 
tables  bespoke  taste  and  money,  but  not 
ostentation.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  just  long  enough  to  admire  some 
exquisite  antique  heads  of  Minerva  and 
Mercury.  Then  suddenly  we  caught 
sight  of  a  splendid  seven-branched  can- 
dlestick— ^was  that  a  relic  of  Semitic 
forefathers,  or  a  yet  remaining  admira- 
tion for  Hebrew  institutions?  If  Suder- 
mann  had  great  sympathy  for  the  descend- 
ants of  "the  chosen  people"  he  would 
find  we  were  with  him.  Our  introduc- 
tion had  come  through  one  of  them. 

But  would  this  great  man  consider  us 
intruders,  would  he  make  us  feel  we  had 
no  right  to  break  in  upon  his  working 
hours  ? 

Not  much  time  was  given  for  these  re- 
flections. Heavy  steps  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  the  door  opened,  the  tapestries 
were  parted  by  an  impetuous  fist,  and  a 
genial  giant  towered  over  us,  beaming 
with  kindliness,  and  told  us  in  rapid, 
deep-toned  German  he  "was  delighted  to 
see  (IS — ^thought  it  was  so  good  of  us  to 
come."  Simple,  natural,  unspoiled,  hos- 
pitable— we  began  piling  up  descriptive 
adjectives  after  we  had  started  with  pro- 
gressive. And  then  in  the  Atelier — ^it 
would  be  more  "cosy"  here — he  kept  on 
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g^aily  chatting,  as  unlike  a  stiff  pedantic, 
distant  Teutonic  celebrity  as  a  breezy 
Western  girl  is  to  a  prim  English  lass. 

"Americans  were  we  ?  Oh !  that  coun- 
try I"  he  went  on,  "that  was  where  he 
would  like  to  go.  But,  Herrgott,  how 
could  he  ever  find  the  time !" 

After  joking  in  the  most  delightfully 
informal  fashion  about  the  condition  of 
his  paper-strewn  study,  after  putting  us 
entirely  at  our  ease  and  making  us  feel  as 
if  we  were  conferring  an  honour,  he  flatly 
refused  to  talk  of  himself  or  his  works, 
but  insisted  upon  questioning  us  about 
American  ideas  and  institutions.  He  had, 
after  protest,  made  the  concession  of  sub- 
stituting French  for  German  in  our  con- 
versation. He  spoke  it  fluently  but  with 
a  strong  accept,  and  demanded  Ameri- 
can data  in  a  way  that  was  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  "I  am  an  egotist,"  frankly  he 
avowed,  and  then  "I  wish  it,"  he  de- 
clared, with  the  voice  of  one  accustomed 
to  be  obeyed. 

To  out-Herod  Herod — or  to  out-Suder- 
mann  Sudermann — is  far  from  being  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  but  to  talk  of 
one's  own  country  is  surely  second  na- 
ture to  one  of  patriotic  blood. 

Why  not  speak  of  anything  he  wished, 
or  rather  demanded — French  slid  easily 
from  the  tongue — and  then  study  him  in- 
tently all  the  while  ?  Co-education  and  in- 
tellectual freedom — what  American  is 
there  who  can  not  hold  forth  on  these 
subjects  ?  So  we  answered  his  impetuous 
questions  at  length  and  scrutinised  his 
appearance  at  the  same  time. 

A  splendid  massive  body,  about  six 
feet  in  height — possibly  moJre — in  Wis. 
Beautiful,  well-kept  hands,  >yith  a  dia- 
mond and  signet  ring  on  the  little  finger 
of  one  hand,  would  bespeak  a  love  of 
dainty  trifles,  when  a  watch  chain,  locket, 
scarf  pin  and  very  delicate  shoes  were 
noted  at  the  same  time. 

And  the  head — ^that  commanding,  im- 
posing head  I  No  wonder  every  German 
book  shop  has  it  in  the  window — no  won- 
der he  does  not  object  to  facing  the 
camera!  The  long  black  beard,  dense 
and  curly,  with  large  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  the  prominent  nose,  give  a 
rather  Oriental  aspect  to  the  face.  The 
mouth  is  not  pleasing — ^the  lips  are  too 
thick,   suggesting   sensuality,   and   open 


too  wide  when  a  laugh  parts  them.  One 
side  of  the  nose  and  into  the  cheek  is 
badly  scarred — we  would  have  liked  to 
learn  the  history  of  that  wound.  In 
Fritzchen  is  found  a  strong  protest 
ag^nst  sowing  "wild  oats"  and  duelling. 
We  wondered  if  that  scar  caused'f  n'/j- 
chen  to  be  written. 

Gallant,  Sudermann  certainly  is,  flatter- 
ing when  he  chooses  to  be,  but  always 
impetuous,  always  self-willed.  Without 
a  word's  warning  he  will  spring  from  his 
chair,  dash  madly  up  and  down  the  room, 
smiting  his  head  with  his  clenched  fists 
in  a  way  that  is. almost  childish.  He  is 
wonderfully  spontaneous  and  full  of  life 
and  fun — who  would  think  it  after  plod- 
ding through  the  dismal  pages  of  Frau 
S or get 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  "divine  unrest" 
of  a  master  spirit  which  makes  it  impos- 
«sible  to  think  of  him  as  reposeful.  It 
may  be  his  protesting  against  so  many 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  him,  or  it 
may  be  even  something  deeper,  more  per- 
vasive and  subtler. 

Object,  he  surely  does — revolt  even — 
against  the  existing  institutions.  Is 
Heimat  not  a  violent  protest  against  pa- 
ternal tyranny,  just  as  Fritzchen  (al- 
ready mentioned)  is  against  the  German 
habit  of  encouraging  moral  looseness  in 
young  boys  ?  Against  the  stiff,  self-con- 
scious prudery  and  Pharisaic  posing  of 
"Helen"  in  Katzcnsteg,  "Regina"is  put  as 
a  contrasting  figure,  simple,  unconscious, 
self-sacrificing  and  virtuous  even.  One 
feels  almost  as  if  it  were  a  modem,  up- 
to-date  sermon  on  "The  Publicans  and 
the  Sinners  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Before  You."  Or  as  if  Regina  (the  Eng- 
lish title  of  Katzensteg)  might  be  in- 
scribed like  Tess,  "The  story  of  a  pure 
woman  faithfully  told." 

It  has  been  said  Hardy  has  done  for 
English  literature  what  Ibsen  did  for 
Scandinavian.  But  surely  it  is  impossible 
to  read  Regina  and  not  be  reminded  of 
Tess,  or  to  see  Heimat  and  not  recall 
Hedda  Gabler,  while  Zola's  Germinal 
shows  somewhat  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Per- 
haps the  Zeitgeist  has  shown  itself  in 
a  tendency  to  Realism,  which  has  exhib- 
ited itself  in  widely  separated  centres,  for 
Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina  comes  to  the 
mind  invariably  in  this  connection. 


SUDERMANN  AND  HIS  "WELTANSCHAUUNG" 
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But  the  mere  fact  that  Sudermann's 
name  and  works  are  so  often  coupled 
with  those  of  Ibsen,  does  not  signify  that 
the  former  has  directly  borrowed  from 
the  latter. 

•  One  does  not  accuse  Millet  of  stealing 
from  Breton,  any  more  than  one  would 
think  of  declaring  Beethoven's  majestic 
largos  were  taken  from  Handers.  When 
one  is  listening  to  Aida  he  can  but  feel 
the  influence  that  the  German  Wagner 
had  over  the  latest  productions  of  the 
Ifeilian  Verdi,  and,  perhaps,  half  uncon- 
sciously Sudermann  pays  such  a  tribute 
to  Ibsen ;  but  not  more. 

Any  one  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
that  prodigious  personality  which  has 
made  Sudermann  what  he  is,  must,  per- 
force, recognise  it,  and  acknowledge  that 
whatever  his  works  thus  far  have  been, 
the  man  is  like  no  one  about  him.  The 
note  of  protest  is  most  characteristic. 
His  unfinished  education,  his  name  with- 
out a  degree,  fly  straight  into  the  face  of 
German  conventional  ideas  of  scholar- 
ship. One  has  only  to  hear  him  denounce 
certain  courses  in  the  universities  as 
"mere  nonsense,"  to  feel  he  is  at  least 
sincere,  and  to  listen  to  his  own  experi- 
ence of  how  in  the  midst  of  a  class  on 
Altfranzdsisch  he  jumped  up  disgusted, 
tore  up  his  Heft  and  ran  away  never  to 
return,  to  know  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  "I  do  not  need  a  degree," 
he  will  state ;  "I  never  needed  one ;  I  ran 
away  from  the  University.  I  am  glad — 
even  yet." 

The  opposing  forces  at  work  in  a  mas- 
ter mind  like  his  must  be  at  once  bitter 
and  lasting. 

Turn  the  tables  and  ask  him  a  few 
questions,  he  will  not  be  pleased,  but  he 
will  vouch  an  answer:  "Philosophy? 
Philosophy  I  What  is  it  anyway  ?  What 
did  the  old  philosophers  know?  Noth- 
ing— nothing.  We  are  obliged  to  study 
them  all  to  find  out  that.  Philosophy 
can  teach  us  nothing.  Study  life,  people, 
conditions  about  you — that  is  better  than 
the  University.  'First  Cause?'  There 
is  no  First  Cause  I  Everything  was  made 
and  is  ruled  by  Genius — ^Ah  I  yes  that  is 
it — Genius,  nothing  but  Genius!" 

To  a  man  of  genius  with  splendid  in- 
dividuality, It  is  easy  to  see  how  out  of 
his  own  powers  he  could  evolve  a  sort 


of  anthropomorphism — Moses,  Plato  and 
Kant  have  done  that  before  Sudermann — 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  him  (like  in  his 
little  salon  where  the  Greek  head  stands 
by  the  Hebrew  seven-branching  cande- 
labra) the  Semitic,  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
elements  are  blended  in  a  sort  of  modern 
Agnosticism  with  a  pronounced  leaning  to 
Deism.  "Genius,  which  made  and  rules 
everything.  Nothing  but  Genius!" — he 
will  repeat  fiercely. 

But  what  is  genius?  Is  it  possible  to 
really  comprehend  that  word  without 
giving  it  a  spiritual  and  creative  import  ? 

Talent  may  follow  others  and  deal 
with  the  technicalities,  but  genius,  unless 
with  elemental  force  creating  a  cosmos 
out  of  the  chaos  into  which  every  per- 
ceiving soul  is  thrown  by  the  confusion 
and  contradiction  of  life — without  these, 
genius  may  not  dare  to  place  itself  above 
talent  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  capi- 
tal letter  with  which  even  Sudermann 
spells  it. 

He  knew  too  well  Biblical  phrasing  to 
say,  "There  is  no  God  I"  He  only  substi- 
tuted "Genius"  for  "First  Cause."  He 
could  not  escape  from  the  conception  of 
a  spiritual,  creative  force  producing  all 
things  and  ruling  them.  He  tried  to 
fling  over  all  creeds  hy  his  free  confes- 
sion "I  am  an  agnostic,"  but  he  would 
not  define  his  position  nor  the  use  of  the 
word  "Genius"  which  draws  him  back 
at  least  partially  to  the  position  of  the 
Idealists. 

That  he  realises  the  power  of  spiritual 
force  working  in  and  condemning  the  in- 
dividual is  clearly  shown  in  Der  Wunsch, 
where  the  heroine  kills  herself  for  a  wish 
she  once  made,  believing  it  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  her  sister. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Jewish  mind  to  es- 
cape from  the  theistic  idea,  no  matter 
how  it  may  revolt  against  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  existing  in  the  religions  of 
the  present.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  Zangwill's  later  works  must  realise 
this,  especially  in  Chad  Gardia  (one  of 
the  short  stories  in  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto),  where  the  gifted  young  writer— 
presumably  Zangwill  himself — after  hav- 
ing gained  the  heights  of  fame,  through 
utter  disregard  of  his  people's  faith,  re- 
turns, miserable,  unsatisfied,  despondent, 
to  the  Passover  to  find  his  simpW  family 
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possessing  a  "Something"  which  the 
world  had  not  and  could  not  give. 

To  those  who  know  Felix  Adier's 
changes  of  thought,  this  case  may  pre- 
sent points  of  similarity,  since  he  admits 
his  returning,  if  in  part,  to  some  of  the 
points  of  his  Rabbi-Father's  belief. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  the  firm  hold 
that  Protestant  training  lays  upon  a 
child's  mind  is  hard  to  shake  off  entire- 
ly. It  may  be  cast  aside  for  a  long 
stretch  of  years,  but  it  will  tell  in  the  end. 
Pierre  Loti's  later  works  are  an  excellent 
example  of  this  point. 

As  the  parallelogram  of  forces  shows 
that  the  resultant  of  two  forces  moving 
in  different  directions,  but  encountering 
each  other  at  some  point,  must  be  the 
forming  of  a  new  force  differing  in  direc- 
tion from  the  first  two  but  partaking  of 
the  power  of  each ;  so  perhaps  in  Suder- 
mann  the  Semitic  encountering  the 
Protestant  has  formed  a  kind  of  Agnos- 


ticism which  is  different  from  either  and 
yet  may  contain  some  elements  of  both. 

But  Sudermann  is  even  now  a  com- 
paratively young  man ;  his  greatest  work 
may  yet  lie  before  him,  his  Agnosticism 
majr  easily  lead  into  some  form  of  more 
definite  and  clarified  thinking. 

When  hearing  the  wonderful  music  of 
Verdi's  Requiem  it  is  hard  to  realise  that 
the  same  hand  could  have  written  // 
Trovatore;  there  is  a  great  distance  be- 
tween, as  great  as  there  is  between 
Lohengrin  and  P<irsifal. 

Sudermann's  Weltanschauung  is  form- 
ing, is  growing  into  something  that 
it  has  not  yet  been,  and  unless  he  com- 
promise with  the  spirit  of  his  own 
"Genius,"  works  greater,  nobler  and 
deeper  are  yet  to  be  produced  by  that 
master-pen — and  a  shifting  of  his  Stand- 
punkt  will  come  with  them. 

Frank  Miller. 


MEN  OF  LETTERS  OUTDOORS 


N  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment  of  The  Book- 
man^ a  few  months  ago, 
there  were  some  |>ara- 
jgraphs  on  British  and 
American  writers  out- 
Jdoors.  These  paragraphs 
were  about  the  same  time  curiously  par- 
alleled by  a  writer  for  the  London  Acad- 
emy. The  remarks  of  the  English 
writer  were  suggested  by  the  institution 
of  a  swimming  prize,  named  after  Lord 
Byron,  to  be  competed  for  in  Venice. 

"During  his  residence  in  the  City  of  the 
Doges,  Byron  challenged  all  comers  to 
swim  against  him  from  the  Lido  to  the 
Bridge  of  the  Rialto.  Two  competitors 
presented  themselves,  but  when  the  Grand 
Canal  was  won  the  headmost  swimmer 
swam  alone.  Nor  did  the  poet  leave  the 
water  when  he  had  won  his  race.  He 
continued  in  triumph  as  far  as  Santa 
Chiara,  which  he  reached  with  ease  after 
swimming  for  four  hours  and  ten  min- 
utes. 

"Probably  Byron  was  the  best  all-round 
athlete  among  the  poets  of  any  country 
and  any  age.  He  was  a  boxer  as  well 
as  a  swimmer ;  while  as  a  cricketer  he  was 
good  enough  to  play  for  Harrow  against 
Eton  at  Lord's.  But,  of  course,  the 
standard  of  athletic  attainment  among 
eminent  men  of  letters  is  not  high.  They 
are,  perhaps,  better  at  cricket  than  at 
anything  else;  but  the  only  one  of  them 
who  plays  quite  first-class  cricket  is  Mr. 
Hesketh  Pritchard,  though  we  believe 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  sometimes 
represented  the  M.C.C.  On  the  river,  so 
far  as  we  know,  only  two  men  of  letters 
have  excelled :  Professor  Fumival,  whose 
distinction  as  a  sculler  is  recorded  in 
Who's  Who,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 


who,  as  Mir.  Andrew  Lang  lately  re- 
minded us,  stroked  the  Corpus  Eight  at 
Oxford  at  the  time  when  Corpus  was 
head  of  the  river.  In  fencing,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  Castle  can  hold  his  own  against  most 
rivals.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  an  angler 
of  mark ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  golf,  there 
is  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  to  be  reckoned 
with.  When  all  is  said,  however,  Byron 
remains  the  outstanding  instance  of  the 
man  of  letters  excelling  in  the  sports  com- 
monly called  'manly.'  In  his  favourite 
sport  of  natation,  his  most  formidable 
literary  competitor  would  probably  have 
been  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

"What  is  curious  is  that  Byron  (and  not 
Byron  alone  among  poets)  was  more 
proud  of  his  athletic  than  of  his  poetical 
achievements.  The  gallery  is  more  im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  former  class 
of  feat.  The  poet,  whatever  he  may 
achieve,  may  never  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  has  made  or  broken  a 
'record.'  That,  one  supposes,  is  the 
secret  of  this  particular  infirmity  of  noble 
minds.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
athletes  of  whom  the  poets  are  jealous 
do  not  pay  them  the  compliment  of  re- 
ciprocating the  jealousy.  Soldiers  have 
sometimes  done  so.  'Gentlemen,  I  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec,'  is  the  classical  example. 
But  can  anyone  picture  Mr.  Montagu 
Holbein  saying,  as  he  strips  for  his  dive : 
'Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  swim  the  Channel.' 
He  would  provide  excellent  'copy'  for  the 
newspapers  if  he  would  do  so,  but  he  has 
not  done  so  yet.  Any  number  of  people, 
he  probably  reflects,  have  written  poems, 
but  the  Channel  swim  has,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, only  been  accomplished  once." 


EDUCATION 


THE  VALUE  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES 


T  is  not  entirely  easy  to 
follow  Professor  Hale's 
argument  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Bookman  for 
the  Abolition  of  Aca- 
demic Degrees.  He  first 
^__^^  objects  to  the  giving  of 

such  degrees  because  they  represent  me- 
dieval institutions  which  have  passed 
away,  and  then  complains  that  we  are 
keeping  up  these  medieval  forms.  He 
finds  it  notorious  that  a  college  degree 
to-day  is  evidence  of  nothing  at  all,  and 
almost  in  thp  same  breath  asserts  that 
"a  college  tends  nowadays  to  prepare 
men  for  degrees  rather  than  for  life,"  and 
that  "the  college  degree  necessitates  col- 
lege machinery,  especially  examinations 
and  curriculums,"  which  "are  the  cause 
of  many  troubles."  It  would  appear  that 
the  eminent  professor's  own  degree  did 
not  indicate  a  curriculum  including  the 
old-fashioned,  medieval  course  in  Bar- 
bara  celarent. 

But  all  this  talk  of  medievalism  is  be- 
side the  mark.  The  real  question  is,  first, 
whether  the  college  degree  (especially  the 
A.B.  degree)  does  actually  mean  any- 
thing to-day ;  secondly,  whether  its  earlier 
meaning,  naturally  with  some  modifica- 
tions, might  not  be  restored,  and,  thirdly, 
whether  such  a  restoration  would  be  a 
benefit  to  education.  At  bottom  the 
argument  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  utility  of  an  alphabetic 
tag  :o  a  man's  name  as  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  certain  fixed  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. Granted  that  such  a  scheme  exists, 
the  possession  of  the  A.B.  might  be,  it 
should  seem,  a  very  convenient  and  un- 
objectionable method  of  noting  that  a 
man  had  undergone  this  discipline.  Now, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  conditions 
scarcely  exist  to-day.  That  a  number  of 
bogus  colleges  give  a  degree,  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  In  a  country  like 
ours  the  existence  of  these  bogus  institu- 
tions is  almost  inevitable,  however  we 
may  deplore  it.    Let  us  waive  these  and 


confine  ourselves  to  the  colleges  which  are 
recognised   as   genuine   and   significant. 
And  even  here  it  may  be  granted  that  the 
degree  has  lost  much  of  its  meaning; 
under  the  dissolving  force  of  the  elective 
system,  it  no  longer  signifies  that  a  man 
has  necessarily  received   a  definite  and 
known  intellectual  training.     Yet  it  still 
stands  for  something;  it  still  affirms  that 
the  holder  has  passed  three  or  four  of  the 
most  impressionable  years  of  his  youth 
amid  certain  surroundings,  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  waning,  but  not  en- 
tirely ineflPective,  traditions.  "So  far  have 
matters  gone  now,"  says  Professor  Hale, 
"that  the  word  practical  is  a  hissing  and 
a  stench  in  academic  ears  and  nose."    I 
confess  that  this  is  not  my  experience. 
On  the  contrary  I  have  felt  (until  very 
recently,  at  least)    a  growing  tendency 
among  college  men  to  adopt  the  word 
practical  as  their  own,  and  this  to  a  de- 
gree which  threatens  a  great  loss  in  our 
education.     Professor  Hale  may  not  be 
aware,  for  instance,  with  what  iteration 
President  Eliot  insists  on  the  training  for 
power  and  service,  with  what,  as  it  seems 
to  some,  scant  recognition  of  the  virtue 
of   culture   and   self-development.      The 
world,  it  might  seem,  instructs  men  soon 
enough  to  be  practical.     The  danger  is 
lest  it  teach  them  to  be  practical  by  ac- 
cepting the  immediate  for  the  more  dis- 
tant aim,  and  by  undervaluing  what  is 
not  convertible  into  mechanical  equiva- 
lents.   Against  the  more  ignoble  phases 
of  the  world's  restlessness    these    four 
years  of  partial  retirement  ought  to  be, 
and     to    a     slight    extent    are,    a     sa- 
cred   safeguard.       There    is    no     fear 
that     our     students     in     the     America 
of  to-day  shall  leave  college  with  a  dis- 
taste for  the  practical  world  and  with  a 
propensity  to  self-withdrawal  from    the 
world's  great  claims.     It  is  well  if  they 
bear  into  life's  conflict  for  money   and 
power   some   restraining   memory   of   a 
society  which,  after  all,  is  set  apart  for 
the  search  after  truth  without  respect  to 
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material  rewards,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  knowledge  and  long-approved  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  well  if  some  added  touch  of  mag- 
nanimity, some  finer  sense  of  personal 
honour,  is  conveyed  by  this  memory  into 
the  temptations  of  success. 

In  so  far  as  the  A.  B.  degree  is  still  the 
mark  of  such  associations,  it  may  be  cov- 
eted by  some  and  may  be  said  to  have  a 
meaning.  But  at  best  this  meaning  is 
vague.  In  the  end  it  must  depend  for  its 
force  on  the  educational  system  at  work 
in  our  institutions,  and  Professor  Hale 
is  no  doubt  right  in  feeling  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  illogical  to  retain  the  desig- 
nation when  the  particular  discipline 
designated  has  been  surrendered.  Only 
one  may  dispute  his  inference;  one  may 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
throw  over  curriculums  and  examinations 
together,  to  do  away  with  definite  courses 
and  requirements,  and  to  leave  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  unrestrictedly  to  "the 
practical  ability  of  American  parents  and 
even  American  professors."  These  are 
merely  wild-hurling  words.  To  be  more 
precise  and  to  come  to  the  real  question 
at  issue.  Is  it  possible  to  restore  to  the 
A.  B.  degree  something  of  its  older  mean- 
ing, and  would  it  be  profitable  to  return 
to  the  general  basis  of  education  which 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  the 
elective  system  was  introduced?  More 
briefly:  Should  we  return  to  the  hege- 
mony of  Latin  and  Greek  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  assurance 
in  regard  to  the  actual  tendency  of  the 
moment;  the  data  may  be  interpreted  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  in  the  last  few  years  a 
slight  movement  has  shown  itself  away 
from  the  elective  system  and  toward  a 
stricter  regimen.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
common  feeling  among  college  men  and 
that  it  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  one  of 
his  recent  annual  reports  President  Eliot 
pointed  out  that  according  to  statistics 
the  majority  of  college  students  believed 
the  greatest  benefit  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  old-fashioned  courses  and  that 
therefore  the  scientific  courses  ought  to' 
be  fostered — as  extraordinary  a  non-se- 
quitur  as  ever  left  the  brain  of  man.  In 
the  high  schools  and  academies  statistics 


show  that  the  movement  toward  Latin  is 
still  more  marked. 

And  this  reaction  is  due  to  the  discov- 
ery that,  whatever  may  be  the  individual 
hardships  of  the  classical  curriculum,  the 
absurdities  and  wastefulness  of  the  elect- 
ive system  are  even  greater.  That  sys- 
tem indeed  is  founded  on  a  false  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  not  true  that  most  young  peo- 
ple know  what  is  best  for  them  or  what 
they  really  want  in  education.  How  many 
men  does  one  meet  who  elected  the  clas- 
sics and  have  lamented  this  choice  in  later 
life!  And  still  oftener  one  hears  the  re- 
gret that  the  classics  were  neglected  for  a 
miscellaneous  jumble  of  courses  which 
led  nowhere  and  left  no  definite  result. 

Even  in  cases  where  a  boy  is  able  to 
foresee  the  particular  vocation  into  which 
he  will  be  led  in  later  years,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  gains  ultimately  in 
efficiency  by  early  specialisation  in 
his  studies.  Nothing  more  signifi- 
cant on  this  head  can  be  found 
than  a  discussion  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
School  Review  which  has  already  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  the  press. 
The  subject  is  "The  value  of  humanistic, 
particularly  classical,  studies,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  study  of  medicine  and  of 
engineering."  No  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  many  professional  men  who  dis- 
agree with  the  views  here  expressed,  but, 
in  general,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  big- 
ger men,  those  who  represent  the  higher 
fields  of  medicine  and  engineering  and 
feel  the  association  of  these  practical  sci- 
ences to  the  whole  of  civilisation,  are  com- 
ing to  the  position  taken  in  this  discus- 
sion by  Professors  Vaughn  and  Hinsdale 
of  the  medical  schools  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Professor  Williams  of  the 
engineering  department.  The  gist  of  the 
argument  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Profes- 
sor Sadler  in  these  words : 

"As  a  means  of  inculcating  ideas  of  exact- 
ness the  study  of  the  humanities  is  facile 
pHnceps.  The  niceties  of  translation,  the  im- 
portance of  gender,  number,  and  case,  the 
proper  use  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  the 
demands  of  the  relative  clause,  compel  the 
mind  toward  a  certain  definiteness  which  is 
lacking  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  The  most  simple 
translation,  or  even  the  study  of  the  grammar 
of  these  subjects,  demands  a  directness  of  at- 
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tention  and  a  consideration  of  detail  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  a  student 
whose  work  in  the  future  will  lead  him  into 
subjects .  where  generalisation  is  impossible." 

And  if  I  may  speak  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  world  (which,  I  confess, 
is  very  limited),  no  preparation  is  so 
valuable  for  the  higher  grades  of  work 
here  as  a  thorough  drill  in  the  classics. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  obtain  a  solid 
training  in  language,  to  anchor  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  acquire  that  background 
whose  lack  prevents  many  a  clever  young 
man  from  ever  rising  to  his  full  measure 
either  in  journalism  or  general  literature. 

But  the  high  argument  for  the  classical 
discipline,  while  akin  to  this,  goes  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  things.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  controlling  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  formation  of  character, 
and,  in  a  discussion  of  this  brevity,  can  be 
indicated  only,  not  elaborated.  The  edu- 
cated man,  as  some  still  think,  is  one 
whose  existence  is  not  isolated  in  the 
present,  whose  intellectual  and  emotional 
life  is  consciously  joined  to  the  deep  cur- 
rents of  evolution,  moving  from  the  far 
past  to  the  invisible  future.  He  is  one 
who  can  proudly  say.  To  me  the  greatest 
hope  is  memory.  History  is  a  large  part 
of  such  an  education,  and  the  modem 
languages  may  claim  their  share.  But 
the  source  and  fountain  of  it  all  is  that 
classical  world  in  which  lie  the  begin- 
nings of  our  civilisation.  He  who  can 
trace  his  intellectual  pedigree  back  to 
those  origins  is  among  scholars  what  the 
aristocrat  of  ancient  family  is  in  society. 
His  taste  does  not  fluctuate  with  the 
passing  whims  of  the  hour,  for  his  im- 
agination is  schooled  to  contem- 
plate things  in  long  duration.  He 
loses  his  facile  admirations  and  ac- 
quires judgment;  his  delight  in  beauty 
is  still  and  deep.  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson 
once  to  Boswell,  "as  a  man  advances  in 
life  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admira- 
tion— ^judgment — to  estimate  things  at 
their  true  value."  To  be  trained  in  the 
classics  is  to  graft  the  faculty  of  age  on 
the  elasticity  of  youth.  The  flimsy  ar- 
guments of  fanatics  and  charlatans  break 
on  such  a  man  without  effect,  for  he 
knows  the  realities  of  human  nature, 
knows  what  is  permanent  and  what  is 
ephemeral. 


The  argument  is  too  long  and  too 
many-sided  to  be  more  than  touched  up- 
on, but  one  special  and  practical  phase 
of  it  may  be  emphasised.  Of  all  the  sub- 
stitutes for  the  classical  discipline  there 
is  none  more  popular  and,  when  applied 
to  immature  minds,  more  pernicious  than 
economics.  To  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree the  present  peril  of  socialism  and 
other  eccentricities  of  political  creed  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  young  men 
are  crammed  with  economical  theor}* 
(whether  orthodox  or  not)  when  their 
minds  have  not  been  weighted  with  the 
study  of  human  nature  in  its  larger  as- 
pects. From  this  lack  of  balance  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  fallacy  that  his- 
tory is  wholly  determined  by  economical 
conditions,  or  to  the  sophism  of  Rous- 
seau that  the  evil  in  society  is  essentially 
the  result  of  property.  The  very  thor- 
oughness of  this  training  in  economics 
is  thus  a  danger.  The  surest  amulet 
against  many  of  the  intellectual  mad- 
nesses of  the  day  is  a  wise  enlarging  and 
fortifying  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  classics 
may  be  taught,  indeed  often  are  taught, 
so  as  to  nullify  most  of  the  benefits  that 
ought  to  flow  from  them.  Intellectual 
discipline  may  accrue  from  ground-grind- 
ing and  all  the  parsimonies  of  philol- 
ogy; and,  in  fact,  the  elaborate  gram- 
matical harmonies  of  the  languages  can 
produce  their  effect  only  through  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  exacting  drill.  But 
the  larger  effect— the  enlightening  of  the 
imagination  and  the  broadening  of  the 
inner  life — ^is  likely  to  come  only  when  the 
teacher  himself  has  felt  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  humanities  and  followed 
their  influence  through  all  the  spir- 
itual strivings  of  mankind  from  age 
to  age — only  when  the  teacher  him- 
self has  felt  this  mental  sympathy  and 
can  impart  something  of  it  to  his  scholars. 
How  many  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to-day  have  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature  required  for  this  larger  outlook? 
How  many  of  them  have  surrendered 
their  heritage  for  a  narrow  conception  of 
pseudo-science  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  the  question  of  degrees 
becomes  entangled  with  this  funda- 
mental question  of  education.  Unless 
the  letters  A.  B.  mean  something  quite 
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definite,  why  should  they  be  retained? 
They  may  be  made  to  stand  for  a  per- 
fefctly  definite  ideal  of  education;  and 


they  may  thus  signify  something  valuable 
and  have  themselves  the  value  of  an  un- 
ambiguous sign.  Paul  E.  More. 


REVIEWS 


IMMIGRATION   PROBLEMS.* 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  public 
interest  in  economic  and  political  questions  is 
afforded  by  the  number  of  publishing  houses 
which  are  undertaking  not  simply  the  publica- 
tion of  separate  books,  but  of  extended  series 
of  works  along  such  lines.  Enterprises  of 
this  sort  may  be  criticised  as  leading  to  du- 
plication and  sometimes  to  the  making  of  books 
to  order,  but  on  the  whole  a  very  high  stand- 
ard characterises  the  Questions  of  the 
Day  series  issued  by  Putnam,  the  Library  of 
Economics  and  Politics  by  Crowell,  the  Mac- 
milliam  Citizens'  Library,  the  Business  Series 
of  Appleton,  and  the  Selections  and  Docu- 
ments in  Economics  of  Ginn  and  Co.  To  these 
must  now  be  added  Holt's  American  Public 
Problems,  edited  by  Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt, 
of  which  Prescott  F.  Hall's  Immigration  is  the 
initial  volume. 

Mr.  Hall  is  Secretary  of  the  Immigration  Re- 
striction League.  From  this  one  might  antici- 
pate a  more  or  less  propagandist  attitude  on 
his  part  toward  the  subject.  A  very  careful 
examination  of  the  book,  however,  reveals 
with  few  exceptions  a  breadth  of  study,  a 
moderation  of  statement,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  be  fair  to  both  sides  which  make  the  volume 
a  worthy  successor  to  Mayo-Smith's  classic 
Emigration  and  Immigration.  Statistical 
sources  have  been  thoroughly  ransacked  by 
Mr.  Hall,  and  the  results  are  discriminatingly 
employed  in  illustration  of  his  argument. 
Very  striking  conclusions  are  obtained  in  this 
way  regarding  the  excessive  tendency  to  crime 
among  thcr  native-born  white  population  of 
foreign  parentage,  which  element  "furnishes 
three  times  as  many  criminals  proportionally 
as  those  of  native  birth  and  parentage,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  foreign  born" 
(p.  149).  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
very  favourable  showing  made  by  the  children 
of  foreign  parentage  as  regards  school  attend- 
ance (quoted  p.  140),  upon  which  arguments 
are  so  frequently  based  against  any  further  re- 
striction of  immigration.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  may  be  permitted  a  smile  over  statistics, 
particularly  criminal  statistics,  but  an  excuse 
for  so  doing  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment that  in  1900  the  total  Greek  population  of 
New  York  was  given  as  1309,  and  in  1902,  1678 
Greeks  were  held  in  City  Magistrates'  Courts 
for  trial.  Alas,  poor  Hellas!  As  an  example 
of  the  few  instances  where  one  may  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Hall's  statistical  citations,  the  fre- 

*Immigrcaion  and  its  Effects  Upon ,  the  United 
States.  By  Prescott  F.  Hall.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1906. 


quent  use  of  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour  on  City  Slums  may  be 
mentioned.  The  word  "slums"  is  so  vague  in 
significance  that  the  author  would  have  done 
well  to  state  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  of 
territory  actually  covered  by  Mr.  Wright  in 
this  report. 

The  recent  defeat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  proposition  to  increase  the 
head-tax  on  immigrants  from  $2  to  $5  lends 
special  interest  to  Mr.  Hall's  very  judicial 
statement  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  measures  of  this  character.  "In  gen- 
eral," he  writes.  "  an  increase  of  the  tax  would 
tend  to  exclude  the  less  thrifty  and 
enterprising;  but  a  tax  of  any  consider- 
able amount  would  certainly  bar  out 
many  desirable  immigrants  from  all  races. 
The  head-tax,  of  course,  docs  not  discrimi- 
nate directly  between  those  \Wth  good  and 
those  with  bad  mental  and  physical  charac- 
teristics. Another  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
bears  more  severely  upon  the  man  with  a  fam- 
ily, intending  permanent  settlement,  than  it 
does  upon  the  unmarried  birds  of  passage.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  immigration  of 
families,  the  tax  cannot  be  applied  strictly  per 
capita;  there  must  be  some  exemption  of 
wives  and  children.  A  still  further  objection 
often  made  to  this  method  of  restriction  is 
that,  so  far  as  the  immigrant  himself 
pays  the  tax,  he  is  so  much  the 
poorer  upon  his  arrival.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  he  needs  money  to 
support  him  until  he  can  obtain  work,  and  pre- 
vent his  becoming  a  public  charge.  It  is  prob- 
ably true,  however,  that  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  immigration  under  a  higher 
head-tax  would  more  than  offset  any  tad  re- 
sults of  this  character." 

Mr.  Hall's  argument  for  the  illiteracy  test, 
which  appears  to  be  the  fundamental  thesis  of 
the  book,  is  so  clear  and  cogent  that  most  of 
his  readers  will  deeply  regret  the  pernicious 
activity  of  Mr.  Cannon,  "Representative  from 
Danville,  111.,"  who  descended  from  his  throne 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
succeeded  in  buttonholing  enough  members  to 
defeat  that  portion  of  the  recent  immigration 
bill. 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  POLITICS* 

Comparatively  few  modern  political  scien- 
tists maintain  the  ancient  tradition  which  re- 
quired the  treatment  of  education  as  one  of  the 

*Citigenship  and  the  Schools,  By  J.  W.  Jenks, 
New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1906. 
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most  important  portions  of  their  work.  The 
progress  of  specialisation  has  set  pedagogy  as 
a  science  or  an  art  apart  from  its  parent  stock, 
while  the.  increase  of  functions  in  the  modern 
state  has  afforded  ample  employment  for  most 
writers  on  the  subject.  In  his  Citisenship  and 
the  Schools,  however,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of 
Cornell  has  shown  himself  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  education  to  politics  and  of  pol- 
itics to  education.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  book  may  best  be  described  in  the  author's 
own  words  as  "the  unification  of  the  curricu- 
lum around  the  central  idea  of  social  service." 
Subordinate  to  this,  but  everywhere  illustrated 
in  the  author's  argument,  the  virtues  of  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  research,  of  freedom 
from  partisan  bias,  of  tolerance,  and  cool 
judgment,  are  praised  as  essential  fo  a  sane  at- 
titude both  in  politics  and  education.  Prof. 
Jenks's  first  essay  on  "Training  for  Citizen- 
ship" impresses  one  as  perhaps  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  our  government  and 
politics  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  colleges  and 
high  schools.  His  two  essays  on  the  "Relation 
of  the  Public  Schools  to  Business"  and  "Edu- 
cation for  Commerce:  the  Far  East"  reveal 
the  writer  as  a  better  guide  for  so-called  "prac- 
tical" men  than  many  of  these  practical  men 
have  been  for^their  own  kind.  Prof.  Jenks  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  strong  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  Mark-Hopkins-at-the-other-end-of-the-log 
theory  of  education,  and  a  little  too  much  in- 
clined to  depreciate  "the  function  of  mere 
knowledge-giving."  The  book  is  also  some- 
what marred  by  repetition  (it  is  a  col- 
lection of  addresses  and  essays  prepared 
at  various  times  during  the  last  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years),  but  the  ideas  it  presents  are  so 
vital,  and  yet  so  generally  neglected,  that  they 
deserve  repetition  in  many  volumes  such  as 
the  one  Prof.  Jenks  has  given  us. 

R.  C.  B. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONISM* 

The  new  volume  of  Studies  in  American 
Trade  Unionism,  edited  by  Profs.  Hollander 
and  Barnett  of  Johns  Hopkins,  will  be  consid- 
ered from  two  points  of  view  ;  first,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  labour  problem, 
and  seoond,  as  the  product  of  Prof.  Hol- 
lander's broad  theories  regarding  the  scope 
and  conduct  of  economic  investigation.  In 
either  aspect  the  reader's  judgment  must  be 
decidedly  favourable.  As  regards  content  the 
book  provides  an  excellent  addition  to  Adams 
and  Sumner  on  Labor  Problems  and  Commons 
on  Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems, 
which  are  generally  recognised  as  the  best  re- 
cent contributions  by  American  students  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  The  twelve  papers 
making  up  the  new  volume  of  Studies  exhibit 
a  careful  selection  and  a  wide  range,  dealing 
with  structure,  government,  finances,  and  func- 
tions of  several  of  the  most  important  trade 
unions  in  the  United  States.  Two  essays  on 
the  Typographical  Union  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor Barnett  are  especially  timely,  and  to  a 
slightly  less  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  pa- 
pers by  Messrs.  Motley  and  Blum  on  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Orp^anization.  Without  exception 
the  various  writers  show  painstaking  research 
and  fairness  of  judgment.  Considering  the 
work  as  an  example  of  "collective,  rather 
than  cooperative  investigation"  on  the  part  of 
a  well-managed  graduate  seminary,  the  editors, 
who  modestly  refer  to  the  Studies  as  "marking 
a  stage  and  not  a  goal"  in  the  progress  of  their 
work,  are  entitled  to  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions of  all  students  of  economics.  Other 
graduate  schools  might  follow  their  example 
to  advantage. 

R.  C.  B. 

^Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism,  edited  by 
Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  George  E.  Barnett.  Nev 
York:  Henry  Holt,   1906. 
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In  the  Dynamic  Factors  in  Education*  Pro- 
fessor O'Shea  attempts  to  present  those  facts 
concerning  the  relation  of  motor  activities  to 
mental  development  and  the  growth  with  ages 
of  the  motor  and  mental  coordinations,  that 
are  important  in  education.  The  book  repre- 
sents not  an  original  contribution  to  science  in 
these  fields,  but  a  popular  application  of  the 
facts  and  opinions  offered  by  modern  psychol- 
ogists supplemented  by  illustrations  from  the 
author's  experience.  It  is  clear  and,  if  one  is 
not  annoyed  by  its  diffuseness,  interesting,  and 
will  be  of  value  to  all  those  readers  who,  being 
without  the  capacity  or  training  necessary  to 
do  thorough  critical  study  of  these  topics,  yet 
wish  to  be  informed  in  a  general  way  of  the 
present  attitude  of  educational  theorists  to- 
wards them. 

•The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


It  is  not  entirely  trustworthy  and  follows  the 
traditions  of  pedagogical  literature  in  exploit- 
ing premature  generalisations  and  in  using 
facts  to  illustrate  rather  than  to  prove  con- 
clusions. It  is  unfortunate  that  teachers  are 
not  content  to  study  education  in  the  same 
serious  way  that  they  would  che^iistry  or 
political  economy.  Meanwhile  such  texts  as 
the  one  under  consideration  are  necessary  and 
helpful. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

The  Macmillans  have  issued  a  volume  on 
mammals,  entitled  The  Life  of  Animals,  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll,  that  is  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  best  of  recent  scientific  writ- 
ings in  popular  form.  This  volume  retains  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  old-time  system- 
atic presentation  of  "natural  history*'  and  at 
the  same  time  is  based  upon  the  results  of  re- 
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cent  scientific  study.  It  incorporates  the  con- 
crete information  necessary  to  give  a  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  life  of  the  species  treated 
in  their  native  habitat,  drawn  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  travellers  and  scientific  students.  There 
is  appended  an  extensive  bibliography,  not 
made  up  of  books  selected  at  random,  but  of 
those  that  have  contributed  material  to  the  vol- 
ume and  offer  the  means  for  further  reading 
of  a  more  or  less  popular  character. 

Thus  the  volume  becomes  an  excellent  guide 
for  the  non-scientific  reader  to  a  very  consid- 
erable literature  of  a  semi-popular  character. 
It  is  an  excellent  corrective  or  companion 
piece  to  the  numerous  volumes  of  imaginative 
and  sentimental  stories  about  animals  that  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  recent  literature  for 
children.  Many  of  the  illustrations  and  much 
of  the  descriptive  matter  is  drawn  from  the 
museums  and  zoological  gardens  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Washington,  and  consequently 
the  volume  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
use  in  connection  with  practical  work  in  the 
schools. 

COLLEGE  MEN  AND  COLLEGE 
WOMEN.* 

Under  this  title  President  William  DeWitt 
Hyde  of  Bowdoin  issues  a  series  of  addresses 
upon  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with  col- 
lege life.  Though  most  of  these  addresses 
have  previously  appeared  in  print  they  well  de- 
serve this  permanent  form,  since  collectively 
they  offer  one  of  the  best  interpretations  of 
modern  college  life  that  we  possess.  While 
these  essays  were  addressed  primarily  to  col- 
lege students,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will 
be  much  read  by  them.  But  for  the  outside 
world — for  the  parent  who  fears  that  his  son  is 
being  led  astray  by  the  temptations  of  college 
life,  for  the  layman  who  resents  the  privileges 
and  the  special  standards  of  conduct  granted 
to  the  college  student,  and  for  the  professional 
man  of  an  older  generation  who  thinks  the  col- 
lege devoted  to  mdolence,  extravagance,  triv- 
ialities— this  volume  serves  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  much  that  is  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand. 

^Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston. 


So  thoroughly  has  the  author  in  several  of 
the  essays  caught  the  spirit  of  the  college  boy, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  success 
as  a  college  president.  This  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  the  series  of  letters  in  the  chapter  on 
**The  Transformation  of  the  Undergraduate" 
which  purport  to  be  the  correspondence  of  a 
student  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  year. 
The  address  on  *'Greek  Qualities  in  the  Col- 
lege Man"  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  es- 
sential qualities  in  a  liberal  education  ever  re- 
main the  same,  but  that  these  qualities  need  in- 
terpretation in  terms  of  modern  life.  Indeed, 
the  great  merit  of  these  disconnected  essays 
is  that  they  put  the  problems  of  college  life 
in  modern  terms  and  the  .problems  of  modern 
life  in  college  terms.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  relation  of  the  college  and  life  is  made 
plain ;  consequently,  the  volume  should  be  read 
by  those  whose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
modern  college  training  is  shaken  because  they 
depend  upon  the  sensational  news  columns  for 
their  information  and  upon  the  mal-adjustments 
of  the  recent  graduate  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  business  and  commerce  for  their  judg- 
ments. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  and 
similar  works  that  always  raises  a  question. 
The  problems  of  conduct,  the  doubts  of  an  in- 
tellectual nature,  the  evils  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  are  all  solved  so  readily  through  the 
skilful  statement  of  these  problems  and  the 
wonderfully  acute  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
words  that  a  suspicion  is  created  that  the 
solution  is  reached  or  the  problem  explained 
away  simply  through  the  happy  command  of 
language. 

"The  Creed  of  a  College  Class"  is  now  well 
known:  to  many  whom  it  has  helped  or  even 
inspired  the  reproduction  of  several  of  the 
negatives  from  which  the  compositive  was 
reproduced  will  be  of  interest  and  profit.  The 
remaining  chapters  dealing  with  college  ad- 
ministration, with  the  functions  of  the  various 
types  of  schools  and  their  proper  differentia- 
tion, with  the  problems  of  woman's  education, 
with  the  work  of  the  college  man  and  woman 
in  the  world,  cannot  be  mentioned  even  by 
title.  At  every  point  it  is  a  book  that  will 
stimulate  reflection  at  maigr  points,  one  that 
will  provoke  debate. 
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THE  RE-SHAPING  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Mr.  Wcale's  book  must  hardly  have  gone 
to  the  printer  when  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  and  the  conclusion  of  peace 
at  Portsmouth  supplied  an  answer  to  the 
problem  it  propounds.  Briefly  put,  we  have 
here  an  appeal  *'to  all  Anglo-Saxons"  to  inter- 
vene for  the  maintenance  of  China's  integrity 
against  the  machinations  of  the  combined 
Continental  powers.  And  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  is  all  the  greater,  because  the 
writer  now  finds  forces  at  work  in  China 
which,  if  allowed  full  play,  must  result  in  the 
development  of  national  spirit  and  national 
strength  to  a  point  where  China,  a  power 
among  powers,  may,  unassisted,  assert  its 
dignity  and  its  rights  against  the  predatory 
nations  of  the  Continent.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
(and  by  that  England  is  meant,  for  the 
United  States  seem  to  be  included  largely  with 
a  view  to  augmented  circulation)  are,  there- 
fore, called  upon  to  see  to  it  that  China  gets 
a  fair  chance  (Anglo-Saxon:  a  square  deal). 
Much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Kipling's  exhorta- 
tions to  governments  that  would  not  under- 
stand, the  writer  censures  the  delays  and 
weak  complaisances  of  British  policy  in  the 
Far  East;  faults,  however,  which  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  of  1905  has  remedied  in 
guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  in  China  and  thus  allowing  the  Chinese 
the  needed  free  hand  in  working  out  their 
own  welfare. 

In  its  conception  of  what  China's  welfare 
may  be  taken  to  consist  in  the  book  strikes 
a  note  that  is  admirable  because  it  is  rare. 
Friends  of  the  Celestial  Empire  up  to  the 
present  have  been  unable  to  rise  to  loftier 
heights  of  altruism  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  "open  door."  Once  guarantee  the  Chinese 
their  inalienable  right  to  be  exploited  equally 
and  without  prejudice  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  what  more  can  they  ask?  But  Mr. 
Weale,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Chinese,  goes  much  further. 
He  speaks  of  a  time, "not  far  away,  when  the 
Chinese  Empire  shall  take  its  place  as  an  equal 
in  the  family  of  nations,  exercising  full  control- 
over  its  own  soil,  administering  its  own  cus- 
toms, freed  from  the  degrading  and  mis- 
chievous imposition  of  the  principle  of  extra- 
territoriality and  humiliated  no  longer  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  the  provinces 
or  the  maintenance  of  foreign  fortresses,  for 
such  the  armed  legations  are  declared  to  be, 
in  the  capital.  This  vindication  of  Chinese 
rights  is  made  in  no  mere  spirit  of  idealistic 
cosmopolitanism;  there  is  no  cant  to  it;  it 
proceeds  from  the  frank  and  honest  Anglo- 
Saxon  conviction  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  best  for  the  Chinese,  for  the  foreign  popula- 
tion and  for  European  business  interests.  It 
is  a  radical  view  and  it  meets  with  criticism 
from  such  an  expert  as  Dr.  Morrison,  for  in- 
stance, but  Mr.  Weale  cites  in  his  support  the 


case  of  Japan,  where  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  was  followed  by  a  note- 
worthy improvement  in  the  relations  between 
Japanese  and  Europeans. 

Concerning  the  rise  of  the  new  nationalism 
in  China,  the  writer  is  enthusiastic,  though 
by  no  means  so  enthusiastic  as  our  own  news- 
paper correspondents  in  their  accounts  of  five- 
thousand-year-old  China  being  reconstructed 
over  night  In  the  growth  of  industries,  in  the 
building  of  railways,  in  the  despatch  of  mis- 
sions abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
western  civilisation,  there  is  promise.  But  it 
is  primarily  in  the  new  army  that  the  author's 
hopes  of  a  new  China  are  centered,  an  army 
which  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  which  in  ten 
years,  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  in  the  mean- 
while keeping  off  intruders,  will  number,  with 
its  reserves,  more  than  a  million  men.  This 
army  besides  is  composed  of  the  picked  men 
of  the  empire,  the  sturdy  "nut-brown"  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Yang-tse 
with  whom  alone  the  future  of  the  country 
lies.  It  is  open  to  the  cautious,  however,  to 
discount  the  author's  sanguine  predictions  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  talk  we  have  had 
lately  regarding  the  awakening  of  China  and 
the  wonderful  things  that  are  going  to  happen 
before  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine.  Such 
expectations  as  have  been  based  on  the  boy- 
cott movement  in  Southern  China  are  vain, 
for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Weale  is  nowhere 
more  emphatic  than  upon  the  point  that  from 
the  degenerate  "yellow"  population  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  "walnut-brown")  and  corrupt 
magistracy  of  the  South  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected, apart  from  the  mere  brute  weight  they 
may  lend  to  any  movement  initiated  in  and 
carried  on  by  the  North — the  "spear  head  to 
which  the  South  is  but  the  shaft^'  Yet  if  we 
turn  to  the  North  and  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
elements  of  promise  upon  which  the  author 
bases  his  confidence  in  the  future,  we  find  them 
centering  around  a  single  personality — ^that 
namely,  of  Yuan-Shih  Kai,  the  powerful  and 
astute  viceroy  of  Chi-li.  It  is  Yuan  that  has 
raised  and  commands  the  army  which  is  now 
the  mainstay  of  national  hopes,  and  it  is  Yuan 
whose  recommendations  and  memorials  have 
stirred  the  Manchu  throne  to  its  present  re- 
forming activity.  Remove  this  one  factor  for 
progress  and  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Weale's 
own  account  that  no  internal  guarantee  exists 
for  the  effective  continuance  of  the  present 
modernising  movement.  We  say  internal  be- 
cause in  the  influence  that  Japan  may  come  to 
exercise  on  the  progress  of  China  lie  un- 
limited  possibilities. 

For  a  work  of  undoubted  weight,  in  the 
sense  that  it  shows  throughout  a  remarkably 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
East  (witness,  for  instance,  the  admirable 
chapter  on  the  Chinese  press  and  native  opin- 
ion of  the  Russo-Japanese  war),  the  style  is 
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a  delight,  though  style  is  altogether  too  big  a 
word  to  describe  the  absolutely  nonchalant, 
personal,  pungent  way  of  the  author  with  his 
book.  He  is  always  lighthearted  and  frank, 
and  not  the  least  so  when  he  deals  with  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans,  whom  he  does  not 
love,  and  says  so.  He  distrusts  their  aspira- 
tions and  detests  their  habits  of  iron  discipline 
and  rigid  uniformity,  though  inconsistently 
enough  he  finds  those  qualities  acceptable 
when  reproduced  in  things  Japanese.  He 
speaks  of  Prince  Henry  (our  Prince  Henry) 
as  the  "Emperor's  naval  brother,"  and  has 
one  Homeric  passage  in  his  account  of  Ger- 
man Kiau-Chau  that  must  not  be  omitted. 
He  says: 

"The  name  of  the  street  is  spelt  in  a  manner 
which  revolts  one— it  is  written.  Schantung 
strassc.  Ihe  extra  c  may  mean  nothing  in 
far-away  Europe,  but  in  China  it  is  everything 
— it  makes  you  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
province  as  Germans  think  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced and  not  as  the  Chinaman  speaks  it." 

Evidently,  Mr.  Weale  pronounced  the  Ger- 
man form  Stchantung. 

S.  S.  Trunsky. 

SEVEN  ROMAN  STATESMEN. 

Few  historical  works  of  recent  years  equal 
in  interest  this  little  volume.  Its  author  opens 
by  frankly  claiming  that  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  the  modern  Germanic  school  of 
history  have  gone  too  far  and  that  they  bid 
fair  to  rob  the  old-world  tales  of  most  of  theii 
charm  and  interest.  Therefore  he  proceeds 
to  hark  back,  exalts  the  long-despised  Plu- 
tarch—the Plutarch  of  our  boyhood— as  his 
model,  advances  the  theory  that  history  is 
often  best  studied  in  the  lives  of  its  makers, 
and  plays  the  reactionist  consistently  to  the 
end. 

On  such  lines  he  has  selected  his  Sev€n 
Roman  Statesmen,  not  merely  on  the  score  of 
the  intrinsic  charm  of  their  biographies,  but 
bearing  clearly  in  mind  their  influence  imon 
the  transition  of  the  Republic  into  the  Em- 
pire. Logically  enough  he  begins  with  the 
Gracchi:  Tiberius,  the  dreamer,  and  Caius, 
the  vindicator.  Then,  after  the  Optimate  reac- 
tion, and  omitting  the  name  of  Marius,  prob- 
ably because  he  cannot  be  classed  as  a  "states- 
man,'' he  takes  up  Sulla,  the  cynical  restorer 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  lassitude  and  col- 
lapse that  follow  the  shock  of  the  first  pro- 
scriptions rises  Crassus,  the  plutocrat,  planting 
the  seed  and  reaping  the  harvest  of  political 
corruption;  then  Cato,  the  mugwump  doc- 
trinaire among  all  the  shifting  intrigues  of  the 
First  Triumvirate,  and  he  closes  with  the  final 
duel  between  Pompeius,  the  champion  of  the 
fast-failing  republic,  and  Csesar,  the  hero  of 
the  infant  empire. 

It  is  evident  that  lives  could  not  be  better 
selected  (unless,  perhaps,  by  the  substitution 
of  Marius  J.  Cato)  to  illustrate  the  trend  of 
events,  and  it  is  certain  that  those  chosen  could 
not  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  more  spir- 
ited or  fuller  of  life  and  charm.    A  magician 


blows  upon  ashtts  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
time,  and  presto  I  they  become  flesh  again ;  the 
red  blood  courses,  the  dry  bones  gather  them- 
selves together.  These  are  truly  men.  With 
but  little  change,  a  name  here  and  there,  a  cer- 
tain so-called  humanising  of  methods,  and  they 
are  politicians  of  our  own  day,  with  their  bat- 
tered ideals  and  their  distorted  virtues,  their 
insight  and  their  blindness,  their  brilliant 
coups  and  their  well-nigh  incomprehensible 
blunders. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  my  only  adverse  criti- 
cism must  be  registered.  Frofessor  Oman  has 
indeed  conjured  up  his  dead,  and  they  have 
walked,  livmg,  in  our  si^ht;  but  there  is  ever 
the  peril  in  such  conjuring  that  the  senses  of 
perception  and  the  powers  of  judgment 
may  yield  somewhat  to  the  emotions. 
The  author  sees  and  makes  us  to  see,  but  does 
he  always  make  us  see  the  men  that  were,  or 
are  not  these  in  some  measure  the  creatures  of 
imagination?  In  his  aim  at  reviving  the  charm 
of  Plutarch  has  he  not  also,  and,  in  a  measure, 
of  necessity,  revived  that  mingling  of  fiction 
and  history  for  which  the  name  of  his  model 
has  come  to  stand  ?  Professor  Oman  is  a  man 
of  broad  study  and  clever — very  clever — intui- 
tions; but,  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong, 
there  is  that  disquieting  tone  of  modern  Eng- 
lish cock-suredness  about  his  Lives  that,  of  it- 
self, must  give  us  pause  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider just  how  unreservedly  we  are  to  accept 
them.  There  are  lapses,  too,  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  carelessness,  as  witness  the  tangling  of 
the  topography  of  the  Pons  Sublicius  and  the 
Porta  Trigemina  on  page  84;  still,  I  would 
emphasise  that  my  general  criticism  is  rather 
of  his  attitude  than  of  his  conclusions.  The 
students  and  peoples  of  all  times  have  dis- 
puted over  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Pompeius 
and  Caesar,  until  we  are  rather  startled  to  find 
a  historian  who  firmly  and  unhesitatingly 
plants  each  in  his  place,  with  apparently  a 
serene  assurance  that  he  will  "stay  put,"  and 
who  does  not  dei^  to  cite  more  than  half  a 
dozen  authorities  m  all  his  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  to  support  statements  that  settle 
peremptorily  questions  upon  which  the  great- 
est historians  have  been  more  or  less  at  issue. 
This  method  is  regrettable.  Few  readers  are 
60  fresh  in  their  classics  as  to  be  able  to  recall 
off-hand  the  pros  and  cons  of  many  questions, 
and  we  become  so  much  absorbed  in  Professor 
Oman's  presentation  that  even  the  least  studi- 
ous could  not  but  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
delve  a  little  into  some  of  these  matters. 
Though  it  be  truly  circumstantial  evidence, 
hearsay,  and,  in  a  measure,  intuition,  upon 
which  the  author  seems  to  rely  for  much  that 
he  states  as  conclusively  as  if  it  were  the  re- 
sult of  mathematical  deduction,  it  is  largely 
because  I  believe  his  conclusions  to  be,  in  the 
main,  correct,  that  I  regret  he  has  not  worked 
them  out  a  little  more  fully  in  view  and  forti- 
fied them  by  brief  summaries  of  the  evidence. 
A  few  foot-notes  would  not  stay  the  swing  of 
his  narrative:  those  who  read  only  for  the 
story  could  ignore  them,  and  those  who  chose 
might  find  much  added  interest. 
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Professor  Oman's  pictures  of  the  hopelessly 
moribund  Republic  and  his  statement  of  the 
causes  of  its  decay  are  peculiarly  vivid  and 
clear.  With  a  clumsy  and  antiquated  consti- 
tution, an  aristocracy  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
power,  and  a  democracy  spoiled,  selfish,  pau- 
perised, and  unpatriotic,  there  was  no  outcome 
but  in  revolution,  and  it  is  here  that  his  clever- 
est insight  has  led  him  to  certain  striking,  and, 
as  I  believe,  just  estimates.  Every  one  con- 
cedes that  Cato  was  an  honest,  impracticable, 
harsh- tempered  man,  supremely  self -centered 
and  full  of  affectations  of  a  dead  past;  Crassus 
is  not  a  difficult  character  to  divine ;  Csesar,  in 
spite  of  the  deification  of  the  middle  ages  and 
Mommsen,  stands  pretty  clearly  before  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  history;  while,  as  for  the 
Gracchi,  with  little  besides  Plutarch  to  count 
upon,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  severely 
any  clever  guess  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
logic. 

It  is  in  his  estimates  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius 
that  Professor  Oman  is  at  once  most  revolu- 
tionary and  I  conceive  very  near  to  the  truth. 
His  picture  of  the  former  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  book;  he  brushes  aside  without 
hesitation  all  charges  and  suspicions  that  either 
man  sought  empire  for  himself,  and  holds 
them  both  to  have  been  aristocrats,  frankly  de- 
voted to  their  order  and  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  question,  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  among  the  leaders  of  an  Opti- 
mate  faction  that  we  find  a  would-be  king; 
and,  whatever  Pompeius  did,  or  wherever  he 
may  have  been  forced  by  the  trend  of  events, 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  he  had  no  ambition 
to  be  other  than  the  first  citizen  of  the  State 
under  its  ancient  constitution.  It  is  the  leader 
of  the  mob  who  aspires  to  unconstitutional 
power,  and  though  it  is  probably  the  truth, 
Mommsen  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  Caesar  the  democratic  politician  did  not 
look  forward  to  Caesar  the  emperor,  it  is 
equally  true  that,  as  the  able  leader  of  a  de- 
generate proletariat,  he  placed  himself  defi- 
nitely in  the  line  of  succession  to  a  rule  too 
heavy  for  the  hands  that  were  authorised  to 
wield  it 

DuMeld  Osborne. 

MOHAMMED  AND  THB  RISE  OP  ISLAM.  By 
D.  D.  Margoliouth.  New  York  and  London :  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    I1.35. 

This  volume,  whose  subject  deserves  a  more 
commanding  place  in  the  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations"  series  than  many  others  therein  in- 
cluded, is  to  be  commended  for  the  honest  pur- 
pose of  its  author  to  disengage  the  real  Mo- 
hammed from  legendary  accretions,  and  to 
place  him  before  us  as  a  great  leader  who  never 
allowed  visions  of  the  supernatural  to  befog 
his  tactics.  No  orthodox  Mohammedan  among 
the  few  who  read  English  will  find  this  story 
acceptable,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
will  be  translated  into  Arabic.  Written  from  a 
thoroughly  modern  point  of  view,  it  sets  forth 


the  prophet,  great  religious  seer  though  he  was, 
as  a  strict  calculator  of  the  forces  he  controlled 
as  against  the  forces  to  be  overcome,  adapting 
means  to  ends  without  scruple  when  it  was 
necessary.  The  hero  often  appears  as  a  cun- 
ning and  timid  manipulator  of  cheap  mysteries, 
producing  revelations  on  the  deus  ex  machina 
principle  when  his  followers  could  be  satisfied 
in  no  other  way.  And  then  what  a  patchwork 
of  religious  tales  and  maxims  the  Koran  is, 
how  wearisome  its  repetitions,  how  petty  arc 
many  of  its  chapters!  The  author  properly 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  Is- 
lam had  its  rise  less  in  the  moral  teachings  of 
its  sacred  book  than  in  the  fixed,  far-sighted 
vision  of  its  founder  upon  a  new  religion  to  be 
established  politically.  That  was  doubtless 
the  reason  why,  when  it  was  given  forth  that 
"God  is  great  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet," 
the  second  part  of  that  epoch-making  utterance 
was  to  be  as  unreservedly  accepted  as  the  first 
In  his  religious  warnings  and  controversies, 
Mohammed  made  many  mistakes,  and  more 
than  once  was  put  to  the  blush  for  his  igno- 
rance. Even  at  his  first  great  battle  his  per- 
sonal aggressiveness  got  no  farther  than 
throwing  some  pebbles  at  his  enemies.  How 
then  did  he  force  his  belief  upon  the  Arabian 
tribes,  unite  them  and  found  an  empire  whose 
original  impetus  of  conquest  almost  engulfed 
Europe  before  it  was  spent?  Because,  as  the 
author  acutely  shows  in  his  last  chapter,  the 
prophet  had  a  genius  equal  to  emergencies,  but 
not  too  great  for  them.  He  was  mentally  well 
balanced,  and  never  pushed  an  advantage  ruin- 
ously far.  The  story  of  his  life  is  clearly  and 
convincingly  told,  with  little  animation  of 
style,  however,  and  in  some  chapters  with  an 
excess  of  trivial  and  redundant  matter. 

THE  SPANISH  SETTLEMENTS  WITHIN  THE 
PRESENT  LIMITS  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
FLORIDA,  1562-1574.  By  Woodbury  Lowery.  With 
Maps.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    Ia.50  net. 

A  prosaic  title-page  and  an  arid  preface 
somewhat  discourage  the  reader  from  attempt- 
ing this  really  interesting  book,  whose  subject- 
matter  is  the  exciting  struggle  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1562-74  for  the  possession  of 
Florida.  The  most  striking  personality  in  the 
struggle  was  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avil6s,  a 
loyal,  energetic  and  bigoted  officer  in  the 
service  of  Philip  H.  Philip's  jealousy  of 
France  was  intensified  by  the  influence  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  latter  country,  and  their 
colonising    experiment    in    Florida    filled    the 
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Spanish  king  with  unappeasable  wrath.  A 
ready  instrument  of  vengeance  was  found  in 
de  Avil6s,  whose  butchery  of  the  French  colony 
at  Fort  Caroline  gained  Florida  for  Philip, 
but  at  the  price  of  an  enmity  that  only  played 
a  waiting  game  at  Paris  until  revenge  was 
practicable.  When  the  time  came,  Dominique 
de  Gourgues  destroyed  the  Spanish  settlement 
with  all  the  ruthless  thoroughness  with  which 
de  Aviles  had  exterminated  its  predecessor. 
De  Gourgues,  however,  had  the  better  sense  of 
dramatic  fitness.  De  Aviles  was  said  to  have 
boasted  that  he  had  done  his  terrible  deed 
"not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans."  The 
French  captain,  contemplating  the  hanging 
bodies  of  his  victims,  replied  that  he  executed 
vengeance  upon  them  "not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
traitors,  robbers  and  murderers."  The  story  of 
the  Spanish  colonising  enterprise,  with  the 
hardships  and  mutinies  that  attended  it,  is 
entertainingly  told,  but  is  less  interesting  than 
that  of  the  opposed  intrigues  of  Paris  and 
Madrid.  The  hatreds  engendered  by  economic 
competition  were  apparently  as  bitter  as  those 
resulting  from  religious  fanaticism.  De  Aviles 
himself  had  the  temper  of  a  persecuting  zealot, 
but  his  narrow  faith  was  never  tainted  by  greed 
or  disloyalty.  The  author  finds  a  balance  in 
his  favour.  The  missionary  efforts  of  Father 
Martinez  and  his  companions  were  undertaken 
under  the  protection  of  de  Aviles,  and  are  an 
illuminating  chapter  in  the  history  of  Jesuit 
self-sacrifice  and  martyrdom. 

IN  THB  DAYS  OP  MILTON.  By  Tudor  Jenks 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  Illustrated 
$1.00  net. 

It  is  difficult  to  combine  a  biography  and  the 
study  of  an  epoch  in  one  short  volume  without 
sacrificing  much  of  the  personal  interest.  The 
title  of  this  book  may  have  been  chosen  partly 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  tracing  of  Milton's 
life  upon  a  striking  "background  of  events 
then  filling  the  minds  of  Englishmen."  With 
the  author,  however,  the  background,  not  the 


life,  is  the  thing.  "To  know  our  own  history," 
he  says,  "we  must  know  the  England  that  made 
these  men  (Puritans,  Cavaliers,  Independents) 
what  they  were,  the  England  of  the  days  of 
the  poet  Milton."  Quite  true;  but  in  this  book, 
very  interesting  though  it  be,  there  is  too  much 
England  and  too  little  Milton,  whose  masterful 
and  belligerent  personality  cannot  easily  be 
reduced  to  the  proportions  fit  to  relieve  a  back- 
ground on  the  scale  arranged  by  Mr.  Jenks. 
The  great  Englishman  was  a  man  of  action  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  he  was  in  many  ways  so 
typical  of  the  spirit  that  dominated  the  seven- 
teenth century  emigration  to  this  country  that 
the  salient  facts  of  his  life  are  themselves  a 
vivid  chapter  from  the  English  history  of  that 
time.  No  other  British  poet  was  half  the  stren- 
uous, public-spirited  citizen  that  Milton  was, 
his  pamphlets  being  fighting  programmes  of 
republican  politics  and  theological  revolt,  some 
of  them  written  in  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal danger  and  defying  authority  to  do  its 
worst.  The  polemical  spirit  in  his  poems  was 
hardly  less  significant  of  the  religious  and 
political  ideals  that  formed  this  nation  in  its 
beginnings.  Milton  is  a  better,  stronger  text 
for  a  comprehensive  American  sermon  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  country,  and  for  that 
reason  his  career  could  have  been  emphasised 
more  strongly  in  this  book  without  belittling 
the  object  the  author  had  in  view.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  so  appropriately  with 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  who  were  less  active 
participants  than  witnesses  in  the  great  life  of 
their  times.  The  description  given  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  Milton's  day,  the  suggestive 
incidents  of  dress,  manner  and  travel,  the  in- 
trigues of  priestcraft  and  statecraft,  the  aspira- 
tions for  mor^  complete  self-government,  bring 
the  Cromwellian  England  fairly  well  before  the 
sympathetic  reader's  view.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  study  of  Milton,  and 
the  author  has  appended  an  excellent  bibli- 
ography for  that  purpose. 
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SLAVES  OP  SUCCESS.     By  Elliott  Flower.    Bos- 
ton :  L.  C.  Pa^e  and  Company,    fi.so. 

Like  The  Spoilsmen,  this  latest  book  of  Mr. 
Flower's  is  also  a  vigorous  exploitation  of 
political  juggling,  but  dealing  with  the  wider 
state  and  national  field  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  Chicago  wards.  The  previous 
publication  of  these  sketches  in  condensed 
form  in  Collier's  Weekly  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  attracted  an  attention  which 
should  make  the  present  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing the  "deals"  of  Ward  and  Carroll,  the  two 
machine  leaders  of  tainted  memory,  to  their 
inglorious  finish  more  consecutively  and  in  de- 
tail a  welcome  one,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
"graft"  stories  already  on  the  market.  His 
interpretation  of  practical  politics  and  politi- 
cians is  often  effective.  He  thus  differentiates 
Wade  and  Carroll: 

"Wade  was  politically  unscrupulous,  but 
personally  honest — ^a  combination  sometimes 
found.  This  means  that  he  was  not  a  boodler 
himself,  but  that  he  was  not  above  helping 
boodlers  in  order  that  he  might  use  them  po- 
litically. He  would  not  offer  a  man  money, 
but  for  a  political  price  he  would  let  him  steal 
it  from  others  or  from  the  State.  Carroll,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  politics  for  his  pecuniary 
advantage;  with  him  power  had  a  cash  value, 
in  addition  to  being  personally  gratifying.  He 
liked  to  rule,  but  he  played  politics  principally 
because  it  put  him  in  the  way  of  making 
money.  At  the  present  time  he  could  not  get 
along  without  Wade,  and  Wade  could  not 
get  along  without  him.    Their  alliance  was  one 


of  convenience  which  either  would  terminate 
the  moment  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  do  it."    And  again: 

"Carroll  was  a  man  of  brute  force,  Wade  of 
strategy.  Carroll  could  deal  with  the  rougher 
element  of  politics,  but  it  took  Wade  to  make 
the  fine  points.  Carroll  understood  men  of 
his  own  class,  and  could  rule  them;  Wade 
understood  men  of  all  classes,  and  knew  how 
to  reach  them.  In  a  word,  Carroll  was  a 
spoilsman,   Wade  a  politician." 

"A  'handy'  Democrat  is  a  whole  lot  more 
useful  than  a  balky  Republican,"  was  Carroll's 
happy  solution  of  all  difficulties. 

Mr.  Flower  also  defines  reformers  and  prac- 
tical politicians  by  saying  that,  with  the 
former,  "politics  is  too  often  a  thing  apart,  to 
be  taken  up  during  the  spare  time  that  they  can 
give  to  it,  and  then  put  aside:  they  would  not 
take  it  into  their  business  or  their  homes.  With 
the  practical  politicians  it  is  of  first  importance 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  And  somehow 
the  practical  politicians  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  it  when  the  test  comes." 

There  is  ample  interest  and  excitement  when 
the  wheels  within  wheels  are  set  buzzing  by 
the  industrious  "slaves  of  success;"  when  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  reformers  are  checkmated, 
influential  citizens  are  "reached,"  "a  good 
man"  "pulled"  out  of  trouble,  and  questions 
of  ethics,  more  or  less  fine,  resolved,  more  or 
less  satisfactorily,  as  they  are  met  by  the 
corrupt  Wade,  Carroll  and  Company,  or  the 
virtuous  Azro  Craig,  Mrs.  Trumbull,  or  Allen 
Sidway. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  ist  of  July: 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DOWNTOWN 

1.  Coniston.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Fenwick's  Career.    Ward.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

$i.SO. 

5.  The    Woman    in    the    Alcove.      Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50 

6.  The  Spoilers.     Beach.    (Harper.)     $1.50 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

1.  Coniston.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Fen  wick's  Career.    Ward.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Spoilers.     Beach.     (Harper.)    $1.50 

5.  From  a  College  Window.  Benson.    (Put- 

nam.)   $1.25. 

6.  Pigs  is  Pigs.    Butler.  (McClure.)  $.50 

.     NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN 
Second  List 

1.  Coniston.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 
3-  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 
$1.50. 

4.  The   Tracer   of   Lost    Persons.    Chambers. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Spoilers.     Beach*   (Harper.)     $1.50 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

1.  The  Man  Between.    Amelia  Barr.     (Au- 

thors &  Newspapers  Ass'n.)  $.50  net. 

2.  Coniston.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Lady   Baltimore.     Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Rock  in  the  Baltic  Barr.    (Authors  & 

Newspapers  Ass'n.)  $.59.  net 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Spoilers.     Beach.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 
4  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Woman    in    the    Alcove.      Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Coniston.    Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.   (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's     Career.       Ward.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son.    (McClure.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Wire     Tappers.     Stringer.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Woman    in    the    Alcove.      Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA. 

1.  The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars.   Scott. 

(Lippincott)   $1.50. 

2.  Coniston.     Churchill    (Macmillan.)    $1.50 

3.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son.    (McClure.)    $1.50. 

5.  Breakers    Ahead.    Barbour.     (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

I-  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Coniston.     Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Garden,  You  and  I.  Wright  (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

5.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Lady  Baltimore.    Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In  Cure  of  Her  Soul.  Stimson.   (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 
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3.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.   (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  If  Youth  But  Knew.  Castle.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Pigs  is  Pigs.  Butler.  (McClure.)  $.50. 

6.  Uncle  Williams.  Lee.  (Century  Co.)  $1.00 

BUFFALO,   NEW   YORK. 

1.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Spoilers.   Beach.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Coniston.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  A  Diplomatic  Adventure.  Mitchell.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  Lucy  of  the  Stars.  Palmer.  (Scribner.)$i.5o. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Baltimore.     Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Evasion.  Frothingham.   (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

4.  Pigs  is  Pigs.  Butler.   (McClure.)  $.50. 

5.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

I  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.    (Doubleday,    Page.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wdster.    (MPacniiillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Throwback.    Lewis.    (Outing    Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Woman    in    the    Alcove.     Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

I  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 
2.  Cowardice    Court   McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25, 


3.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Wheel  of  Life.  Glasgow.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Truth   about  Tolna.  Runkle.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles.  Nich- 

olson. (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $i.5a 

DENVER,  COLO. 

1.  Coniston.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $i.5a 

2.  The   Quickening.   Lynde.    (Bobbs-MerrilL) 

$1.50. 

3.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50 

4.  For  the  Soul  of  Rafael.  Ryan.  (McQurg.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Throwback.  Lewis.   (Outing.)  $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$i.5a 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  (Toniston.     Cliurchill.    (Macmillan.)    $i.sa 

2.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $i.5a 

4.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cowardice    Court.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

6.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son.«  (McClure.)  $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lady     Baltimore.     Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Patriots.     Brady.      (Dodd,     Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50 
5  The    Soul    of    Rafael.    Ryan,     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 
6.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $i.sa 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Soul    of    Rafael.    Ryan.    (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50. 

4.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Woman    in    the    Alcove.    Green. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

6.  Coniston.   Churchill.   (Macmillan-)   $i.sa 
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NORFOLK.  VA. 

1.  Coniston.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Colonel   of  the   Red   Huzzars.    Scott. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  Fen  wick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Carolina  Lee.  Bell.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  C:alled     to      Field.        Thruston.       (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

4.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Mead.)    $1.50. 


1.  Coniston. 

2.  The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars.  Scott. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

lel  of  the  R 
(Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

3.  The      Flower      of      France.       McCarthy. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The      Mayor     of     Warwick.      Hopkins. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

5.  Fishers   of    Men.    Crockett.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Bishop     of     Cottontown.     Moore. 

(Winston.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Lady     Baltimore.     Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

?i.5o. 

4.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  From  a  College  Window.  Benson.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.25. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Breakers    Ahead.     Barbour.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A      Diplomatic      Adventure.      Mitchell. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
0.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 
$1.50. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $1.50. 

4.  Breakers    Ahead.    Barbour.     (Lippincott.) 

$i.5a 

5.  The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars.  Scott. 

(Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

6.  Coniston.   Churchill.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Spoilers.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Coniston.   Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Girl  in  Waiting.  Eyre.  (Luce.)  $1.50. 

6.  If  Youth  But  Knew.  Castle.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Coniston.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Pigs  is  Pigs.  Butler.  (McClure.)  $.50. 

4.  Cowardice    Court.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

5.  The     Conquest     of     Canaan.     Tarkington. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Evasion.  Frothingham.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Pam  Decides.  Von  Hutten.    (The  Musson 

Book  Co.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Jungle.  Sinclair.  (McLeod  &  Allen.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The   Spoilers.   Beach.    (Poole   Pub.    Co.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Way  of  the  Spirit.   Haggard.   (The 

Musson  Book  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward-  (Wm.  Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Wire     Tappers.     Stringer.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The     Bishop     of     Cottontown.     Moore. 

(Winston.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Jungle.   Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Fenwick's  Career.  Ward.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 
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5.  Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.  William- 

son. (McClure.)  $150. 

6.  The  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons.  Chambers- 

(Appleton.)  $1.50. 
6.  The   Spoilers.     Beach-    (Harper.)     $1.50 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Coniston.      Churchill.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Jungle.    Sinclair.    (Doubleday,   Page.) 

3.  Lady    Baltimore.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons.  Chambers. 

(Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Pratt.  Lincoln  (Barnes.)  $1.50. 

6.  College  Men  and  College  Women.     Hyde. 

(Houghton,  Miflain.)  $1.50  net 


POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 


2d 

rt               ( 

8 

3d 

It               I 

7 

4tL 

te              ( 

6 

Sth 

«               ( 

5 

6th 

It              t 

4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Jungle.     Sinclair.  points 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  190 

2.  Coniston.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.)  186 

3.  Lady   Baltimore.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  120 

4.  The  Spoilers.     Beach.     (Harper.)  97 

5.  Fenwick*s  Career.    Ward.     (Harper.)  96 

6.  Pam  Decides.     Von  Hutten, 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  75 
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6  o  r 


soap 


•* Ail  rights  ucuraL 
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rffi 


"The  same  genius  which  cra- 
ted   the   frank,  fascinating  and 
original  Pam  in  the  first  instasce, 
shows  itself  eminently  capab' 
keeping  her  deh'ghrfiilly  con- 
ent    as    to    mental,     moral    ^ 
emotional  growth  in  the  s«<)uel." 
— Chkago  Nmi. 

"Seldom   has  the  publicuioii 
of  a  sequel  been  more  justified." 

—N.  r.  G 

Read 
Pam  Decides 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  PAM. 


HtOOi 
Al 


1000  FEET 
ABOVE 

THE 
SEA 


USKOKA 


THE  ROYAL  MUSKOKA  HOTEL 

BifUaacU  of  Ontario  Mnaltoka  Lakc8«  CtaaA^ 

"  Tlic  Id^^al  Summer  Resort  of  America  ** 

LAKES  OF  BLUE  SfCT  H7Tff  /SLE."^  OF  EMRRALD 

CAiv<i«tng,  Bathingt  Fhhing,  besmtiful  Wattx  Trip**  Golf 
and   reuri*. 

Modern  hotel,  excellent  'euisine^ cool  veransl^i  ritid  ^'Hinellke 
raotnf  perfumed  by  the  f Tarrant  piiie§.      Kir  Pe?cr  Uflkiom. 

MmaAMomtkr  llliiitfiit«il  dcftcrl^tlTe  matter  free 

Apply  iQ  L,  Af.  BOOMER,  Mijnaffr 
fS  ToTQtito  SL  TO II OX  TO.  ONT, 


VlVftift  ai«iitioa  The  BiX^KWan  in  wrlllaf  l(>  «<lv^niier& 
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OverworRed 


That's  the  way 

COFFEE 

WORKS    THE    HEART. 

Look  out  for  it. 

Run  after  a  car  or  run  up  stairs  and  see  whether  your 
heart  is  weak  or  not. 

If  it  flutters  weakly,  look  out  I 

You  need  a  strong  heart  in  your  business.  Try  quitting 
coffee  if  it  weakens  the  heart  action  or  breaks  down 
your  nerrous  strength  in  any  way. 

It's  easy  if  you  have  well-made 

POSTUM 

and  ^'There's   a   Reason." 

Postutn  CereaS  Co.,   Ltd..   Battle  Creek,  Mich.   U.  S.  A,, 
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BY 

BURTON 
E. 
STEVENSON 


Author  of 

"The 

Marathon 

Mystery,** 

etc. 


The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Sailor 

**One  of  the  most  delightfully  unexpected  tales  of  late  tvritiug.'*'' — Washington  Star. 

^^It  deserves  to  have  a  big  sale^ — Cleveland  Leader. 

''Will  find  a  host  of  readers.^' — Boston  Herald. 

Tlus  is  so  delightful  a  romance  of  vacation  days  that  one  feels  an  irresistible  desire, 
after  reading  it,  to  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  so  cheerful,  so  sunshiny,  so  simple  a  tale 
of  rest  and  climbing  in  the  Catskills,  of  mountain  air  and  mountain  appetites,  of  honey- 
mooning and  lovemaking  and  camaraderie  between  a  man  and  as  nice  and  lovable  and 
frank  a  set  of  summer  girls  as  ever  made  attractive  a  summer  piazza. 

Of  course  an  author  who  can  be  so  entertaining  is  artist  enough  to  give  his  story  a 
firm  basis  of  plot.  This  consists  of  a  sincere,  sympathetic  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
whose  course  does  not  run  smooth  until  after  the  summer  has  passed.  A  good  tale  to 
take  along;  to  the  mountains  or  shore,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  yet  published  this  season. 


— A^.   r.  Mail. 


Beautifully  illustrated  by  Mrs.   Weber- Ditzler^ 
and   decorated    by   C.    B.    Falls.     12mo,     fl.50. 

For  Sale  At  All  Bookstores 


DODD.    MEAD    &    COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS  372  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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What  is  the  Mark 


TRF^ysXTc5rtO(jiPSr, 


On  Your  Silver  ? 


^     n  your  spoons,  knives,  forks,  etc.,    J^    XTORKS.aC.SHOaLP 
bear  the  "1i47  ROGERS  BROS;'  trade   ^K    Vb^St^MPEP:, 
mark,  and  your  Tea  Sets,   Candelabra,  Trays,  etc.,    \     •*|847 
the   MEiRSDEN  Q.  COMPANY  mark,  as  here  shown,    V  ftOGERS 
you  have  the  assurance  that  they  are  the  best  made —    V   BROS 
['Silver  Plate  that  Wears/'      These  marks    stand   for  the 
highest  quality  in  silver  plate. 

Additional  pieces  to  match  any  design  in  these  goods  can 
always  be  supplied  by  local  dealers  at  any  time.     Write  for  our 
New  Ci^t&lo^ue  '  V-7  *  showing  all  new  and  leading  patterns, 

MEHIDEIi  BRITANHIA  COMPANY,  Marlden,  Conn. 


^^^ 


iIT9  // 


COFFEE  DOES  NOTiUiREE  WITH  \DU? 
WD  MVE  TUO  WmCEBEAL  SDBSnnnES? 
THEN  DRINK 


ABSOLUTELY  A  FOE  TO  NERVOUSNESS. 
SISENGTHENING!  HEAUBFDL!  MGORATINC! 

le^^r^  COCOA  STANDS  IN  A  CLASS 
ALL  FY  ITSELF^ 
HIS  NOT  ONLY  PERFECTLY  PURE,  BUT 
IS  MADE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BEANS,  MOST 
5KILFULLY  BLENDED. 

WE  HAVE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  USE  FOR 
THE  LOW  GRADE  BEANS  AND  THEY  ARE 
NOT  PERMITTED  IN  OUR  WORKS. 

THAT'S  WHY  YOU  APPRECIATE  THAT 
DEUCIOUSI  RICH  FLAVOR  IN  AIX  OUR  GOODS 

ASK  YOUR  PHYSICIAN FOR  HIS  OPINION. 

//    ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  ^dJSy&rjf  COCOA.    ^^ 
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MENNEH'S""* 


Toilet 


%lcum 

Powder 


AT  THE  SEA  SHORE 

Mc'iirjKri'p?  will  give  lnim<*Jlflrii'  rHI^f  frrim 
rrii'kh  tii-iit.  I'hiiflriir.  ftini-bum  ami  all 
nkiri  trmib]*'fl.   Our  silkwTliiiely  lion -rtillb  hie 

whtiTP  ctr  liy  »irII  'Jfi  (.■enta.    Sami^le  free* 

GERHARD  MBNNBN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 

TRY  BtENNEirS  VIOLET  (Borat4Ml)  TALCUM. 


Across  Lake  Erie 


■  BETWEEN  ■ 


TWILIGHT    AND    DAWN 


The  D.  Jfe  B.  Line  Steamers  Iwive  Dt^troitwe^kdAsm 
l^£a:1H>p^  m.^SumlayHBU-i^ixy  p.  nu  icentrai  time  hand 
from  UulTivLoiliiil^'iit  !>'J*U  p.  m.  ieast+^rn  timet  re&ctv- 
ing  ihei r  i I esti DAt ion  the  next  mornJ nff ,  D i rect  cod  - 
n^tlnm  w  Ith  curl  y  inorn  Id  i<  tmiu ji.  S  upeHor  sepvlce 
and  lowest  t&uni  betweeDetUftem  aod  wey^m  ^tatas. 

Rail  Tickets  Available  on  Steamers 

All  clflS'^'fl  s>f  tickets  soUi  reodia^  Wa  Micliigan 
CeDtPal*  Wabash  aiul  Urand  Trunk  railways  lie- 
tweeu  ftetrolt.  ADd  Buffalo  in  cither  direction  will  be 
accept  eel  for  ttuntiporLatJoa  od  D.  &  B,  Line 
Steamers, 

8*^n[l  two  cent  stamp  for  (lUmtrateci  puniphlet 
Address,  A,  A.  Schinlz^fi.  S.  A  P.  T.  M.,  D«troll,  1ttlGl». 

DETROIT  &  BUrr ALO  STEAMBOAT  CO. 


She  LENOX  HOTEL 

IN 

BUFFALO 


Moden*  Hutwjt-Gwwe,  Fire^pRMt. 

OUR    OWN    ELECTRIC    CARRIAGE.S. 

EXCLUSIVELY     FOR     PATRONS 

rrery  few  mmutet  between  the  Hotel,  Depots*  Whsret 

and  through  the  Busineat  DiatiicL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

RMes  $1.50  per  day  and  op. 

CTORGB  DUOISCHERER,   ...      proprietor 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 
k  ELECTROTYPING  CO , 

a  lib  FOURTH  AVENUE  0 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS    : 


U2,8U,U4  ORAMEICT 
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A  Colorado- 
Yellowstone  Tour 

Have  you  two  vacation  weeks  at  your  disposal? 

Do  you  want  to  do  something   different,  something  better  than  you 
have  ever  done  before? 

Then  here  is  a  brief   oudine  of    a   tour    that  will    bring    you    the 
best  two  weeks  you  ever  lived. 


Leave  Chicago  (for  example)  any  day  a(ter  June  1  on 
either  of  the  Burlington's  famous  fast  trains  to  Denver. 
You  may  travel  via  Omaha,  Pacific  Junction,  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  just  as  you  like.  Stop-overs  permitted  (no 
extra  charge)  at  the  Missouri  River  and  points  west. 

From  Denver  cake  a  side  trip  to  Colorado  Springs' (no 
extra  charge)  and  see  the  Cheyenne  Canyons,  Garden  of 
tl:«  Gods,  Pike's  Peak  and  other  attractions. 

Returning  to  Denver,  spend  from  one  to  three  days  in 
making  some  of  the  numerous  and  inexpensive  little  jour- 
neys into  the  mountains. 

Leave  Denver  on  the  Burlington's  Yellowstone  Park 
train,  the  route  of  which  is  thro'  the  interesting  formations 
of  Northwest  Nebraska;  alqng  the  picturesque  Black  Hills 
(into  which  inexpensive  side  trips  may  be  made);  over  the 
Big  Horn  Mountaina;  past  Custer  Battlefield,  the  most 
tragic  upon  which  our  sun  shines;  and,  finally,  thro*  famed 
Yelio%vstone  Valley  to  Gardiner,  the  official  entrance  to 
the  Park 


This  tour  provides  (or  a  stay  of  five  and  a  half  days  in 
Wonderland  —  a  complete  tour  of  the  Park  —  coaching 
each  day.  viewing  what  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
scenery  on  the  globe  and  being  entertained  at  the  best 
hotels.  Stay  longer,  if  possible,  for  this  is  the  finest  out- 
ing place  known.  Only  extra  charge  after  five  and  a  half 
days  is  for  hotel  accommodations — $4.00  and  up  per  day< 
after  seven  days  $3.50  and  up  per  day. 

Alter  leaving  Yellowstone  Park,  you  travel  to  Minne* 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  following  the  Yellowstone  River  thro* 
Montana,  making  a  bee  line  thro*  North  Dakota's  fertile 
fields  and  crossing  Minnesota's  Lake  Park  region. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  for  a  day  or  two  in  and 
about  the  Iwin  Cities,  tor  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  see. 

Then  come  home  on  one  of  the  Burlington's  handsome 
ooservation  trains  running  over  the  Mississippi  River 
Scenic  Line.  This  will  give  yaa  a  splendid  view  of  the 
finest  river  scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and.  ia 
addition,  a  cool  and  comfortable  journey. 


•  Don*t  you  think  you  would  like  to  make  this  tour? 

Too  expensive?     No!     Indeed  not! 

The  cost  of  a  railway  ticket  (or  the  entire  tour  (exclusive  of  side  trips 
Other  than  that  to  Colorado  Springs),  and  including  the  coaching  trip  and 
five  and  a  half  days  hotel  accommodations  in  the  Park,  is  only  $85  from 
Chicago,  Peoria  or  St  Louis;  only  $79  from  Missouri  River  points,  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive. 


Buflin^tor 
Route 


Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  grand  trip.     Just  write  "Colorado- Yellow- 
stone Tour"  above  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sendin(2  it  to 

n»         P.  S.  EUSTIS,   354  "Q"  BuOdiiig,  Chicago. 


I  STs.,  n.  %, 
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ffmssi^^^ 


"RIGHT 
TO  THE 
POINT" 


QUALITY 

■/ . 


mw&Vi 


c^^^^^5^  Socks  are  seamless,  therefore  perfectly  comfortable 

Unlike  other  socks  they  are  kj^ii  to  fit  and  are  not  stretched  over  forms*  They  ore 
durabh  because  made  of  best  stlec fed  yarns  which  we  mak^  ounehes.  They  never  /aa^, 
crocf^  or  lose  I  heir  color  because  oyr  dyes  are  pure  -  the  he^t,  and  free  from  potsoriQtis 
chemicals.  Evety  pair  bearing  our  trade-mark  jfejr^  on  toe  are  Warranted  perfect  and 
sold  wilh  thif^  understanding.  25c.  —  6  pairs  $1.50«  Postpaid  to  any  addtcsi  ta 
U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Stylr» 

MS  W  Black  wilh  Naiunl  Egyptiftn  Cr«fim  Color  drjubic  kJa 

1 95  9  BUck  (FaiTiDys  SnowbUck) 

3fiF  10  Navy  Blur,  EijTiLrtiiderr^  wiik  «imll  wKilt  fisuret 


5tyl« 
5P  I       Black  and  White  MiiLtiin'  putj^.  Put*  \tTiiie  mM 
b\^  M     Cirdinml  4»d  N^vy  E)Jur  Mixture  EHJtvdf?,  Car&)»|  ■ 
9 1 F  90  Flich  Tan.  Ejitbroutfed  with  small  liahi  fe^cyimi  fini 


Ait  yout  Dealer  to  Supply  you  ;  if  he  cannot.  *end  direct  to  Uf.     Handsomett  Hosiery  Cotcvcd  dt^tctf 
ever  publuhrd  sent  free* 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  TO  New  Fletcher  St.,  Lowell,  Mass-,  U.  S-  A, 


Plea^tf  iiieutujn  'liiv.  hoOK^iKS  in  wrilm^  to  adverlliem> 


A  Colorado- 

YeQowstone  Tour 

Have  you  two  vacation  weeks  at  your  disposal? 

Do  you  want  to  do  something   different,  something  better  than  you 
have  ever  done  before? 

Then  here  is  a  brief   outline  of    a   tour    that  will    bring    you    the 
best  two  weeks  you  ever  lived. 


Leave  Chicago  (for  eacampte)  any  day  aher  June  1  on 
either  of  the  Burlington'a  (amoua  fast  traina  to  Denver. 
You  may  travel  via  Omaha,  Pacific  Junction,  St.  Joseph  or 
Kanaas  City,  juat  aa  you  like.  Stop-overs  permitted  (no 
extra  charge)  at  the  Miaaouri  River  and  pointa  west. 

From  Denver  cake  a  aide  trip  to  Colorado  Springs' (no 
extra  charge)  and  see  the  Cheyenne  Canyons,  Garden  o( 
tl:«  Gods,  Pike's  Peak  and  other  attractiona. 

Returning  to  Denver,  spend  (rom  one  to  three  days  in 
making  aome  of  the  numerous  and  inexpenaive  little  jour- 
neys into  the  mountaina. 

Leave  Denver  on  the  Burlington'a  Yellowstone  Park 
train,  the  route  o(  which  is  thro'  the  interesting  formationa 
ol  Northweat  Nebraska;  along  the  picturesque  Black  Hilla 
(into  which  inexpenaive  aide  tripa  may  be  made);  over  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains;  past  Custer  Battlefield,  the  moat 
tragic  upon  which  our  aun  shines;  and,  finally,  thro'  (amed 
Yellowstone  Valley  to  Gardiner,  the  official  entrance  to 
the  Park 


This  tour  provides  for  a  atay  of  five  and  a  half  days  in 
Wonderland  —  a  complete  tour  of  the  Park  —  coaching 
each  day.  viewing  what  is  by  far  the  most  intereating 
scenery  on  the  globe  and  being  entertained  at  the  best 
hotels.  Stay  longer,  if  poaaible,  for  thia  is  the  finest  out- 
ing place  known.  Only  extra  charge  after  five  and  a  half 
days  is  for  hotel  accommodations — $4.00  and  up  per  day< 
after  seven  daya  $3.50  and  up  per  day. 

After  leaving  Yellowstone  Park,  you  travel  to  Minne* 
apolia  and  St.  Paul,  following  the  Yellowstone  River  thro' 
Montana,  making  a  bee  line  thro'  North  Dakota's  fertile 
fields  and  crossmg  Minnesota's  Lake  Park  region. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  for  a  day  or  two  in  and 
about  the  I  win  Citiea,  tor  thera  is  much  to  do  and  to  see. 

Then  come  home  on  one  of  the  Burlington'a  handaome 
ooservation  traina  running  over  the  Miasissippi  River 
Scenic  Lme.  Thia  will  give  you  a  splendid  view  of  the 
finest  river  scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and*  ia 
addition,  a  cool  and  comfortable  journey. 


•  Dont  you  think  you  would  like  to  make  this  tour? 

Too  expensive?     No!     Indeed  not! 

The  cost  of  a  railway  ticket  (or  the  entire  tour  (exclusive  of  side  trips 
Other  than  that  to  Colorado  Springs),  and  including  the  coaching  trip  and 
five  and  a  half  days  hotel  acconunodations  in  the  Park,  is  only  $85  from 
Chicago,  Peoria  or  St  Louis;  only  $79  (rom  Missouri  River  points,  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive. 


Builin^ton 
Rouie 


Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  grand  trip.     Just  write  ** Colorado- Yellow- 
stone Tour"  above  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sendin(2  it  to 

n»         P.  S.  EUSTIS,   354  "Q"  Buflding,  Chicago. 
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Th«   p«n    with 


the    Clip-Cep 


\VR]TE  WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO 
^al  Home,  or  in  ihe  Office,  in  ihc  Train, 
ot  in  ihc  Station.  Send  a  poilal  fTom  a 
new  I  iland  and  write  it  in  ink  wilK  the 
pen  in  yout  pocket.  Don't  be  guilty  of 
scribbling  with  a  pencil  under  any  cir- 
cum  stances.  Send  touveiiiT  j»o*taIsj  bat 
wrile  them  in  ink. 

WMUrmdn'sMe^lFowifjtft  Fter?  wl  Wp  m 
io  (ja  ihu  cQnv«iu«itly,  guicUy*  itufaly*  uia  m 

May  be  purehicJ  almcat  anywhere. 

-nt.E. Waterman  Co.,  !73  Broaciway7Nvy: 


\2Ci9  STSIf  jicKIUSD.  ft  SOW L  ST^OSCCH*.  StI  a«lO*e*A¥.  QAi^ 
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The  last  thing  at  night>  pour  a  few  drops 
JIf  Piatt's  Chlorides  into  the  waste- 
pipes,  closets,  etc.,  to  destroy  foul  gases 
and  disease-breeding  matter. 

Dusty  or  damp  corners  and  cracks,  nooks  behind  plumbing 
and  all  spots  that  can't  be  reached  by  the  scrubbing  brush, 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  one  (i)  part 
Piatt's  Chlorides  and  ten  (lo)  parts  of  water  by  means  of 
I  a  whisk-broom. 

TteOdorlessDiaiatbciaai, 

A  colorim'Uquid  ;  powerful,  nit  and  •eonomieaL     Ii»»t»nUjr  dotiojt 
foal  odon  ud  diaeae^Mcediac  matter.     Spedtltj  prepared  for  boose* 
^bofd  uae.     Sold  only  in  qaart  twttica,  by  dniggiito  evefywbere. 


The 


fBT 


entiL 


A  CHAIN  of  tcsrimonials  from  dentists  in 
practice  attests  the  unequalled  excel- 
lence of  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste.  It 
cleans  the  teeth,  destroys  bacteria,  prevents 
decay.  It  is  applied  to  the  brush  without  the 
waste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you 
may  know  by  experience  its  value  we  will 
send  you  fl'ee  a  sample  tube  of  Dcnucura  and 
our  booklet,  "Taking  Care  of  the  Teeih^ 
Write  at  once.  Offer  expires  Sept.  ist,  06. 
Dentacura  may  be  had  at  most  toilet  counters. 
Price  25c.  If  your  dealer  docs  not  have  it 
we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  price. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY,  67  ALUNG  ST.,  NEWARK.  H.  1 


COOL 

Yotfcanfeel  comfortable  In  the  hottest  wcadicf 
sf  properly  fed. 

A  mtle  Fruit. 

Dish  of  Grape-Nuts  and  Cream. 

Two  soft-boiled  Eggs. 

Cup  of  Postum. 

Slice  of  Toast. 

That*8  enough.  More  is  too  suich. 

••THERE'S    A    RtASON.** 

Youcanffaid  It. 

Grape-Nuts 

Postum  Cereal  Co., Ltd., Battle  Creek,  Mich.,U.S.  A- 


r^  V  «  m  T.^^  r^  h«ve  been  established  over  85  YBAR5.  By  our  ^y^/^gSb 
IJ  i,A  iWlf  1 W  menu  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can  ovna  YOSe 
%^  m%fX  rat   i.^    I!?:""    w/t.i,.  J.\  ;n«t.«m<.nu  in  Mchanire  and  deHver  the  new 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Xribrary  on  or  before.the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


7  ^^^  Y^'> 


/ 


^ 


